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CHAPTEK  L 


We  are  not  aware  that  the  infancy  of  Vivian  Grey 
was  distinguished  by  any  extraordinary  incident.  The 
solicitude  of  the  most  affectionate  of  mothers,  and  the 
care  of  the  most  attentive  of  nurses,  did  their  best  to 
injure  an  excellent  Constitution.  But  Vivian  was  an 
only  child,  and  these  exertions  were  therefore  excusable. 
For  the  first  five  years  of  his  life,  with  his  curly  locks 
and  his  fancy  dress,  he  was  the  pride  of  his  own,  and 
the  envy  of  all  neiglibonring  establishments ;  but,  in 
process  of  time,  the  spirit  of  boyism  began  to  develope 
itself,  and  Vivian  not  only  would  brush  his  hair  straight 
and  rebel  against  his  nurse,  but  actually  insisted  upon 
being  —  breeched!  At  this  crisis  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  been  spoiled,  and  it  was  determined  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  school.  Mr.  Grey  observed,  also, 
that  the  child  was  nearly  ten  years  old,  and  did  not 
know  his  aiphabet,  and  Mrs.  Grey  remarked,  that  he 
was  getting  very  ugly.  The  fate  of  Vivian  was  if 
eided. 
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"I  am  told,  my  dear,"  observed  Mrs.  Gref;  one  day 
after  dinner  to  her  husband,  "I  am  told/^yfdear,  that 
Dr.  Flummeiy's  would  do  very,  w^ll  ^(Ji^  "N^ivian»  No- 
thing  can  exceed  the  attentibn^whkh  is  paid  to  the 
pupils.  There  ^e  si-siöfeÄ/j^gung*  ladies,  all  the  daugh- 
ters  of  clergyme*^,  rfiejnefy'to  attend  to  the  morals  and 
the  linei^  f-r*  ißrpß  veiy  moderate  —  100  guineas  per 
{umiipi/i'Qrair  ander  six  years  of  age,  and  few  extras, 
•.  •  't>Äly*for*fencing,  pure  milk,  and  the  guitar.  Mrs.  Met- 
'.  öalfe  has  both  her  boys  there,  and  she  says  their  pro- 
gress  is  astonishing!  Percy  Metcalfe,  she  assures  me, 
was  quite  as  backward  as  Vivian  —  indeed,  much 
backwarder;  and  so  was  Dudley,  who  was  taught  at 
home  bn  the  new  system,  by  a  pictorial  aiphabet,  and 
who  persisted  to  the  last,  notwithstanding  all  the  exer- 
tions  of  Miss  Barrett,  in  spelling  A-P-E  —  monkey, 
merely  because  over  the  word,  there  was  a  monster 
munching  an  apple." 

"And  quite  right  in  the  child,  my  dear  —  Pictorial 
aiphabet!  —  pictorial  fooVs  head!" 

"But  what  do  you  say  to  Flummery's,  Horace?" 

"My  dear,  do  what  you  like.  I  never  trouble  my- 
self,  you  know,  about  these  matters;"  and  Mr.  Grey 
refreshed  himself,  after  this  domestic  attack,  with  a  glass 
of  claret. 

Mr.  Grey  was  a  gentleman  who  had  succeeded, 
when  the  heat  of  youth  was  over,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  life  estate  of  some  two  thousand  a-year.  He  was  a 
man  of  lettered  tastes,  and  had  hailed  with  no  slight 
pleasure  bis  succession  to  a  fortune  which,  though  limited 
in  its  duration,  was  still  a  very  great  thing  for  a  young 
lounger  about  town;  not  only  with  no  profession,  but 
wiib  a  mind  unßtted  for  every  species  of  Business.   Grey, 
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to  the  astonisimient  of  bis  former  firiends,  the  wits,  made 
an  excellent  domesüc  match;  and,  leaving  the  whole 
management  of  bis  household  to  bis  lady,  feit  himself 
as  independent  in  his  magnificent  library,  as  if  he  had 
never  ceased  to  be  that  true  fireeman,  a  man  of  cham- 

BEBS. 

•Hie  yoting  Vivian  had  not,  by  the  cares  which 
fathers  are  always  heirs  to,  yet  reminded  his  parent, 
that  cbildren  were  anything  eise  bat  playthings.  The 
interconrse  between  father  and  son  was,  of  conrse,  ex- 
tremely  limited;  for  Vivian  was,  as  yet,  the  mother^s 
child*,  Mr.  Grey's  parental  duties  being  confined  to 
giving  his  son  a  daily  glass  of  claret,  polling  his  ears 
with  all  the  awkwardness  of  literaiy  affection,  and  trust- 
ing  to  God  "that  the  urchin  would  never  scribble." 

"I  won't  go  to  school,  mamma,"  bawled  Vivian. 

"But  you  must,  my  love,"  answered  Mrs.  Grey;  "äU 
good  boys  go  to  school;"  and  in  the  plenitude  of  a 
mother's  love,  she  tried  to  make  her  offspring's  hair 
curl. 

"I  won't  have  my  hair  curl,  mamma;  the  boys  will 
laugh  at  me,"  rebawled  the  beauty. 

"Now  who  could  have  told  the  child  that?"  mono- 
logised  mamma,  with  all  a  mamma^s  admiration. 

"Charles  Appleyard  told  me  so  —  his  hair  cm-led, 
and  the  boys  called  him  girl.  Papa!  give  me  ^some 
more  claret  —  I  won't  go  to  school." 
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CHAPTER  n. 


Threb  or  four  yeaxs  passed  over,  and  the  mind  of 
Vivian  Grey  most  astonishingly  developed  itself.  He 
had  long  ceased  to  wear  frills,  Lad  broached  the  sub- 
ject  of  boots  three  or  four  times,  made  a  sad  inroad 
during  the  holidays  in  Mr.  Grey's  aforesaid  bottle  of 
claret,  and  was  reported  as  having  once  sworn  at  the 
footman.  The  young  gentleman  began  also  to  hint, 
during  every  vacation,  that  the  fellows  at  Flummery's 
were  somewhat  too  small  for  his  companionship ,  and 
(first  bud  of  puppyism!)  the  former  advocate  of  straight 
hair,  now  expended  a  portion  of  his  infant  income  in 
the  purchase  of  Macassar,  and  began  to  cultivate  his 
curls.  Mrs.  Grey  could  not  entertain,  for  a  moment, 
the  idea  of  her  son's  associating  with  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  (to  adopt  his  own  account)  was  not 
above  eight  years  old;  so  Flummery,  it  was  determined, 
he  should  leave.  But  where  to  go?  Mr.  Grey  was  for 
Eton,  but  his  lady  was  one  of  those  women  whom  no- 
thing in  the  world  can  persuade  that  a  public  school 
is  anything  eise  but  a  place  where  boys  are  roasted 
alive;  and  so  with  tears,  and  taunts,  and  supplications, 
the  point  of  private  education  was  conceded. 

At  length  it  was  resolved  that  the  only  hope  should 
remain  at  home  a  season,  until  some  plan  should  be 
devised  for  the  cultivation  of  his  promising  understand- 
ing.  During  this.year,  Vivian  became  a  somewhat 
more  constant  intruder  into  the  library  than  heretofore; 
and  living  so  much  among  books,  he  was  insensibly 
attracted  to  those  silent  companions,  that  speak  so  elo- 
^uentlj. 

How  far  the  character  of  the  parent  may  influence 
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the  character  of  the  child,  the  metaphysician  mnst  de- 
cide.  Certainly  the  character  of  Vivian  Grey  under- 
went,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  a  sensible  change. 
Doubtless,  constant  communion  with  a  mind  highly  re- 
fined,  severely  cnltivated,  and  much  experienced,  can- 
not  bat  produce  a  beneficial  impression,  even  upon  a 
mmd  formed,  and  npon  principles  developed:  how  in- 
finitely  more  powerfiil  must  the  inflnence  of  such  com- 
nmnion  be  npon  a  youthful  heart,  ardent,  innocent,  and 
nnpractised!  As  Vivian  was  not  to  fignre  in  the  mi- 
crocosm  of  a  public  school,  a  place  for  which,  from  his 
temper,  be  was  almost  better  fitted  than  any  young 
genius  whom  the  playing  fields  of'Eton,  or  the  hills  of 
Winton,  can  remember,  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
fixing  upon  his  ftiture  Academus.  Mr.  Grey's  two 
axioms  were,  first,  that  no  one  so  young  as  his  son 
should  settle  in  the  metropolis,  and'  that  Vivian  must 
consequently  not  have  a  private  tutor;  and,  secondly, 
that  all  private  schools  were  quite  worthless;  and,  there- 
fore,  there  was  every  probability  of  Vivian  not  recei- 
ving  any  education  whatever. 

At  length,  an  exception  to  axiom  second  started  up 
in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Dallas.  This  gentleman 
was  a  clergyman,  a  profound  Grecian,  and  a  poor  man. 
He  bad  edited  the  Alcestis,  and  married  his  laundress 
—  lost  money  by  his  edition,  and  his  fellowship  by  his 
mateb.  In  a  few  days,  the  hall  of  Mr.  Grey'ß  London 
mansion  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  portmanteaus,  trunks, 
and  travelling  cases,  directed  in  a  boy's  sprawling  band 
to  "Vivian  Grey,  Esquire,  at  the  Reverend  Everard 
Dallas,  Bumsley  Vicarage,  Hants." 

"God  bless  you,  my  boy!  write  to  your  moth* 
soon^  Sind  remember  jronr  JoumaV^ 
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CHAPTEE  HL 


The  nunoTir  of  the  arrival  of  "a  new  fellow,"  cir- 
culated  with  rapidity  througli  the  inmates  of  Bumsley 
Vicarage,  and  about  fifty  young  devils  were  preparing 
to  quiz  the  new-comer,  when  the  school-room  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Dallas,  accompanied  by  Vivian,  en- 
tered. 

"A  dandy,  by  Jove!"  whispered  St.  Leger  Smith. 
"What  a  knowing  set  out!"  sqneaked  Johnson  secundus, 
"Mammy-sick!"  growled  Barlow  primus,  This  last  ex- 
clamation  was,  however,  a  most  scandalous  libel,  for 
certainly  no  being  ever  stood  in  a  pedagogue's  presence 
with  more  perfect  sang  froid,  and  with  a  bolder  front, 
than  did,  at  this  moment,  Vivian  Grey. 

One  principle  in  Mr.  Dallas^  System  was  always  to 
introdüce  a  new-comer  in  school-hours.  He  was  thus 
carried  immediately  in  medias  res^  and  the  curiosity 
of  his  co*mates  being  in  a  great  degree  satisfied,  at  a 
time  when  that  curiosity  could  not  personally  annoy 
him,  the  new-comer  was,  of  course,  much  better  pre- 
pared  to  make  his  way,  when  the  absence  of  the  ruler 
became  a  signal  for  some  oral  communication  with 
"the  arrival." 

However,  in  the  present  instance  the  young  savages 
at  Bumsley  Vicarage  had  caught  a  Tartar;  and  in  a 
very  few  days  Vivian  Grey  was  decidedly  the  mpst 
populär  fellow  in  the  school.  He  was  "so  dashingl  so 
devilish  good  tempered!  so  completely  up  to  every- 
thing!"  The  magnates  of  the  land  were  certainly 
rather  jealous  of  his  success,  but  their  very  sneers  bore 
iFitness  to  his  popularity.  "Cursed  puppy,"  whispered 
St  Leger  Smitii,    "Thinks  himself  knowing,"  squeaked 
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Johnson  secundus*     "Thinks  himself  witty,"  growled 
Barlow  primus. 

Notwithstanding  this  cabal,  days  rolled  on  at  Bunus- 
ley  Vicarage  önly  to  witness  the  increase  of  Vivian's 
popnlarity.  Although  more  deficient  than  most  of  his 
own  age  in  accurate  classical  attainments,  he  found  him- 
self in  talents,  and  various  acquirements,  immeasurably 
their  siiperior.  And  singular  is  it,  that  at  school,  dis- 
tiQction  in  such  points  is  ten  thousand  times  more  ad- 
mired  by  the  multitude,  than  the  most  profound  know- 
ledge  of  GxeekMetres,  or  the  most  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  value  of  Eoman  coins.  Vivian  Grey's  English 
verses,  and  Vivian  Grey's  English  themes,  were  the 
subjeet  of  universal  commendation.  Some  young  lads 
made  copies  of  these  productions,  to  enrich,  at  the 
Christmas  holidays,  their  sisters'  albums;  while  the 
whole  school  were  scribbling  embryo  prize-poems,  epics 
of  twenty  lines  on  "the  Ruins  of  Psestum"  and  "the 
Temple  of  Minerva;"  "Agi-igentum,"  and  "the  Cascade 
of  Temi."  Vivian's  productions  at  this  time  would 
probably  have  been  rejected  by  the  commonest  two- 
penny  publication  about  town,  yet  they  tumed  the  brain 
of  the  whole  school;  while  fellows  who  were  writing 
Latin  Dissertations  and  Greek  Ödes,  which  might  have 
made  the  fortune  of  the  Classical  Journal,  were  looked 
on  by  the  multitude  as  as  great  dunderheads  as  them- 
selves.  Such  is  the  advantage  which,  even  in  this  arti- 
ficial  World,  everything  that  is  genuine  has  over  every- 
thing  that  is  false  and  forced.  The  dunderheads  who 
wrote  "good  Latin,"  and  "Attic  Greek,"  did  it  by  a 
process,  by  means  of  which,  the  youngest  fellow  in  the 
school  was  conscious  he  could,  if  he  chose,  attain  the 
same  perfectjos.      Vivian   Grey^s    verses    were  \lü\? 
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anything  which  liad  yet  appeared  in  the  literaiy  An- 
nais of  Bumsley  Vicarage,  and  that  which  was  quite 
novel  was  naturally  thought  quite  excellent. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  greater 
homage  is  paid  to  talent  than  an  English  school.  At 
a  public  school,  indeed,  if  a  youth  of  great  talents  be 
blessed  with  an  amiable  and  generous  disposition,  he 
ought  not  to  envy  the  Minister  of  England.  If  any 
captain  of  Eton,  or  prsefect  of  Winchester,  be  reading 
these  pages,  let  him  dispassionately  consider,  in  what 
Situation  of  life  he  can  rationally  expect  that  it  will  be 
in  bis  power  to  exercise  such  influence,  to  have  such 
opportunities  of  obliging  others,  and  be  so  confident  of 
an  affectionate  and  grateful  retum.  Ay,  there's  the 
rub!  Bitter  thought!  that  gratitude  should  cease  the 
moment  we  become  men. 

And  sure  I  am,  that  Vivian  Grey  was  loved  as 
ardently,  and  as  faithfuUy,  as  you  might  expect  from 
innocent  young  hearts.  His  slight  accomplishments 
were  the  Standard  of  all  perfection;  his  sayings  were 
the  soul  of  all  good  fellowship;  and  his  opinion,  the 
guide  in  any  crisis  which  occurred  in  the  monotonous 
existence  of  the  little  Commonwealth.  And  time  flew 
gaily  on. 

One  winter  evening,  as  Vivian,  with  some  of  his 
particular  cronies,  were  standing  round  the  school-room 
fire,  they  began,  as  all  schoolboys  do  when  it  grows 
rather  dark,  and  they  grow  rather  sentimental  —  to 
talk  of  Home. 

"Twelve  weeks  more,"  said  Augustus  Etherege  — 
"twelve  weeks  more,  and  we  are  free!  The  glorious 
day  should  be  celebrated." 

**A  feast,  a  feast!"  exclaimed  Poynings. 
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"A  feast  is  but  the  work  of  a  night,"  said  Vivian 
Grey:  "something  more  stirring  for  me!  What  say  you 
to  private  theatricals?" 

The  proposition  was,  of  course,  received  with 
enthnsiasm,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  unanimously 
agreed  to  act,  that  they  universally  remembered  that 
acting  was  not  allowed.  And  then  they  consulted 
whether  they  should  ask  Dallas,  and  then  they  remem- 
bered that  Dallas  had  been  asked  fifty  times,  and  then 
they  "snpposed  they  must  give  it  up;"  and  then  Vivian 
Grey  made  a  proposition  which  the  rest  were  secretly 
sigbing  for,  but  which  they  were  afraid  to  make  them- 
selves  —  he  proposed  that  they  should  act  without 
asking  Dallas.  —  "Well,  then,  we'U  do  it,  without 
asking  bim,"  said  Vivian;  —  "nothing  is  allowed  in 
this  life,  and  everything  is  done:  —  in  town  there  is  a 
thing  called  the  French  play,  and  that  is  not  allowed, 
yet  my  aunt  has  got  a  private  box  there.  Trust  me 
for  acting  —  but  what  shall  we  perform?" 

This  question  was,  as  usual,  the  fruitful  source  of 
jarring  opinions.  One  proposed  Otliello,  chiefly  because 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  black  a  face  with  a  bumt  cork. 
Another  was  for  Hamlet,  solely  because  he  wanted  to 
act  the  ghost,  which  he  proposed  doing  in  white  sliorts, 
and  a  night-cap.  A  third  was  for  Julius  Caesar,  be- 
cause the  murder  scene  "would  be  such  fun." 

"No!  no!"  said  Vivian,  tired  at  these  various  and 
varying  proposals,  "this  will  never  do.  Out  upon 
Tragedies;  let's  have  a  Comedy!" 

"A  Comedy!  a  Comedy!  —  oh!  how  delightful!" 
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After  an  immense  number  of  propositions,  and  an 
equal  number  of  repetitions,  Dr.  Hoadley's  bustling 
drama  was  fixed  upon.  Vivian  was  to  act  Banger, 
Augustus  Etherege  was  to  personale  Clarinda,  because 
he  was  a  fair  boy  and  always  blnshing;  and  the  rest 
of  the  characters  found  able  repräsentatives.  Every 
half-holiday  was  devoted  to  rehearsals,  and  nothing 
conld  exceed  the  amusement  and  thorough  fun  which 
all  the  preparations  elicited.  All  went  well  —  Vivian 
wrote  a  most  pathetic  prologue,  and  a  most  witty 
epilogue.  Etherege  got  on  capitally  in  the  mask  scene, 
and  Poynings  was  quite  perfect  in  Jack  Meggot.  There 
was,  of  conrse,  some  difficulty  in  keeping  all  things  in 
Order,  but  then  Vivian  Grey  was  such  an  excellent 
manager!  and  then,  with  infinite  tact,  the  said  manager 
conciliated  the  Classics,  for  he  allowed  St.  Leger  Smith 
to  select  a  Greek  motte,  from  the  Andromache,  for  the 
&ont  of  the  theatre;  and  Johnson  secundus  and  Barlow 
primns  were  complimented  by  being  allowed  to  act  the 

\  chairmen. 

But,  alas!  in  the  midst  of  all  this  sunshine,  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  dissension  were  fast  flourishing. 
Mr.  Dalla^s  himself  was  always  so  absorbed  in  some 
freshly-imported  G^rman  commentator,  that  it  was  a 
fixed  principle  with  him,  never  to  trouble  himself  with 
anything  that  concemed  his  pupils,  "out  of  school 
hours."  The  consequence  was,  that  certain  powers 
were  necessarily  delegated  to  a  certain  set  of  beings 
called  UsHERS. 

The  usherian  rule  had,  ho wever,  always  been  com- 

paratively  ligbt   at  Bumsley  Vicarage,    foc  the   good 
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Dallas,  never  for  a  moment  entrastmg  the  duties  of 
tnition  to  a  third  person,  engaged  these  depnties  merely 
as  a  sort  of  police,  to  regulato  the  bodies,  rather 
than  the  minds,  of  his  youthftil  subjects.  One  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  new  theory  introduced  into  the 
establishment  of  Bumsley  Vicarage  by  Mr.  Vivian  Grey, 
was,  that  the  ushers  were  to  be  considered  by  the  boys 
as  a  species  of  upper  servants ;  were  to  be  treated  with 
civility,  certainly,  as  all  servants  are  by  gentlemen; 
bat  that  no  farther  attention  was  to  be  paid  them,  and 
that  any  fellow  voluntarily  conversing  with  an  nsher 
was  to  be  cut  dead  by  the  whole  school.  This  pleasant 
arrangement  was  no  secret  to  those  whom  it  most  im- 
mediately  concemed,  and,  of  course,  rendered  Vivian 
rather  a  favourite  with  them.  These  men  had  not  the 
tact  to  conciliate  the  boy,  and  were,  notwithstanding, 
too  much  afraid  of  his  influence,  in  the  school  to  attack 
him  openly;  so  they  waited  with  that  patience  which 
insulted  beings  can  alone  endure. 

One  of  these  creatures  must  not  be  forgotten;  his 
name  was  Mallett;  he  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
genuine  usher.  The  monster  wore  a  black  coat  and 
waistcoat;  the  residue  of  his  costume  was  of  that 
mysterious  colour  known  by  the  name  of  pepper-and- 
salt  He  was  a  pallid  wretch  with  a  pug  nose,  white 
teeth,  and  marked  with  the  small-pox;  long  greasy 
black  hair,  and  small  black,  beady  eyes.  This  dsemon 
watched  the  progress  of  the  theatrical  Company  with 
eyes  g-loating  with  vengeance.  No  attempt  had  been 
made  to  keep  the  fact  of  the  rehearsal  a  secret  from 
the  police ;  no  objection,  on  their  part,  had  as  yet  been 
made;  the  twelve  weeks  diminished  to  six;  Banger  ha'' 
secretl7  oräered  a  dress  ßrom  town,    and  was  to  M 
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steel-handled  sword  frora  Fentnm's  for  Jack  Meggot; 
and  everything  was  proceeding  witli  the  most  delight- 
ful  success,  when  one  mortiing,  as  Mr.  Dallas  was  ap- 
parently  about  to  take  his  departure,  with  a  volurae  of 
Becker's  Thucydides  under  his  arm,  the  respected 
Dominie  stopped,  and  thus  harangued:  "■!  am  informed 
that  a  great  deal  is  going  on  in  this  family,  with  which 
it  is  intended  that  I  shall  be  kept  unacquainted.  It  is 
not  mj  intention  to  name  anybody,  or  anything  at 
present;  but  I  mnst  say  that  of  late  the  temper  of  this 
family  has  sadly  changed.  Whether  there  be  any  sedi- 
tious  stranger  among  you  or  not,  I  shall  not  at  present 
even  endeavour  to  discover;  but  I  will  warn  my  old 
friends  of  their  new  ones;"  and  so  saying,  the  Dominie 
withdrew. 

All  eyes  were  immediately  fixed  on  Vivian,  and  the 
faces  of  the  Classics  were  triumphant  with  smiles;  those 
of  the  manager's  particular  friends,  the  Eomantics,  we 
may  call  them,  were  clouded-,  but  who  shall  describe 
the  countenance  of  Mallett?  In  a  moment  the  school 
broke  up  with  an  agitated  and  tumultuous  uproar.  "No 
stranger!"  shouted  St.  Leger  Smith;  "No  stranger!" 
vociferated  a  prepared  gang.  Vivian'5  friends  were 
silent,  for  they  hesitated  to  accept  for  their  leader  the 
insulting  title.  Those  who  were  neither  Vivian's  friends 
nor  in  the  secret,  weak  creatures  who  side  always  with 
the  strongest,  immediately  swelled  the  insulting  chorus 
of  Mr.  St.  Leger  Smith.  That  worthy,  emboldened  by 
his  success  and  the  smiles  of  Mallett ,  contained  himself 
no  longer:  "Down  with  the  manager!"  he  cried.  His 
satellites  chorussed.  But  now  Vivian  rushed  forward. 
"Jffr.  Smith,  I  thank  you  for  being  so  definite;  —  take 
^At/"  and  he  ßtruck  Smith  with  such  force  that  the 
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A  staggered  and  feil;  bnt  Smith  instanüy  recovered, 
a  ring  was  as  instantly  formed.     To  a  common 
rver,  tbe  combatants  were  most  unequally  matcbed; 
Smith  was  a  burley,  big-limbed  animal,  alike  supe- 
lor  to  Grey  in  years  and  strength.  But  Vivian,  though 
delicate   in   firame,    and   more  youthM,    was  fall  bis 
match  in  spirit,   and,   thanks  to  being  a  Cockney!  ten 
times  bis  match  in  science.     He  had  not  bullt  a  white 
great    coat,    or    dmnk   blue    min   at  Ben  Burnus    for 
notbing!  ^ 

Ob!    how    beautifiilly  he  fought!    how  admirably  ■ 
straigbt  he  hit!   and  bis  stops  quick  as  lightning!   and  ', 
bis  foUowings  up  confounding  his  adversary  with  their   'i 
painful  celerity!     Smith,   alike  puzzled  and  punished,    • 
yet  proud  in  his  strength,  hit  round,   and  wild,   and 
false,    and  foamed  like   a  furious  elephant.     For  ten 
successive  rounds  the  result  was  dubious;   but  in  the 
eleventh  the  strength  of  Smith  began  to  fail  bim,   and 
tbe  men  were  more  fairly  matched.     "Go  it,   Eanger! 

—  go  it,  lianger!"  halloed  theGreyites;  "No  stranger! 

—  no  stranger!"  eagerly  bawled  the  more  numerous 
party.  "Smith's  floored,  by  Jove!"  exclaimed  Poynings, 
who  was  Grey's  second.  "At  it  again!  at  it  again!" 
exclaimed  all.  And  now,  when  Smith  must  certainly 
have  given  in,  suddenly  stepped  forward  Mr.  Mallett, 
accompanied  by  —  Dallas! 

"How,  Mr.  Grey!  No  ans  wer,  sir;  I  understand 
that  you  have  always  an  ans  wer  ready.  I  do  not  quote 
Scripture  lightly,^  Mi*.  Grey;  but  'Take  heed  that  you 
offend  not,  even  with  your  tongue.'  Now,  sir,  to  your 
room." 

When  Vivian  Grey  again  joined  his  companiona,  \iö 
found   himself  abnost   univeraaüy  shunned.     EÜieiegö 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 


ViviAN  ww  now  seventeen;  and  the  ßystem  of  pri- 
vate edacation  having  so  decidedly  failed,  it  was  re- 
solved  that  he  should  spend  the  years  antecedent  to 
his  going  to  Oxford,  at  home.  Nothi^g  could  be  a 
greater  failure  than  the  first  weeks  of  his  ^^course  of 
study."  He  was  perpetually  violating  the  sanctity  of 
the  drawing-room  by  the  pi^ence  of  Soapulas  and 
Hederics,  and  outraging  the  propriety  of  morning  visi- 
tors  by  bursting  into  his  mother's  boudoir,  witb  lexicons 
and  shppers. 

"Vivian,  my  dear,"  said  his  father  to  hilft  one  day, 
"this  will  never  do:  you  must  adopt  some  System  for 
your  studies,  and  some  locality  for  your  reading. 
Have  a  room  to  yourself^  set  apart  certain  hours  in 
the  day  for  your  books,  and  allow  no  consideratio»  on 
earth  to  influenae  you  to  violate  their  sacredness;  and 
above  all,  my  dear  boy,  keep  your  papers  in  order.  I 
find  a  dissertation  on  *The  Commerce  of  Carthage,' 
stuck  in  my  large  paper  copy  of  *Dibdin's  Decameron,' 
and  an  *  Essay  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Musie'  (pray  my 
dear  fellow  beware  of  magazine-scribbling)  Cracking 
the  back  of  Montfaucon's  *  Monarchie.'" 

Vivian  apologized,  promised,  protested,  and  finally 
sat  down  "  to  read."    He  had  laid  the  first  foundations 
^   of  accurate  classical  knowledge  under  the  tuition  of  ilie 
learned  Dallas ;  and  twelve  hours  a-day,  and  self-banish-    , 
ment  from  society,  overcame,  in  twelve  months,  the  iU    '{ 
effects  of  his  imperfect  education.     The  result  of  thU    { 
extraordinary  exertion  may  be  conceived.     At  the  end   .\ 
of  twelve  months,    Vivian,    like    many    other  young  \ 
enthusiaBtSj  bad  discovered  that  all  the  wit  and  wisdom  A 
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of  the  World  were  concentrated  in  some  fiffcj  antique 
Yolumes,  and  he  treated  the  unlucky  modems  with  the 
most  snblime  spirit  of  hanteur  imaginable.  A  chorus 
in  the  Medea,  that  painted  the  radiant  sky  of  Attica, 
disgosted  him  with  the  foggy  atmosphere  of  Great 
Britain;  and  while  Mrß.  Grey  was  meditating  a  visit  to 
Brighton,  her  son  was  dreaming  of  the  gulf  of  Salamis. 
The  spectre  in  the  Persaß  was  his  only  model  for  a 
ghost,  and  the  furies  in  the  Orestes  were  his  perfection 
of  tragical  machinery. 

Most  ingenious  and  educated  youths  have  fallen 
into  the  same  error;  but  few  have  ever  carried  such 
feelings  to  the  excess  that  Vivian  Grey  did;  for  while 
his  mind  was  daily  becoming  more  enervated  under 
the  beantiMl  but  banefal  influence  of  Classic  ßeverie, 
the  yonth  lighted  upon  Plato. 

Wonderfol  is  it,  that  while  the  whole  soul  of  Vivian 
Grey  seemed  concentrated  and  wrapped  in  the  glorious 
pages  of  the  Athenian,  —  while,  with  keen  and  almost 
inspired.  curiosity,  he  seai'ched,  and  foUowed  up,  and 
meditated  upon,  the  definite  mystery,  the  indefinite 
development,  —  while  his  spirit  altemately  bowed  in 
trembling  and  in  admiration,  as  he  seemed  to  be  listen- 
ing  to  the  secrets  of  the  Universe  revealed  in  the 
glorious  melodiös  of  an  immortal  voice;  —  wonderful 
is  it,  I  say,  that  the  writer,  the  study  of  whose  works 
appeared  to  the  young  scholar,  in  the  revelling  of  his 
enthusiasm,  to  be  the  sole  object  for  which  man  was 
bom  and  had  his  being,  was  the  caus^  by  which  Vivian 
Grey  was  saved  from  being  all  his  life  a  dreaming 
Scholar. 

Determined  to  spare  no  exertions,  and  to  neglect 
no  means,  Irr  which  he  might  enter  into  the  very  pene- 

2* 
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tralia  of  bis  mighty  nfaster's  meaning,  Vivian  determined 
to  attack  the  latter  Platonists.  These  were  a  race  of 
men,  of  whose  existence  he  knew  merely  by  the  refe- 
rences  to  their  productions,  which  were  sprinkled  in  the 
commentaries  of  his  "best  editions."  In  the  pride  of 
boyish  leaming,  Vivian  had  limited  his  libraiy  to  Clas- 
sics,  and  the  proud  leaders  of  the  later  schools  did  not 
consequently  grace  his  diminutive  book-case.  In  this 
dilemma  he  flew  to  his  father,  and  confessed  by  his 
request  that  his  favourites  were  not  all-sufficient. 

"Father!  I  wish  to  make  myself  master  of  the 
latter  Platonists.  I  want  Plotinus,  and  Porphyry, 
and  lamblichus,  and  Syrianns,  and  Maximus  Tyrius, 
and  Proclus,  and  Hierocles,  and  Sallustius,  and  Da- 
mascius.? 

Mr.  Grey  stared  at  his  son,  and  laughed. 

"My  dear  Vivian!  are  you  quite  convinced  that  the 
authors  you  ask  for  are  all  pure  Platonists?  or  have 
not  some  of  them  placed  the  great  end  rather  in  prac- 
tical  than  theoretic  virtue,  and  thereby  violated  the 
first  principles  of  your  master?  which  would  be  very 
ghockbig  —  Are  you  sure,  too,  that  these  gentlemen 
have  actually  *withdrawn  the  sacred  veil,  which  Covers 
firom  profane  eyes  the  luminous  spectacles?'  Are  you 
quite  convinced  that  every  one  of  these  worthies  lived 
at  least  five  hundred  years  after  the  great  master?  for 
I  need  not  teil  so  profound  a  Piatonist  as  yourself, 
that  it  was  not  tili  tiiat  period  that  even  glimpses  of 
the  great  master's  meaning  were  discovered.  Strange! 
that  TIME  should  alike  favour  the  philosophy  of  theory, 
xoä  the  philosophy  of  facts.  Mr.  Vivian  Grey,  bene- 
JStiag',  Jpresmne,   by  the  lapse  of  ftirther  centuries,  is 


;t  US  have  a  litde  conversation  together.  Fathet 
>n,  and  father  and  son  on  such  terms  as  we  are, 
L  reaJlj  communicate  oftener  together  than  we  do. 
}   been,   perhaps,  my  fault;    it  .shall  not  be  so 

üy  dear  sir!" 

STay,  nay,  it  shall  be  my  fault  now.  Whose  it 
be  in  ftiture,' Vivian,  time  will  show.  My  dear 
n,  you  have  now  spent  upwards  of  a  year  under 
oof ,  and  your  cpnduct  has  been  as  correct  as  the 
rigid  parent  might  require.  I  have  not  wished  to 
are  with  the  progress  of  your  mind,  /and  I  regret 
have  been  negligent,  but  not  wilftdly  so.  I  do 
k  it;  because,  whatever  may  be  your  powers, 
n,  I  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  experience. 
yon  smile  at  a  word  which  I  so  often  use.  Well, 
were  I  to  talk  to  you  for  ever,  you  would  not 
■stand  what  I  mean  by  that  single  word.     The 
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same.  Take  the  advice  of  one  who  has  committed  as 
many,  ay,  more  follies  than  yourself;  bttt  who  woüld 
bless  the  hoar  that  he  had  been  a  fool,  if  his  experience 
might  be  of  benefit  to  his  beloved  son." 

«My  father!" 

"Nay,  don't  agitate  yourself;  we  are  Consulting 
together.  Let  us  see  what  is  to  be  done.  Try  to 
ascertain  when  you  are  alone,  what  may  be  the  chief 
objeots  of  your  existence  in  this  world.  I  want  you  to 
take  no  theological  dogmas  for  granted,  nor  to  satisfy 
your  doubts  by  ceasing  to  think;  but,  whether  we  are 
in  this  World  in  a  State  of  probation  for  another,  or 
whether  we  cease  altogether  when  we  cease  to  breathe, 
human  feelings  teil  me  that  we  have  some  duties  to 
perform,  —  to  our  fellow-creatures  —  to  our  friends 
—  to  ourselves,  Pray,  teil  me,  my  dear  boy,  what 
possible  good  your  perusal  of  the  latter  Platonists  can 
produce  to  either  of  these  three  interests?  I  trust  that 
my  child  is  not  one  of  those  who  look  with  a  glazed 
eye  on  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  and  who  would 
dream  away  an  useless  life  by  idle  puzzles  of  the 
brain:  —  creatures  who  consider  their  existence  as  an 
unprofitable  mystery,  and  yet  are  afraid  to  die.  You 
will  find  Plotinus  in  the  fourth  shelf  of  the  next  room, 
Vivian." 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

In  England,  personal  distinction  is  the  only  pass- 
port  to  the  society  of  the  great.     Whether  this  distino* 

■tion  arise  from  fortune,  family,  or  talent,  is  immaterial; 
hut  certsan  it  is,  to  enter  into  high  society,  a  man  must 

eitber  bave  hloody  a  million,  or  a  genina. 
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The  reputation  of  Mr.  Grey  had  aiways  made  him 
an  honoured  guest  atnoüg  the  powerM  and  the  great. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  aiways  been  anxious 
timt  his  son  should  be  at  home  as  little  as  possible; 
for  he  feared  for  a  youth  the  fascmation  of  London 
Society.  Altiiough  Jbusied  with  his  studies,  and  pro- 
fming  "not  to  visit,"  Vivian  could  not  avoid  occa- 
rionally  £nding  himself  in  Company  in  which  boys 
shoold  never  be  seen;  and,  what  was  still  worse,  from 
a  eertun  social  spirit,  an  indefinable  tact,  with  which 
Natore  had  endowed  him,  this  boy  of  nineteen  began 
to  think  this  society  veiy  delightful.  Most  persons  of 
his  age  would  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  with 
perfect  safety;  they  would  have  entered  certain  rooms, 
at  certain  hours,  with  stiff  cravats,  and  Nugee  coats, 
and  black  velvet  waistcoats;  and  after  having  annoyed 
all  those  who  condescended  to  know  of  their  existence, 
with  their  red  hands  and  their  white  gloves,  they  would 
have  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  conversa- 
tionised  with  any  stray  four-year-older  not  yet  sent  to 
bed. 

But  Vivian  Grey  was  a  graceful,  lively  lad,  with 
just  enough  of  dandyism  to  preserve  him  from  com- 
mitting  qaucheries^  and  with  a  devil  of  a  tongue.  All 
men  will  agree  with  me  that  the  only  rival  to  be  feared 
by  a  man  of  spirit  is  —  a  clever  boy.  What  makes 
them  so  populär  with  women,  it  is  difficult  to  ex  piain; 
bowever,  Lady  Julia  Knighton,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Del- 
mingtoQ,  and  half  a  score  of  dames  of  fashion,  were 
aiways  patronising  our  hero,  who  found  an  evening 
spent  in  their  society  not  altogether  dull,  for  there  is 
no  fascination  so  irresistible  to  a  boy  as  the  smile  of 
Ä  married  woman.      Vivian  had  passed  such   a  reclwR^ 
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lifo  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half ,  that  he  had 
quite  forgotten  that  he  was  once  considered  a  very 
agreeable  fellow;  and  so,  determined  to  discover  what 
right  he  ever  had  to  such  a  reputation,  he  dashed  into 
all  these  amourettes  in  beautiM  style. 

But  Vivian  Grey  was  a  young  and  tender  plant  in 
a  moral  hot-house.  His  eharacter  was  developing  itself 
too  soon.  Although  his  evenings  were  now  generally 
passed  in  the  manner  we  have  alluded  to,  this  boy  was, 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  a  hard  and  indefatigable 
Student;  and  having  now  got  through  an  immense  series 
of  historical  reading,  he  had  stumbled  upon  a  branch 
of  study  certainly  the  most  delightful  in  the  world; 
but,  for  a  boy,  as  certainly  the  most  perilous  —  the 

STUDY  OF  POLITICS. 

And  now  everything  was  solved!  the  inexplicable 
longings  of  his  soul,  which  had  so  often  perplexed 
him,  were  at  length  explained.  The  want,  the  inde- 
finable  want,  which  he  had  so  constantly  experienced, 
was  at  last  supplied;  the  grand  object  on  which  to 
bring  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  bear  and  work  was  at 
last  provided.  He  paced  his  Chamber  in  an  agitated 
spirit,  and  panted  for  the  Senate. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  was  the  evil  of  all  this?  and 
the  reader  will,  perhaps,  murmur  something  about  an 
honourable  spirit  and  youthful  ambition.  The  evil  was 
great  The  time  drew  nigh  for  Vivian  to  leave  his 
home  for  Oxford  —  that  is,  for  him  to  commence  his 
long  preparation  for  entering  on  his  career  in  life.  And 
now  this  person,  who  was  about  to  be  a  pupil  —  this 
boy,  this  stripling,  who  was  going  to  begin  his  educa- 
tion  —  haä  all  the  desires  of  a  matured  mind  —  of  an 
experienced  man,  but  without  maturity  and  mthout  ex- 
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perience.  He  was  already  a  cuiming  reader  of  human 
hearts;  and  feit  conscious  that  bis  was  a  tongue  wUch 
was  bom  to  guide  human  beings.  The  idea  of  Oxford 
to  such  an  individual  was  an  Insult! 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

We  must  endeavour  to  trace,  if  possible,  more  ac- 
corately  the  workings  of  Vivian  Grey's  mind  at  this 
period  of  bis  existence.  In  the  plenitude  of  bis  ambi- 
tion,  he  stopped  one  day  to  inquire  in  what  manner  he 
could  obtam  bis  magnificent  ends. 

"The  Bar  —  pooh!  law  and  bad  jokes  tili  we  are 
forty;  and  then,  witb  the  most  brilliant  success,  the 
prospect  of  gout  and  a  Coronet.  Besides,  to  succeed  as 
an  auivocate,  I  must  be  a  great  lawyer;  and,  to  be  a 
great  lawyer,  I  must  give  up  my  chance  of  being  a 
great  man.  The  Services  in  war  time  are  fit  only  for 
desperadoes  (and  that  truly  am  I);  but,  in  peace,  are  fit 
only  for  fools.  The  Church  is  more  rational.  Let  me 
see:  I  should  certainly  like  to  act  Wolsey;  but  the 
thousand  and  one  chances  against  me!  And  truly  I  feel 
my  destiny  should  not  be  on  a  chance.  Were  I  the  son 
of  a  millionaire,  or  a  noble,  I  might  have  all.  Curse 
on  my  lot!  that  the  want  of  a  few  rascal  counters,  and 
the  possession  of  a  little  rascal  blood,  should  mar  my 
fortunes!" 

Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  Vivian's  thoughts, 
until,  musing  himself  almost  into  madness,  he  at  last 
made,  as  he  conceived,  the  Grand  Discovery.  ^'Eiches 
are  Power ^  sajs  the  Eeonomlst:  —  and  is  not  Intelleci^ 
asks  tbe  PMlosopher,    And  y et,  Tviiie  the  influence.ot 
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tbe  millionaire  is  instantly  feit  in  all  classes  of  society, 
how  is  it  that  *  Noble  Mind'  so  often  leaves  us  unknown 
and  uühononred?  Why  have  there  been  statesmen  who 
have  never  mied,  and  heroes  wbo  bave  never  con* 
quered?  Wby  have  glorious  pbilosopbers  died  in  a 
garret?  and  why  have  there  been  poets  whose  only 
admirer  has  been  Natnre  in  her  echoes?  It  must  be 
that  these  beings  have  thought  only  of  themselves,  and, 
constant  and  elaborate  students  of  their  own  glorious 
natures,  have  forgotten  or  disdained  the  study  of  all 
others.  Yes!  we  must  mix  with  the  herd;  we  must 
enter  into  their  feelings;  we  must  humour  their  weak- 
nesses;  we  must  sympathise  with  the  sorrows  that  we 
do  not  feel;  and  share  the  merriment  of  fools.  Oh,  yes! 
to  rule  men,  we  must  be  men;  to  prove  that  we  are 
stroQg,  we  must  be  weak;  to  prove  that  we  are  giants, 
we  must  be  dwarfe ;  even  as  the  Eastem  Genie  was  hid 
in  the  charmed  bottle.  Our  wisdom  must  be  concealed 
under  foUy,  and  our  constancy  under  caprice. 

"I  have  been  ofken  strudk  by  the  ancient  tales  of 
Jupiter's  visits  to  the  earth.  In  these  fanciftil  adven- 
tures,  the  god  bore  no  indication  of  the  Thunderer's 
glory;  but  was  a  man  of  low  estate,  a  herdsman,  a 
bind,  often  an  animal.  A  mighty  spirit  has  in  Tradi- 
tion, Time's  great  moralist,  perused  'the  wisdom  of  the 
aneients/  Even  in  the  same  spirit,  I  would  explain 
Jove's  terrestrial  visitings.  For,  to  govem  man,  even 
the  god  appeared  to  feel  as  a  man;  and  sometimes  as 
a  beast,  was  apparently  influenced  by  their  vilest  pas- 
sions.    Mankind,  then,  is  my  great  game. 

"At  this  moment,  how  many  a  powerful  noble  wants 

only  wit  ft)  be  a  Minister;  and  what  wants  Vivian  Grey 

to  Attain  the  same  end?   That  noble's  inüuence.    When 
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two  persoxLS  can  so  materially  assist  each  other,  why 
are  Äey  not  brought  together?  Shall  1,  becauise  my 
bürth  banlks  my  fancy  —  shall  I  pass  my  life  a  moping 
misanthrope  in  an  old  cbäteau?  Supposing  I  am  in  con- 
tact  witb  tbis  magnifico,  am  I  prepared?  Now,  let  me 
probe  my  yery  souL  Does  my  cheek  blancb?  I  have 
the  mind.  for  the  conception;  and  I  can  perform  right 
skilfolly  npon  the  most  splendid  of  musical  instruments 
—  the  human  voiee  —  to  make  those  conceptions  — 
beloved  by  others.  There  wants  but  one  thing  more  — 
conrage,  pure,  perfect  courage;  and  does  Vivian  Grey 
know  fear?"  He  laughed  an  answer  of  bitterest 
derision. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Is  it  surprising  that  Vivian  Grrey,  with  a  mind 
teeming  with  such  feelings,  should  view  the  approach 
of  the  season  for  his  departure  to  Oxford  with  sen- 
timents  of  disgust?  After  hours  of  bitter  meditation  he 
sought  his  father;  he  made  him  acq[uainted  with  his 
feelings,  but  concealed  from  him  his  actual  views,  and 
dwelt  on  the  misery  of  being  thrown  back  in  life,  at  a 
period  when  society  seemed  instinct  with  a  spirit  pecu- 
liarly  active,  and  when  so  many  openings  were  daily 
offered  to  the  adventurous  and  the  bold. 

** Vivian ,"said  Mr.  Grey,  "beware  of  endeavouring 
to  become  a  great  man  in  a  hurry.  One  such  attempt 
in  ten  thousand  may  succeed:  these  are  fearful  odds. 
Admirer  as  you  are  of  Lord  Bacon,  you  may  perhaps 
remember  a  certain  parable  of  his,  called  'Memnon,  or 
a  youth  too  forward.'  I  hope  you  are  not  going  tO  be 
ODe  of  tbose  sons  of  Aurora,    'who,  puffed  up  Wltll  t\lö 
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glittering  show  of  vanity  and  ostentation,  attempt  actions 
above  their  strength.' 

"You  talk  to  me  about  the  peculiarly  active  spirit 
of  Society;  if  the  spirit  of  society  be  so  peculiarly  ac- 
tive, Mr.  Vivian  Grey  should  bewai?e  lest  it  outstrip 
bim.  Is  neglecting  to  matore  your  mind,  my  boy, 
exactly  the  way  to  win  the  race?  This  is  an  age  of  un- 
settled  opinions  and  contested  principles:  —  in  the  very 
measures  of  oor  administration,  the  speculative  spirit  of 
the  present  day  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  imp^dpable. 
Nay,  don't  start,  my  dear  fellow,  and  look  the  yery 
Prosopopeia  of  Political  Economy!  I  know  exactly 
what  you  are  going  to  say;  but,  if  you  please,  we'll 
leaye  Turgot  and  Galileo  to  Mr.  Ganning  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  your  cousin  Hargrave  and  bis  Debating 
Society.  However,  jesting  apart,  get  your  hat,  and 
walk  with  me  as  far  asEvans's,  where  I  have  promised 
to  look  in,  to  see  the  Mazarin  Bible,  and  we  will  talk 
this  affair  over  as  we  go  along. 

"I  am  no  bigot,  you  know,  Vivian.  I  am  not  one. 
of  those  who  wish  to  oppose  the  application  of  refined 
philosophy  to  the  common  business  of  life.  We  are,  I 
hope,  an  improving  race;  there  is  room,  I  am  sure,  for 
great  improvement,  and  the  perfectibility  of  man  is 
certainly  a  very  pretty  dream.  (How  well  that  Union 
Club  House  comes  out  now,  since  they  have  made  the 
opening);  but,  although  we  may  have  steam  kitchens, 
human  natureis,  I  imagine,  much  the  same  this  moment 
that  we  are  Walking  in  Pall-Mall  East,  as  it  was  some 
thousand  years  ago,  when  as  wise  men  were  Walking 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus.  When  our  moral  powers 
increase  in  proportion  to  oi^:  physical  ones,  then  huzza 
ybr  the  perfecdhUity   of  man!    and  i^a^^cXÄjÄft  ^   idle 


res.  This  is  not  exactly  the  Socratic  process; 
3  for  the  yvcü^c  asavxov  of  the  more  ancient 
an,  that  principle  is  quite  out  of  fashion  in  the 
mth  centoy  (I  believe  that's  the  phrase).  Seif  is 
ly  person  whom  we  know  nothing  about. 
tut,  my  dear  Vivian,  as  to  the  immediate  point 
'  consideration:  —  in  my  libraiy,  uninfluenced 
icontFolled  by  passion  or  by  party,  I  cannot  but 
at  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  all  that  we  are 
g  and  striving  for  can  take  place,  without  some 
thout  much  evil.  In  ten  years'  time,  perhaps,  or 
the  fever  will  have  subsided,  and  in  ten  years' 
or  less,  your  intellect  will  be  matured.  Now,  my 
3ir,  instead  of  talking  about  the  active  spirit  of 
je,  and  the  opportunities  offered  to  the  adven- 
and  the  hold,  ought  you  not  rather  to  congra- 
yourself,  that  a  great  change  is  effecting  at  a 
of  your  life  when  you  need  not,  individually,  be 
ted  to  the  possibility  of  being  injured  by  its 
ion;    and  when  you  are  preparing  your  mind  to 
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parentally,  to  protest  against  this  very  crude  proposi- 
tion  of  yours.  However,  if  you  choose  to  lose  a  term 
or  two,  do.  Don't  blame  me,  you  know,  if  afterwards 
you  repent  it." 

Here  dashed  by  the  gorgeous  equipage  of  Mrs.  Or- 
molu,  the  wife  of  a  man  who  was  working  all  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  in  Christendom.  "Ah!  my  dear  Vi- 
vian,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  "it  is  this  which  has  tumed  all 
your  brains.  In  tbis  age  every  one  is  striving  to  make 
an  immense  fortune,  and  what  is  most  terrific,  at  the 
same  time  a  speedy  one.  This  thirst  for  sudden  wealth 
it  is,  which  engenders  the  extravagant  conceptions,  and 
fosters  that  wild  spirit  of  speculation  which  is  now 
stalking  abroad;  and -which,  like  the  Dsemon  in  Fran- 
kenstein,  not  only  fearfuUy  wanders  over  the  whole 
wide  face  of  nature,  but  grins  in  the  imagined  solitude 
of  our  secret  Chambers.  Oh!  my  son,  it  is  for  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day  that  I  tremble  —  seduced  by 
the  'temporary  success  of  a  few  children  of  fortune,  I 
observe  that  their  minds  recoil  from  the  prospects  which 
are  held  forth  by  the  ordinary,  and,  mark  me,  by  the 
only  modes  of  acquiring  property  —  fair  trade,  and 
honourable  professions.  It  is  for  you  and  your  com- 
panions  that  I  fear.  God  grant  that  there  may  not  be 
a  moral  as  well  as  a  political  disorganisation!  God 
grant  that  our  youth,  the  hope  of  our  State,  may  not 
be  lost  to  us!  For,  oh!  my  son,  the  wisest  has  said, 
*He  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rieh,  shall  not  be  inno- 
cent.^     Let  us  step  into  Glarke's  and  take  an  ice." 
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BOOK     IL 

CHAPTEK  I. 

Th£  Marquess  of  Garabas  started  in  lifo  as  the 
cadet  of  a  noble  family.  The  earl,  bis  father,  like  the 
woodman  in  the  fahy  tale,  was  blessed  with  three  sons 
—  the  &st  was  an  idiot,  and  was  destined  for  the  Co- 
ronet; tbe  second  was  a  man  of  business,  and  was 
edncated  for  the  Comn^ons;  the  third  was  a  Eou^,  and 
was  sbipped  to  the  Golonies. 

The  present  Marquess,  then  the  Honourable  Sidney 

LfOrraine,    prospered  in  bis  political  career.     He  was 

servile,  and  pompous,  and  indefatigable,  and  loquacious 

—  SO   Tvbispered  the  world:  —  bis  friends  hailed  bim 

as,   at  once,   a  courtier  and  a  sage,   a  man  of  business 

and  an  orator.    After  revelling  in  bis  fair  proportion  of 

commissionersbips,  and  under-secretary-sbips,   and  the 

rest  of  the  milk  and  boney  of  the  political  Canaan ,  the 

apex    of  the  pyramid  of  bis  ambition  was    at    lengtb 

"visible,   for   Sidney  Lorraine   became    President    of  a 

Board,  and  wriggled  into  the  adytum  of  the  cabinet. 

At  tbis  moment  bis  idiot  brotber  died.  To  com- 
pensate  for  bis  loss  of  office,  and  to  secure  bis  votes, 
the  !Earl  of  Carabas  was  promoted  in  the  peerage,  and 
was  preisented  vith  some  magnificent  office,  meaning 
notbing  —  swelling  with  dignity,  and  void  of  duties. 
As  years  roUed  on,  various  changes  took  place  in  the 
administratiöz/^  of  wbich  bia  Lordsbip  was  once  a  WM5 
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ponent  part;  and  the  ministry,  to  their  surprise,  getting 
populär,  found  that  the  command  of  the  Carabas  interest 
was  not  of  such  vital  importance  to  them  as  heretofore, 
and  so  his  Lordship  was  voted  a  bore,  and  got  shelyed. 
Not  that  his  Lordship  was  bereaved  of  his  splendid 
office,  or  that  anything  occurred,.indeed,  by  which  the 
uninitiated  might  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the 
beams  of  his  Lordship 's  consequence  were  shom:  but 
the  Marquess's  secret  applications  at  the  Treasury  were 
no  longer  listened  to;  and  pert  under-seeretaries  settled 
their  cravats,  and  whispered  "that  the  Carabas  interest 
was  gone  by.'' 

The  noble  Marquess  was  not  insensible  to  his  Situa- 
tion, for  he  was  what  the  world  calls  ambitious;  but 
the  yigour  of  his  faculties  had  vanished  beneath  the 
united  influence  of  years  and  indolence  and  ill-humour; 
for  his  Lordship,  to  avoid  ennui,  had  quarrelled  with 
his  son,  and  then  having  lost  his  only  friend,  had 
quarrelled  with  himself. 

Such  was  the  distinguished  individual  who  graced, 
one  day  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season  of  18 — ,  the 
classic  board  of  Horace  Grey,  Esquire.  The  reader 
will,  perhaps,  be  astonished,  that  such  a  man  as  his 
Lordship  should  be  the  guest  of  such  a  man  as  our 
hero's  father;  but  the  truth  iö,  the  Marquess  of  Carabas 
had  just  been  disappointed  in  an  attempt  on  the  chair 
of  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  which,  for  want 
of  something  better  to  do ,  he  was  ambitious  of  filling, 
and  this  was  a  conciliatory  visit  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  that  body,  and  one  who  had 
Yoted  against  him  with  particular  enthusiasm.  The 
Marquess,  8Ü\\  a  politician,  was  now,  as  he  imagined, 
securing  his  boBt'ß  votQ  for  a  futare  St  Andrew's  day. 
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The  cuisine  of  Mr.  Grey  was  süperb;  for  although 
m  enthosiastic  advocate  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
k  was  an  equally  ardent  supporter  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  body.  Indeed,  the  necessary  dependence  of  the 
sanity  of  the  one  on  the  good  keeping  of  the  other, 
was  one  of  his  most  favourite  theories,  and  one  which, 
Uns  day,  he  was  snpporting  with  very  pleasant  and 
iacetions  reasoning.  His  Lordship  was  delighted  with 
his  new  friend,  and  still  Aore  delighted  wiöi  his  new 
fiiend's  theory.  The  Marquess  himself  was,  indeed, 
quite  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Grey;  for  he  never 
made  a  speech  without  previously  taking  a  sandwich, 
and  woold  baye  sunk  ander  the  estimates  a  thoiisand 
thnes,  had  it  not  been  for  the  juicy  friendship  of  the 
fruit  of  Portugal. 

The  guests  were  not  numerous.    A  regius  professor 

of  Greek;  an  officer  just  escaped  from  Sockatoo;  a  man 

of  science,  and  two  M.P.'s  with  his  Lordship;  the  host, 

and  Mr.  Vivian  Grey,   constituted  the  party.     Oh,   no! 

tbere  were  two  others.     There  was  a  Mr.  John  Brown, 

a  fasbionable  poet,  and  who,  ashamed  of  his  own  name, 

published  his  melodies  under  the  more  euphonious  and 

romantic  title  of  "Clarence  Devonshire,"  and  there  was 

a  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  a  fashionable  novelist;  —  that  is 

to   say,     a    person   who    occasionally    publishes    three 

volumes,  one-half  of  which  contain  the  adventures  of  a 

young  gentleman  in  the  country;  and  the  other  volume 

and  a  half,  the  adventures  of  the  same  young  gentleman 

in  the  metropolis;  —  a  sort  of  writer,  whose  constant 

tattle  about  beer  and  billiards,   and  eating  soup,   and 

:he  horribility  of  "coramitting"  puns,  give  truly  a  most 

admirable  and  accurate  idea  of  the  conversation  of  the 

icfined  Bociety  of  the  reßned  metropolis  of  Great  Exi- 
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tain.  These  two  last  gentlemen  were  "pets"  of  Mrs. 
Grey. 

The  conyersation  may  be  conceived.  Each  person 
was  of  course  prepared  with  a  certain  quota  of  infor- 
mation,  without  which  no  man  in  London  is  morallj 
entiüed  to  dine  out;  and  when  the  quota  was  expended, 
the  amiable  host  took  the  burthen  upon  his  own 
Shoulders,  and  endeavoured,  as  the  phrase  goes,  to 
draw  out  his  guests. 

0  London  dinners!  emptj  artificial  nothings!  and 
that  -beings  can  be  found,  and  those  too  the  flower  of 
the  land,  who,  day  after  day,  can  act  the  same  parts 
in  the  same  duU,  dreary  farce!  The  officer  had  dis- 
coursed  sufficiently  about  "his  intimate  friend,  the 
Soudan,"  and  about  the  chain  armour  of  the  Sodkatoo 
cuirassiers;  and  one  of  the  M.P.'s.,  who  was  in  the 
Guards,  had  been  defeated  in  a  ridiculous  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  breast-plates  of  the  household  troops  of 
Great  Britain  were  superior  to  those  of  the  household 
troops  of  Timtomtoo.  Mrs.  Grey,  to  whose  opinion 
both  parties  deferred,  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  Soudan. 
And  the  man  of  science  had  lectured  about  a  machine 
which  might  destroy  fifteen  Square  feet  of  human  beings 
in  a  second,  and  yet  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket 
And  the  Classic,  who,  for  a  professor,  was  quite  a  man 
of  the  World,  had  the  latest  news  of  the  new  Hercu- 
laneum  process,  and  was  of  opinion  that,  if  they  could 
but  succeed  in  unrolling  a  certain  suspicious-looking 
scroll,  we  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  minute 
treatise  on  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Li  short,  all  had  said  their 
say.  There  was  a  dead  pause,  and  Mrs.  Grey  looked 
at  her  husband,  and  rose. 

How  Singular  it  is^  that  when  this  move  takes  place 
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mencement  of  this  argoment  that  the   whole    of  this 
difference  arises." 

The  eyes  of  the  Marquess  sparkled  —  and  the 
mouth  of  tibe  Marquess  was  closed.  His  Lordship  was 
delighted  that  his  reputation  might  yet  he  saved;  hut 
as  he  was  not  perfectly  acquainted  in  what  manner  that 
salvation  was  to  he  effected,  he  prudently  left  the  hattle 
to  his  youthful  champion. 

Mr.  Vivian  Grey  proceeded  with  the  utmost  sang 
froid:  he  commented  upon  expressions,  split  and  suhti- ' 
lized  words,  insinuated  opinions,  and  finally  quoted  a 
whole  passage  of  Bolingbroke  to  prove  that  the  opinion 
of  the  most  noble  the  Marquess  of  Garabas  was  one  of 
the  soundest,  wisest,  and  most  convincing  of  opinions 
that  ever  was  promulgated  by  mortal  man.    The  tables 

'  were  tumed,  the  guests  looked  astounded,  the  Marqness 
settled  his  ruffles,  and  perpetually  exclaimed  "Exactiy 
what  I  meantl"  and  his  opponents,  fulLof  wine  and 
quite  puzzied,  gave  in. 

It  was  a  ruie  with  Vivian  Grey,  never  to  advance 
any  opinion  as  his  own.  He  had  been  too  deep  a 
Student  of  human  nature,  not  to  be  aware  that  the  opi- 
nions of  a  boy  of  twenty,  however  sound,  and  how- 
ever  correct,  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  being  adopted 
by  his  eider,  though  feebler,  fellow-creatures.  In  at- 
taining  any  end,  it  was  therefore  his  System  always  to 
advance  his  opinion  as  that  of  some  eminent  and  con- 
sidered  personage;  and  when,  under  the  sanction  of 
this  name,  the  opinion  or  advice  was  entertained  and 
listened  to,  Vivian  Grey  had  no  fear  that  he  could 
prove  its  correctness  and  its  expediency.  He  possessed 
also  the  Singular  faculty  of  being  able  to  iöiprovise 

qnotationa,  that  is,  he  could  unpremeditatßdly  clothe  his 
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«mceptions  in  langnage  cbaracteristic  of  the  style  of 

my  particnlar  author:  and  Vivian  Grey  was  reputed  in 

die  World  as  having  the  most  astonishing  memory  that 

ever  existed ;  for  there  was  searcely  a  subject  of  discus- 

aon  in  which  he  did  not  gain  the  victory,  by  the  great 

names  he   enlisted  on  bis  side  of  the  argument.     His 

fikther  was    aware  of  the   existence  of  this  dangerous 

&ciilty,  and  had  often  remonstrated  with  his  son  on  the 

ose  of  it.    On  the  present  occasion,  wben  the  buzz  had 

aomewhat  subsided,  Mr.  Grrey  looked  smiling  to  his  son, 

and  Said,  "Vivian,  my  dear,  can  you  teil  me  in  wbat 

werk  of  Bolingbroke  I  can  find  liie  eloquent  passage 

you  have  just  quoted?"  —  "Ask  Mr.  Hargrave,   sir," 

replied  the  son,  with  the  most  perfect  coolness;   then, 

toming  to  the  member,  "You  know,  Mr.  Hargraye,  you 

are  reputed  the  most  profound  political  Student  in  the 

House,  and  more  intimately  acquainted  than  any  other 

person  with  the  works  of  Bolingbroke." 

Mr.  Hargrave  knew  no  such  thing;  —  but  he  was  a 
weak  man,  and,  seduced  by  the  compliment,  he  was 
afraid  to  prove  himself  unworthy  of  it  by  confessing 
his  ignorance  of  the  passage. 

CoflFee  was  announced. 

Vivian  did  not  let  the  Peer  escape  him  in  the 
drawing-room.  He  soon  managed  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation  with  him;  and  certainly  the  Marquess  of  Carabas 
never  found  a  more  entertaining  companion.  Vivian 
discoursed  on  a  new  Venetian  liqueur,  and  taught  the 
Harquess  how  to  muH  Moselle,  an  Operation  of  which 
die  Marquess  had  never  heard  (as  who  has?);  and  then 
the  flood  of  anecdotes,  and  little  innocent  personalities, 
and  the  compliments  so  exqnisitely  introdueed,  thait 
tha^  scarceljr  appeared  to   he   compüments ;     and  Ü 
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voice  so  pleasant',  and  condliatiiig,  and  the  quotation 
from  the  Marqness^  own  speech;  and  the  wonderM  art 
of  which  the  Marquess  was  not  aware,  by  which,  during 
all  this  time,  the  lively,  chattering,  amnsing,  elegant 
conversationist,  so  füll  of  scandal,  politics,  and  cookeiy, 
did  not  so  much  appear  to  be  Mr.  Vivian  Grey  as  the 
Marquess  of  Carabas  himself. 

"Well,  I  must  be  gone,"  said  the  fascinated  noble; 
"I  really  have  not  feit  in  such  spirits  for  some  time;  I 
almost  fear  I  häve  been  vulgär  enough  to  be  amusing, 
eh!  eh!  eh!  —  but  you  young  men  are  sad  fellows,  eh! 
eh!  eh!  —  Don't  forget  to  call  on  me  —  good  evening! 
and  Mr.  Vivian  Grey  I  Mr.  Vivian  Grey ! "  said  his  Lord- 
ship,  retuming,  "you'U  not  forget  the  receipt  you  pro- 
mised  me  for  making  tomahawk  punch." 

"Certainly  not,  my  Lord,"  said  the  young  man; 
"only  it  must  be  invented  first,"  thought  Vivian,  as  he 
took  up  his  light  to  retire.  "But  never  mind,  never 
mind;  — 


Ohapeau  bas  I  Chapeaa  bas  I 
Gloire  aa  Marquis  de  Carabas! 


\ 


CHAPTER  n. 


A  FEW  days  after  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Grey's,  as  the 
Marquess  of  Carabas  was  sitting  in  his  library,  and 
sighing,  in  the  fulness  of  his  ennui,  as  he  looked  on 
his  large  library  table ,  once  triply  covered  with  official 
Communications,  now  thinly  besprinkled  with  a  stray 
parliamentary  paper  or  two,  his  steward's  accounts,  and 
a  few  lettexB  from  so'me  grumbling  tenants,  Mr.  Vivian 
(rrejr  was  announced. 
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"I  fear  I  am  intruding  on  your  Lordship,  but  I 
reaUj  conld  not  refrain  from  bringing  you  the  receipt 
I  promised." 

"Most  happy  to  see  ye,  ipost  happy  to  see  ye." 
"This  is  exactly  the  correct  receipt,  my  Lord.    To 

EVBBT    TWO    BOTTLBS   DP    STILL    CHAMPAGNE,    ONE    PINT 

op  CÜRA90A."    The  Peer's  eyes  glistened,  and  bis  com- 
panion  proceeded;  "One  pint  of  cüra^oa;  catch  the 

AROMA     OP     A    POUND    OP    GREEN    TEA,     AND    DASH    THE 
WHOLB  WITH  GLENLIVET." 

"Splendid!"  ejaculated  the  Marqness. 

"The  nice  point,  however,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
define  in  a  receipt,  is  catching  the  aroma.  What  sort  of 
a  genins  is  your  Lordship's  gastrical  chefV'' 

"First-rate!  Lapörte  is  a  genius." 

"Well,  my  Lord!  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  super- 
intend  the  first  concoction  for  you;  and  remember  par- 
ticularly,"  said  Vivian,  rising,  "remember  it  must  be 
iced." 

"Certainly,  my  dear  fellow:  but  pray  don't  think  of 
going  yet." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  my  Lord;  but  such  a  pressure  of 
engagements  —  your  Lordship's  kindness  is  so  great, 
and ,  really,  I  fear,  that  at  this  moment  especially,  your 
Lordship  can  öcarcely  be  in  a  humour  for  my  trifling." 

"Why  this  moment  especially,  Mr.  Vivian  Grey?" 

"Oh,  my  Lord!  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  your  Lord- 
ship's  talents  for  business;  but  still  I  had  conceived, 
that  the  delicate  Situation  in  which  your  Lordship  is 
now  placed,  requiring  such  anxious  attention,  such  — " 

"Delicate  Situation!  anxious  attention!  why  man! 
you  speak  riddJe&  I  certainly  bave  a  great  deal  0? 
hasineffB   to   transact:  people   are   so    obstinate,    or   W 
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foolish,  they  will  consult  me,  certainly,  —  and  cer- 
tainly  I  feel  it  my  duty,  Mr.  Vivian  Grey,  —  I  feel  it 
the  duty,  sir,  of  every  Peer  in  this  happy  country  (here 
Ms  Lordship  got  parliamentary) ;  —  yes,  sir,  I  feel  it 
due  to  my  character,  to  my  family,  to  —  to  —  to  assist 
with  my  advice,  all  those  who  think  fit  to  consult  me." 
Splendid  peroration! 

"Oh,  my  Lord!"  carelessly  remarked  Vivian,  "I 
thought  it  was  a  mere  on  dity 

"Thought  what,  my  dear  sir?  you  really  quite  per- 
plex me." 

"I  mean  to  say,  my  Lord  —  I,  I  thought  it  was 
impossible  the  overtures  had  been  made," 

"Overtures,  Mr.  Vivian  Grey?" 

"Yes,  my  Lord!  Overtures  —  hasn't  your  Lordship 
Seen  the  Post?  But  I  knew  it  was  impossible,  —  I  said 
so,  I  — " 

"Said  what,  Mr.  Vivian  Grey?" 

"Said  that  the  whole  paragraph  was  unfounded." 

"Paragraph!  what  paragraph?"  and  his  Lordship 
rose,  and  rang  the  library  bell  with  vehemence  — 
"Sadler,  bring  me  the  Moming  Post." 

The  servant  entered  with  the  paper:  Mr.  Vivian 
Grey  seized  it  from  his  hands  before  it  reached  the 
Marquess,  and  glancing  his  eye  over  it  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  doubled  up  the  sheet  in  a  convenient  read- 
able  form,  and  pushing  it  into  his  Lordship's  hands, 
exclaimed,  "There,  my  Lord!  there,  that  will  explain 
all." 

His  Lordship  read:  — 

"We  are  informed  that  some  alteration  in  the  com- 
position  o£  the  present  administration  is  in  contempla- 
£ion;  Lord  Fast  Century,  it  is  said,  will  retire-^  Mr. 
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Liberal  Principles  will  have  the  — ;  and  Mr.  Charlatan 
Gas  the  — .  A  noble  Peer,  whose  practised  talents 
hsve  already  benefited  the  nation ,  and  who,  on  vacating 
bis  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  was  elevated  in  the  Peerage,  is 
reported  as  having  had  certain  overtures  made  him ,  the 
natüre  of  which  may  be  conceived;  but  which,  under 
present  circumstances,  it  would  be  indelicate  in  us  to 
lunt  at" 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  hawk  to  watch 
its  quarry  with  eyes  of  more  fixed  and  anxious  eamest- 
ness,  than  did  Vivian  Grey  the  Marquess  of  Carabas, 
as  hiß  Lordship's  eyes  wandered  over  the  paragraph. 
Vivian  drew  his  chair  close  to  the  table  opposite  to  the 
Marquess,  and  when  the  paragraph  was  read,  their 
eyes  met. 

"Ütterly  nntrue,"  whispered  the  Peer,  with  an  agi- 
tate^  voice,  and  with  a  countenance  which,  for  a  mo- 
ment,  seemed  intellectual.  "But  why,  Mr.  Vivian  Grey 
shoold  deem  the  fact  of  such  overtures  having  been 
made,  'impossible,'  I  confess,  astonishes  me." 

"Impossible,  my  Lord!" 

"Ay,  Mr.  Grey,  impossible,  that  was  your  word." 

"Oh,  my  Lord!  what  should  I  know  about  these 
matters?" 

"Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Grey,  something  must  have  been 
floating  in  your  mind  —  why  impossible,  why  impos- 
sible?    Did  your  father  think  so?" 

"My  father!  Oh!  no,  he  never  thinks  about  these 
matters;  ours  is  not  a  political  family;  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  ever  looks  at  a  newspaper." 

"But,  my  dear  Mr.  Grey,  yöu  would  not  have  used 
the  Word  without  Bome  meaning.  Why  did  you  thinik 
it  impossible  P  —  impossible  is  such   a  peculiar  "WOtÖ 
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And  here  the  Marquess  looked  up  with  great  eamest- 
ness  to  a  portrait  of  himself ,  which  hung  over  the  fire- 
place.  It  was  one  of  Sir  Thomas'  happiest  efforts ;  but 
it  was  not  the  happiness  of  the  likeness,  or  the  beauty 
of  the  paintmgf  which  now  attracted  his  Lordship's  at- 
tention; he  thought  only  of  the  costume  in  which  he 
appeai-ed  in  that  portrait  —  the  court  dress  of  a  Cabi- 
net  Minister.  "Impossible,  Mr.  Grey,  you  must  confess, 
is  a  very  peculiar  word,"  reiterated  his  Lordship. 

"I  Said  impossible,  my  Lord,  because  I  did  con- 
ceive,  that  had  your  Lordship  been  of  a  disposition  to 
which  such  overtures  might  have  been  made  with  any 
probability  of  success,  the  Marquess  of  Carabas  would 
have  been  in  a  Situation  which  would  have  precluded 
the  possibility  of  those  overtures  being  made  at  all." 

"Hah!"  and  the  Marquess  nearly  started  from  his 
seat. 

"Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  a  young,  an  inexperienced 
young  man,  ignorant  of  the  world's  ways;  doubtless  I 
was  wrong,  but  I  have  much  to  leam,"  and  his  voice 
faltered-,  "but  I  did  conceive,  that  having  power  at  his 
command,  the  Marquess  of  Carabas  did  not  exercise  it, 
merely  because  he  despised  it:  —  but  what  should  I 
know  of  such  matters,  my  Lord?" 

"Is  power  a  thing  so  easily  to  be  despised,  young 
man?"  asked  the  Marquess.  His  eye  rested  on  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  the  "Merchants  and  Bankers  of  London 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Sidney  Lorraine,  President, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,"  which,  splendidly  emblazoned,  and  gilt, 
and  framed,  and  glazed,  was  suspended  opposite  the 
President's  portrait. 

"Ob,  nol  mjrLoräj  you  mistake  me,"  eagerly  burst 
^rtb  Vivian.      "I  am  no  cold-blooded  pbilosopb^x^  that 
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vould  despise  that,  for  which,  in  my  opinion,  men, 
real  men,  should  alone  exist  Power!  Oh!  what  sleep- 
less  nigbts,  what  days  of  hot  anxiety!  what  exertions 
ofmind  and  body!  whattravel!  whathati'ed!  whatfierce 
mcounters!  what  dangers  of  all  possible  kinds,  would  I 
not  endure  with  a  joyous  spirit  to  gain  it!  Bat  such, 
mj  Lord,  I  thought  were  feelings  peculiar  to  inex- 
perienced  yonng  men;  and  seeing  you,  my  Lord,  so 
sitaated,  that  you  might  command  all  and  everything, 
and  yet  living  as  you  do,  I  was  naturally  led  to  be- 
Heve  that  the  object  of  my  adoration  was  a  vain  glitter- 
ing  bauble,  of  which  those  who  could  possess  it,  knew 
the  utter  worthlessness/^ 

The  Peer  sat  in  a  musing  mood,  playing  the  Devil's 
tattoo  on  the  library  table;  at  last  he  raised  his  eyes, 
and  Said  in  a  low  whisper,  "Are  you  so  certain  that  I 
can  conmiand  all  and  everything?" 

"All  and  everything!  did  I  say  all  and  everything? 
Beally,  my  Lord,  you  scan  my  expressions  so  critically! 
—  but  I  See  your  Lordship  is  smiling  at  my  boyish 
nonsense!  and  really  I  feel  that  I  have  already  wasted 
too  mach  of  your  Lordship's  valuable  time,  and  dis- 
played  too  much  of  my  own  ignorance." 

"My  dear  sir!  I  am  not  aware  that  I  was  smiling." 

"Oh!  your  Lordship  is  so  very  kind." 

"But,  my  dear  sir!  you  are  really  labouring  under 
a  very  great  mistake.  I  am  desirous,  I  am  particularly 
desirous,  of  having  your  opinion  upon  this  subject." 

"My  opinion,  my  Lord!  what  should  my  opinion 
be,  but  an  echo  of  the  circle  in  which  I  live,  but  a 
faithiul  representation  of  the  feelings  of  general  so- 
dety?" 

''And,  Mr.  Grejr,  I  should  he  glad  to  know   ^\l 
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can  possibly  be  more  interesting  to  me  than  a  faithfiil 
representation  of  the  feelings  of  general  society  on  tbis 
subject?" 

"Tbe  many,  my  Lord,  are  not  always  right." 

"Mr.  Grey,  tbe  many  are  not  often  wrong.  Come, 
my  dear  sir,  do  me  tbe  favour  of  being  frank,  and  let 
me  know  wby  the  public  is  of  opinion  that  all  and 
everytbing  are  in  my  power,  for  such,  after  all,  were 
your  words."     * 

"If  I  did  use  tbem,  my  Lord,  it  was  because  I  was 
thinking,  as  I  often  do,  wbat  after  all  in  tbis  country 
is  public  lifo?  Is  it  not  a  race  in  wbicb  the  swiftest 
must  surely  win  the  prize  —  and  is  not  that  prize 
power?  Has  not  your  Lordship  treasure?  There  is 
your  moral  steam  which  can  work  the  world.  Has  not 
your  Lordship  treasure's  most  splendid  consequence, 
pure  blood  and  aristocratic  influence?  The  Milfionaire 
Las  in  bis  possession  the  seeds  of  everytbing,  but  he 
must  wait  for  half  a  Century  tili  bis  descendant  finds 
himself  in  your  Lordship's  State  —  tili  he  is  yclept 
noble,  and  then  he  Starts  fair  in  the  grand  course.  All 
these  advantages  your  Lordship  has  apparently  at  band, 
with  the  additional  advantage  (and  one,  ob!  how  great!) 
of  having  already  proved  to  your  country,  that  you 
know  how  to  rule." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  which  at  length  the 
Marquess  broke.  "There  is  much  in  wbat  you  say; 
but  I  cannot  conceal  it  from  myself ,  I  have  no  wish  to 
conceal  it  from  you  —  I  am  not  wbat  I  was."  —  0, 
ambition!  art  thou  the  parent  of  truth? 

"Ah!  my  Lord!"  eagerly  rejoined  Vivian,  "here  is 

tbe  terrible  error  into  which  you  great  statesmen  have 

alwajrs  fallen.   Tbink  you  not,  that  intellect  is  as  much 
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a  purchasable  article  as  fine  parks  and  fair  Castles? 
With  your  Lordship's  tried  and  splendid  talents,  every- 
thing  might  be  done;  but,  in  my  opinion,  if,  instead  of 
a  practised,  an  experienced,  and  wary  Statesman,  I  was 
now  addressing  an  idiot  Earl,  I  should  not  see  that 
the  great  end  might  not  equally  be  consummated." 

"Say  you  so,  my  merry  man,  and  bow?" 

"Why,  my  Lord,  —  but,  —  but,  I  feel  that  I  am 
trespassing  on  your  Lordship^s  time,  otherwise  I  think 
I  coold  show  why  society  is  of  opinion  that  your  Lord- 
ship  can  do  all  and  everything  —  how,  indeed,  your 
Lordsbip  might,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  —  Prime 
lOnister." 

"No,  Mr.  Grey;  —  this  conversation  must  be 
finished.  I'll  just  give  Orders  that  we  may  not  be  dis- 
torbed,  and  then  we  shall  proceed  immediately.  Come, 
now!  your  manner  takes  me,  and  we  shall  converse  in 
the  spirit  of  the  most  perfect  confidence." 

Here,  as  the  Marquess  settled  at  the  same  time  bis 
chair  and  bis  countenance,  and  looked  as  anxious  as  if 
Majesty  itself  were  Consulting  him  on  the  formation  of 
a  ministry,  in  burst  the  Marchioness,  notwithstanding 
all  the  remonstrances ,  entreaties,  threats,  and  supplica- 
tions  of  Mr.  Sadler. 

Her  Ladyship  had  been  what  they  style  a  splendid 
woman;  that  was  now  past,  although,  with  the  aid  of 
cashmeres,  diamonds,  and  turbans,  her  general  appear- 
ance  was  still  striking.  Her  Ladyship  was  not  remark- 
able  for  anything  save  a  correct  taste  for  poodles, 
parrots,  and  bijouterie,  and  a  proper  admiration  of 
Theodore  Hook  and  John  Bull. 

"Ob!  Marguess/'  exclaimed  her  Ladyship,  and  a 
hvoarite  ^een  parrot,    wbich  came  üying  in   after  ] 
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accnsiomed  perch,  herLadyship's  left  sbonlder,  shrieked 
at  the  same  time  in  concert  —  "Oh!  Marquess,  my  poor 
Julie!  You  know  we  have  noticed  how  nervous  she 
has  been  for  some  days  past,  and  I  had  just  given  her 
a  saueer  of  arrow-root  and  milk,  and  she  seemed  a 
little  easier,  and  I  said  to  Miss  Graves,  *I  really  do 
think  she  is  a  le(?tle  better/  and  Miss  Grayes  said, 
'Yes,  mj  Lady,  I  hope  she  is;'  when  just  as  we  flat- 
tered  ourselves  that  the'dear  little  creature  was  enjoy- 
ing  a  quiet  sleep,  Miss  Graves  called  out,  *0h,  my 
Lady!  my  Lady!  Julie's  in  a  fit!'  and  when  I  tumed 
round  she  was  lying  on  her  back,  kicking,  with  her 
eyes  shut."  And  here  the  Marchioness  detected  Mr. 
Grey,  and  gave  him  as  sublime  a  stare  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  lady  patroness  of  Almack's. 

"The  Marchioness  —  Mr.  Vivian  Grey  —  my  love, 
I  assure  you  we  are  engaged  in  a  most  important,  a 
most  — " 

"Oh!  I  would  not  disturb  you  for  the  world,  only 
if  you  will  just  teil  me  what  you  think  ought  to  be 
döne;  leeches,  or  a  warm  bath;  or  shall  I  send  for 
Doctor  Blue  Pill?" 

The  Marquess  looked  a  litüe  annoyed,,as  if  he 
wished  her  Ladyship  —  in  her  own  room  again.  He 
was  almost  meditatuig  a  gentle  reprimand,  vexed  that 
his  grave  young  friend  should  have  witnessed  this  fri- 
volous  intrusion,  when  that  accoinplished  stripling,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  fiiture  minister,  immediately  re- 
commended  "the  warm  bath,"  and  then  lectured,  with 
equal  rapidity  and  erudition,  on  dogs,  and  their  dis- 
eases in  general. 

Tlie  MstrchioneB»  retired,  "easier  in  her  mind  about 
Julie ^   tban  sbe  had  been  for  some  days  "    aa  Yiviaii 
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assnred  her  ^'that  it  was  not  apqplexy,  -but  only  the 
first  Symptom  of  an  epidemic/^  And  as  she  retired, 
she  murmured  her  gratitude  most  gracefully  to  Julie's 
yonng  physician.  i 

"New,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  his  Lordship,  endeavouring 
to  recover  his  dignity,  "we  were  discussing  the  public 
sentiments,  you  know,  on  a  certain  point,  when  this 
onfortiinate  interruption  — " 

Vivian  had  not  mach  difficulty  in  coUecting  his 
ideas,  and  he  proceeded,  not  as  displeased  as  his  Lord- 
ship  with  the  domestic  scene. 

"I  need  not  remind  your  Lordship,  that  the  two 
great  parties  into  which  this  State  is  divided  are  ap- 
parently  very  unequally  proportioned.  Your  Lordship 
well  knows  how  the  party  to  which  your  Lordship  is 
Said  to  belong,  your  Lordship  knows,  I  imagine,  how 
that  is  constituted.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
other.  My  Lord,  I  must  speak  out.  No  thinking  man, 
—  and  such,  I  trust,  Vivian  Grey  is,  —  no  thinking 
man  can  for  a  moment  suppose ,  that  your  Lordship's 
heart  is  very  warm  in  the  cause  of  a  party,  which  — 
for  I  will  not  mince  my  words  —  has  betrayed  you. 
How  is  it,  it  is  asked  by  thinking  men,  how  is  it 
that  the  Marquess  of  Carabas  is  —  the  tool  of  a  fac- 
tion?" 

The  Marquess  breathed  aloud,  "They  say  so,  do 
they?" 

"Why,  my  Lord,  listen  even  to  your  servants  in 
your  own  hall  —  need  I  say  more?  How,  then!  is 
this  opinion  true?  Let  us  look  to  your  conduct  to  the 
party,  to  which  you  are  said  to  belong.  Your  votes 
are  theirs,  your  influence  is  theirs;  and  for  all  this, 
what  retam,  mjr  Lord  Marquess,    wiat  returu?     Mr 
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Lord,  I  am  not  rash  enough  to  suppose,  tbat  your 
Lordsbip,  alone  and  unsupported,  can  make  yourself 
the  arbiter  of  tbis  countiy's  destinies.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  entertain  sucb  an  idea  for  a  second.  Tbe 
existence  of  sucb  a  man  would  not  be  endured  by  tbe 
nation  for  a  second.  But,  my  Lord,  union  is  strengtb. 
Nay,  my  Lord,  start  not  —  I  am  not  going  to  advise 
you  to  tbrow  yourself  into  tbe  arms  of  Opposition; 
leave  sucb  ad  vice  for  greenboms.  I  am  .not  going  to 
adopt  a  line  of  conduct,  wbieb  would,  for  a  moment, 
compromise  tbe  consistency  of  your  bigb  cbaracter; 
leave  sucb  advice  for  fools.  My  Lord,  it  is  to  preserve 
your  consistency,  it  is  to  vindicate  your  bigb  cbaracter, 
it  is  to  make  tbe  Marquess  of  Carabas  perform  tbe 
duties  wbicb  society  requires  from  bim,  tbat  T,  Vivian 
Grey,  a  member  of  tbat  society,  and  an  bumble  friend 
of  your  Lordsbip,  speak  so  boldly." 

"My  friend,"  said  tlie  agitated  Peer,  "you  cannot 
speak  too  boldly.  My  mind  opens  to  you.  I  bave 
feit,  I  bave  long  feit,  tbat  I  was  not  wbat  I  ougbt  to 
be,  tbat  I  was  not  wbat  society  requires  me  to  be:  — 
but  wbere  is  your  remedy,  wbat  is  tbe  line  of  conduct 
tbat  I  sbould  pursue?" 

"Tbe  remedy,  my  Lord!  I  never  conceived,  for  a 
moment,  tbat  tbere  was  any  doubt  of  tbe  existence  of 
means  to  attain  all  and  everytbing.  I  tbink  tbat  was 
your  Lordsbip's  pbrase.  I  only  besitated  as  to  tbe 
existence  of  tbe  inelination,  on  tbe  part  of  your  Lordsbip." 

"You  cannot  doubt  it  now,"  said  tbe  Peer,  in  a 
low  voiee;  and  tben  bis  Lordsbip  looked  anxiously 
round  tbe  room,  as  if  be  feared  tbat  tbere  bad  been 
some  mysterious  witness  to  bis  wbisper. 

'^Mjr  Lord,'^  said  Vivian,   and  be  drew  bis   cbair 
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dose  to  the  Marquess,  "the  plan  is  shortly  this.  There 
are  others  in'  a  similiar  Situation  with  jourself.  All 
^inlfiTig  men  know,  —  your .  Lordship  knows  still 
better,  —  that  there  are  others  equally  influential, 
equally  ill-treated.  How  is  it  that  I  see  no  concert 
among  these  individuals?  How  is  it  that,  jealous  of 
each  other,  or  each  trusting  that  he  may  ulthnately 
prove  an  exception  to  the  System  of  which  he  is  a 
Tictim;  how  is  it,  I  say,  that  you  look  with  cold  hearts 
on  each  other's  Situation?  My  Lord  Marquess,  it  is  at 
the  head  of  these  that  I  woiüd  place  you;  it  is  these 
that  I  wonld  have  act  with  you  —  and  this  is  the 
Union  which  is  strengtL" 

"You  are  right,  you  are  right;  there  is  Courtown, 
but  we  do  not  speak.  There  is  Beaconsfield,  but  we 
are  not  intimate,  -r—  but  much  might  be  done." 

"My  !Lord,  you  must  not  be  daunted  at  a  few  dif* 
ficulties,  or  at  a  little  exertion.  But  as  for  Courtown, 
or  Beaconsfield,  or  fifty  other  offended  men,  if  it  can 
be  shown  to  them  that  their  interest  is  to  be  your 
Lordship's  friend,  trust  me,  that  ere  six  months  are 
over,  they  will  have  pledged  their  troth.  Leave  all 
this  to  me  —  give  me  your  Lordship's  name,"  said 
Vivian,  whispering  most  eamestly  in  the  Marquess'  ear, 
and  laying  his  band  upon  bis  Lordship's  arm  —  "give 
me  your  Lordship's  name,  and  your  Lordship's  in- 
fluence,  and  I  will  take  upon  myself  the  whole  Orga- 
nisation of  the  Carabas  party." 

"The  Carabas  party!  —  Ah!  we  must  think  more 
of  this." 

The  Marquess'  eyes  smiled  with  triumph,  as  he 
shook  Vivian  cordially  by  the  band,  and  begged  bim 
to  call  v/?on  him  on  the  morrow. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


The  interconrse  between  the  Marquess  and  Viviwi, 
after  this  interview,  was  constant.  No  dinner  party  was 
thoaght  perfect  at  Carabas  House,  without  the  presence 
of  the  young  gentleman;  and  as  the  Marchioness  was 
delighted  with  the  perpetual  presence  of  an  individnal 
whom  she  could  always  consult  ab  out  Julie,  there  was 
apparently  no  domestic  obstacle  to  Yivian^s  remaining 
in  high  favour. 

The  Earl  of  Eglamour,  the  only  child  in  whom 
were  concentrated  all  the  hopes  of  the  illustrious  House 
of  Lorraine,  was  in  Italy.  The  only  remaining  member 
of  the  domestic  circle  who  was  wanting,  was  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  the  wife  of  the  Mar- 
quess' younger  brother.  This  lady, '  exhausted  by  the 
gaiety  of  the  season,  had  left  town  somewhat  earlier 
than  she  usuaUy  did,  and  was  inhaling  fresh  air,  and 
studying  botany,  at  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Carabas 
family,  Chäteau  Desir,  at  which  splendid  place  Vivian 
was  to  pass  the  summer. 

In  the  meantime  all  was  sunshine  with  Vivian  Grey. 
His  noble  friend  and  himself  were  in  perpetual  con- 
verse,  and  constantly  engaged  in  deep  consultation. 
As  yet,  the  world  knew  nothing,  except  that,  according 
to  the  Marquess  of  Carabas,  "Vivian  Grey  was  the 
most  astonishingly  clever  and  prodigiously  accom- 
plished  fellow  that  ever  breathed."  Aid  as  the  Mar- 
quess always  added,  "resembled  himself  very  much 
when  he  was  young." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Vivian  was  to  all 

the  irorJd  the  fascinating  creature  that  he  was  to  the 

Marquess  o£  Carabas,     Many  complained  that  he  was 
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leeerved,  silent,  satirical,  and  hauglity.  Bat  the  truth 
was,  Vivian  Grey  often  asked  himself,  "Who  is  to  be 
my  enemy  to-morrow?"  He  was  too  ctuming  a  master 
of  the  human  mind,  not  to  be  aware  of  the  quicksands 
npon  which  all.  greenhoms  etrike;  he  knew  too  well 
the  danger  of  unnecessary  intimacy.  A  smile  for  a 
friend,  and  a  sneer  for  the  world,  is  the  way  to  govem 
mankind,  and  such  was  the  motte  of  Vivian  Grey. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

How  shall  we  describe  Chdteau  Desir,  that  place 
fit  for  all  princes?     In  the  midst  of  a  park  of  great 
extent,   and   eminent  for  scenery,   as  varied  as  might 
please  Nature's  most  capricious  lover;   in  the  midst  of 
green  lawns,    and  deep  winding  glens,    and    cooling 
streams,  and  wild  forest,  and  soft  woodland,  there  was 
gradually  formed  an  elevation,  on  which  was  situate  a 
mansion  of  great  size,   and   of  that  bastard,   but  pic- 
turesque  style  of  architecture,  called  ^he  Italian  Gothic. 
The  date  of  its  erection  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  Century.     You  entered  by   a  noble  gateway, 
in  which  the  pointed  style  still   predominated;   but  in 
various  parts  of  which,  the  lonic  column,  and  the  pro- 
minent keystone,   and  other  creations  of  Koman  archi- 
tecture,  intermingled  with  the  expiring  Gothic,   into  a 
l&rge  quadrangle,   to  which  the  Square  casement   Win- 
dows, and  the  triangulär  pediments  or  gable  ends,  sup* 
plying   the  place  of  battlements,    gave   a  varied  and 
Itahan  feature.     In  the  centre  of  the  court,  from  a  vast 
marble   basin,    the  rim   of  which   was  enriched  by  * 
vphnäjdJx'^cuIptnred  Jotas  border,  rose  a  marble  gtO 

4* 
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representing  Amphitrite  with  her  marine  attendants, 
whose  soTinding  shells  and  coral  sceptres  sent  forth 
their  subject  element  in  sparkling  sbowers.  This  work, 
the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  a  celebrated  artist  of  Vicenza,  had 
been  purchased  by  Valerian,  first  Lord  Carabas,  wbo 
baving  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  his  monarch  at  the  Ducal  Court  of  Venice, 
at  length  returned  to  his  native  country;  and  in  the 
creation  of  Chä.teaa  Desir,  endeavoured  to  find  some 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  beautiful  villa  on  the 
banks  of  the  Adige. 

Over  the  gateway  there  rose  a  turreted  tower,  the 
small  Square  window  of  which,  notwithstanding  its 
stout  stanchions,  illumined  the  muniment  room  of  the 
House  of  Carabas.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  gateway, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  building,  might  be  seen 
the  arms  of  the  family;  while  the  tall  twisted  Stacks  of 
chimneys,  which  appeared  to  spring  from  all  parts  pf 
the  roof,  were  carved  and  built  in  such  cürious  and 
quaint  devices,  that  they  were  rather  an  omament  than 
an  excrescence.  When  you  entered  the  quadrangle,  you 
found  one  side  solely  occupied  by  the  old  hall,  the 
huge  carved  rafters  of  whose  oak  roof  rested  on  corbels 
of  the  family  supporters,  against  the  walls.  These 
walls  were  of  stone,  but  covered  half  way  from  the 
ground  with  a  panelling  of  curiously- carved  oak;  whence 
were  sui^pended,  in  massy  frames,  the  family  portraits, 
painted  by  Dutch  and  Italian  artists.  Near  the  Dais, 
or  Upper  part  of  the  hall,  there  projected  an  oriel  win- 
dow, which,  as  you  beheld,  you  scarcely  knew  what 
most  to  admire,  the  radiancy  of  its  painted  panes,  or 
the  /antastic  richness  of  Gothic  omament,  which  was 
profiiseljr  Javisbed  in  every  part  of  its  masonry.     Here 
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too  the  Gotliic  pendent,  and  the  Gothic  fan-work,  were 
intermingled  with  the  Italian  arabesques,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  building  of  the  Chäteau,  had  been  recently 
introduced  into  England  by  Hans  Holbein  and  John  of 
Padna. 

How  wild  and  fancifiil  are  those  ancient  arabesques! 
Here  at  Chäteau  Desir,  in  the  panelling  of  the  old  hall, 
might  you  see  fantastic  scrolls,  separated  by  bodies 
ending  in  termini^  and  whose  heads  supported  the  lonic 
Volute,  while  the  arch,  which  appeared  to  spring  from 
these  capitals,  had,  for  a  keystone,  heads  more  mon- 
strous  than  those  of  the  fabled  animals  of  Otesias;  or 
so  ludicrous,  that  you  forgot  the  classic  Griffin  -in  the 
grotesque  conception  of  the  Italian  artist.  Here  was  a 
gibbering  monkey,  there  a  grinning  Pulcinello;  now 
you  viewed  a  chattering  devil,  which  might  have 
figured  in  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony;  and  now  a 
moumfiil,  mystic,  bearded  countenance,  which  might 
have  flitted  in  the  back  scene  of  a  Witches'  Sabbath. 

A  long  gallery  wound  through  the  upper  story  of 
two  other  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  and  beneath  were 
the  show  suite  of  apartments,  with  a  sight  of  which  the 
admiring  eyes  of  curious  tourists  were  occasionally 
delighted. 

The  grey  stone  walls  of  this  antique  edifice  were, 
in  many  places,  thickly  covered  with  ivy,  and  other 
parasitical  plants,  the  deep  green  of  whose  verdure 
beautifully  contrasted  with  the  scarlet  glories  of  the 
pyrus  japonica,  which  gracefully  clustered  round  the 
Windows  of  the  lower  Chambers.  The  mansion  itself 
was  inamediately  surrounded  by  numerous  ancient  forest 
trees.  There  was  tbe  ebn,  with  its  rieh  brancY 
i^ding-  down  Jlke  clustering  grapes',    there    was 
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wide-spreading  oak,  witli  its  roots  fantastically  gnarled; 
there  was  the  ash,  with  its  smooth  bark  and  elegant 
leaf;  and  the  silver  beech,  and  the  gracile  birch;  and 
the  dark  fir,  affording  with  its  rough  foliage  a  contrast 
to  the  tninks  of  its  more  beautiful  companions,  or 
shooting  far  above  their  branches,  with  the  spirit  of 
freedom  worthy  of  a  rough  child  of  the  moufitains. 

Around  the  Castle  were  extensive  pleasure-grounds, 
whieh  realised  the  romance  of  the  G-ardenis  of  Vemlam. 
And  trulj,  as  you  wandered  through  their  enchanting 
paths,  there  seemed  no  end  to  their  various  beauties, 
and  no  exhaustion  of  their  perpetual  novelty.  Green 
retreats  succeeded  to  winding  walks;  from  the  shady 
berceau,  yon  vaulted  on  the  noble  terrace;  and  if,  for 
an  instant,  yon  feit  wearied  by  treading  the  velvet 
lawn,  you  might  rest  in  a  mossy  cell,  while  your  mind 
was  soothed  by  the  soft*  music  of  falling  waters.  Now, 
your  curious  eyes  were  greeted  by  Oriental  animals^ 
basking  in  a  sunny  paddock;  and  when  you  tumed  from 
the  white-footed  antelope,  and  the  dark-eyed  gazelle, 
you  viewed  an  aviary  of  such  extent,  that  within  its 
trellised  walls  the  imprisoned  songsters  could  build,  in 
the  free  branches  of  a  tree,  their  natural  nests. 

"0  fair  scene!"  thought  Vivian  Grey,  as  he  ap- 
proached,  on  a  fine  summer^s  aftemoon,  the  splendid 
Chäteau.  "Oh,  fair  scene!  doubly  fair  to  those  who 
quit  for  thee  the  thronged  and  agitated  city.  And  can 
it  be,  that  those  who  exist  within  this  enchanted  domain, 
can  think  of  anything  but  sweet  air,  and  do  aught  but 
revel  in  the  breath  of  perfumed  flowers?"  And  here 
he  gained  the  gardengate:  so  he  stopped  bis  soliloquy, 
and  gare  bis  horse  to  bis  groom. 
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CHAPTEß  V. 


The  Marqaess  had  precetded  Vivian  in  his  arrival 
about  three  or  four  dajs,  and  of  course,  to  use  the 
common  plu*a8e,  the  establishment  "was  quite  settled.^^ 
It  was,  indeed,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  witnessing 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  a  nobleman  in  any  other 
point  of  view  save  that  of  perfection,  that  Vivian  had 
declined  accompanying  his  noble  friend  to  the  Chäteau. 
Mr.  €rrey,  jnnior,  was  an  epicurean,  and  all  epicureans 
will  quite  agree  with  me,  that  his  conduct  on  this  head 
was  extremelj  wise.  I  am  not  very  nice  myself  abont 
these  matters;  but  there  are,  we  all  know,  a  thousand 
litüe  things  that  go  wrong  on  the  arrivals  of  even  the 
best  regolated  families;  and  to  mention  no  others,  for 
any  rational  being  voluntarily  to  encounter  the  awful 
gaping  of  an  English  family,  who  have  travelled  one 
hnndred  miles  in  ten  successive  hours,  appears  to  me  to 
be  little  short  of  madness. 

"Grey,  my  boy,  quite  happy  to  see  ye!  —  later 
than  I  expected;  first  bell  rings  in  five  minutes  — 
Sadler  will  show  you  your  room.  Your  father,  I  hope, 
quite  well?" 

Such  was  the  salutation  of  the  Marquess;  and  Vivian 
accordingly  retired  to  arrange  his  toilet. 

The  first  bell  rang,  and  the  second  bell  rang,  and 
Vivian  was  seated  at  the  dinner-table.  He  bowed  to 
the  Marchioness,  and  asked  after  her  poodle,  and  gazed 
with  some  little  curiosity  at  the  vacant  chair  opposite 
him. 

"Mrs.  Felix  Lorraii^e  —  Mr,  Vivian  Grey,"  Said  tiie 
yiarqaess,  as  a  lady  entered  the  room. 
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Now,  although  we  are  of  those  historians  who  are 
of  opinion  that  the  natnre  of  the  personages  they  cele- 
brate  should  be  developed  rather  hj  a  recital  of  their 
conduct  than  by  a  set  character  on  their  introduction,  it 
is,  nevertlieless,  incumbent  upon  us  to  devote  a  few 
lines  to  the  lady  who  has  just  entered,  which  the  reader 
will  be  so  good  as  to  get  through,  while  she  is  accept- 
ing  an  offer  of  some  white  soup ;  by  this  means  he  will 
lose  none  of  the  conversation. 

The  Honourable  Felix  Lorraine   we  have   before 

described  as  a  Rou^.     After  having  passed  through  a 

career  with  tolerable  credit,  which  would  have  blasted 

the  character  of  any  vulgär  personage,  Felix  Lorraine 

ended  by  pigeoning  a  young  nobleman,  whom,  for  that 

purpose,  he  had  made  his  intimate  friend.     The  affair 

got  wind  —  after   due   examination,    was  proclaimed 

"too  bad,"   and  the  guilty  personage  was  visited  with 

;  the  heaviest  vengeance  of  modern  society  —  he  was 

expelled  his  club.     By  this  unfortunate  exposure,  Mr. 

r  Felix  Lorraine  was  obliged  to  give  in  a  match,   which 

j  was  on  the  tapis,  with  the  celebrated  Miss  Mexico,  on 

\      ;•  whose  million  he  had  detennined  to  set  up  a  character 

■     I  and  a  chariot,   and  at  the  same  time  pension  his  mis- 

I  tress,  and  subscribe  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 

I   of  Vice.     Felix  left  England  for  Üie  Continent,  and  in 

due  time  was  made  drum-major  at  Barbados,   or  fiscal 

at  Ceylon,  or  something  of  that  kind.  While  he  loitered 

in  Europe,  he  made  a  conquest  of  the  heart  of  the 

daughter  of  some  German  baron,   and  after  six  weeks 

passed  in   the    most    affectionate    manner,    the    happy 

couple  performing  their  respective  duties  with  perfect 

propriety,  Felix  left  Germany  for  his  colonial  appoint- 

laen^  and  also  left  —  his  lady  behind  bim. 
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Mr.  Lorraine  had  duly  and  dutiftilly  informed  his 
family  of  his  marriage;  and  they,  as  amiably  and  affec- 
tionately,  bad  never  answered  his  letters,  which  he 
never  expected  they  would.  Profiting  by  their  example, 
he  never  answered  his  wife's,  who,  in  due  time,  to  the 
horror  of  the  Marquess,  landed  in  England,  and  claimed 
tiie  protection  of  her  "beloved  husband's  family."  The 
Marquess  vowed  he  would  never  see  her;  the  lady, 
however,  one  moming  gained  admittance,  and  from  that 
moment  she  had  never  quitted  her  brother-in-law's  roof, 
and  not  only  had  never  quitted  it,  but  now  made  the 
greatest  favour  of  her  staying. 

The  extraordinary  influence  which  Mrs.  Felix  Lor- 
raine possessed  was  certainly  not  owing  to  her  beauty, 
for  the  lady  opposite  Vivian  Grey  had  apparently  no 
Claims  to  admiration,  on  the  score  of  her  personal  quali- 
fications.  Her  complexion  was  bad,  and  her  features 
were  indifPerent,  and  these  characteristics  were  not  ren- 
dered  less  uninterestingly  conspicuous,  by  what  makes 
an  otherwise  ugly  woman  quite  the  reverse,  namely,  a 
pair  of  expressive  eyes;  for  certainly  this  epithet  could 
not  be  applied  to  those  of  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  which 
gazed  in  all  the  vacancy  of  German  listlessness. 

The  lady  did  bow  to  Mr.  Grey,  and  that  was  all-, 
and  then  she  negligently  spooned  her  soup,  and  then, 
after  much  parade,  sent  it  away  untouched.  Vivian 
was  not  under  the  necessity  of  paying  any  immediate 
courtesy  to  his  opposite  neighbour,  whose  silence,  he 
perceived,  was  for  the  nonce,  and  consequently  for 
him.  But  the  day  was  hot,  and  Vivian  had  been 
fatigued  by  his  ride,  and  the  Marquess'  Champagne  was 
excellent;  and  so,  at  last,  the  ßoodgatea  of  his  speee 
harst,  and  talk  be  did.    He  coraplimeniei  her  Lai 
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ship's  poodle,  quoted  German  to  Mrs.  Felix  Loiraine, 
and  taught  the  Marquess  to  eat  cabinet  pudding  with 
curagoä  sauee  (a  custom  which,  by-the-bye,  I  recommend 
to  all);  and  then  bis  stories,  bis  scandal,  and  bis  senti- 
ment;  —  stories  for  tbe  Marquess,  scandal  for  tbe  Mar- 
cbioness,  and  sentiment  for  tbe  Marquess'  sister!  Tbat 
ladj,  wbo  began  to  find  out  ber  man,  bad  no  mind  to 
be  longer  silent,  and  altbougb  a  perfect  mistress  of  tbe 
Englisb  language,  began  to  articiüate  a  borriblcj  patois, 
tbat  sbe  migbt  not  be  mistaken  for  an  Englisbwoman, 
an  occurrence  wbicb  sbe  particularly  dreaded.  But  now 
came  ber  punisbment,  for  Vivian  saw  tbe  effect  wbicb 
be  bad  produced  on  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  and  tbat  Mrs. 
Felix  Lorraine  now  wisbed  to  produce  a  corresponding 
effect  upon  bim,  and  tbis  be  was  determined  sbe  sbould 
not  do;  so  new  stories  followed,  and  new  compliments 
ensued,  and  finallj  be  anticipated  ber  sentences,  and 
sometimes  ber  tbougbts.  Tbe  lady  sat  silent  and  ad- 
miring!  At  last  tbe  important  meal  was  finisbed,  and 
tbe  time  came  wben  good  dull  Englisb  dames  retire; 
but  of  tbis  babit  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  did  not  approve; 
and  altbougb  sbe  bad  not  yet  prevailed  upon  Lady 
Carabas  to  adopt  ber  ideas  on  field  days,  still,  wben 
alone,  tbe  good-natured  Marcbioness  bad  given  in,  and 
to  save  berself  from  bearing  tbe  din  of  male  voices  at 
a  time  at  wbicb  during  ber  wbole  life  sbe  bad  been 
unaccustomed  to  tbem,  tbe  Marcbioness  of  Carabas  — 
dozed.  Her  worthy  spouse,  'wbo  was  prevented,  by 
tbe  presence  of  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  from  talking  poli- 
tics  witb  Vivian,  passed  tbe  bettle  pretty  briskly,  and 
tben  conjecturing  fibat  "from  tbe  sunset  we  sbould  bave 
a  ßne  äay  to-morrow,"  feil  back  in  bis  easy  cbair,  and 
—  snored. 
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Mis.  Felix  Lorraine  looked  at  her  noble  relatives, 
and    shmgged    up    her   Shoulders    with   an  au*  which 
haffleth  all  description.    "Mr.  Grey,  I  congratulate  you  i 
on  this  hospitable  reception;  you  see  we  treat  you  quite  , 
m  famille.     Come!   'tis  a  fine  evening,  you  have  seen,  ' 
as  yet,  but  little  of  ChäteauDesir:  we  may  as  well  en- 
joy  the  fine  air  on  the  Terrace.'^ 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

"You  must  know,  Mr.  Grey,  that  this  is  my 
fiiYOurite  walk,  and  I  therefore  expect  that  it  will  be 
yours." 

"It   cannot  indeed  fall  to  be  such,    the  favourite    . 
as    it    alike    is,    of   Nature,    and    Mrs.    Felix    Lor- 
raine." 

"On  my  word,  a  very  pretty  sentence!  —  and 
who  taught  you,  young  sir,  to  bandy  words  so 
fairly?" 

"I  never  can  open  my  mouth,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  a  woman,"  observed  Vivian,  with  impu- 
dent  mendacity;  and  he  looked  interesting  and  in- 
nocent 

"Indeed!  —  and  what  do  you  know  about  such 
wicked  work,  as  talking  to  women?"  and  here  Mrs. 
Felix    Lorraine    imitated    Vivian's     sentimental    voice. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  continued,  "I  feel  quite  happy 
that  you  have  come  down  here;  —  I  begin  to  think 
that  we  shall  be  great  friends." 

"Nothing  appears  to  me  more  evident,"  said 
Vivian. 

"How  deliciozz^  is  Mendahip,^^  exclaimed  Mrs.EeVix 
Lorraine:    ''deligbtful  sentiment^     that    prevents   Aife 
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from  being  a  curse!  Have  you  a  friend,  Mr.  Vivian 
Grey?" 

"Before  I  answer  that  question,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  meaning  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  attaches  to 
that  important  monosyllable,  friend." 

"Oh,  you  want  a  definition:  I  hate  definitions; 
and  of  all  the  definitions  in  the  world,  the  one  I  have 
been  most  unfortunate  in  has  been  a  definition  of 
friendship,  —  I  might  say"  —  and  here  her  voice 
sunk,  —  "I  might  say,  of  all  the  sentiments  in  the 
World,  friendship  is  the  one  which  has  been  most  fatal 
to  me;  but  I  must  not  inoculate  you  with  my  bad  spi- 
rits,  bad  spirits  are  not  for  young  blood  fike  yours, 
leave  them  to  old  persons  like  myself " 

"Old!"  Said  Vivian,  in  a  proper  tone  of  surprise. 

"Old!  ay  old,  -n-  how  old  do  you  think  I  amV" 

"You  may  have  seen  twenty  summers,"  gallantly 
conjectured  Vivian. 

The  lady  looked  pleased,  and  almost  insinuated 
that  she  had  seen  one  or  two  more, 

"A  clever  woman,"  thought  Vivian,  "but  vain;  I 
hardly  know  what  to  think  of  her." 

"Mr.  Grey,  I  fear  you  find  me  in  bad  spirits  to- 
day;  but,  alas!  I  —  I  have  cause.  Although  we  see 
each  other  to-day  for  the  first  time,  yet  there  is  some- 
thing  in  your  manner,  something  in  the  expression  of 
your  eyes,  that  make  me  believe  my  happiness  is  not 
altogether  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you."  These 
words,  uttered  in  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  by  which 
ever  human  being  was  fascinated,  were  slowly  and  de- 
liberately  spoken,  as  if  it  were  intended  that  they 
ßhould  rest  on  the  ear  of  the  object  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 
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^^My  dearest  madami  ,  it  is  impossible  that  I 
can  liave  but  one  sentiineiit  with  regard  to  you,  that 
of  — " 

"Of  what,  Mr.  Grey?'* 
"Of  solicitude  for  your  welfare." 
The  lady  gently  took  the  arm  of  the  young  man, 
and  then  with  an  agitated  volce,  and  a  troubled  spirit, 
dwelt  upon  the  unhappiness  of  her  lot,  and  the  cruelty 
of  her  forttmes.  Her  husband's  indifference  was  the 
sorrowful  theme  of  her  lamentations;  and  she  ended 
by  asking  Mr.  Vivian  Grrey's  advice,  as  to  the  line  of 
conduct  wbich  she  shoald  pursue  with  regard  to  him; 
first  duly  informing  Vivian  that  this  was  the  only  time, 
and  be  the  only  person,  to  whom  this  subject  had  been 
ever  mentioned. 

"And  why  should  I  mention  it  here  —  and  to 
whom?  The  Marquess  is  the  best  of  men,  but  — " 
and  here  she  looked  up  in  Vivian's  face,  and  spoke 
volumes;  "and  the  Marchioness  is  the  most  amiable 
of  women,  —  at  least,  I  suppose  her  lap-dog  thinks 
so. 

The  advice  of  Vivian  was  very  concise.  He  sent 
the  husband  to  the  devil  in  two  seconds,  and  insisted 
upon  the  wife's  not  tbinking  of  him  for  another  mo- 
ment;  and  then  the  lady  dried  her  eyes,  and  promised 
to  do  her  best. 

"And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  "I  must 
talk  about  your  own  affairs  —  I  think  your  plan  ex- 
cellent" 

"Plan,  madam!*' 

"Yes,  plan,  sir!  the  Marquess  has  told  me  all.  I 
have  no  head  for  politics,  Mr.  Grey;  but  if  I  cannot 
assist  jron  In  managing  the  natioUy   I  perhaps  may  m 
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managing  the  family,  and  my  Services  are  at  your  com- 
mand.  Believe  me,  you'U  have  enough  to  do:  there, 
I  pledge  you  my  troth.  Do  you  think  it  a  pretty 
band?" 

Vivian  did  think  it  a  very  pretty  band,  and  he  per- 
formed  due  courtesies  in  a  becoming  style. 

"And  now,  good  even  to  you,"  said  the  lady;  "this 
little  gate  leads  to  my  apartments.  You  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  your  way  back:"  —  so  saying,  she 
disappeared. 

CHAPTEß  Vn. 

Thb  first  week  at  Chäteau  Desir  passed  pleasantly 
enough.  Vivian's  moming  was  amply  occupied  in 
maturing  with  the  Marquess  the  grand  principles  of  the 
new  poÖtical  System:  in  weighing  interests,  in  balancing 
connections,  and  settling  "what  side  was  to  be  taken 
on  the  great  questions?"  0!  politics,  thou  splendid 
juggle! —  The  whole  business,  although  so  magnificent 
in  its  result,  appeared  very  easy  to  the  two  counsellors, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  first  principles  of  Mr.  Vivian 
Grey,  that  everything  was  possible.  Men  did  fall  in 
life  to  be  sure,  and  after  all,  very  little  was  done  by 
the  generality;  but  still  all  these  failures,  and  all  this 
inefficiency,  might  be  traced  to  a  want  of  physical  and 
mental  courage.  Some  men  were  hold  in  their  con- 
ceptions,  and  splendid  heads  at  a  grand  System,  but 
then,  when  the  day  of  battle  came,  they  turned  out 
very  cowards;  while  others,  who  had  nerve  enough  to 
stand  the  brunt  of  the  hottest  fire,  were  utterly  ignorant 
o£  nnljtaxy  tactics,  and  feil  before  the  destroyer,  like 
tJ^e  brave  untutored  Indians  before  the  civilised  Euro- 
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pean.  Now  Vivian  Grey  was  conscious,  that  there  was 
at  least  one  person  in  the  world  who  was  no  craven 
either  in  body  or  in  mind,  and  so  he  had  long  come 
to  the  comfortable  conclusion,  that  it  was  impossible 
that  hifl  career  could  be  anything  but  the  most  brilliant. 
And  tmly,  employed  as  he  now  was,  with  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  in  a  solemn  consultation  on  that  reahn^s 
most  important  interests,  at  a  time  when  creatures  of 
his  age  were  moping  in  Halls  and  Colleges,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  he  began  to  imagine  that  his  theory 
was  bome  out  by  experience,  and  by  fact?  Not  that 
it  most  be  supposed,  even  for  a  moment,  that  Vivian 
Grey  was  what  the  world  calls  conceited.  —  Oh,  no! 
he  knew  the  measure  of  his  own  mind,  and  had 
fathomed  tlie  depth  of  his  powers  with  equal  skill  and 
impartiality;  bnt  in  the  process  he  could  not  but 
feel,  that  he  could  conceive  much,  and  dare  do 
more. 

We  Said  the  first  week  at  Chateau  Desir  passed 
pleasantly  enough;  and  so  it  did,  for  Vivian's  soul  re- 
velled  in  the  moniing  Councils  on  his  future  fortunes, 
with  as  much  eager  joy  as  a  yomig  courser  tries  the 
turf,  preliminary  to  running  for  the  plate.  And  then, 
in  the  evening,  were  moonlit  walks  with  Mrs.  Felix 
Lorraine !  and  then  the  lady  abused  England  so  prettily, 
and  initiated  her  companion  in  all  the  secrets  of  Ger- 
man  Courts,  and  sang  beautiful  French  songs,  and  told 
the  legends  of  her  native  land  in  such  an  interesting, 
Bemi-serious  tone,  that  Vivian  almost  imagined  that  slie 
believed  them  —  and  then  she  would  take  him  beside 
the  luminous  lake  in  the  park,  and  vow  it  looked  just 
like  the  dark  blue  RhineJ  and  then  she  rememW^ 
Gennanjr,  snd  grew  sad,  and  abused  her  husbmd-,  «üd 
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then  she  taught  Vivian  the  gxiitar,  and  —  some  otAer 
fboleries  besides. 


CHÄPTEß  vm. 

The  second  week  of  Vivian's  visit  had  come  round, 
and  the  flag  waved  proudlj  on  the  proud  tower  of 
Chateau  Desir,  indicating  to  the  admiring  county,  that 
the  most  noble  Sidnej,  Marquess  pf  Oarabas,  held 
public  days  twice  a-week  at  bis  grand  Castle.  And 
now  came  the  neighbouring  peer,  füll  of  grace  and 
gravity,  and  the  mellow  baronet,  with  bis  hearty  laugh,  ^ 
and  the  jolly  country  squire,  and  the  middling  gentry, 
and  the  jobbing  country,  attomey,  and  the  flourishing 
country  surveyor  —  some  honouring  by  their  presence, 
some  who  feit  the  Obligation  equal,  and  others  bending 
before  the  noble  host,  as  if  paying  him  adora- 
tion,  was  almost  an  equal  pleasure  with  that  of 
guzzling  bis  venison  pasties,  and  quaffing  bis  bright  wines. 

Independenttly  of  all  these  periodical  visitors,  the 
house  was  füll  of  permanent  ones.  There  were  the 
Viscount  and  Viscountess  Courtown  and  their  three 
daughters,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Beaconsfield  and  their 
three  sons,  and  Sir  Berdmore  anä  Lady  Scrope,  and 
Colonel  Delmington  of  the  Gruai-ds,  and  Lady  Louisa 
Manvers  and  her  daughter  Julia.  Lady  Louisa  was 
the  only  sister  of  the  Marquess  —  a  widow,  proud  and 
penniless. 

To  all  these  distinguished  personages,  Vivian  was 

introduced  by  the  Marquess  as  "  a  monstrous  clever  young 

man,  and  bis  Lordship's  most  particular  friend"  —  and 

then  the  noble  Carabas  left  the  game  in  bis  young  friend's 

hands. 
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And  right  well  Vivian  did  his  duty.  In  a  week's 
time  it  wotdd  bave  been  liard  to  decide  with  whom  of 
the  family  of  the  Courtowns  Vivian  was  the  greatest 
fevourite.  He  rode  with  the  Viscount,  who  was  a  good 
horseman,  and  was  driven  by  his  Lady,  who  was  a  good 
whip;  and  wben  he  had  sufficiently  admired  the  tout 
ensemble  of  her  Ladyship*s  pony  phaeton,  he  entrusted 
her,  "in  confidence,"  wiÄ  some  ideas  of  his  own  about 
Martingales,  a  subject  which  he  assured  her  Ladyship 
"had  been  the  object  of  his  mature  consideration."  The 
tbree  honourable  Misses  were  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  bosiness;  but  he  talked  sentiment  with  the  first, 
sketched  with  the  second,  and  romped  with  the  third. 

Ere  the  BeaconsfieldJs  eould  be  jealous  of  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  Courtowns,  Mr.  Vivian  Grey  had  pro- 
mised  bis  Lordship,  who  was  a  coUector  of  medals,  an 
nnique,  which  had  never  yet  been  heard  of;  and  her 
Ladyship,  who  was  a  coUector  of  autographs,  the  pri- 
vate letters  of  every  man  of  genius  that  ever  had  been 
heard  of.  In  this  division  of  the  Carabas  guests,  he 
was  not  bored  with  a  family ;  for  sons,  he  always  made 
it  a  rule  to  cut  dead;  they  are  the  members  of  a  family 
who,  on  an  average,  are  generally  very  uninfluential, 
for,  on  an  average,  they  are  fools  enough  to  think  it 
very  knowing,  to  be  very  disagreeable.  So  the  wise 
man  but  little  loves  them,  but  woe  to  the  fool  who 
neglects  the  daughters! 

Sir  Berdmore  Scrope,  Vivian  found  a  more  un- 
manageable  personage;  for  the  baronetwas  confoundedly 
shrewd,  and  without  a  particle  of  sentiment  in  his  com- 
position.  It  was  a  great  thing,  however,  to  gain  him; 
for  Sir  Berdmore  was  a  leading  country  gentleman,  and 
baving  quarrelled  with  Ministers  about  the  com  low 
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liad  been  counted  disaffected  ever  since.  The  baxonet, 
bowever,  although  a  bold  man  to  the  world,  was  luckily 
benpecked;  so  Vivian  made  love  to  tbe  wife,  and  se- 
cored  the  husband. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

I  THiNK  that  Julia  Manvers  was  really  the  most 
beautifiil  creature  that  ever  smiled  in  this  fair  world. 
Such  a  symmetrically  formed  shape,  such  perfect  fea- 
tures,  such  a  radiant  complexion,  such  luxuriant  aubum 
hair,  and  such  blue  eyes,  lit  up  by  a  smile  of  such  mind 
and  meaning,  have  seldom  blessed  the  gaze  of  admiring 
man!  Vivian  Grey,  fresh  as  he  was,  was  not  exactly 
the  creature  to  lose  bis  heart  very  speedily.  He  looked 
upon  marriage  as  a  certain  farce  in  which,  sooner  or 
later,  he  was,  as  a  well-paid  actor,  to  play  bis  part; 
and  could  it  have  advanced  bis  views  one  jot,  he  would 
have  married  the  Princess  Caraboo  to-morrow.  ,  But  of 
all  wives  in  the  world,  a  young  and  handsome  one  was 
that  which  he  most  dreaded;  and  how  a  statesman,  who 
was  wedded  to  a  beautiful  woman,  could  possibly  per- 
form bis  duties  to  the  public,  did  most  exceedingly 
puzzle  bim.  Notwithstanding  these  sentiments,  bow- 
ever, Vivian  began  to  think  that  there  really  could  be 
no  barm  in  talking  to  so  beautifiil  a  creature  as  Julia, 
and  a  little  conversation  with  her  would,  be  feit,  be 
no  unpleasing  relief  to  the  diflGicult  duties  in  which  be 
was  involved. 

To  the  astonishment  of  tbe  Honourable  Buckburst 
Stanhope,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Vivian 
Grrejr,  who  had  never  yet  condescended  to  acknowledge 
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Ins  existenee,  asked  Mm  one  moming,  with  the  most 
&geinatmg  of  smiles,  and  with  the  most  condliating 
voice,  "whether  they  »hoiild  ride  together."  The  young 
heir  apparent  looked  stiff,  and  assented.  He  arrived 
agaim  at  CMtean  Desir  in  a  couple  of  hours,  desperately 
enamoured  of  the  eldest  Miss  Courtown.  The  sacrifice 
of  two  momings  to  the  Honourable  Donner  Stanhope, 
aad  the  Honourable  Gregory  Stanhope,  sent  them  home 
equally  captivated  by  the  remaining  sisters.  Having 
thns,  like  a  man  of  honour,  provided  for  the  amuse- 
ment  of  his  former  friends,  the  three  Miss  Coortowns, 
Vivian  left  Mrs.  Felix  l^orraine  to  the  Colonel,  whose 
mnstache,  by-the-bye,  that  lady  conöiderably  patronised, 
and  tBen,  having  excited  an  universal  feeling  of  gallantry 
among^  the  eiders,  Vivian  found  his  whole  day  at  the 
Service  of  Julia  Manvers. 

"Miss  Manvers,  I  think  that  you  and  I  are  the  only 
faithfbl  subjects  in  this  Castle  of  Indolence.  Here  am 
I  lounging  on  an  ottoman,  my  ambition  reaching  only 
so  far  as  the  possession  of  a  chibouque,  whose  aromatic 
and  eircling  wreaths,  I  candidly  confess,  I  dare  not 
here  excite;  and  you,  of  course,  much  too  knowing  to 
be  doing  anything  on  the  first  of  August,  save  dreaming 
of  races,  archery  feats,  and  county  balls  —  the  three 
most  delightfal  things  which  the  country  can  boast, 
either  for  man,  woman,  or  child." 

"Of  course,  you  except  sporting  for  yourself  — 
shooting  especially,  I  suppose." 

"Shooting,  oh!  ah!  there  is  such  a  thing.  No,  Pm 
no  shot;  —  not  that  I  have  not  in  my  time  cultivated 
a  Manton;  but  the  truth  is,  having,  a*  an  early  age, 
Biistaken  my  most  intimate  friend  for  a  cock  phÄasaid, 
I  sent  a  whoJe  crowd  of  fours  into  hh  face,  and  t\i«MJtr" 

5* 
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spoilt  one  of  the  prettiest  countenances  in  Christendom ; 
so  I  gave  up  the  field.  Besides,  as  Tom  Moore  says, 
I  have  so  much  to  do  in  the  country,  that,  for  my  part, 
I  really  have  no  time  for  killing  birds  and  jumping 
over  ditches:  good  work  enough  for  conntry  sqoires, 
who  must,  like  all  others,  have  their  hours  of  excite- 
ment.  Mine  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  boast  a  dif- 
ferent  locality;  and  so  when  I  come  into  the  country, 
'tis  for  pleasant  air,  and  beautiM  trees,  and  winding 
streams  —  ithings  which,  of  cbüfse,  those  who  live 
!  among  them  all  the  year  round  do  not  suspect  to  be 
lovely  and  adorable  creations.  Don't  you  agree  with 
I    Tom  Moore,  Miss  Manvers?" 

j  "Oh,   of  course!   but  I  think  it  is  very  improper, 

j  that  habit,  which  every  one  has,  of  calling  a  man  of 
l  such  eminence  as  the  author  of  *Lalla  Eookh'  Tom 
\    Moore." 

^  "I  wish  he  could  but  hear  you!     But,   suppose  I 

were  to  quote  Mr,  Moore,  or  Mr,  Thomas  Moore,  would 
you  have  the  most  distant  conception  whom  I  meant? 
No,  no,  certainly  not     By-the-bye,  did  you  ever  hear 
the  pretty  name  they  gave  him  at  Paris?" 
"No!  what  was  it?" 

"  One  day,  Moore  and  Rogers  went  to  call  on  Denon. 
Rogers  gave  their  names  to  the  Swiss,  Monsieur  Rogere 
et  Monsieur  Moore.  The  Swiss  dashed  open  the  library 
door,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  iUustrious  anti- 
quary,  announced,  Monsieur  TAmour!  While  Denon 
was  doubting  whether  the  God  of  Love  was  really  pay- 
ing  him  a  visit  or  not,  Rogers  entered.  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  Denon's  face!" 

"And  Monsieur  Denon  did  take  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Mogera  as  Cupid,  I  believe?". 
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^^Come,  madam,  ^no  scandal  about  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.'' Mr.  Rogers  is  one  of  the  most  elegant-minded 
men  in  tbe  conntry." 

"  Nay !  do  not  lectnre  me  with  sucb  a  laughing  face, 
or  eise  your  moral  will  be  utterly  thrown  away." 

"Ah!  you  have  Retsch's  Faust  there.  I  did  notl 
expect  on  a  drawing-room  table  at  Chateau  Desir,  toi 
see  anything  so  old,  and  so  excellent.  I  thought  the 
third  edition  of  Tremaine  would  be  a  very  fair  speci- 
men  of  your  ancient  literature,  and  Major  Denham^s 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  your  modern.  There  was  an 
excellent  story  about,  on  the  retum  of  Denham  and 
Clapperton.  The  travellers  took  different  routes,  in 
Order  to  arrive  at  the  same  point  of  destination.  In 
his  wanderings  the  Major  came  unto  an  unheard-of 
Lake,  which,  with  the  spirit  which  they  of  the  Guards 
surely  approved,  he  christened  *Lake  Waterloo.'  Clap- 
perton arrived  a  few  days  after  him;  and  the  pool  was 
immediately  rebaptised  *Lake  Trafalgar.'  There  was 
a  bot  quarrel  in  consequence.  Now,  if  I  had  been 
there,  I  would  have  arranged  matters,  by  proposing  as 
a  title,  to  meet  the  views  of  all  parties,  'The  United 
Service  Lake.'" 

"That  would  have  been  happy." 
"How  beautiful  Margaret  is!"  said  Vivian,  rising 
from  his  Ottoman,  and  seating  himself  on  the  sofa  by 
the  lady.  "I  always  think  that  this  is  the  only  Per- 
sonification  where  Art  has  not  rendered  Innocence  in- 
sipid." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"Why,  take  Una  in  the  Wildemess,  or  Goody  Two 
Shoes.  These,  I  believe,  were  the  most  innocent  per- 
sons  that  ever  exhted,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agCQie 
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with  me,  ihey  always  look  the  most  insipid.  Nay, 
perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  what  I  said;  perhaps  it  is  In- 
sipidity  that  always  looks  innocent,  not  Innocence  al- 
ways  insipid." 

"How  can  you  refine  so,  when  the  thermometOT  is 
at  100"!     Pray,  teil  me  some  more  stories." 

"I  cannot,  I  am  in  a  refining  humour:  I  coiild  al- 
most  lecture  to-day  at  the  Royal  Institution.  You  would 
not  call  these  exactly  Prosopopeias  of  Innocence?''  said 
Yivian,  turning  over  a  bündle  of  Stewart  Newton's 
beauties,  languishing,  and  lithographed.  "Newton,  I 
suppose,  like  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  face  is  not  the  most  beautiful  part  of  woman; 
at  least,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  these  elaborate  ancles. 
Now  the  countenance  of  this  Donna,  forsooth,  has  a 
drowsy  placidity  worthy  of  the  easy  chair  she  is  loUing 
in,  and  yet  her  ancle  would  not  disgrace  the  contorted 
frame  of  the  most  pious  Faquir." 

"Well!  I  am  an  admirer  of  Newton's  paintings." 

"Oh!  so  am  I.  He  is  certainly  a  cleverish  fellow, 
but  rather  too  much  among  the  blues;  a  set,  of  wbom 
I  would  venture  to  say,  Miss  Manvers  knoweth  little 
about?" 

"Oh,  not  the  least!  Mamma  does  not  visit  that 
way.     What  are  they?" 

"Oh,  very  powerful  people!  though'  'Mamma  does 
not  visit  that  way.'  Their  words  are  Ukases  as  far  as 
Curzon  Street,  and  very  Decretals  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  May  Fair;  but  you  shall  have  a  further  description 
another  time.  How  those  rooks  bore!  I  hate  staying 
with  ancient  families;  you  are  always  cawed  to  death. 
If  ever  you  wiite  a  novel,  Miss  Manvers,  mind  you 
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liave  a  rookery  in  it.   Since  Tremaine,  and  Washington 
Irving,  notliing  will  go  down  without" 

"By-the-bye,  who  is  the  author  of  Tremaine?" 
**It  is  either  Mr.  Ryder ^   or  Mr.  Spencer  Percival, 
or  Mr.  Dyson,   or  Miss  Dyson,   or  Mr.  Bewies,   or  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  Mr.  Ward,  or  a  young  officer 
in  the   Guards,   or  an  old  Clergyman  in  the  North  of .' 
^England,    or   a  middle-aged  Barrister  on  the  Midland^/ 
Circsuit." 

"Mr.  Grey,  I  wish  you  could  get  me  an  autograph 
of  Mr.  Washington  Irving;  I  want  it  for  a  particular 
Mend." 

"Give   me  a  pen  and  ink;    I  will  write  you  one 
immediately." 
"Ridiculons!" 

"There!   now  you  have  made  me  blot  Faustus." 
At   this  moment  the  room-door  suddenly    opened, 
and  as  suddenly  shut. 
"Who  was  that?" 

"Mephistophiles,   or  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine;    one  or 
the  other,  perhaps  both." 
"What!" 

"What  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,   Miss 
Manvers  ?  " 

''Oh!   I  think  her  a  very  amusing  woman,   a  very 
clever  woman,  a  very  —  but  — " 
"But  what?" 

"But  I  cannot  exactly  make  her  out." 
"Nor  I,  nor  I  —  she  is  a  dark  riddle;  and, 
although  I  am  a  very  CEdipus,  I  confess  I  have  not 
yet  unravelled  it.  Come,  there  is  Washington  Irving's 
autograph  for  you;  read  it,  isn't  it  quite  in  character? 
Shall   I   write  anjr  more?      One   of  Sir  Walter^B,    Of 
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Mr.  Southey's,  or  Mr.  Milman's,  or  Mr.  Disraeli's?  or 
shall  I  sprawl  a  Bjron?" 

"I  really  cannot  sanction  such  unprincipled  con- 
duct.  You  may  make  me  one  of  Sir-  Walter's, 
however." 

"Poor  Washington,  poor  Washington!"  said  Vivian, 
writing;  "I  knew  him  well  in  London.  He  always 
slept  at  dinner.  One  day,  as  he  was  dining  at  Mr. 
Hallam's,  they  took  him,  when  asleep,  to  Lady  Jersey's : 
and,  to  see  the  Sieur  Geoffrey,  they  say,  when  he 
opened  his  eyes  in  the  illumined  saloons,  was  really 
quite  admirable!  quite  an  Arabian  tale!" 

"How  delightftil!  I  should  have  so  liked  to  have 
seen  him!  He  seems  quite  forgotten  now  in  England. 
How  came  we  to  talk  of  him?" 

"Forgotten  —  oh!  he  spoilt  his  elegant  talents  in 
writing  German  and  Italian  twaddle  with  all  the  raw- 
ness  of  a  Yankee.  He  ought  never  to  have  left 
America,  at  least  in  literature:  —  there  was  an  un- 
contested  and  glorious  field  for  him.  He  should  have 
been  managing  Director  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  lived  all  his  life  among  the  beavers." 

"I  think  there  is  nothing  more  pleasant  than 
talking  over  the  season,  in  the  country,  in  August." 

"Nothing  more  agreeable.  It  was  duU,  though, 
last  season,  very  dull;  I  think  the  game  cannot  be 
kept  going  another  year.  If  it  were  not  for  the  General 
Election,  we  really  must  have  a  war  for  variety's  sake. 
Peace  gets  quite  a  bore.  Everybody  you  dine  With 
has  a  good  cook,  and  gives  you  a  dozen  different 
wines,  all  perfect.  We  cannot  bear  this  any  longer; 
all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  life  are  lost.  The  only 
good  tbing  I  beard  this  year  was  an  ancient  gentle- 
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woman  going  up  to  Gunter  and  asking  him  for  'the 
receipt  for  that  white  stoff/  pointing  to  his  Eoman 
ptincb.  I,  wbo  am  a  great  man  for  receipts,  gave  it 
her  immediately:  —  *One  hod  of  mortar  to  one  bottle 
of  Noyan.' " 

"And  did  she  thank  you?" 

"Thank  me!  ay,  tmly;  and  pushed  a  card  into  my 
hand,  so  thick  and  sharp,  that  it  cut  through  my  glove. 
I  wore  my  arm  in  a  sling  for  a  month  afterwards." 

"And  what  was  the  card?" 

"Oh,  you  need  not  look  so  arch!  The  old  lady 
was  not  even  a  faithless  duenna.  It  was  an  invitation 
to  an  assembly,  or  something  of  the  kind,  at  a  place, 
somewhere,  as  Theodore  Hook  or  Mr.  Croker  would 
say,  *between  Mesopotamia  and  Eussell  Square.' " 

"Pray,  Mr.  Grey,  is  it  true  that  all  the  houses  in 
Russell  Square  are  tenantless?" 

"Quite  true;  the  Marquess  of  Tavistock  has  given 
up  the  county  in  consequence.  A  perfeet  shame,  is  it 
not?     Let  US  write  it  up." 

"An  admirable  plan!  but  we  will  take  the  houses 
first,  at  a  pepper-com  rent." 

"What  a  pity,  Miss  Manvers,  the  fashion  has  gone 
out  of  selling  oneself  to  the  devil." 

"Good  gracious,  Mr.  Grey!" 

"On  my  honour,  I  am  quite  serious.  It  does 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  great  pity.  What  a  capital 
plan  for  younger  brothers!  It  is  a  kind  of  thing  I 
have  been  trying  to  do  all  my  life,  and  never  could 
succeed.  I  began  at  school  with  toasted  cheese  and  a 
pitcb-fork;  and  since  then  I  have  invoked,  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  Goethe,  the  evil  one  in  the  solitvid^  oi 
the  Har/^,  but  witbout  success.    I  think  I  sbould  TXW» 
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au  excellent  bargain  with  him:  of  course,  I  do  not 
meaa  that  ugly  vulgär  savage  with  a  fiery  tail.  Oh, 
no!  Satan  himself  for  me,  a  perfect  gentleman!  Or 
Belial  —  Belial  would  be  the  most  delightfiiL  He  is 
the  fine  genius  of  the  Inferno,  I  imagine,  the  Beranger 
of  Pandemonium." 

"I  really  cannot  listen  to  such  nonsense  one  mo- 
ment  longer.  What  would  you  have  if  Belial  were 
here?" 

"Let  US  see.  Now,  you  shall  act  the  spirit,  and  I, 
Vivian  Grey.  I  wish  we  had  a  short-hand  writer  here 
to  take  down  the  Incantation  Scene.  We  would  send 
it  to  Arnold  —  Commengons  —  Spirit!  I  will  have  a 
fair  Castle." 

The  lady  bowed. 

"I  will  have  a  palace  in  town." 

The  lady  bowed. 

"I  will  have  a  fair  wife.  Why,  Miss  Manvers,  you 
forget  to  bow!" 

"I  really  beg  your  pardon!" 

"Come,  this  is  a  novel  way  of  making  an  offer, 
and,  I  hope,  a  successful  one." 

"Julia,  my  dear,"  cried  a  voice  in  the  veranda, 
"Julia,  my  dear,  I  want  you  to  walk  with  me." 

"Say  you  are  engaged  with  the  Marchioness," 
whispered  Vivian,  with  a  low  but  distinct  voice;  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  table,  and  his  Ups  not  appearing  to 
move. 

"Mamma,  I  am  — " 

"I  want  you  immediately  and  particularly,  Julia," 
cried  Lady  Louisa,  with  an  eamest  voice. 

"I  am  Coming,  I  am  Coming.     You  see  I  must  go." 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

"CoNPUSiON  on  that  old  hag!  Her  eye  looked 
evil  on  me,  at  the  very  moment!  Although  a  pretty 
wife  is  really  the  destruction  of  a  young  man^s  pro-  V 
spects,  still,  in  the  present  case,  the  niece  of  my  firiend,  f  \ 
my  patron  —  high  family  —  perfectly  unexcep- 
tionable,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Such  blue  eyes!  upon  my 
hononr,  this  must  be  an  exception  to  the  general  nde." 
Here  a  light  step  attracted  his  attention,  and,  on 
toming  round,  he  found  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  at  his 
elbow. 

"Oh!  you  are  here,  Mr.  Grey,  acting  the  solitaire 
in  the  park!  I  want  your  opinion  about  a  passage  in 
*Herman  and  Dorothea.' " 

"My  opinion  is  always  at  your  service;  but,  if  the 
passage  is  not  perfectly  clear  to  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  it 
will  be  perfectly  obscure,  I  am  convinced,  to  me," 

"Ah!  yes,  of  course.  Oh,  dear!  after  all  my 
trouble,  I  have  forgotten  my  book.  How  mortifying! 
Well,  I  will  show  it  you  after  dinner:  adieu!  —  and, 
by-tbe-bye,  Mr.  Grey,  as  I  am  here,  I  may  as  well 
advise  you  not  to  spoil  all  the  Marquess's  timber,  by 
carving  a  certain  person's  name  on  his  park  trees. 
I  think  your  plans  in  that  quarter  are  admirable. 
I  have  been  Walking  with  Lady  Louisa  the  whole 
moming,  and  you  cannot  think  how  I  puffed  you! 
Courage,  Cavalier,  and  we  shall  soon  be  connected, 
not  only  in  friendship,  but  in  blood." 

The  next  moming  at  breakfast,  Vivian  was  sur- 
prised  to  find  that  the  Manvers  party  was  ßuddenly 
about  to  leare  tbe  Castle,     All   were   disconsolate 
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their  departure  —  for  there  was  to  be  a  grand  enter- 
tainment  at  Chateau  Desir  that  very  day  —  but  parti- 
cularly  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  and  Mr.  Vivian  Grey. 
The  sudden  departure  was  accounted  for  by  the  arrival 
of  "unexpected,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  There  was  no  hope,  — 
the  green  post-chariot  was  at  the  door,  a  feeble  promise 
of  a  speedy  return;  Julia's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
Vivian  was  springing  forward  to  press  her  band,  and 
bear  her  to  the  camage,  when  Mrs.  Felix  LoiTaine 
seized  bis  arm,  vowed  she  was  going  to  faint,  and,  ere 
she  could  recover  herseif,  or  loosen  her  grasp,  the 
Manvers  —  were  gone. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  gloom  which  the  parting  had  diffused  over  all 
countenances  was  quite  dispelled  when  the  Marquess 
entered. 

"Lady  Carabas,"  said  he,  "you  must  prepare  for 
many  visitors  to-day.  There  are  the  Amershams,  and 
Lord  Alhambra,  and  Ernest  Clay,  and  twenty  other 
young  heroes,  who,  duly  infonned  that  the  Miss 
Courtowns  were  honouring  us  with  their  presence,  are 
pouring  in  from  all  quarters;  is  it  not  so,  Juliana?" 
gallantly  asked  the  Marquess  of  Miss  Courtown:  "but 
who  do  you  think  is  Coming  besides?" 

"Who,  who?"  exclaimed  all. 

"Nay,  you  shall  guess,"  said  the  Peer. 

"The  Duke  of  Waterloo?"  guessed  Cynthia 
Courtown,  the  romp. 

"Prince  Hungary?"  asked  her  sister  Laura. 

"Is  it  a  gentleman?"  asked  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine. 
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"No,   no,  you  are  all  wrong,   and  all  very  stupid.    , 
It  is  Mrs.  MilHon."  K 

"Oh,  Low  delightful!"  said  Cynthia. 

"Oh,  how  annoying!"  said  the  Marchioness. 

"You  need  not  look  so  agitated,  my  love,"  said 
the  Marquess;  "I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Million,  to  say 
that  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  her;  but  as  the 
Castle  is  very  füll,  she  must  not  come  with  five  car- 
riages-and-four,  as  she  did  last  year." 

"And  will  Mrs.  Million  dine  with  us  in  the  Hall, 
Marquess?"  asked  Cynthia  Courtown. 

"Mrs.  Million  will  do  what  she  likes;  I  onlyknow 
that  I  shall  dine  in  the  Hall,  whatever  happens,  and 
whoever  comes;  and  so,  I  suppose,  will  Miss  Cynthia 
Courtown?" 

Vivian  rode  out  alone,  immediately  after  breakfast, 
to  eure  his  melancholy  by  a  gallop. 

Retuming  home^  he  intended  to  look  in  at  a  pretty 
farmhouse,  where  lived  one  John  Conyers,  a  great 
friend  of  Vivian's.  This  man  had,  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  been  of  essential  service  to  our  hero,  when  a 
\'iciou8  horse,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  cui-e  of 
some  ugly  tricks,  had  nearly  terminated  his  mortal 
career. 

"Why  are  you  crying  so,  my  boy?"  asked  Vivian 
of  a  little  Conyers,  who  was  sobbing  bitterly  at  the 
door.     He  was  answered'  only  with  desperate  sobs. 

"  Oh,  'tis  your  honour,"  said  a  decent-looking  woman, 
who  came  out  of  the  house;  "I  thought  they  had  come 
back  again." 

"Come  back  again!  why,  what  is  the  matter, 
dame?" 

"OhI  your  honour,  we're  in  sad  distress;  ther 
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been  a  seizure  this  moming,  and  Tm  mortal  fear'd  the 
good  man's  beside  himself." 

"Good  heavens!  whj  did  not  you  come  to  the 
Castle?" 

"Ob!  your  bonour,  we  a'nt  bis  Lordsbip's  tenants 
no  longer;  tbere's  been  a  cbange  for  Purley  Mill,  and 
now  we're  Lord  Mounteney's  people.  Jobn  Conyers 
bas  been  bebind-band  ever  since  be  bad  tbe  fever,  but 
Mr.  Sedgwick  always  gave  time:  but  Lord  Mounteney's 
gem^man  says  tbe  system^s  bad,  and  so  be^ll  put  an 
end  to  it;  and  so  alFs  gone,  your  bonour;  all's  gone, 
and  I'm  mortal  fear'd  tbe  good  man's  beside  bimself." 

"And  wbo  is  Lord  Mounteney's  man  of  business?" 

"Mr.  Stapylton  Toad,"  sobbed  tbe  good  dame. 

"Here,  boy,  leave  off  crying,  and  bold  my  borse; 
keep  your  bold  tigbt,  but  give  bim  rein,  bell  be  quiet 
enougb  tben.     I  will  see  bonest  Jobn,  dame." 

"I'm  sure  your  bonour's  very  kind,  but  Fm  mortal 
feared  tbe  good  man's  beside  bimself,  and  be's  apt  to 
do  very  violent  tbings  wben  tbe  fit's  on  bim.  He  basnH 
been  so  bad  since  young  Barton  bebaved  so  wickedly 
to  bis  sister." 

"Never  mindl  tbere  is  notbing  like  a  Mend's  face 
in  tbe  bour  of  sorrrow." 

"I  wouldn't  advise  your  bonour,"  said  tbe  good 
dame.  "It's  an  awful  bour  wben  tbe  fit's  on  bim;  be 
knows  not  friend  or  foe,  and  scarcely  knows  me,  your 
bonour." 

"Never  mind,  I'U  see  bim." 

Vivian  entered  tbe  bouse;  but  wbo  sball  describe 
tbe  scene  of  desolation!  The  room  was  entirely  stripped; 
tbere  was  nothing  left  save  the  bare  white  washed  walls, 
and  the  red  tiled  flooring.     The  room  was  dark^ned^ 
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and  seated  on  an  old  block  of  wpod,  which  had  been 
pulled  ont  of  tbe  orchard,  since  the  bailifF  had  left,  was 
John  Conyers.  The  fire  was  out,  but  his  feet  were 
still  among  the  ashes:  His  head  was  buried  in  his 
hands,  and  bowed  down  neaxly  to  his  knees.  The 
eldest  girl,  a  fine  sensible  child  of  about  thirteen,  was 
Bitting  with  two  brothers  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  motionless,  their  faces  grave,  and  still  as 
death,  but  tearless.  Three  young  children,  of  an  age 
too  tender  to  know  grief ,  were  acting  unmeaning  gam- 
bols  neat  the  door. 

"Oh!  pray  beware,  your  honour,"  earnestly  whis- 
pered  the  poor  dame,  as  she  entered  the  cottage  with 
the  visitor.  \ 

Vivian  walked  up  with  a  silent  step  to  the  end  of  \ 
the  room,  where  Conyers  was  sitting.  He  remembered  i 
this  little  room,  when  he  thought  it  the  very  model  of  I 
the  abode  of  an  English  husbandman.  The  neat  row  j 
of  plates,  and  the  well-scoured  Utensils,  and  the  fine  \ 
old  Dntch  clock,  and  the  ancient  and  amusing  ballad,  } 
purcbased  at  some  neighbouring  fair,  or  of  some  itine-  \ 
imt  bibliopole,  and  pinned  against  the  wall  —  all  were  i 
gone! 

"Conyers!"  exclaimed  Vivian. 

There  was  no  answer,  nor  did  the  miserable  man 
ippear  in  the  slightest  degree  to  be  sensible  of  Vivian's 
presence. 

"My  good  John!" 

The  man  raised  his  head  from  his  resting  place, 
i5d  tnmed  to  the  spot  whence  the  voice  proceeded. 
There  was  such  an  unnatural  fire  in  his  eyes,  that  Vi- 
nin's  spirit  almost  quailed.  His  alarm  was  not  de- 
^ttased,     when    he  perceived  that  the  master  of  the 
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that  little  change  was  effected!  — My  Lord  Devildrain, 
this  is  a  pleasnre  indeed!" 

"Why,  Emest  Clay,"  said  Mr.  Buckhurst  Stanhope, 
"I  thought  Alhambra  wore  a  turban  —  I  am  quite 
disappointed." 

"Not  in  the  country,  Stanhope;  here,  lie  only  sits 
cross-legged  on  an  ottoman,  and  carv^s  bis  venison 
with  an  atagban." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  be  does  not  wear  a  turban  — 
tbat  would  be  bad  taste,  I  tbink,"  said  Fool  Stanbope. 
"Have  you  read  bis  poem?" 

"A  little.  He  sent  me  a  copy,  and  as  I  am  in  tbe 
babit  of  ligbting  my  pipe  or  so  occasionally  witb  a 
leaf,  wby  I  cannot  belp  occasionally  seeing  a  line  — 
it  seems  quite  first-rate." 

...  "Indeed!"  said  Fool  Stanbope,  "I  must  get  it" 
/    "My  dear  Puff!   I  am  quite  glad  to  find  you  bere," 
paid  Mr.  Cayenne,  a  celebrated  reviewer,  to  Mr.  Eac- 
tenopex  Puff,  a  small  autbor  and  smaller  wit.     "Have 
ybu'seeii  Middle  Ages  lately?" 

"Not  very  lately,"  drawled  Mr.  Partenopex.  "I 
breakfasted  witb  bim  before  I  left  town,  and  met  a 
'Professor  Bopp  tbere,  a  very  intefesting  man,  and 
Principal  of  tbe  celebrated  University  of  Heligolandy. 
tbe  model  of  tbe  London." 

"Ab!  indeed!  talking  of  tbe  London,  is  Foaming 
Fudge  to  come  in  for  Cloudland?'' 

"Doubtless!  Ob!  be  is  a  prodigious  fellow!  Wbat 
do  you  tbink  Booby  says?  He  says,  tbat  Foaming 
Fudge  can  do  more  tban  any  man  in  Great  Britain: 
tbat  be  bad  one  day  to  plead  in  tbe  Kjng's  Bencb, 
spout  at  a  tavem,  speak  in  tbe  House,   and  figbt  a 
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lel  —  and  that  he  found  time  for  everything  but  the 
fit." 

"Excellent!"  laughed  Mr.  Cayenne. 

Mr.  Partenopex  PufP  was  reputed  in  a  certain  set, 
Bayer  of  good  things,  but  he  was  a  modest  wit,  and 
enerally  fathered  his  bon  mots  on  his  yalet  Booby, 
is  monkey,  or  his  parrot. 

"I  saw  you  in  the  last  number,"  said  Cayenne. 
From  the  quotations  from  your  own  works,  I  imagine 
16  review  of  your  own  book  was  by  yourself?" 

"What  do  you  think  Booby  said?" 

"Mr.  Puff,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Lord 
Llhambra,"  said  Ernest  Clay,  by  which  means  Mr. 
*uff's  servant's  last  good  thing  was  lost. 

"Mr.  Clay,  are  you  an  archer?"  asked  Cynthia 
Jourtown. 

"No,  fair  Dian;  but  I  can  act  Endymion." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  —  go  away." 

"Aubrey  Vere,  welcome  to  —  shire.  Have  you 
een  Prima  Donna?" 

"No,  is  he  here?  How  did  you  like  his  last  song 
a  the  Age?" 

"His  last  song!  Pooh!  pooh!  he  only  supplies  the 
candal." 

*'Groves,"  said  Sir  Hanway  Etherington,  "have 
ou  Seen  the  newspaper  this  morning?  Baron  Crupper 
.as  tried  fifteen  men  for  horse-stealing  at  York,  and 
x^uitted  every  one." 

''Well  then,  Sir  Hanway,  I  think  his  Lordship's 
emarkable  wrong;  for*when  a  man  gets  a  horse  to 
uit  him,  if  he  loses  it,  'tisn't  so  easy  to  suit  himself 
igain.      That's  the  ground  I  stand  upon." 

All  this  time  the  Marquess  of  Carabas  had  wanted 
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Vivian  Grey  twenty  times,  bat  that  genüeman  bad  not 
appeared.  The  important  moment  arrived,  and  bis 
Lordsbip  offered  bis  arm  to  Mrs.  Million,  wbo,  as  tbe 
Gotba  Almanack  says,  "takes  precedence  of  all  Arch- 
ducbesses,  Grand  Ducbesses,  Ducbesses,  Princesses, 
Landgravines,  Margravines,  Palsgravines,  &c.  &c.  &c." 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

In  tbeir  passage  to  tbe  Hall,  tbe  Marquess  and  Mrs. 
Million  met  Vivian  Grey,  booted  and  spurred,  and 
covered  witb  mud. 

"Ob!  —  Mrs.  Million  —  Mr.  Vivian  Grey.  How 
is  tbis,  my  dear  fellow?  you  will  be  too  late." 

*' Immense  bonour!"  said  Vivian,  bowing  to  tbe 
ground  to  tbe  lady.  "Ob!  my  Lord,  I  was  late,  and 
made  a  sbort  cut  over  Feamley  Bog.  It  bas  proved  a 
very  Moscow  expedition.  However  I  am  keeping  you. 
I  sball  be  in  time  for  tbe  guava  and  liqueurs,  and  you 
know  tbat  is  tbe  only  refresbment  I  ever  take." 

"Wbo  is  tbat,  Marquess?"  asked  Mrs.  Million. 

"Tbat  is  Mr.  Vivian  Grey,  tbe  most  monstrous 
clever  young  man,  and  nicest  fellow  I  know." 

"He  does,  indeed,  seem  a  very  nice  young  man," 
said  Mrs.  Million. 

Some  steam  process  sbould  be  invented  for  arranging 
guests  wben  tbey  are  above  five  bundred.  In  tbe  pre- 
sent  Instance  all  went  wrong  wben  tbey  entered  tbe 
Hall;  but,  at  last,  tbe  arrangements,  wbicb,  of  course, 
were  of  tbe  simplest  nature,  were  comprebended,  and 
tbe  guests  were  seated.  Tbere  i^ere  tbree  tables,  eacb 
stretchmg  down  tbe  Hall;  tbe  Dais  was  occupied  by  a 
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müitaiy  band.  The  mitnber  of  guests,  the  contrast 
between  the  antiqne  Chamber,  and  their  modern  cos- 
tomes,  the  music,  the  various  liveried  menials,  all  com- 
bined  to  produce  a  whole,  which  at  the  same  time  was 
very  striking,  and  "in  remarkable  good  taste." 

In  proeess  of  time,  Mr.  Vivian  Grey  made  his 
entrance.  There  were  a  few  vacant  seats  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  "luckily  for  him,"  as  kindly  remarked  Mr. 
Grumbleton.  To  the  astonishment  and  indignation, 
however,  of  this  worthy  squire,  the  late  comer  passed 
by  the  nnoccupied  position,  and  proceeded  onward  with 
the  most  nndaunted  coolness,  until  he  came  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  middle  table,  and  which  was  nearly 
the  best  Situation  in  the  Hall. 

^'Beautiftil  Gynthia,"  said  Vivian  Grey,  softly  and 
sweetly  whispering  in  Miss  Courtown's  ear,  "I  am  sure 
you  will  give  up  your  place  to  me;  you  have  nerve 
enough,  you  know,  for  anything,  and  would  no  more 
care  for  standing  out,  than  I  for  sitting  in."  There 
is  Hothing  like  giving  a  romp  credit  for  a  little  bold- 
ness.  To  keep  up  her  character,  she  will  out-herod 
Herod. 

*'Oh!  Grey,  is  it  j'ou?  certainly,  you  shall  have 
my  place  immediately  —  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
cannot  make  room  for  you.  Dormer  Stanhope,  room 
must  be  made  for  Grey,  or  I  shall  leave  the  table  im- 
mediately, —  you  men!"  said  the  hoyden,  turning 
round  to  a  set  of  surrounding  servants,  "push  this  form 

down,  and  put  a  chair  between." 

The  men  obeyed.     All  who  sat  lower  in  the  table 

on  Miss  Cynthia  Courtown's  side  than  that  lady,   were 

ßuddenly    propelled   downwards  about  the   distance  o? 

two  feet     T>r.  SJj^,  who  was  ßoiirisbing  a  carving-W 
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and  fork,  preparatory  to  dissecting  a  gorgeous  haunch, 
had  these  fearful  instruments  suddenly  precipitated  into 
a  trifle,  from  whose  sugared  trellis-work  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  extricating  them;  while  Miss  Gusset,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  cooling  herself  with  some  exquisite 
iced  jelly  found  her  frigid  portion  as  suddenly  trans- 
formod  into  a  plate  of  peculiarly  ardent  curry,  the  pro- 
porty,  but  a  moment  before,  of  old  Colonel  Rangoon. 
Evorything,  however,  rjBceives  a  civil  reception  from  a 
toad-eator,  so  Miss  Gusset  burnt  herseif  to  death  by 
devouring  a  composition,  which  would  have  reduced 
any  one  to  ashes  who  had  not  fought  against  Bun- 
doolah. 

**Now,  that  is  what  I  call  a  very  sensible  arrange- 
ment;  —  what  could  go  ofiF  better?"  said  Vivian. 

"You  may  think  so,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Boreall,  a  sharp- 
nosed  and  conceited-looking  man,  who,  having  got 
among  a  set  whom  he  did  not  the  least  understand, 
was  detorminod  to  take  up  Dr.  Sly's  quarrel,  merely 
for  the  sako  of  conversation,  "You,  I  say,  sir,  may 
think  it  so,  but  I  rather  imagin^  that  the  ladies  and 
gontlemeu  lower  down,  can  hardly  think  it  a  very 
sensible  arrangement;"  and  here  Boreall  looked  as  if 
ho  had  done  his  duty,  in  giving  a  young  man  a  proper 
reproof. 

Vivian  glanced  a  look  of  annihilation.  "I  had 
rockoued  upon  two  deaths,  sir,  when  I  entered  the 
Hall,  and  Unding,  as  I  do,  that  the  whole  business  has 
apparently  gone  off  without  any  fatal  accident,  why, 
I  think  tlio  cu^cumstances  bear  me  out  in  my  expres- 
sion.'' 

Mr.  Boreall  was  one  of  those  unfbrionate  mea  who 
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always  take  things  to  the  letter:  he  consequently  looked 
amazed,  and  exclaimed,  **Two  deaths,  sir?" 

"Yes,  sir,  two  deaths;  I  reckoned,  of  course,  on 
some  corpulent  parent  being  cruHhed  to  death  in  the 
scuffle,  and  then  I  should  have  had  to  shoot  his  son 
througli  the  head  for  his  filial  satisfaction.  Dormer 
Stanhope,  I  never  thanked  you  for  exerting  yourself: 
send  me  that  fricandeau  you  have  just  helped  your- 
self  to." 

Donner,  who  was,  as  Vivian  well  knew,  something 
of  an  epicure,  looked  rather  annoyed,  but  by  this  time 
he  was  accustomed  to  Vivian  Grey,  and  sent  him  the 
portion  he  had  intended  for  himself  —  could  epicure 
do  more? 

"Whom  are  we  among,  bright  Cynthia?"  asked 
Vivian. 

''Oh!  an  odd  set,"  said  the  lady,  looking  dignified; 
"but  you  know  we  can  be  exclusive." 

''Exclusive!  pooh!  trash!  —  talk  to  everybody  — 
it  looks  as  if  you  were  going  to  stand  for  the  county. 
Have  we  any  of  the  millionaires  near  us?" 

"The  Doctor  and  Toadey  are  lower  down." 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine?" 

"At  the  opposite  table,  with  Emest  Clay." 

"Oh!  there  is  Alhambra,  next  to  Dormer  Stanhope. 
Lord  Alhambra,  I  am  quite  rejoiced  to  see  you." 

"Ah!  Mr.  Grey  —  I  am  quite  rejoiced  to  see  you. 
How  is  your  father?" 

"  Extremely  well  —  he  is  at  Paris  —  I  heard  from 
him  yesterday.  Do  you  ever  see  the  Weimar  Literary 
Gazette,  my  Lord?" 

"No;  —  why?" 
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"There  is  a  most  admirable  review  of  your  poem, 
in  the  last  number  I  have  received." 

The  young  nobleman  looked  agitated.  "I  think, 
by  the  style,"  continued  Vivian,  "that  it  is  by  G-oethe. 
It  is  really  delightful  to  see  the  oldest  poet  in  Europe 
dilating  on  the  brilliancy  of  a  new  star  in  the  poetical 
horizon." 

This   was    uttered    with  a   perfectly   grave    voice, 

\  '<     and  now  the  young   nobleman  blushed  —  "Who  is 

/'        GewterV'   asked  Mr.   Boreall,    who  possessed  such   a 

thirst  for  knowledge,   that  he  never  allowed  an  oppor- 

tunity  to  escape  him  of  displaying  his  ignorance. 

*'A  celebrated  Gennan  writer,"  lisped  the  modest 
Miss  Macdonald. 

"I  never  heard  his  name,"  persevered  the  indefa- 
tigable  Boreall;  —  "how  do  you  spell  it?" 

'^GOETHE,"  relisped  modesty. 

'*Öh!  Goty!'^  exclaimed  the  querist  —  "I  know 
him  well:  he  wrote  the  Soitows  of  Werter." 

"Did  he  indeed,  sir?"  asked  Vivian,  with  the  most 
innocent  and  inquiring  face. 

"Oh!  don't  you  know  that?"  said  Boreall;—  "and 
poor  stuff  it  is!" 

"Lord  Alhambra!  I  will  take  a  glass  of  Johannis- 
berg  with  you,  if  the  Marquess'  wines  are  in  the  State 
they  should  be  — 

•The  Crescent  warriora  sipped  thelr  sherbet  spiced, 
For  Christian  men  the  various  wines  were  iced* 

I  always  think  that  those  are  two  of  the  best  lines  in 
your  Lordship's  poem,"  said  Vivian. 

His  Lordship  did  not  exactly  remember  thein:   it 
would  have   been    a    wonder   if  Tie  \iad*.  —   but   he 
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thought  Vivian  Grey  ike  most  deKghtiul  fellow  he 
ever  met,  and  determined  to  ask  bim  to  Helicon  Castle, 
for  the  Christmas  bolidays. 

"Fiat!  Akt!"  said  Vivian,  as  he  dwelt  upon  the 
fiavonr  of  the  ßhine's  glory.  "Not  ex«^ctly  from  the 
favomite  binn  of  Prince  Mettemich,  I  think.  By-tbe- 
bye,  Donner  Stanbope,  you  have  a  taste  that  way;  I 
will  teil  you  two  secrets,  which  never  forget:  decant 
your  Jobannisberg,  and  ice  your  Maraschino.  Ay,  do 
not  Stare,  my  dear  Gastronome,  but  do  it." 

"Ob,  Vivian I  wby  did  not  you  come  and  speak  to 
me?"  exclaimed  a  lady  wbo  was  sitting  at  the  side 
opposite  Vivian,  but  higher  in  the  table. 

"Ab!  adorable  Lady  Julia!  and  so  you  were  done 
on  the  grey  filly." 

"Done!"  said  the  sporting  beauty  with  pouting  lips; 
—  "but  it  is  a  long  story,  and  I  will  teil  it  you  another 
time." 

"Ab!    do.     How  is  Sir  Peter?" 

"Ob!  he  has  bad  a  fit  or  two,  since  you  saw  bim 
last" 

"Poor  old  gentleman!  let  us  drink  bis  healtb.  Do 
yon  know  Lady  Julia  Knighton?"  asked  Vivian  of  bis 
neighbour.  "This  Hall  is  bearable  to  dine  in;  but  I 
once  breakfasted  here,  and  I  never  shall  forget  the 
ludicrous  efiect  produced  by  the  sun  througb  the  oriel 
window.  Such  complexions!  Every  one  looked  like  a 
prize-figbter  ten  days  after  a  battle.  After  all,  painted 
glass  is  a  bore;  I  wish  the  Marquess  would  have  it 
knocked  out,  and  have  it  plated." 

"Knock  out  the  painted  glassV  said  Mr.  BoieaW.\ 
''well^  I  ^ost  confess  I  cannot  agree  witb  you." 
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"I  should  have  been  extremely  surprised  if  you 
could.  If  jou  do  not  insult  that  man,  Miss  Courtown, 
in  ten  minutes  I  shall  be  no  more.  I  have  abeady  a 
nervous  fever." 

"May  I  have  the  honour  of  taking  a  glass  of  Cham- 
pagne with  you,  Mr.  Grey?"   said  Boreall. 

"Mr.  Grey,  indeed!"  muttered  Vivian:  "Sir,  I  never 
drink  anything  but  brandy." 

"AUow  me  to  »give  you  some  Champagne,  Miss," 
resumed  Boreall,  as  he  attacked  the  modest  Miss  Mac- 
donald; "Champagne,  you  know,"  continued  he,  with  a 
smile  of  agonising  courtesy,  "is  quite  the  lady's 
wine." 

"Cynthia  Courtown,"  whispered  Vivian  with  a  se- 
pulchral  voice,  "'tis  all  over  with  me  —  I  have  been 
thinking  what  would  come  next.  This  is  too  much  — 
I  am  already  dead  —  have  Boreall  arrested;  the  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  is  very  strong." 

"Baker!"  said  Vivian,  turning  to  a  servant,  "go 
and  inquire  if  Mr.  Stapylton  Toad  dines  at  the  Castle 
to-day." 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  rise  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Carabas,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  most 
omamental  portion  of  the  guests  had  disappeared.  The 
gentlemen  made  a  general  "move  up,"  and  Vivian  found 
himself  opposite  his  friend,  Mr.  Hargrave. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Hargrave,  how  d'ye  do?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  Secretary's  State  paper?" 

"A  magnificent  composition,  and  quite  unanswerable. 
I  waß  just  speaking  of  it  to  my  friend  here,  Mr.  Met- 
temich  Scribe.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  —  Mr. 
Mettemich  Scribe." 
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"Mr.  Mettemicli  Scribe  —  Mr.  Vivian  Grey!"  and 
here  Mr.  Hargrave  introduced  Vivian  to  an  effeminate- 
looking;  perfumed,  young  man,  with  a  bandsome,  un- 
meaning  face,  and  very  wbite  bands.  In  sbort,  as 
dapper  a  litüe  diplomatist  as  ever  tattled  about  tbe 
Congress  of  Verona,  smirked  at  Lady  Abnack's  supper 
after  tbe  Opera,  or  vowed  "tbatßicbmondTerrace  was 
a  most  convenient  Situation  for  official  men/^ 

"We  have  bad  it  witb  us  some  time  before.tbe 
public  received  it,"  said  tbe  ftiture  under-secretary,  witb 
a  look  at  once  conäescending,  and  conceited. 

"Have  you?"  said  Vivian:  "well,  it  does  your  office 
credit.  It  is  a  singular  tbing,  tbat  Canning  and  Grober 
are  tbe  only  official  men  wbo  can  write  grammar." 

Tbe  dismayed  young  gentleman  of  tbe  Foreign 
Office  was  about  to  mince  a  repartee,  when  Vivian  left 
bis  seat,  for  be  bad^a  great  deal  of  business  to  transact. 
"Mr.  Leverton,"  saidbe,  aecosting  a  flourisbing  grazier, 
"I  bave  received  a  letter  from  my  friend,  M.  De  Nod. 
He  is  desirous  of  purcbasing  some  Leicestersbires  for 
bis  estate  in  Burgundy.  Pray,  may  I  take  tbe  liberty 
of  introducing  bis  agent  to  you?" 
Mr.  Leverton  was  deligbted.  . 
"I  also  wanted  to  see  you  about  some  otber  little 
business.  Let  me  see,  what  was  it?  Never  mind,  I 
will  take  my  wine  bere,  if  you  can  make  room  for  me, 
I  sball  remember  it,  I  dare  say,  soon.  Oh!  by-tbe- 
bye  —  ah!  tbat  was  it.  Stapylton  Toad  —  Mr.  Sta- 
pylton  Toad;  I  want  to  know  all  about  Mr.  Stapylton 
Toad  —  I  dare  say  you  can  teil  me.  A  friend  of  mine 
intends  to  consult  bim  on  some  parliamentary  business, 
and  he  wisbes  to  know  something  about  bim  before  he 
caUs." 
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We  will  condense,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  tlie 
information  of  Mr.  Leverton. 

Stapylton  Toad  had  not  the  hononr  of  being  ac- 
quainted  with  bis  fatber's  name;  but  as  the  son  found 
bimself,  at  an  early  age,  apprenticed  to  a  solicitor  of 
eminence,  he  was  of  opinion  that  bis  parent  must  bave 
been  respectable.  Eespectable!  mysterious  wordi  Sta- 
pylton was  a  very  diligent  and  faithful  clerk,  but  was 
not  so  fortnnate  in  bis  apprenticesbip  as  the  celebrated 
Whittington,  for  bis  master  had  no  daughter,  and  manj 
ßons;  in  consequence  of  which,  Stapylton,  not  being 
able  to  become  bis  master's  partner,  became  bis  master's 
rival. 

On  the  door  of  one  of  the  shabbiest  houses  in 
Jermyn  Street,  the  name  of  Mr.  Stapylton  Toad  for  a 
long  time  fignred,  magnificently  engraved  on  a  broad 
brass  plate.  There  was  nothing,  bowever,  otherwise, 
in  the  appearance  of  the  establishment,  which  indicated 
that  Mr.  Toad's  progress  was  very  rapid,  or  bis  pro- 
fessional career  extraordinarily  prosperous.  In  an  out- 
ward office  one  solitary  clerk  was  seen,  oftener  stirring 
bis  office  fire,  than  wasting  bis  master's  ink;  and  Mr. 
Toad  was  known  by  bis  brother  attomeys,  as  a  gentle- 
man  who  was  not  recorded  in  the  courts  as  ever  baving 
conducted  a  single  cause.  In  a  few  years,  bowever,  a 
story  was  added  to  the  Jermyn  Street  abode,  which, 
new  pointed,  and  new  painted,  began  to  assume  a  most 
mansion-like  appearance.  The  house-door  was  also 
thrown  open,  for  the  solitary  clerk  no  longer  found 
time  to  answer  the  often  agitated  bell;  and  the  eyes  of 
the  entering  dient  were  now  saluted  by  a  gorgeous 
green  baize  office  door;  the  imposing  appearance  of 
wbicb    was   only  equalled  by  Mr.  Toa.d!Ä  uqw  private 
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portal,  splendid  with  a  brass  knocker,  and  patent 
yamish.  And  now  bis  brother  attomeys  began  to 
wonder  "how  Toad  got  on!  and  who  Toad's  clients 
were." 

A  few  more  years  rolled  over,  and  Mr.  Toad  was 
Bsen  liding  in  tbe  Park  at  a  most  classical  hour,  at- 
tended  by  a  groom  in  a  most  classical  livery.  And 
now  "the  profession"  wondered  still  more,  and  signifi- 
cant  looks  were  intercbanged  by  "the  respectable  hou- 
ses;"  and  flourishing  practitioners  in  tbe  City  shrugged 
np  their  shonlders,  and  talked  mysteriously  of  "money 
bosiness,^'  and  "some  odd  work  in  annuities."  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  charitable  surmises  of  bis  brother 
lawyers,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  nothing  of  even  an 
equivocal  nature  ever  transpired  against  the  character 
of  tbe  flourishing  Mr.  Toad;  who,  to  complete  the  mor- 
tification  of  bis  less  successful  rivals,  married,  and  at 
the  same  time  moved  from  Jermyn  Street  to  Cavendish 
Square.  The  new  residence  of  Mr.  Toad  had  previously 
been  the  mansion  of  a  noble  dient,  and  onc  whom,  as 
the  World  said,  Mr.  Toad  **had  got  out  of  difficulties." 
This  significant  phrase  will  probably  throw  some  light 
npou  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  business  of  our  pros-  . 
perous  practitioner.  Noble  Lords  who  have  been  in 
difficulties,  will  not  much  wonder  at  the  prosperity  of 
those  who  get  them  out. 

Ab  out  this  time  Mr.  Toad  became  acquainted  with 
Lord  Mounteney,  a  nobleman  in  great  distress,  with 
fifty  thousand  per  annum.  His  Lordship  "really  did 
Bot  know  how  he  had  got  involved:  he  never  gamed, 
be  was  not  married,  and  his  consequent  expenses  had 
never  been  unreasonable;  he  was  '^not  extraordinarily 
negligent  —  gnJte  tbe  reverse,  was  50inething  of  a  in^n 
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of  business,  remembered  once  looking  over  bis  ac- 
counts;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  bis  regulär  and  correct 
career,  found  bimself  qnite  involved,  and  must  leave 
England." 

Tbe  arrangement  of  tbe  Mounteney  property  was 
tbe  crowning  stroke  of  Mr.  StapyltonToad's  professional 
celebrity.*  His  Lordsbip  was  not  under  tbe  necessity 
of  quitting  England:  and  found  bimself,  in  tbe  course 
of  five  years,  in  tbe  receipt  of  a  clear  rental  of  five- 
and-twenty  tbousand  per  annum.  His  Lordsbip  was  in 
raptures:  and  Stapylton  Toad  purcbased  an  elegant 
villa  in  Surrey,  and  became  a  Member  of  Parliament 
Goodbum  Park,  for  sucb  was  tbe  name  of  Mr.  Toad's 
country  residence,  in  spite  of  its  double  lodges,  and 
patent  park  paling,  was  not,  to  Mr.  Toad,  a  very  ex- 
pensive  purcbase-,  for  be  "took  it  off  tbe  bands"  of  a 
distressed  dient,  wbo  wanted  an  immediate  supply, 
"merely  to  convenience  bim,"  and,  consequently,  be- 
came tbe  purcbaser  at  about  balf  its  real  value.  "At- 
torneys,"  as  Bustle  tbe  auctioneer  says,  "bave  such 
opportunities! " 

Mr.  Toad's  career  in  tbe  House  was  as  correct  as 
bis  conduet  out  of  it.  'After  ten  years  regulär  attendance, 
tbe  boldest  conjecturer  would  not  bave  dared  to  define 
bis  political  principles.  It  was  a  rule  witb  Stapylton 
Toad  never  to  commit  bimself.  Once,  indeed,  be  wrote 
an  able  pampblet  on  tbe  CornLaws,  wbicb  excited  tbe 
dire  Indignation  of  tbe  Political  Economy  Club.  But 
Stapylton  cared  little  for  tbeir  subtle  confutations,  and 
tbeir  loudly-expressed  contempt.  He  bad  obliged  tbe 
country  gentlemen  of  England,  and  ensured  tbe  retum, 
at  tbe  next  election,  of  Lord  Mounteney's  brotber  for 
tbe  county.      At  tbis  general  eiVec\iou^-  also^  Stapylton 
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Toad's  purpose  in  entering  the  House  became  ratLer 
more  manifest;  for  it  was  found,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
whole  country,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  place  in  Eng- 
land —  county,  town,  or  borough  —  in  which  Mr. 
Stapylton  Toad  did  not  possess  some  influence.  In 
Short,  it  was  discovered,  that  Mr.  Stapylton  Toad  had 
^^a  first  rate  parliamentary  Business  */'  that  nothing  could 
be  done  without  bis  co-operation,  and  everything  with 
iL  ^  spite  of  bis  prosperity,  Stapylton  had  the  good 
sense  never  to  retire  from  business,  and  even  to  refuse 
a  baronetcy  —  on  condition,  bowever,  that  it  sbould 
be  offered  to  bis  son. 

Stapylton,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  had  bis  weak 
points.  The  late  Marquess  of  Almacks  was  wont  to 
manage  bim  very  happily,  and  Toad  was  always  intro- 
dncing  that  minister's  opinion  of  bis  importance.  "*My 
time  is  qnite  at  your  Service,  General,'  although  the 
poor  dear  Marquess  used  to  say,  *Mr.  Stapylton  Toad, 
your  time  is  mineJ  He  knew  the  business  I  had  to  get 
througbi!"  The  family  portraits  also,  in  most  ostenta- 
tious  frames,  now  adomed  the  dining-room  of  his  Lon- 
don mansion;  and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  the  worthy 
M.  P.  dilate  upon  his  likeness  to  his  respected  father. 

"You  see,  myLord,"  Stapylton  would  say,  pointing 
to  a  dark,  dingy,  picture  of  a  gentleman  in  a  rieh  court 
dress,  "you  see,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  in  a  very  good 
light,  and  it  certainly  is  a  very  dark  picture  —  by 
Hudson;  all  Hudson's  pictures  were  dark.  But  if  I 
were  six  inches  taller,  and  could  hold  the  light  just 
there,  I  think  your  Lordship  would  be  astonished  at 
the  resemblancc;  but  it's  a  dark  picture,  certainly  it  is 
dark,  —  all  Hudson's  pictures  were." 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 


The  Cavaliers  have  left  the  ancient  Hall,  and  the 
old  pictures  frown  only  upon  empty  tables.  The  Mar- 
quess  immediately  gained  a  seat  by  Mrs.  Million,  and 
was  soon  engrossed  in  deep  converse  with  that  illustrious 
lady.  In  one  room,  the  most  eminent  and  exclusive, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  were  now  winding 
through  the  soothing  mazes  of  a  slow  waltz,  and  now 
whirling,  with  all  the  rapidity  of  Eastem  dervishes,  to 
true  double  Wien  time.  In  another  saloon,  the  tedious 
tactics  of  quadrilles  commanded  the  exertions  of  less 
civilised  beings:  here.  Liberal  Snake,  the  celebrated 
Political  Economist,  was  lecturing  to  a  knot  of  alarmed 
country  gentlemen;  and  there  an  Italian  improvisatore 
poured  forth  to  an  admiring  audience  all  the  dulness  of 
his  Inspiration.  Vivian  Grej  was  holding  an  eamest 
conversation  in  one  of  the  recesses  with  Mr.  Stapylton 
Toad.  —  He  had  already  charmed  that  worthy,  by  the 
deep  interest  which  he  took  in  everything  relating  to 
elections,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  now  they 
were  hard  at  work  on  the  Corn  Laws.  Although  they 
agreed  upon  the  main  points,  and  Vivian's  ideas  upon 
this  important  subject  had,  of  course,  been  adopted 
after  studying  Mr.  Toad's  "most  luminous  and  con- 
vincing  pamphlet,"  still  there  were  a  few  minor  points 
on  which  Vivian  "was  obliged  to  confess,"  that  "he 
did  not  exactly  see  his  way."  Mr.  Toad  was  ast<»nished, 
but  argumentative,  and  of  course,  in  due  time,  had 
made  a  convert  of  his.companion;  "a  young  man,"  as 
he  afterwards  remarked  to  Lord  Mounteney,  "in  whom, 
Iie  knew  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  soundness  of 
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Ina  own  views,  or  the  candonr  with  which  he  treated 
those  of  others."  If  you  wish  to  win  a  man^s  heart, 
allow  him  to  conftite  you. 

"I  think,  Mr.  Grey,  you  must  admit,  that  my  de- 
finition  of  labonr  is  the  correct  one?"  said  Mr.  Toad, 
looking  eamestly  in  Vivian's  face,  his  finger  just  pre- 
gnming  to  feel  a  button. 

"That  exertion  of  mind  or  body,  which  is  not  the 
involnntary  effect  of  the  influence  of  natural  sensations,^^ 
slowly  repeated  Vivian,  as  if  his  whole  soul  was  con- 
eentrated  in  each'monosyllable  —  "  Y — e — s,  Mr.  Toad, 
I  do  admit  it.'' 

"Then,  my  dear  sir,  the  rest  foUows  of  course," 
trimnphantly  excläimed  the  Member.  "Don't  you  see 
it?-" 

"Although  I  admit  the  correctness  of  your  definition, 
Mr.  Toad,  lam  not  free  to  confess,  that  I  am  ex — act — ly 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  your  conclusion,"  said 
Vivian,  in  a  very  musing  mood. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  surprised  that  you  don't 
see  that  — " 

"Stop,  Mr.  Toad,"  eagerly  excläimed  Vivian,  "I  see 
my  error.  I  misconceived  your  meaning:  you  are  right, 
sir,  your  definition  is  correct." 

"I  was  confident  that  I  should  convince  you,  Mr. 
Gray." 

"This  convefsation,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Toad,  has 
been  to  me  a  peculiarly  satisfactory  one.  Indeed,  sir, 
I  have  long  wished  to  have  the  honour  of  making  your 
acquaintance.  When  but  a  boy,  I  remember  at  my 
father's  table,  the  late  Marquess  of  Almacks  — " 

"Yes,  Mr,  Grey." 

7* 
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"One  of  the  ablest  men,  Mr.  Toad,  after  all,  that 
tkis  «oimtiy  ever  produced." 

"Oh,  poor  dear  man!" 

"I  remember  him  observing  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  yra,8  at  that  time  desirous  of  getting  into  the  House: 
—  *Hargrave,'  said  his  Lordship,  *if  you  want  any  In- 
formation upon  points  of  practical  politics'  —  that  was 
his  phrase;  you  remember,  Mr.  Toad,  that  his  Lordship 
was  peculiar  in  his  phrases?" 

"OhI  yes,  poor  dear  man;  but  you  were  observing, 
m.  Grey  — " 

"Ay,  ay!  *If  you  want  any  Information,'  said  bis 
Lordship,  *on  such  points,  there  is  only  one  iGuan  in 
the  kingdom  whom  you  should  consult,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  soundest  heads  I  know,  and  that  is  Stapylton 
Toad,  the  member  for  Mounteney;'  you  know  you  were 
in  for  Mounteney  then,  Mr.  Toad." 

"I  was,  I  was,  and  aecepted  the  Chiltems  to  make 
room  for  Augustus  Clay,  Emest  Clay's  brother;  who 
was  so  involved,  that  the  only  way  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  House  of  Correction,  was  to  get  him  into  the  House 
of  Commons.     But  the  Marquess  said  so,  eh?" 

"Ay,  and  much  more,  which  I  scarcely  can  re- 
member;" and  then  followed  a  long  dissertation  on  the 
character  of  the  noble  statesman,  and  his  views  as  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  importance  of  the 
agricultural  interest;  and  then  a  delicate  hint  wasthrown 
out,  as  to  "how  delightful  it  would  be  to  write  a  pam- 
phlet  together,"  on  this  mighty  agricultural  interest; 
and  then  came  a  panegyric  on  ihe  character  of  country 
gentlemen,  and  English  yeomen,  and  the  importance  of 
keeping  up  the  old  English  spirit  in  the  peasantry,  &c. 
<&c.  &c,  da;  and  tben,  when  Viviau  had  led  Mr.  Toad 
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to  deliTer  a  most  splendid  and  patriotic  orafiön  cti'tliis 
point,  he  "just  remembered,  (quite  apropos  to  the  senti-  , 
ments  which  Mr.  Toad  had  just  delivered,  and  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  ^did  equal  honour  to  his 
head  and  heart,')  that  there  was  a  little  point,  which, 
if  it  was  not  trespassing  too  much  on  Mr.  Toad's  atten- 
tion, he  would  just  submit  to  him*/^  and  then  he  men- 
tioned  poor  John  Conyers-  case,  although  "he  feit  con- 
vinced  fromMr.Toad's  well-known  benevolent  character, 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  so,  as  he 
feit  assnred  that  it  would  be  remedied  immediatelj  it 
feil  under  his  cognizance;  but  then  Mr.  Toad  had  really 
so  much  business  to  transact,  that  perhaps  these  slight 
matters  might  occasionally  not  be  submitted  to  him,^^ 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

What  could  Stapylton  Toad  do  but,  after  a  little 
amiable  grumbling  about  "bad  System,  and  bad  pre- 
cedent,"  promise  everything  that  Vivian  Grrey  re- 
quired? 

"Mr.  Vivian  Grey,"  said  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  "I 
canno't  understand  why  you  have  been  talking  to  Mr. 
Toad  so  long;  will  you  waltz?" 

Before  Vivian  could  answer,  a  tittering,  so  audible, 
that  it  might  almost  be  termed  a  shout,  burst  forth 
from  the  whole  room.  Cynthia  Courtown  had  stolen 
behind  Lord  Alhambra,  as  he  was  sitting  on  an  otto- 
man,  a  la  Turque,  and  hud  folded  a  cashmere  shawl 
round  his  head,  with  a  most  Oriental  tie.  His  Lord- 
ship,  who,  notwithstanding  his  eccentricities,  was  really 
a  very  amiable  man,  bore  his  blushing  honours  with  a 
gracious  dignity,  worthy  of  a  descendant  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages.  The  Sensation  which  this  incident  occasionfei, 
favoizr^^  VIrian's  escape  ü-om  Mrs.  Felix,   for  \ie  W 
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rDot'.teft  'Mr.   Stapylton  Toad   with    any   Intention   of 
'  -^altzing. 

But  he  had  liardly  escaped  from  the  waltzers,  ere 
he  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  involved  in  a  much 
more  laborious  dnty;  for  now  he  stumbled  on  the  Poli- 
tical  Economist,  and  he  was  eamestly  requested  by  the 
contending  theorists,  to  assume  the  office  of  moderator. 
Emboldened  by  bis  success,  Liberal  Snake  had  had  the 
hardihood  to  attack  a  personage  of  whose  character  he- 
was  not  utterly  ignorant,  but  on  whom  he  was  ex- 
tremely  desirous  of  "making  an  impression."  This  im- 
portant  person  was  Sir  Christopher ,  Mo wbray,  who, 
npon  the  lecturer  presuming  to  inform  him  "what  rent 
was,"  damned  himself  several  times  from  sheer  astonish- 
ment  at  the  impudence  of  the  fellow.  I  don't  wish  to 
be  coarse,  but  Sir  Christopher  is  a  great  man,  and  the 
sayings  of  great  men,  particulaily  when  they  are  re- 
presentative  of  the  sentiment  of  a  species,  should  not 
pass  unrecorded. 

Sir  Christopher  Mowbray  is  member  for  the  County 
of — ;  and  member  for  the  county  he  intends  to  be  next 
election,  although  he  is  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  for 
he  can  still  follow  a  fox,  with  as  pluck  a  heart,  and 
with  as  stout  a  voice,  as  any  squire  in  Christendom. 
Sir  Christopher,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  peculiar 
in  his  ideas.  His  grandson,  Peregrine  Mowbray,  who 
is  as  pert  a  genius  as  the  applause  of  a  common-room 
ever  yet  spoiled,  and  as  sublime  an  orator  äs  the  cheer- 
ings  of  the  Union  ever  yet  inspired,  says  "the  Baronet 
is  not  up  to  the  nineteenth  Century;"  and  perhaps  this 
phrase  will  give  the  reader  a  more  significant  idea  of 
Sjr  Christopher  Mowbray,  than  a  character  as  long,  and 
as  Jaboüred,   as  tbe  most  perfect  of  my  Lord  Ciaren- 
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don's.  The  trath  is,  tho  good  Baronet  had  no  idea  of 
** liberal  principles,"  or  anything  eise  of  that  school. 
His  most  pecnliar  characterisläc,  is  a  singular  Habit 
which  he  has  got  of  styling  political  economists  French 
smugglers.  Nobody  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  extracting 
a  reason  from  him  for  this  singular  appellation,  and 
even  if  you  angle  with  the  most  exquisite  skill  for  the 
desired  definition,  Sir  Christopher  immediately  salutes 
you  with  a  volley  of  oaths,  and  damns  French  Wines, 
Bible  Societies,  and  Mr.  Huskisson.  Sir  Christopher 
for  half  a  Century  has  supported  in  the  Senate,  with 
equal  sedulousness  and  silence,  the  Constitution  and  the 
com  laws;  he  is  perfectly  aware  of  "the  present  perilous 
State  of  the  country,"  and  watches  witii  great  interest 
all  "the  plans  and  plots"  of  this  enlightened  age.  The 
only  tbing  which  he  does  not  exactly  cpmprehend,  is 
the  London  University.  This  affair  really  puzzles  the 
worthy  gentleman,  who  could  as  easily  fancy  a  county 
member  not  being  a  freeholder,  as  an  University  not 
being  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Indeed,  to  this  hour 
the  cid  gentleman  believes  that  the  whole  business  is  "  a 
hoax;"  and  if  you  teil  him,  that,  far  from  the  plan 
partaking  of  the  visionary  natura  he  coneeives,  there 
are  actually  four  acres  of  very  valuable  land  purchased 
near  White  Conduit  House  for  the  erection;  and  that 
there  is  little  apprehension ,  that  in  the  course  of  a  Cen- 
tury, the  wooden  poles  which  are  now  stuck  about  the 
ground,  will  not  be  as  fair,  and  flourishing  as  the  most 
leafy  bowers  of  New  College  Grardens;  the  old  gentle- 
man looks  up  to  heaven,  as  if  determined  not  to  be 
taken  in,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  sends  forth  a 
sceptical  and  smiling  "No!  no!  no!  that  won't  do." 

Vivi»;j   extricated  himself  with   as   much   gracft  «ä 
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possible  from  the  toils  of  the  Economist,  and  indeed, 
like  a  skilful  general,  turned  this  little  rencontre  to  ac- 
count,  in  accomplishing  the  very  end,  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  which  he  had  declined  waltzing  with  Mrs.  Felix 
Lorraine. 

"My  deax  Lord,"  said  Vivian,  addressing  the  Mar- 
quess,  who  was  still  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Million,  "I  am 
going  to  commit  a  most  ungallant  aqt;  but  you  great 
men  must  pay  a  tax  for  your  dignity.  I  am  going  to 
disturb  you.  You  are  wanted  by  half  the  counly!  What 
could  possibly  induce  you  ever  to  allow  a  Political 
Economist  to  enter  Chäteau  Desir?  There  are,  at  least, 
three  baronets  and  four  squires  in  despair,  writhing 
under  the  tortures  of  Liberal  Snake.  They  have  de- 
puted  me  to  request  your  assistance,  to  save  them  from 
being  defeated  in  the  presence  of  half  their  tenantry; 
and  I  think,  my  Lord,"  said  Vivian,  with  a  serious 
voice,  "if  you  could  possibly  contrive  to  interfere,  it 
would  be  desirable.  That  lecturing  knave  never  knows 
when  to  stop,  and  he  is  actually  insulting  men  before 
3vhom,  after  all,  he  ought  not  dare  to  open  his  lips.  I 
see  that  your  Lordship  is  naturally  not  very  much  in- 
clined  to  quit  your  present  occupation,  in  order  to  act 
Moderator  to  a  set  of  brawlers;  but  come,  yöu  shall 
not  be  quite  sacrificed  to  the  county,  —  I  will  give  up 
the  waltz  in  which  I  was  engaged,  and  keep  ypvir  seat 
until  your  retum." 

TheMarquess,  who  was  always  "keeping  up  county 
influence,"  was  very  shocked  at  the  obstreperous  con- 
•duct  of  Liberal  Snake.  Indeed  he  had  viewed  the  ar  • 
rival  of  this  worthy  with  no  smiling  countenance,  but 
what  could  he  say,  as  he  came  in  the  suit  of  Lord 
JPert,  who  was  writing,  with  the  lecturer's  assistance,  a 
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litüe  pamphlet  on  the  Currency?  Apologising  to  Mrs. 
Million,  and  promising  to  retum  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  lead  her  to  the  music-room ,  the  Marquess  retired, 
with  the  determination  of  annihilating  one  o£  the  stoutest 
members  of  the  Political  Economy  Club. 

Vivian  began  by  apologising  to  Mrs.  Million,  for 
disturbing  her  progress  to  the  Hall,  by  bis  sudden  ar- 
rival  before  dinner;  and  then  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
poured  forth  the  usual  quantity  of  piquant  anecdotes, 
and  insidions  compliments.  Mrs.  Million  found  Vivian^s 
conyersation  no  disagreeable  relief  to  the  pompous  pro- 
siness  of  his  predecessor. 

And  now  —  having  succeeded  in  commanding  Mrs. 
Mlllion^s  attention  by  that  general  ärt  of  pleasing, 
which  was  for  all  the  world,  and  which  was,  of  course, 
formed  npon  bis  general  experience  of  human  nature 
—  Vivian  began  to  make  his  advances  to  Mrs.  Mil- 
lion's  feelings,  by  a  particular  art  of  pleasing;  that  is, 
an  art  which  was  for  the  particular  person  alone,  whom 
he  was  at  any  time  addressing,  and  which  was 
founded  on  his  particular  knowledge  of  that  person's 
character. 

"How  beautiful  the  old  Hall  looked  to-day!  It  is 
a  scene  which  can  only  be  met  with  in  ancient  fa- 
milies." 

"Ah!  there  is  nothing  like  old  families!"  remarked 
Mrs.  Million,  with  all  the  awkward  feelings  of  a  par- 
venue. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Vivian;  "I  once  thought 
so  myself,  but  I  confess  that  my  opinion  is  greatly 
ehanged.  —  After  all,  what  is  noble  blood?  My  eye 
is  now  resting  on  a  crowd  of  nobles;  and  yet,  being 
among   thero^   do  we  treat  them  in  a  manner  differa 
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in  any  way  from  that  which  we  should  employ  to  in- 
dividuals  of  a  lower  caste,  who  were  equally  immter- 
esting?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Million. 

"The  height  of  the  ambition  of  the  less  exalted 
ranks  is  to  be  noble,  because  they  conceive  to  be 
noble,  implies  to  be  superior;  associating  in  their  minds, 
as  they  always  do,  a  pre-eminence  over  their  eqiials. 
But,  to  be  noble,  among  nobles,  where  is  the  pre- 
eminence?" 

"Where  indeed?"  said  Mrs.  Million;  and  she  thought 
of  herself,  sitting  the  most  considered  personage  in  this 
grand  castle,  and  yet  with  sufficiently  base  blood  flow- 
ing  in  her  veins. 

"And  thus,  in  the  highest  circles,"  continued  Vivian, 
"a  man  is  of  course  not  valued  because  he  is  a  Mar- 
quess,  or  a  Duke;  but  because  he  is  a  great  warrior^ 
or  a  great  statesman,  or  very  fashionable,  or  very 
witty.  In  all  classes  but  the  highest,  a  peer,  however 
unbefriended  by  nature  or  by  fortune,  becomes  a  man 
of  a  certain  rate  of  consequence;  but  to  be  a  person  of 
consequence  in  the  highest  class,  requires  something 
eise  besides  high  blood." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  sentiments,  Mr. 
Grey.  Now  what  character,  or  what  Situation  in  life, 
would  you  choose,  if  you  had  the  power  of  making 
your  choice?" 

"That  is  really  a  most  metaphysical  question.  As 
is  the  custom  of  all  yoimg  men,  I  have  sometimes,  in 
my  reveries,  imagined  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  lot  of 
pure  happiness:  and  yet  Mrs.  Million  will  perhaps  be 
astonished  that  I  was  neither  to  be  nobly  born,  nor  to 
acqiure  nobilitjr;   that  I  was  not  to  be  a  statesman,   or 
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a  poet,   or  a  warrior,   or  a  mercbantf  nor  indeed  aaj 
profession  —  not  even  a  professional  dandy." 

"Oh!  love  in  a  cottage,  I  suppose,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Million. 

"Neither  love  in  a  cottage,  nor  science  in  a 
celL" 

"Oh!  pray  teil  me  what  it  is." 

"What  it  is?  Oh!  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  I  sup- 
pose; that  is  the  only  Situation  which  answers  to  my 
oracular  description.^^ 

"Then  you  have  been  joking  all  this  time!"  . 

"Not  at  all.  Come  then,  let  us  imagine  this  per-  \ 
fect  lot.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  be  bom  in  the 
middle  classes  of  society,  or  even  lower,  because  I 
would  wish  my  character  to  be  impartially  developed. 
I  would  be  bom  to  no  hereditary  j)rejudices,  no  here- 
ditary  passions.  My  course  in  life  should  not  be 
carved  out  by  the  example  of  a  grand-father,  nor  my 
ideas  modelled  to  a  preconceived  System  of  family 
perfection.  Do  you  like  my  first  principle,  Mrs.  Mil- 
lion?" 

"I  must  hear  everything  before  I  give  an  opi- 
nion." 

"When,  therefore,  my  mind  was  formed,  I  would 
wish  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a  princely  for- 
tone." 

"Yes!"  eagerly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Million. 

"And  now  would  come  the  moral  singularity  of  my 
fate.  If  I  had  gained  this  fortune  by  commerce,  or  in 
any  other  similar  mode,  my  disposition,  before  the 
creation  of  this  fortune,  would  naturally  have  been 
formed,  and  been  permanentJj  developed',  and  my 
mind    would  bare  been  similaxly  affected,    had  1  SU^ 
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seeded  to  some  ducal  father;  for  I  should  then,  in  all 
probability,  have  inherited  some  family  line  of  conduct, 
both  moral  and  political;  but  under  the  circnmstances 
I  have  imagined,  the  result  would  be  far  different  I 
should  then  be  in  ^he  singular  Situation  of  poss^sing, 
at  the  same  time,  unbounded  wealth,  and  the  whole 
powers  and  natural  feelings  of  my  mind,  unoppressed 
and  unshackled.  Oh!  how  splendid  would  be  my  car- 
eer!  I  would  not  allow  the  change  in  my  condition  to 
exercise  any  influence  on  my  natural  disposition.  I 
would  experience  the  same  passions,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  feelings,  only  they  should  be  exercised,  and 
influential  in  a  wider  sphere.  Then  would  bß  seen 
the  influence  of  great  wealth,  directed  by  a  disposition 
similar  to  that  of  the  generality  of  men,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  been  formed  like  that  of  the  generality  of  men; 
and  consequently,  one  much  better  acquainted  with 
their  feelings,  their  habits,  and  their  wishes.  Such  a 
lot  would  indeed  be  princely!  Such  a  lot  would  infal- 
libly  ensure  the  affection,  and  respect,  of  the  great 
majority  of  mankind;  and,  supported  by  them,  what 
should  I  care,  if  I  were  misunderstood  by  a  few  fools, 
and  abused  by  a  few  knaves?" 

Here  came  the  Marquess  to  lead  the  lady  to  the 
concert.  As  she  quitted  her  seat,  a  smile,  beaming 
with  graciousness,  rewarded  her  youthful  companion. 
"Ah!"  thought  Mrs.  Million;  "I  go  to  the  concert,  but 
leave  sweeter  music  than  can  possibly  meet  me  there. 
What  is  the  magic  of  these  words?  It  is  not  flattery; 
such  is  not  the  language  of  Miss  Gusset!  It  is  not  a 
rifacimento  of  compliments;  such  is  not  the  style  with 
which  I  am  saluted  by  the  Duke  of  Doze,  and  the  Earl 
of  Leatherdale!     Apparently  I   have  heard  a  young 
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philosopher  delivermg  bis  sentiments  upon  an  abstract 
poüit  in  human  life;  and  yet  have  I  not  listened  to  a 
brüliant  apology  for  my  own  character,  and  a  üium- 
phant  defence  of  my  own  conduct.  Of  course  it  was 
onintentional,  and  yet  bow  agreeable  to  be  uninten* 
tionally  defended!"  So  mused  Mrs.  Million,  and  sbe 
made  a  tbonsand  vows,  not  to  let  a  day  pass  over, 
without  obtaining  a  pledge  from  Vivian  Grey,  to  visit 
her  on  their  retum  to  tbe  metropolis. 

Vivian  remained  in  bis  seat  for  some  time  after  tbe 
departore  of  bis  companion.  "On  my  bonour,  I  have 
hatf  a  mind  to  desert  my  embryo  faction,  and  number 
myself  in  her  gorgeous  retinue.  Let  me  see  —  wbat 
part  shonld  I  act?  her  secretary,  or  her  toad-eater,  or 
her  physician,  or  her  cook?  or  sball  I  be  her  page? 
Methinks  I  should  make  a  pretty  page,  and  band  a 
chased  goblet  as  gracefully  as  any  monkey  that  ever 
bent  bis  knee  in  a  lady's  Chamber.  Well!  at  any 
rate,  there  is  tbis  chance  to  be  kept  back,  as  tbe 
gambler  does  bis  last  trump,  or  tbe  cunning  fencer  bis 
last  ruse." 

He  rose  to  offer  liis  arm  to  some  stray  fair  one ;  for 
crowds  were  now  hurrying  to  pine  apples  and  lobster 
galads:  that  is  to  say,  supper  was  ready  in  tbe  Long 
GaDery. 

In  a  moment  Vivian's  arm  was  locked  in  that  of 
Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine. 

"Ob,  Mr.  Grey,  I  have  got  a  mucb  better  gbost 
Story  than  even  tbat  of  tbe  Leyden  Professor  for  you; 
bat  I  am  eo  wearied  with  waltzing,  tbat  I  must  teil  it 
you '  to-morrow.  How  came  you  to  be  so  late  this 
moming?  Have  you  been  paying  many  calls  to-day? 
I  qoite    missed  you  at  dinner.     Do  you  tbink  Eme»^ 
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Clay  handsome?  I  dare  not  repeat  what  lady  Scrope 
Said  of  you!  You  are  an  admirer  of  Lady  Julia  Knigh- 
ton,  I  believe?  —  I  do  not  mach  like  this  plan  of 
supping  in  the  Long  Gallery  —  it  is  a  fevourite  locale 
of  mine,  and  I  have  no  idea  of  my  private  promenade 
being  invaded  by  the  uninteresting  presence  of  trifles 
and  Italian  Creams.  Have  you  been  telling  Mrs.  Mil- 
lion that  she  was  very  witty?"  asked  Vivian's  compa- 
nion,  with  a  significant  look. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

Sweet  reader!  you  know  what  a  Toadey  is?  That 
agreeable  animal  which  you  meet  every  day  in  civi- 
lised  Society.  But  perhaps  you  have  not  speculated 
very  curiously  upon  this  interesting  race.  So  much 
the  worse!  for  you  cannot  live  many  lustres,  without 
finding  it  of  some  Service  to  be  a  little  acquainted  with 
their  habits. 

The  World  in  general  is  under  a  mistake  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  vermin.  They  are  by  no  means  cha- 
racterised  by  that  similarity  of  disposition,  for  which 
your  common  observer  gives  them  credit.  There  are 
Toadeys  of  all  possible  natures. 

Tbere  is  your  Common-place  Toadey,  who  merely 
echoes  its  feeder's  common-place  observations.  There  is 
your  Playing-up  Toadey,  who,  unconscious  to  its  feeder, 
is  always  playing  up  to  its  feeder's  weaknesses  —  and, 
as  the  taste  of  that  feeder  varies,  accordingly  provides 
its  cates  and  confitures.  A  little  bit  of  scandal  for  a 
dashing  widow,  or  a  pious  little  hymn  for  a  Sainted 
one;   the  secret  history  of  a  newly-discovered  gas  for  a 
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May  Fair  feeder,  and  an  interesting  anecdote  about  a 
Newgate  bobcap,  or  a  Penitentiarj  apron,  for  a  cha- 
litable  one.  Then  there  is  your  Drawing-out  Toadey, 
who  omits  no  opportunity  of  giving  you  a  chance  of 
being  victorious,  in  an  argument  where  there  is  no 
contest,  and  a  dispute  wbere  there  is  no  difPerence;  and 
then  there  is  —  but  we  detest  essay  writing,  so  we  in- 
troduce  you  at  once  to  a  party  of  äiese  vermin.  If  you 
wish  to  enjoy  a  curious  sight,  you  must  watch  the 
Toadeys,  when  they  are  unembarrassed  by  the  almost 
perpetual  presence  of  their  breeders  —  when  they  are 
animated  by  "the  spirit  of  freedom"  —  when,  like 
Curran^s  Negro,  the  chain  bursts  by  the  impulse  of 
their  swelling  veins.  The  great  singularity  is  the 
stroggle  between  their  natural  and  their  acquired  feel- 
ings:  tbe  eager  opportunity  which  they  seize  of  re- 
yenging  their  voluntary  bondage,  by  their  secret  taunts, 
on  their  adopted  task-masters ;  and  the  servility  which 
they  habitually  mix  up  even  with  their  scandal.  Like 
veritable  Grimalkins,  they  fawn  upon  their  victims  pre- 
yious  to  the  festival  —  compliment  them  upon  the 
length  of  their  whiskers,  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
limbs,  prior  to  excoriating  them,  and  dwelling  on  the 
flavour  of  their  crashed  bones.  'Tis  a  beautiful  sceney 
and  ten  thousand  times  more  piquant  than  the  humours 
of  a  Servants'  Hall,  or  the  most  grotesque  and  glorious 
moments  of  high  life  below  stairs. 

"Dear  Miss  Graves,"  said  Miss  Gusset,  "you  can't 
imagine  how  terrified  I  was  at  that  horrible  green  parrot 
flying  upon  my  head!  I  declare  it  pulled  out  three  locks 
of  hair." 

"Horrible  green  parrot,  my  dear  madaml  why  it 
was  sent  to  m^^  Jjaäjr  hy  Prince  Xtmnprqtosklw ,  voA 
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never  sliall  I  forget  the  agitation  we  were  in  abont 
that  parrot.  I  thought  it  would  never  have  got  to  tbe 
Chäteau,  for  the  Prince  could  only  send  his  carriage 
with  it  as  far  as  Toadcaster;  luckily  my  Lady's 
youngest  brother,  who  was  staying  at  Desir,  happened 
to  get  drowned  at  the  time,  —  and  so  Davenport, 
very  clever  of  liml  sent  her  on  in  my  Lord  Dormer's 
hearse." 

"In  the  hearse!  Good  heavens,  Miss  Graves!  How 
coidd  you  think  of  green  parrots  at  such  an  awful  mo- 
ment!  I  should  have  been  in  fits  for  three  days  —  eh! 
Dr.  Sly?" 

"Gertainly  you  would,  madam;  your  nerves  arö 
very  delicate." 

"Well!  I,  for  my  part,  never  could  see  much  use 
in  giving  up  to  one's  feelings.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
commoners,"  rather  rudely  exclaimed  the  Marchioness' 
Toadey;  "but  we  did  not  choose  to  expose  ourselves 
to  the  servants,  when  the  old  General  died  this  year. 
Everything  went  on  as  usual.  Her  Ladyship  attended 
Almacks;  my  Lord  took  his  seat  in  the  House;  andl 
looked  in  at  Lady  Doubtfurs;  where  we  do  not  visit, 
but  where  the  Marchioness  wishes  to  be  civil.^' 

"We  do  not  visit  Lady  Doübtful  either,"  replied 
Miss  Gusset:  "she  h^  not  a  card  for  our  f^te  cham- 
p^tre.  I  was  so  sorry  you  were  not  in  town.  It  was 
so  delightful!" 

"Do  teil  me  who  was  there?  I  quite  long  to  know 
all  about  it.  I  saw  some  account  of  it  Everything 
seemed  to  go  off  so  well.    Do  teil  me  who  was  there?" 

"Oh!  there  was  plenty  of  Eoyalty  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  Really  I  cannot  go  into  particulars,  but  every- 
bodjr  was  there  —  who  is  anybody  —  eh!  Dr.  Sly?" 
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"Certainly,  madam.  The  pines  were  most  ad- 
nirable;  there  are  few  people  for  whom  I  entertain  a 
ngher  esteem  than  Mr.  Gunter." 

"The  Marchioness  seems  very  fond  of  her  dog  and 
MOTot,  Miss  Graves  —  but  she  is  a  sweet  woman!" 

"Oh,  a  dear,  amiable  creature!  but  I  cannot  think 
low  she  can  bear  the  etemal  screaming  of  that  noisy 
)ird." 

"Nor  I,  indeed.  Well,  thank  goodness,  Mrs.  Million 
bas  no  pets  —  eh!  Dr.  Sly?" 

"Certainly;  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  cannot 
)e  wholesome  to  have  so  many  animals  about  a  house. 
Sesides  which,  I  haye  noticed  that  the  Marchioness  al- 
rays  selects  the  nicest  morseis  for  that  little  poodle; 
lad  I  am  also  clearly  of  opinion,  Miss  Graves,  that  the 
it  it  had  the  other  day  arose  from  repletion." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it  in  the  world.  She  consumes 
bree  pounds  of  arrow-root  weekly,  and  two  pounds  of 
ie  finest  loaf  sugar,  which  I  have  the  trouble  of  grating 
very  Monday  morning.  Mrs.  Million  appears  to  be  a 
lost  amiable  woman,  Miss  Gusset?" 

^Quite  perfection  —  so  chari table,  so  intellactual, 
ich  a  soul!  it  is  a  pity,  though,  her  manner  is  so  ab- 
ipt;  she  really  does  not  appear  to  advantage  some- 
mes  —  eh!  Dr.  Sly?" 

The  Toadey's  Toadey  bowed  assent  as  usual. 
Well,"  rejoined  Miss  Graves,  "that  is  rather  a  fault 
r  the  dear  Marchioness  —  a  little  want  of  consideration 
►r  another's  feelings,  but  she  means  nothing." 

"Oh,  no!  nor  Mrs. Million,  dear  creature!  she  means 
othing;  though,  I  dare  say,  not  knowing  her  so  well 
}  we  de  —  eh!  Dr.  Sly?  —  you  were  a  little  sur- 
rised  at  the  wajr  in  which  she  spoke  to  me  at  dimiöl%^ 

r/r/a^  Gre^-    f.  g 
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**A11  people  haye  their  oddities,  Miss  Gusset.  I  am 
sore  the  Marchioness  is  not  aware  how  she  tries  my 
patience  abont  that  litde  wretch  Julie;  —  I  had  to 
mb  her  with  wann  flannels  for  an  bour  and  a  half, 
before  tbe  fire  this  moming;  —  tbat  is  that  Vivian 
Grey's  doing.'* 

"Who  is  this  Mr.  Grey,  Miss  Graves?" 

"Who,  indeed!  Some  young  man  tbe  Marqness« 
has  picked  up,  and  who  comes  lectm:ing  here  albont 
poodles,  and  parrots,  and  thinking  himself  quite  Lord 
Paramount,  I  can  assnre  you;  I  am  snrprised  that  the 
Marchioness,  who  is  a  most  sensible  woman,  can  pa- 
tronise  such  conduct  a  moment;  but  whenever  she 
begins  to  see  through  bim,  the  young  gentleman  bas 
always  got  a  story  about  a  bracelet,  or  a  bandeau,  and 
quite  tums  her  head." 

"Very  disagreeable ,  I  am  sure." 

"Some  people  are  so  easily  managed!  By-the-bye, 
Miss  Gusset,  who  could  have  advised  Mrs.  Million  to 
wear  crimson?  So  large  as  she  is,  it  does  not  at  all  suit 
her:  I  suppose  ifs  a  favourite  colour.*' 

"Dear  Miss  Graves,  you  are  always  so  insinuating. 
What  can  Miss  Graves  mean  —  eh!  Dr.  Sly?" 

A  Lord  Burleigh  shake  of  the  head. 

"Cynthia  Courtown  seems  as  lively  as  ever,"  said 
Miss  Gusset. 

"Yes,  lively  enough,  but  I  wish  her  manner  was 
less  brusque." 

"Brusque,  indeed!  you  may  well  say  so:  she  nearly 
pushed  me  down  in  the  Hall;  and  when  I  looked  as  if 
I  thought  she  might  have  given  me  a  little  more  room, 
she  tossed  her  head  and  said,  ^Beg  pardon,  never  saw 
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"I  wonder  what  Lord  Alhambra  sees  in  that  girl?" 

"Oh!  those  forward  misses  always  take  the  men." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Graves,  "I  have  no  notion  that 
it  will  come  to  anything;  I  am  sure,  I,  for  one,  hope 
not,"  added  she,  with  all  a  Toadey's  venom. 

"The  Marquess  seems  to  keep  a  remarkably  good 
table,"  said  the  physician.  "There  was  a  haunch  to- 
day,  which  I  reaJly  think  was  the  finest  haunch  I  ever 
met  with;  Jbut  that  little  move  at  dinner  —  it  was,  to 
«ay  the  least,  very  ill-timed." 

"Yes,  that  was  Vivian  Grey  again,*'  said  Miss 
Graves,  very  indignantly. 

"So,  you  have  got  the  Beaconsfields  here,  Miss 
CJraves;  mce,  unafiected,  qniet  people?" 

"Yes!  very  quiet." 

"As  you  say,  Miss  Graves,  very  quiet,  but  a  little 
heavy." 

"Yes,  heavy  enough." 

"If  you  had  but  seen  the  quantity  of  pine-apples 
that  boy  Dormer  Stanhope  devoured  at  our  fete  cham- 
petre !  —  but  I  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  they 
made  him  very  ill  —  eh!  Dr.  Sly?" 

"Oh!  he  learnt  that  from  bis  uncle,"  said  Miss 
Graves;  "it  is  quite  disgusting  to  see  how  that  Vivian 
Grey  encourages  him." 

"What  an  elegant,  accomplished  woman  Mrs.  Felix 
Lorraine  seems  to  be,  Miss  Graves!  I  suppose  the  Mar- 
chioness  is  very  fond  of  her?" 

"Oh,  yes;  the  Marchioness  is  so  good-natured,  that 
I  dare  say  she  thinks  very  well  of  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine. 
She  thinks  well  of  every  one;  but  I  believe  Mrs.  Felix 
is  rather  a  greater  favourite  with  the  Marquess.'' 

"O — h!"  drawled  out  Miss  Güsaet    with    a   ver" 

8* 
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significant  tone.  "I  suppose  she  is  one  of  your  play- 
ing-up  ladies.  I  think  you  told  me  ehe  was  only  on  a 
Visit  Lere." 

"A  pretty  long  visit  though,  for  a  sister-in-law  — 
if  sister-in-law  she  be.  As  I  was  saying  to  the  Mar- 
chioness  the  other  day  —  when  Mrs.  Felix  offended 
her  so  violently  by  trampling  on  the  dear  little  Julie 

—  if  he  cajne  into  a  Court  of  Justice,  I  should  like 
to  see  the  proof  —  that's  all.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  Mr.  Lorraine  has  had  enough  of  his 
bargain." 

"Quite  evident,  I  think  —  eh!  Dr.  Sly?  Those 
Gkrnfan  women  never  make  good  English  wives,"  con- 
tinued  Miss  Gu^set,  with  all  a  Toadey's  patriotism. 

"Talking  of  wives,  did  not  you  think  Lady  Julia 
spoke  very  strangely  of  Sir  Peter;  after  dinner  to-day? 
I  hate  that  Lady  Julia,  if  it  be  only  for  petting  Vivian 
Grey  so." 

"Yes,  indeed,  it  is  quite  enough  to  make  one  sick 

—  eh!  Dr.  Sly?" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  moumftilly,  remembering 
the  haunch. 

"They  say  Emest  Clay  is  in  sad  difficulties,  Miss 
Gusset." 

"Well,  I  always  expected  his  dash  would  end  in 
that.  Those  wild  harum-scarum  men  are  monstrous 
disagreeable ;  I  like  a  person  of  some  reflection  —  eh! 
Dr.  Sly?" 

Before  the  doctor  could  bow  his  usual  assent  there 

entered  a  pretty  little  page,  very  daintily  attired  in  a 

fancy  dress  of  green  and  silver.     Twirling  his  richly- 

chased  dirk  with  one  tiny  white  hand,  and  at  the  same 

thne  plajing  with  a  pet  curl,  which  was  picturesquely 
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flowing  over  bis  forehead,  he  advanced  with  ambling 
gait  to  Miss  Gusset,  and,  in  a  mincing  voice  and  courtly 
phrase,  sammoned  her  to  the  imperial  presence. 

The  lady's  Features  immediatelj  assumed  the  ex- 
pression  wluch  befitted  the  approaching  interview, 
and,  in  a  moment  Miss  Graves  and  the  physician  were 
left  alone. 

"Very  amiable  young  woman  Miss  Gusset  appears 
to  be,  Dr.  Sly?" 

*^Ob!  the  most  amiable  being  in  the  world;  I  owe 
her  the  greatest  obligations.'^ 

"So  genüe  in  her  manners." 

"O  yes,  so  gentle." 

"So  considerate  for  everybody." 

"Oh,  yes!  so  considerate,"  echoed  the  Aberdeen 
M.D. 

"I  am  afraid  though,  she  must  sometimes  meet  with 
people  who  do  not  exactly  understand  her  character; 
such  extraordinary  consideration  for  others  is  sometimes 
liable  to  misconstruction." 

"Very  sensibly  remarked,  Miss  Graves.     I  am  sure 
Miss  Gusset  means  well^   and  that  kind  of  thing  is  all 
very  admirable  in  its  way;  but  —  but  — " 
'  "But  what,  Dr.  Sly?" 

"Why,  I  was  merely  going  to  hazard  an  Observa- 
tion, that  according  to  my  feelings  —  that  is,  to  my 
own  peculiar  view  of  the  case,  I  should  prefer  some 
people  thinking  more  about  their  own  business,  and, 
and  —  but  I  mean  nothing." 

"Oh,  no,  of  course  not,  Dr.  Sly!  you  know  we  al- 
ways  except  our  own  immediate  friends,  at  least  when 
we  can  be  sure  they  are  our  friends;  but,  as  you  ^^tö 
gayin^,  or  going  to  say,  tbose  persona  who  are  SO  "W 
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anxious  about  other  people's  affairs,  are  not  always  the 
most  agreeable  persons  in  the  world  to  live  wiÜL  It 
certainly  did  stnke  me,  that  that  interference  of  Miss 
Gusset's  about  Julie  to-day,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
very  odd." 

"Oh,  my  dear  madam!  when  you  know  her  as 
well  as  I  do,  you  will  see  she  is  always  ready  to  put 
in  a  Word." 

"Well!  do  you  know,  Dr.  Sly,  between  ourselves, 
that  was  exactly  my  Impression;  and  she  is  then  very, 
very  —  I  do  not  exactly  mean  to  say  meddling,  or  in- 
quisitive;  but  —  but  you  und  erstand  me,  Dr.  Sly?" 

"Perfectly;  and  if  I  were  to  speak  my  mind,  which 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  do  in  confidence  to  you,  Miss 
Graves,  I  really  should  say  that  she  is  the  most  jealous, 
irritable,  malicious,  meddling,  and  at  the  same  time 
fawning,  disposition,  that  I  ever  met  with  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  and  I  speak  from  experience." 

"Well,  do  you  know,  Dr.  Sly,  from  all  I  have 
Seen,  that  was  exactly  my  Impression;  therefore  I  have 
been  particularly  cäreful  not  to  commit  myself  to  such 
a  person." 

"Ah!  Miss  Graves!  if  all  ladies  were  like  you! 
0— h!" 

"My  dear  Dr.  Sly!" 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

ViviAN  had  duly  acquainted  the  Marquess  with  the 

successful  progress  of  his  negotiations  with  their  in- 

tended  partizans,  and  Lord  Carabas  had  himself  con- 

versed  with  tbem  singly  on  the  important  subject.     It 
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was  thonght  proper,  however,  in  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
eeedings,  that  Üie  persons  interested  «should  meet  to- 
geiher;  and  so  the  two  Lords,  and  Sir  Berdmore,  and 
Vivian,  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  Marquess  alone, 
and  in  his  library. 

There  was  abundance  of  dumb  waiters,  and  other 
unrentions,  hj  which  the  ease  of  the  gaests  might  be 
consnlted,  wiüiout  risking  even  their  secret  looks  to  the 
gaze  of  liveried  meniab.  The  Marquess'  gentleman  sat 
in  an  antechamber,  in  case  human  aid  might  be  ne- 
eessary,  and  everyihing,  as  his  Lordship  averred,  was 
"on  the  same  System  as  the  Cabinet  Dinners/* 

In  the  ancient  kingdom  of  England,  it  hath  ever 
been  the  cnstom  to  dine  previonsly  to  transacting  busi- 
ness.  This  habit  is  one  of  those  few  which  are  not 
eontingent  npon  the  mutable  fancies  of  fashion,  and  at 
this  day  we  see  Cabinet  Dinners,  and  Vestry  Dinners, 
alike  proving  the  correctness  of  our  assertion.  Whether 
the  custom  really  expedites  the  completion  or  the 
general  progress  of  the  business  which  gives  rise  to  it, 
is  a  grave  question,  which  we  do  not  feel  qualified  to 
decide.  Certain  it  is,  that  very  often,  after  the  dinner^ 
an  appointment  is  made  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness on  the  following  moming:  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  oppor- 
tunity  which  the  banquet  afforded  of  developing  the 
convivial  qualities  of  the  guests,  and  drawing  out,  by 
the  assistance  of  generous  wine,  their  most  kindly  sen- 
timents,  and  most  engaging  feelings,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  appointment  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
would  never  have  been  made  at  all. 

There  certainly  was  every  appearance  that  "the 
great  hnsmess,^'  as  tbe  Marqueas  stylei  it,   would  BT 
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be  very  much  advanced  by  the  cabinet  dinner  at  Ch&- 
teau  Desir.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  table  was 
laden  "with  every  delicacy  of  the  season," ,  and  really 
when  a  man  ig  either  going  to  talk  sense,  fight  a  dael, 
or  make  his  will,  nothing  should  be  seen  at  dinner, 
save  cutlets,  and  the  lightest  Bourdeaux.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  when  it  came  to 
the  point  of  all  the  parties  interested  meeting,  the  Mar- 
quess'  courage  somewhat  misgave  him.  Not  that  any 
particular  reason  occurred  to  him,  which  would  bave 
induced  him  to  yield  one  jot  of  the  theory  of  his  sen- 
timents,  but  the  putting  them  in  practice  rather  made 
him  nervous.  In  short,  he  was  as  convinced  as  ever, 
that  he  was  an  ill-used  man  of  great  influence  and  abi- 
lities;  but  then  he  remembered  his  agreeable  sinecure, 
and  his  dignified  office,  and  he  might  not  succeed.  The 
thought  did  not  please. 

But  here  they  were  all  assembled;  receding  was 
impossible;  and  so  the  Marquess  took  a  glass  of  claret, 
and  feit  more  courageous. 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,"'  he  began,  "although 
I  have  myself  taken  the  opportunity  of  communicating 
to  you  singly  my  thoughts  upon  a  certain  subject,  and 
although,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  my  excellent  young 
friend  has  communicated  to  you  more  ftiUy  upon  that 
subject;  yet,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  re- 
mark  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  coUectively 
assembled  to  consult  on  the  possibility  of  certain  views, 
upon  the  propriety  of  their  nature,  and  the  expediency 
of  their  adoption."  (Here  the  claret  passed.)  "The 
present  State  of  parties,"  the  Marquess  continued,  "has 
doubtless  for  a  long  time  engaged  your  attention.  It  is 
verjr  peculiaTj  and  although  the  result  has  been  gradu- 
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allj  arriyed  at,  it  is  nevertheless,  now  that  it  is  realised, 
startling,  and  not,  I  apprehend,  very  satisfactory.  There 
•re  few  distinctions  now  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  very  different  from  the  times  in 
which  most,  I  believe  all  of  us,  my  Lords  and  Q-entle- 
men,  were  members  of  that  assembly.  The  question 
theo  natorally  arises,  why  a  certain  body  of  indivi- 
diudfl,  who  now  represent  no  opinions,  should  arrogate 
to  themselvtö  the  entire  government  and  control  of  the 
country?  A  second  question  would  occur,  how  they 
eontrive  to  sncceed  in  such  an  assumption?  They 
sacceed  clearly  becanse  the  party,  who  placed  them  in 
power  becanse  they  represented  certain  opinions,  still 
continne  to  them  Üieir  snpport.  Some  of  the  most  m- 
fluential  members  of  that  party,  I  am  bold  to  say,  may 
be  fonnd  in  this  room.  I  don't  know,  if  the  boroughs 
of  Lord  Courtown  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  were  with- 
drawn  at  a  critical  division,  what  might  be  the  result. 
I  am  quite  snre  that  if  the  forty  country  gentlemen 
who  follow,  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  saying,  our 
friend  Sir  Berdmore,  and  wisely  follow  him,  were  to  de- 
clare  their  Opposition  to  any  particular  tax,  the  present 
men  would  be  beaten,  as  they  have  been  beaten  be- 
fore.  I  was  myself  a  member  of  the  government  when 
so  beaten,  and  I  know  what  Lord  Liverpool  said  the 
next  moming,  *  Forty  country  gentlemen,  if  they  choose, 
might  repeal  every  tax  in  the  Budget.'  Under  these 
circumstances,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  it  becomes  us, 
in  my  opinion,  to  consider  our  Situation.  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  witness  any  general  change,  or,  indeed, 
very  wide  reconstruction  of  the  present  administration. 
I  think  the  interests  of  the  country  require  tliat  tiaft 
general  tenor  of  tbeir  System  sbould  be  supported*,  W 
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there  are  members  of  that  administration,  whose  claims 
to  that  distinction  appear  to  me  more  than  question- 
able,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  individuals  ex- 
cluded,  personages  of  great  influence  and  recognised 
talents,  who  ought  no  longer,  in  my  opinion,  to  occupy 
a  Position  in  the  background.  Mr.  Vivian  Grey,  a  gen- 
tleman  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  call  my  particular 
friend,  and  who,.  I  believe,  has  had  already  thö  pleasure 
of  incidentally  conversing  with  you  on  the  matters  to 
which  I  have  referred,  has  given  great  attention  to  this 
important  subject  He  is  a  younger  man  than  any  of 
US,  and  certainly  has  much  better  lungs  than  I  have. 
I  will  take  the  liberty  therefore  of  requesting  him  to 
put  the  case  in  its  completeness  before  us." 

A  great  deal  of  "desultory  conversation,"  as  it  is 
styled,  relative  to  the  great  topic  of  debate,  now  oc- 
curred.  When  the  blood  of  the  party  was  tolerably 
warmed,  Vivi^-n  addressed  them.  The  tenor  of  his  ora- 
tion  may  be  imagined.  He  developed  the  new  political 
principles,  demonstrated  the  mistake  under  the  baneftd 
influence  of  which  they  had  so  long  suffered,  promised 
them  place,  and  power,  and  patronage,  and  personal 
consideration,  if  they  would  only  act  on  the  principles 
which  he  recommended,  in  the  most  flowing  language, 
and  the  most  melodious  voice,  in  which  the  glories  of 
ambition  were  ever  yet  chaunted.  There  was  a  buzz 
of  admiration  when  the  flattering  music  ceased;  the 
Marquess  smiled  triumphantly,  as  if  to  say,  "Didn't 
I  teil  you  he  was  a  monstrous  clever  fellow?"  and  the 
whole  business  seemed  settled.  Lord  Courtown  gave 
in  a  bumper,  ^^Mr.  Viviaii  Grey^  and  success  to  his 
maiden  speech;**  and  Vivian  replied  by  proposing,  ^*The 
JVew  Um'on."    Ai  last,  Sir  Berdmore,  the  coolest  of 
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them  all,  raised  bis  voice:  "He  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Ghrey  in  the  principles  which  he  had  developed^  and, 
for  bis  own  part,  he  was  &ee  to  confess,  that  he  had 
perfect  confidence  in  that  gentleman's  very  brilliant 
abilities,  and  angnred  from  their  exertion  complete  and 
triompbant  snccess.  At  the  same  time,  he  feit  it  bis 
duty  to  remark  to  their  Lordsbips,  and  also  to  that 
gentleman,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  new 
Bcene  to  him;  and  he  put  it,  whetber  they  were  suffi* 
dently  strong,  as  regarded  talent  in  that  assembly.  He 
conld  not  take  it  npon  hhnself  to  offer  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  party.  Mr.  Grey  might  be  capable  lof 
imdertaking  that  charge,  but  still  it  must  be  remem- 
bered,  that,  in  that  assembly,  he  was  as  yet  untried. 
He  made  no  apology  to  Mr.  Grey  for  speaking  bis 
mind  so  freely;  be  was  sure  that  bis  motives  conld  not 
be  misinterpreted.  If  their  Lordships,  on  the  whole, 
were  of  opinion  that  tbis  charge  sbould  be  entnisted  to 
him,  he,  Sir  Berdmore,  having  the  greatest  confidence 
in  Mr.  Grey's  abilities,  would  certainly  support  bim  to 
the  ntmost.'* 

"He  can  do  anything,"  said  the  Marquess. 

"He  is  a  surprising  clever  man!"  said  Lord  Cour- 
town. 

"He  is  a  snrprising  clever  man!"  echoed  Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

"Stop,  my  Lords,"  saidVivian,  "your  good  opinion 
deserves  my  gratitude,  but  tbese  important  matters  do 
indeed  require  a  momenf  s  consideration.  I  trust  that 
Sir  Berdmore  Scrope  does  not  imagine  that  I  am  the 
vain  idiot,  to  be  offended  at  bis  most  excellent  re- 
marks,  even  for  a  moment  Are  we  not  met  heie  tot 
the  common  good  —  and  to  consult  for  the  SUCCeftB  o8 
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the  common  cause?  Whatever  my  talent^  are,  they 
are  at  your  Service  —  and,  in  your  service,  will  I 
venture  anything;  but  surely,  my  Lords,  you  will  not 
unnecessarily  entrust  this  great  business.  to  a  raw 
band!  I  need  only  aver,  that  I  am  ready  to  foUow 
any  leader,  wbo  can  play  bis  great  part  in  a  becoming 
manner/' 

"Noble!"  Said  tbe  Marquess. 

But  wbo  was  the  leader  to  be?  Sir  Berdmore 
frankly  confessed  tbat  be  bad  none  to  propose;  and  tbe 
Viscount  and  tbe  Baron  were  quite  silent. 

"Gentlemen!"  exclaimed  the  Marquess,  "Gentle- 
men!  there  is  a  man,  wbo  could  do  our  bidding." 
Tbe  eyes  of  every  guest  were  fixed  on  tbe  baranguing 
host. 

"Gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses  —  I  give  you  our 
leader  —  Mr.  Frederick  Cleveland!" 

"Cleveland!"  every  one  exclaimed.  A  glass  of 
elaret  feil  from  Lord  Courtown's  band;  Lord  Beacons- 
field  stopped  as  be  was  about  to  fill  bis  glass,  and 
stood  gaping  at  the  Marquess,  with  the  decanter  in  bis 
band;  and  Sir  Berdmore  stared  on  the  table,  as  men  do 
wben  something  unexpected,  and  astounding,  bas 
occurred  at  dinner,  which  seems  past  all  their  manage- 
ment 

"Cleveland!"  exclaimed  the  guests. 

"I  sbould  as  soon  bave  expected  you  to  have  given 
US  Lucifer!"  said  Lord  Courtown. 

"Or  tbe  present  Secretary!"  said  Lord  Beacons- 
field. 

"Or  yom-self,"  said  Sir  Berdmore. 

"And  does  any  one  maintain  tbat  Frederick  Cleve- 
land  Iß  not  capable  of  driving  out  a  mucb  stronger 
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Crovenunent  than  he  will  have  to  cope  with?**  de- 
manded  the  Marl^uess,  with  a  rather  fierce  air. 

"We  do  not  deny  Mr.  Cleveland's  powers,  my 
Lord;  we  only  hmnbly  beg  to  suggest  that  it  appears 
to  OS,  that,  of  all  the  persons  in  the  world,  the  man 
with  whom  Mr.  Cleveland  would  be  least  inclined  to 
eoalesce,  would  be  the  Marquess  of  Carabas." 

The  Marqness  looked  somewhat  blank. 

"Grentlemen,"  said  Vivian,  "do  not  despair;  it  is 
enongh  for  me  to  know  that  there  is  a  man  who  is 
capable  of  doing  onr  work.  Be  he  animate  man,  or 
incamate  fiend,  provided  he  can  be  found  within  this 
realm,  I  pledge  myself  that,  within  ten  days,  he  is 
drinking  my  noble  friend's  health  at  this  very  board," 

The  Marquess  said,  "Bravo,"  the  rest  smiled,  and 
rose  from  the  table  in  some  confiision.  Little  more  was 
said  on  the  "great  business."  The  guests  took  refiige 
in  coflfee  and  a  glass  of  liqueur.  The  pledge  was,  how- 
ever,  apparently  accepted,  and  Lord  Carabas  and  Vivian 
were  soon  left  alone.  The  Marquess  seemed  agitated 
by  Vivian's  offer  and  engagement.  "This  is  a  grave 
bnsiness,'^  he  said;  "you  hardly  know,  my  dear  Vivian, 
what  you  have  undertaken  —  but  if  anybody  can  suc- 
ceed,  you  will  We  must  talk  of  this  to  morrow.  There 
are  some  obstacles,  and  I  should  once  have  thought, 
invincible.  I  cannot  conceive  what  made  me  mention 
his  name;  but  it  has  been  often  in  my  mind  since  you 
first  spoke  to  me.  You  and  he  together,  we  might 
carry  everything  before  us.  But  there  are  some  ob- 
stacles —  no  doubt  there  are  some  obstacles.  You 
heard  what  Courtown  said,  a  man  who  does  not  say 
mneh.  Courtown  called  him  Lucifer.  But,  by  Jove^ 
you   are    the  man  to  overcome    obstacles.     We  nmsh 
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talk  of  it  to-morrow.     So  now,  my  dear  fellow,  good 
night!" 

"What  have  I  done?"  thought  Vivian;  "I  am  sure 
that  Lucifer  may  know,  for  I  do  not.  This  Cleveland 
is,  I  suppose,  after  all  but  a  man.  I  saw  the  feeble 
fools  were  wavering;  and  to  save  all,  made  a  leap  in 
the  dark.  Well!'  is  my  skull  cracked?  Nous  verrons. 
How  hot,  either  this  room  or  my  blood  is!  Come,  for 
some  fresh  air;  (he  apened  the  library  window)  how 
fresh:  and  sof<  it  is!  Just  the  night  for  the  balcony. 
Hah!  music!  I  cannot  mistake  that  voice.  Singular 
woman!  I  will  just  walk  on,  tili  I  am  beneath  her 
window." 

.  Vivian  accordingly  proceeded  along  the  balcony, 
which  extended  down  one  whole  side  of  the  Ch&teau. 
While  he  was  looking  at  the  moon  he  stumbled  against 
some  one.  It  was  Colonel  Delmington.  He  apologised 
to  the  militaire  for  treading  on  his  toes,  and  wondered 
"how  the  devil  he  got  there!" 
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BOOK     IIL 

CHAPTEE  I. 

Frederick  Cleveland  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
at  Cambridge;  and  after  having  proved,  both  at  the 
school  and  the  University,  tbat  be  possessed  talents  of 
a  bigb  Order,  he  had  the  conrage,  in  order  to  perfect 
them,  to  immore  himself  for  tbree  years  in  a  Grerman 
University.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  two  minds 
to  have  been  cultivated  on  more  contrary  Systems,  than 
those  of  Frederick  Cleveland  and  Vivian  Grey.  The 
Systems  on  which  they  had  been  educated  were  not, 
however,  more  discordant  than  the  respective  tempers  of 
the  pupils.  With  that  of  Vivian  Grey  the  reader  is  now 
somewhat  acquainted.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  was 
one  precociously  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  managing 
maokind,  by  studying  their  tempers  and  humouring 
their  weaknesses.  Cleveland  turned  from  the  Book  of 
Nature  with  contempt;  and  although  bis  was  a  mind  of 
extraordinary  acuteness,  he  was,  at  three-and-thirty ,  as 
ignorant  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  as  when, 
in  the  innocence  of  boyhood,  he  first  reached  Eton. 

Although  possessed  of  no  fortune,  from  bis  connec- 
tions,  and  the  reputation  of  bis  abilities,  he  entered 
Parliament  at  an  early  age.  His  success  was  eminent. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  he  formed  a  great  friendship 
with  the  present  Marquess  of  Carabas,  then  Xlnder 
SecretaiT'  of  State,     Hia  exeiHons  for   the    party  t 
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which  Mr.  Under  Secretary  Lorraine  belonged  were 
unremitting;  and  it  was  mainly  through  their  influence, 
that  a  great  promotion  took  place  in  the  official  appoint- 
ments  of  the  party.  When  the  hour  of  reward  came, 
Mr.  Lorraine  and  his  friends  unfortunately  forgot  their 
youthful  Champion.  He  remonstrated,  and  they  smiled: 
he  reminded  them  of  private  friendship,  and  they  an- 
swered  him  with  political  expediency.  Mr.  Cleveland  ' 
went  down  to  the  House,  and  attacked  his  old  comates 
in  a  spirit  of  unexampled  bitterness.  He  examined  in 
review  the  various  members  of  the  party  that  had  de- 
serted  him.  They  trembled  on  their  seats,  while  they 
writhed  beneath  the  keenness  of  his  satire:  but  when 
the  orator  came  to  Mr.  President  Lorraine,  he  flourished 
the  tomahawk  on  high,  like  a  wild  Lidian  chieftain; 
and  the  attack  was  so  awfully  severe,  so  overpowering, 
80  annihilating,  that  even  this  hackneyed  and  hardened 
official  trembled,  tumed  pale,  and  quitted  the  House. 
Cleveland's  triumph  was  splendid,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
night.  Disgusted  with  mankind,  he  scouted  the  thou- 
sand  offers  of  political  connections  which  crowded  upon 
him;  and,  having  succeeded  in  making  an  arrange- 
ment  with  his  creditors,  he  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hun- 
dreds. 

By  the  interest  of  his  friends,  he  procured  a  judicial 
Situation  of  sufficient  emolument,  but  of  local  duty;  and 
to  fdlfil  this  duty  he  was  obliged  to  reside  in  North 
Wales.  The  locality,  indeed,  suited  him  well,  for  he 
was  sick  of  the  world  at  nine-and-twenty;  and,  carrying 
his  beautiful  and  newly-married  wife  from  the  world  — 
which  without  him  she  could  not  love  —  Mr.  Cleve- 
lanä  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries  of  a  cottage  om^e,  in  the 
mofft  romantic  pait  of  the  Principality.  Here  were  bom 
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wato  hlm  a  son  and  daughter,  beautiful  children,  upon 
wbom  the  father  layished  all  the  affection  which  Nature 
had  intended  for  the  world. 

Fonr  years  had  Gleveland  now  passed  in  his  soll* 
tade,  —  an  unhappy  man.  A  thousand  times,  during 
the  first  year  of  his  retirement,  he  cursed  the  moment 
of  excitement  which  had  banished  him  from  the  world; 
for  he  found  himself  without  resources,  and  restless  as 
a  earbed  courser.  Like  many  men  who  are  bom  to  be 
orators  —  like  Curran,  and  like  Fox,  —  Cleveland 
was  not  blessed,  or  cursed,  with  the  faculty  of  com- 
Position;  and  indeed,  had  his  pen  been  that  of  a  ready 
mriter,  pique  would  have  prevented  him  from  delighting 
or  instmcting  a  world  whose  nature  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  himself  was  base,  and  whose  applause  ought 
consequentlj  to  be  valueless.  In  the  second  year  he 
endeayoured  to  while  away  his  time,  by  interesting 
himself  in  those  pursuits  which  Nature  has  kindly  pro- 
vided  for  country  gentlemen.  Farming  kept  him  alive 
for  a  while;  but,  at  length,  his  was  the  prize  ox;  and, 
baving  gained  a  cup,  he  got  wearied  of  kine  too  prime 
for  eating;  wheat,  too  fine  for  the  composition  of  the 
stafiF  of  life;  and  ploughs  so  ingeniously  contrived,  that 
the  v«ry  ingenuity  prevented  them  from  being  useftil. 
Cleveland  was  now  seen  wandering  over  the  moors, 
and  mountains,  with  a  gun  over  his  Shoulder,  and  a 
CQuple  of  dogs  at  his  heels;  but  ennui  returned  in  spite 
of  his  patent  percussion:  and  so,  at  length,  tired  of 
being  a  sportsman,  he  almost  became  what  he  had 
fancied  himself  in  an  hour  of  passion,  —  a  misanthrope. 
After  having  been  closeted  with  Lord  Carabas  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  moming  after  the  cabinet  din- 
ner,  Vivian  left  Chäteau  Desir. 
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He  travelled  night  and  day,  until  he  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  abode.  What  was  he  to  do 
now?  After  some  deliberation ,  he  despatched  a  note 
to  Mr.  Cleveland,  informing  him,  "that  he  (Mr.  Grey) 
was  the  bearer  to  Mr.  Oleveland  of  a  ^communication 
of  importance.'  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
observed  that  he  had  declined  bringing  any  letters  of 
introduction.  He  was  quite  aware,  tjjerefore,  that  he 
shonld  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  he  had  to  travel 
back  three  hnndred  miles  without  having  the  hononr  of 
an  interview;  but  he  trusted  that  this  necessary  breach 
of  etiquette  would  be  overlooked." 

The  note  produced  the  desired  eflFect;  and  an  ap- 
pointment  was  made  for  Mr.  Grey  to  call  at  Kenrich 
Lodge  on  the  foUowing  morning. 

Vivian,  as  he  entered  the  room,  took  a  rapid  glance 
at  its  master.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  tall  and  distinguished, 
with  a  face  which  might  have  been  a  model  for  manly 
beauty.  He  came  forward  to  receive  Vivian,  with  a 
Newfoundland  dog  on  one  side,  and  a  large  black  grey- 
hound  on  the  other;  and  the  two  animals,  after  having 
elaborately  examined  the  stranger,  divided  between 
them  the  luxuries  of  the  rüg.  The  reception  which 
Mr.  Cleveland  gave  our  hero  was  cold  and  constrained; 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  purposely  nncivil;  and 
Vivian  flattered  himself  that  his  manner  was  not  un- 
usually  stiff. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing  the  son  of  Mr.  Horace  Grey?"  said  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, with  a  frowning  countenance,  which  was  intended 
to  be  conrteons. 

"I  have  that  hononr." 

"Tour  füthery  sir,  is  a  most  «miable,  and  able  man. 
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I  had  the  pleasnre  of  bis  acquamtance  when  I  was  in 
London  many  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Yiyian 
Grey  was  not  entrusted,  I  rather  imagine,  with  missions 
*of  importance.' "  —  Althongh  Mr.  Cleveland  smiled 
when  he  said  this,  his  smile  was  anything  but  a  gra- 
dons  one.  The  snbdned  satire  of  his  keen  eye  borst 
ont  for  an  instant,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  wonld  haye 
said,  ^^Who  is  this  yonnker  who  is  trespassing  upon 
my  letirement?" 

Vivian  had,  unbidden,  seated  himself  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Clevelahd's  library  table ;  and,  not  knowing  exactly 
how  to  proceed,  was  employing  himself  by  making  a 
calcnlation,  whether  there  were  more  black  than  white 
Spots  on  the  body  of  the  old  Newfonndland,  who  was 
now  apparently  happily  slumbering. 

"Well,  sir!"  continued  the  Newfoundland's  master, 
"the  nature  of  your  communication?  I  am  fond  of 
Coming  to  the  point" 

Now  this  was  precisely  the  thing  which  Vivian  had 
determined  not  to  do;  and  so  he  diplomatised ,  in  order 
to  gain  time.  —  "In  stating,  Mr.  Cleveland,  that  the 
communication  which  I  had  to  make  was  one  of  im- 
portance,  I  beg  to  be  understood,  that  it  was  with 
reference  merely  to  my  opinion  of  its  nature  that  that 
phrase  was  used,  and  not  as  relative  to  the  possible, 
or,  allow  me  to  say  the  probable,  opinion  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land." 

"Well,  sir!"  said  that  gentleman,  with  a  somewhat 
disappointed  air. 

"  As  to  the  purport  or  nature  of  the  communication, 
it  is,"  said  Vivian,  with  one  of  his  sweetest  cadences, 
and,  lookin^  ap  to  Mr.  Cleveland^ 8  face,  with  an  ey<^ 

9* 
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expressive  of  all  kindness,  —  "it  is  of  a  political 
nature." 

"Well,  sirl"  again  exclaimed  Cleveland;  looking 
very  anxious,  and  moving  restlessly  on  his  library 
chair. 

"When  we  take  into  consideration,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
the  present  aspect  of  the  political  world;  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  present  Situation  of  the  two  great  political 
parties,  you  will  not  be  surprised,  I  feel  confident, 
when  I  mention  that  certain  personages  have  thought 
that  the  season  was  at  hand,  when  a  move  might  be 
made   in   the    political   world  with  very  considerable 


"Mr.  Grey,  what  am  I  to  understand?"  interrupted 
Mr.  Cleveland,  who  began  to  snspect  that  the  envoy 
was  no  greenhom. 

"I  feel  confident,  Mr.  Cleveland,  that  I  am  doing 
very  imperfect  justice  to  the  mission  with  which  I  am 
entrusted ;  but,  sir,  yo^  must  be  aware  that  the  delicate 
nature  of  such  disclosures,  and  — " 

"Mr.  Grrey,  I  feel  confident  that  you  do  not  doubt 
my  honour*,  and,  as  for  the  rest,  the  world  has,  I 
believe,  some  foolish  tales  about  me;  but,  believe  me, 
you  shall  be  listened  to  with  patience.  I  am  certain 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  communication,  Mr.  Vivian 
Grey  is  a  gentleman  who  will  do  its  merits  justice." 

And  now  Vivian  ^  having  succeeded  in  exciting 
Cleveland's  curiosity,  and  securing  himself  the  certainty 
of  a  hearing,  and  having  also  made  a  favourable  Im- 
pression, dropped  the  diplomatist  altogether,  and  was 
explicit  enough  for  a  Spartan. 

"Certain  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  eminence, 
and  inßuezice,  hitherto  considered  as  props  of  the  — 
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party,  are  about  to  take  a  novel  and  decided  course 
next  Session.  It  is  to  obtain  the  aid  and  personal 
CO -Operation  of  Mr.  Gleveland  that  I  am  now  in 
Wales." 

"Mr.  Grey,  I  have  promised  to  listen  to  yon  with 
patience:  —  you  are  too  yonng  a  man  to  know  mnch 
perhaps  of  the  history  of  so  insignificant  a  personage 
as  myself ;  otherwise,  you  wonld  have  been  aware,  tbat 
there  is  no  subject  in  the  world  on  which  I  am  less 
indined  to  converse,  than  that  of  politics.  If  I  were 
entitled  to  take  such  a  liberty,  I  would  recommend  you 
to  think  of  them  as  little  as  /  do;  but  enough  of  this: 
who  is  the  mover  of  the  party?" 

"My  Lord  Courtown  is  a  distinguiehed  member 
of  it" 

"Courtown  —  Courtown;  powerfiil  enough:  but 
surely  the  good  Viscount's  skull  is  not  exactly  the 
head  for  the  chief  of  a  cabal?" 

"There  is  my  Lord  Beaconsfield." 

"Powerful  too  —  but  a  dolt." 

"Well,"  thought  Vivian,  "it  must  out  at  last;  and 
so  to  it  boldly.  And,  Mr.  Cleveland,  there  is  little 
fear  that  we  may  secure  the  great  influence  and  tried 
talents  of  the  Marquess  of  Carabas." 

"The  Marquess  of  Carabas!"  almost  shrieked  Mr. 
Cleveland,  as  he  started  from  bis  seat  and  paced  the 
room  with  hurried  Steps;  and  the  greyhound  and  tha 
Xewfoundland  jumped  up  from  the  rüg,  shook  them- 
selves,  growled,  and  then  imitated  their  master  in  pro- 
menading  the  apartment,  but  with  more  dignified  and 
stately  paces.  —  "The  Marguess  of  Carabas!  Now, 
Mr.  Crrejr,  speak  to  me  with  the  Äankness  which  OT 
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gentleman  should  nse  to  another;  —  is  the  Marqnass 
of  Garabas  privy  to  this  application?" 

"He  bimself  proposed  it." 

"Then,  he  is  baser  than  eveh  I  conceived.  Mr. 
Grey,  I  am  a  man  spare  of  mj  speech  to  thpse  witb 
whom  I  am  unacquainted;  and  the  world  calls  me  a 
soored,  malicioas  man.  And  yet,  when  I  think  for  a 
momenty  that  one  so  young  as  you  are,  endued  as  I 
must  suppose  with  no  ordinary  talents,  and  actuated  as 
I  will  believe  with  a  pure  and  honourable  spirit,  should 
be  the  dupe,  or  tool,  or  even  present  friend,  of  such 
a  creature  as  this  perjured  Peer,  —  it  gives  me  a 
pang." 

"Mr.  Cleveland,"  said  Vivian,  "I  am  grateful  for 
yonr  kindness;  and  although  we  may  probably  part, 
in  a  few  hours,  never  to  meet  again,  I  will  speak  to 
you  with  the  frankness  which  you  have  merited,  and 
to  which  I  feel  you  are  entitled.  I  am  not  the  dupe 
of  the  Marquess  of  Garabas;  I  am  not,  I  trust,  the 
dupe,  or  tool,  of  any  one  whatever.  Believe  me,  sir, 
there  is  that  at  work  in  England,  which,  taken  at  the 
tide,  may  lead  on  to  fortune.  I  see  this,  sir,  —  I,  a 
young  man,  uncommitted  in  political  principles,  un- 
connected  in  public  life,  feeling  some  confidence,  I 
confess,  in  my  own  abilities,  but  desirous  of  availing 
myself,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  powers  of  others. 
Thus  situated,  I  find  myself  working  for  the  same  end 
as  my  Lord  Garabas,  and  twenty  other  men  of  similar 
calibre,  mental  and  moral;  and,  sir,  am  I  to  play  the 
hermit  in  the  drama  of  life,  because,  perchance,  my 
fellow-actors  may  be  sometimes  fools,  and  occasionally 
knaves?  If  the  Marquess  of  Garabas  has  done  you 
tie  ill  Service  which  Farne  says  he  has,  your  sweetest 
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reyenge  will  be  io  make  him  jour  tool;  yoiir  most 
perfect  trinmpli,  to  rise  to  power  hj  his  influence. 

"I  confess  that  I  am  desirons  of  jGLnding  in  you  the 
companion  of  my  career.  Your  splendid  talents  have 
long  commanded  my  admiration;  and,  as  you  have 
given  me  credit  for  something  like  good  feeling,  I  will 
say  that  my  wish  to  find  in  you  a  colleague  is  greatly 
increased,  when  I  see  that  those  splendid  talents  are 
even  the  least  estimable  pojnts  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
character.  But,  sir,  perhaps  all  this  time  I  am  in 
error,  —  perhaps  Mr.  Cleveland  is,  as  the  world 
reports  him,  no  longer  the  ambitions  being  who  once 
commanded  the  admiration  of  a  listening  Senate;  — 
perhaps,  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  Mr. 
Cleveland  would  rather  devote  his  attention  to  the 
fartherance  of  the  interests  of  his  immediate  circle;  — 
and,  having  schooled  his  intellect  in  the  Universities 
of  two  nations,  is  probably  content  to  pass  the  hours 
of  his  life  in  mediating  in  the  quarreis  of  a  country 
village." 

Vivian  ceased.  Cleveland  heard  him,  with  his 
head  resting  on  both  his  arms.  He  started  at  the  last 
expression,  and  something  like  a  blush  suffused  his 
cheek,  but  he  did  not  reply.  At  last  he  jumped  up, 
and  rang  the  bell.  "Come,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  he,  "I 
am  in  no  humour  for  politics  this  moming.  You  must 
not,  at  any  rate,  visit  Wales  for  nothing.  Morris! 
send  down  to  the  village  for  this  gentleman's  luggage. 
Even  we  cottagers  have  a  bed  for  a  friend,  Mr.  Grey: 
—  come,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  my  wife." 
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CHAPTEß  n. 

And  Vivian  was  now  an  inmate  of  Kenrich  Lodge. 
It  woiüd  have  been  difficult  to  have  conceived  a  life 
of  more  pure  liappiness,  than  that  which  was  apparentljr 
enjoyed  by  its  gifted  master.  A  beautifdl  wife,  and 
lovely  children,  and  a  romantic  Situation,  and  an  in- 
come  sufficient,  not  onlj  for  their  own,  but  for  the 
wants  of  their  necessitous  neighbours;  what  more  could 
man  wish?  Answer  me,  thou  inexplicable  myriad  of 
sensations,  wbich  the  world  calls  human  nature! 

Three  days  passed  over  in  delightful  converse.  It 
was  so  long  since  Cleveland  had  seen  any  one  fresh 
from  the  form  er  scenes  of  his  life,  that  the  Company 
of  any  one  would  have  been  agreeable;  but  here  was 
a  companion  who  knew  every  one,  every  thing,  fiill 
of  wit,  and  anecdote,  and  literature,  and  fashion;  and 
then  so  engaging  in  his  manners,  and  with  such  a 
winning  voice. 

The  heart  of  Cleveland  relented:  his  stern  manner 
gave  way,  all  his  former  warm  and  generous  feeling 
gained  the  ascendant;  he  was  in  turn,  amusing,  com- 
municative,  and  engaging.  Finding  that  he  could 
please  another,  he  began  to  be  pleased  himself.  The 
nature  of  the  business  upon  which  Vivian  was  his 
guest,  rendered  confidence  necessary;  confidence  begets 
kindness.  In  a  few  days,  Vivian  necessarily  became 
more  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cleveland's  disposition  and 
Situation,  than  if  they  had  been  acquainted  for  as  many 
years;  in  short, 

They  talked  with  open  hcart  and  tongue, 
Affectionate  and  true , 
Apair  offrienda. 
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Vivian,  for  some  time,  dwelt  upon  everything  bnt 
the  immediate  subject  of  bis  mission;  but  wben,  after 
the  experience  of  a  few  days,  their  bearts  were  open 
to  eacb  other,  and  tbey  bad  mutuallj  begun  to  dis- 
cover,  tbat  tbere  was  a  most  astonisbing  similarity  in 
their  principles,  tbeir  tastes,  tbeir  feelings,  tben  tbe 
magidan  poured  fortb  bis  incantation,  and  raised  tbe 
once-laid  gbost  of  Cleveland's  ambition.  Tbe  reckise 
agreed  to  take  tbe  lead  of  tbe  Oarabas  party.  He  was 
to  leave  Wales  immediately,  and  resign  bis  place;  in 
retnm  for  wbicb,  tbe  nephew  of  Lord  Courtown  was 
immediately  to  give  np,  in  bis  favonr,  an  office  of  con- 
siderable  emolument;  and,  baving  tbus  provided  some 
certainty  for  bis  family,  Frederick  Cleveland  prepared 
bimself  to  combat  for  a  more  important  office. 


CHAPTER  m. 

"Is  Mr.  Cleveland  bandsome?"  asked  Mrs.  Felix 
Lorraine  of  Vivian,  immediately  on  bis  return,  "and 
wbat  colour  are  bis  eyes?" 

"Upon  my  bonom*,  I  bave  not  tbe  least  recoUection 
of  ever  looking  at  tbem;  but  I  believe  be  is  not 
blind." 

"How  foolisb  you  are!  now  teil  me,  pray,  point  de 
moquerie^  is  be  amusing?" 

"Wbat  does  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  mean  by  amusing?" 
asked  Vivian. 

"Ob!  you  always  tease  me  witb  your  definitions •, 
go  away  —  I'U  quarrel  witb  you." 

"By-tbe-bye,  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  iiow  is  Colonel 
Delmiiy^öfl  P  " 
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Vivian  redeemed  bis  pledge:  Mr.  Cleveland  amved. 
It  was  the  wish  of  the  Marquess,  if  possible,  not  to 
meet  bis  old  firiend  tili  dinner  time.  He  tbougbt  ibat, 
surroimded  hj  bis  guests,  certain  awkward  senatorial 
reminiscences  migbt  be  got  over.  But,  unfortunately, 
Mr.  Cleveland  arrived  about  an  hour  before  dinner, 
and,  as  it  was  a  cold  autumnal  daj,  most  of*  tbe 
visitors,  wbo  were  staying  at  Chäteau  Desir,  were 
assembled  in  tbe  drawing-room.  Tbe  Marqness  sallied 
forward  to  receive  bis  guest  witb  a  most  dignified 
conntenance,^  and  a  most  aristocratic  step;  bnt,  before 
be.  got  balf  way,  bis  coronation  pace  degenerated  into 
a  strut,  and  tben  into  a  sbamble,  and  witb  an  awkward 
and  confused  conntenance,  balf  impudent,  and  balf 
flincbing,  be  beld  forward  bis  left  band  to  bis  newly- 
arrived  visitor.  Mr.  Cleveland  looked  terrifically  cour- 
teous,  and  amiably  arrogant.  He  greeted  tbe  Marquess 
witb  a  smile,  at  once  gracions,  and  grim,  and  looked 
sömetbing  like  Goliatb,  as  you  see  tbe  Pbilistine  de- 
picted  in  some  old  German  painting,  looking  down 
upon  tbe  pigmy  figbting  men  of  Israel. 

As  is  generally  tbe  custom,  wben  tbere  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  arranged,  and  many  points  to  be  settled, 
days  flew  over,  and  very  little  of  the  future  System  of 
tbe  party  was  matured.  Vivian  made  one  or  two  in- 
effectual  struggles  to  bring  tbe  Marquess  to  a  business- 
like  babit  of  mind,  but  bis  Lordsbip  never  dared  to 
trust  bimself  alone  witb  Cleveland,  and  indeed  almost 
lost  tbe  power  of  speecb  wben  in  presence  of  tbe  future 
leader  of  bis  party;  so,  in  tbe  moming,  tbe  Marquess 
played  off  tbe  two  Lords  and  Sir  Berdmore  against 
bis  former  friend,  and  tben  to  compensate  for  not  meet- 
/a^  Mr,  Cleveland  in  the  moming,  be  was  particularly 
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courteoTES  to  Mm  at  dinner-time,  and  asked  him  alwajs 
"how  he  liked  his  ride?"  and  invariably  took  wine 
with  him.  As  for  tbe  rest  of  the  day,  he  had  parti- 
cularly  requested  his  faithful  counsellor,  Mrs.  Felix 
Lorraine,  "for  God^s  sake  to  take  this  man  off  his 
Shoulders  ;^^  and  so  that  lady,  with  her  nsnal  kindness, 
and  merely  to  oblige  his  Lordship,  was  good  enough 
to  patronise  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  on  the  fourth  day  was 
taldng  a  moon-lit  walk  with  him. 

Mr,  Cleveland  had  now  been  ten  days  at  Chätean 
Desir,  and  was  to  take  his  departure  the  next  moming 
for  Wales,  in  order  to  arrange  everything  for  his  im- 
mediate  settlement  in  the  Metropolis.  Every  point  of 
importance  was  postponed  until  their  meeting  in  London. 
Mr.  Cleveland  only  agreed  to  take  the  lead  of  the  party 
in  the  Commons,  and  received  the  personal  pledge  of 
Lord  Conrtown  as  to  the  promised  office. 

It  was  a  September  day,  and  to  escape  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  snn,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  air,  Vivian  was  writing  his 
letters  in  the  conservatory,  which  opened  into  one  of 
the  drawing-rooms.  The  numerous  party,  which  then 
honoured  the  Chäteau  with  their  presence,  were  out,  as 
he  conceived,  on  a  pic-nic  excursion  to  the  Elfin's  Well, 
a  beautiful  spot  about  ten  miles  off-,  and  among  the 
adventurers  were,  as  he  imagined,  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine 
and  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Vivian  was  rather  surprised  at  hearing  voices  in  the 
adjoining  room,  and  he  was  still  more  so,  when,  on 
looking  round,  he  found  that  the  sounds  proceeded  from 
the  very  two  individuals  whom  he  thought  were  far 
away.  Some  tall  American  plants  concealed  him  &om 
their  vieir,   but  he  observed  all  that  passed  dis^^ 
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and  a  singalar  scene  it  was.  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  was 
on  her  knees  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Cleveland;  her  cottn- 
tenance  indicated  the  most  contrary  passions,  contending, 
as  it  were,  for  mastery  - —  Supplication  —  Anger  — 
and,  shall  I  call  it?  —  Love.  Her  companion's  coun- 
tenance  was  hid,  but  it  was  not  wreathed  with  smiles: 
there  were  a  few  hurried  sentences  uttered,  and  then 
both  quitted  the  room  at  'difFerent  doors,  the  lady  in 
despair  —  and  the  gentleman,  in  disgnst 


CHAPTER  IV. 

And  now  Oh^teau  Desir  was  almost  desßrted.  Mrs. 
Million  continued  her  progress  northward.  The  Cour- 
towns,  and  the  Beaconsfields,  and  the  Scropes,  quitted 
immediately  after  Mr.  Cleveland;  and  when  the  families 
that  form  the  materiel  of  the  visiting  corps  retire,  the 
nameless  nothings  that  are  always  lounging  about  the 
country  mansions  of  the  great,  such  as  artists,  tourists, 
authors,  and  other  live  stock,  soon  disappear.  Mr.  Vivian 
Grey  agreed  to  stay  another  fortnight,  at  the  particular 
request  of  the  Marqness. 

Very  few  days  had  passed,  ere  Vivian  was  exceed- 
ingly  Struck  at  the  decided  change  which  suddenly 
took  place  in  his  Lordship^s  general  demeanour  towards 
him. 

The  Marquess  grew  reserved  and  uncommunicative , 
ßcarcely  mentioning  "the  great  business,"  which  had 
previously  been  the  sole  subject  of  his  conversation, 
but  to  find  fault  with  some  arrangement,  and  exhibiting, 
whenever  his  name  was  mentioned,  a  marked  acrimony 
nß-ainst  Mr.  Cleveland,     This  rapid  change  alarmed  as 
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mach  as  it  astonished  Yivian,  and  he  mentioned  his 
feelings  and  observations  to  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine.  That 
lady  agreed  with  him,  that  something  certainly  was 
wrong;  but  conld  not,  unfortunately,  afford  him  any 
due  to  the  mystery.  She  expressed  the  liveliest  soll- 
dtude  that  any  misunderstanding  should  be  put  an  end 
to,  and  ofiTered  her  Services  for  that  purpose. 

In  spite,  however,  of  her  well-expressed  anxiety, 
^yian  had  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject;  and,  deter- 
mined  to  imravel  the  affair,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
Marchioness. 

"I  hope  your  Ladyship  is  well  to-day.  I  had  a 
letter  firom  Count  Caumont  this  moming.  He  teils  me, 
that  he  has  got  the  prettiest  poodle  &om  Paris  that  you 
can  possibly  conceivel  waltzes  like  an  angel,  and  acts 
proverbes  on  its  bind  feet." 

Her  Ladyship's  eyes  glistened  with  admiration. 

"I  have  told  Caumont  to  send  it  me  down  imme- 
diately,  and  I  shall  then  have  the  pleasure  of  present- 
ing  it  to  your  Ladyship." 

Her  Ladyship's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight. 

"I  think,"  continued  Vivian,  "I  shall  take  a  ride 
to  day.  By-the-bye,  how  is  the  Marquess?  he  seems 
in  low  spirits  lately." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Grey!  I  do  not  know  what  you  have 
done  to  him,"  said  her  Ladyship,  settling  at  least  a 
dozen  bracelets;  "but  —  but  — " 

"But  what?" 

"He  thinks  —  he  thinks." 

"Thmks  what,  dear  lady?" 

"That  you  have  entered  into  a  combination,  Mr. 
Grey." 

"Entera^?  into  a  combination!" 
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"Yes,  Mr.  Grey!  a  conspiracy  —  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Marquess,  with  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  tiiinks 
that  you  have  made  him  serve  your  purpose,  and  now 
you  are  going  to  get  rid  of  him." 

"Well,  that  is  excellent;  and  what  eise  does  he 
think?" 

*'He  thinks  you  talk  too  loud,"  said  the  Marchio- 
ness,  still  working  at  her  bracelets. 

"Well!   that  is  shockingly  vulgär!     Allow  me  to 

recommend  your  Ladyship  to  alter  the  order  of  those 

bracelets,   and  place  the  blue   and  silver  against  the 

-  maroon.     You  may  depend  upon  it,   that  is  the  true 

Vienna  order — and  what  eise  does  the  Marquess  say?" 

"He  thinks  you  are  generally  too  authoritative. 
Not  that  I  think  so,  Mr.  Grrey;  I  am  sure  your  conduct 
to  me  has  been  most  courteous  —  the  blue  and  silver 
next  to  the  maroon,  did  you  say?  Yes,  —  certainly 
it  does  look  better.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Marquess  is 
quite  wrong,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  set  things  right 
immediately.  You  will  remember  the  pretty  poodle, 
Mr.  Grey?  and  you  will  not  teil  the  Marquess  I  men- 
tioned  anything." 

"Oh!  certainly  not.  I  will  give  Orders  for  them  to 
book  an  inside  place  for  the  poodle,  and  send  him 
down  by  the  coach  immediately.  I  must  be  oflF  now. 
Remember  the  blue  and  silver  next  to  the  maroon. 
Good  morning  to  your  Ladyship!" 

"Mrs.   Felix  Lorraine,   I  am  your  most  obedient 

slave,"   Said  Vivian  Grey,   as  he  met  that  lady  on  the 

landing-place ;  —  "I  can  see  no  reason  why  I  should 

not  drive  you  this  bright  day  to  the  Elfin's  Well;  we 

Jiave  long  Lad  an  engagement  to  go  there." 
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Tbe  ladj  smiled  a  gracions  assent-,  the  pony  phae- 
ton  was  immediatelj  ordered. 

''How  pleasant  Lady  Courtown  and  I  used  to  dis- 
course  abont  martingales!  I  tbink  I  invented  one,  did 
not  I?  Pray,  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  can  you  teil  me 
wbat  a  martingale  is?  for  upon  my  bononr  I  bare  for- 
gotten,  or  never  knew." 

'"Jf  you  found  a  martingale  for  tbe  motber,  Vivian, 
it  bad  been  well  if  you  bad  found  a  curb  for  tbe 
dangbter.  Poor  Cyntbia!  I  bad  intended  once  to  ad- 
viße  tbe  Marcbioness  to  interfere;  but  one  forgets  tbese 
tbings." 

*'One  does  —  0,  Mrs.  Felix!"  exclaimed  Vivian, 
"I  told  your  admirable  story  of  tbe  Leyden  Professor 
to  Mrs.  Cleveland.  It  is  universally  agreed  to  be  tbe 
best  gbost-story  extant.  —  I  tbink  you  said  you  knew 
tbe  Professor?" 

"Well!  1  bave  seen  bim  often,  and  beard  tbe  story 
from  bis  own  lips.  And,  as  I  mentioned  before,  far 
from  being  supersitious ,  be  was  an  esprit  fort.  —  Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Gray,  I  bave  such  an  interesting  packet 
from  Grermany  to-day;  from  my  cousin,  Baron  Koden- 
stein;  but  I  must  keep  all  tbe  stories  for  tbe  evening; 
—  come  to  my  boudoir,  and  I  will  read  tbem  to  you  — 
tbere  is  one  tale  whicb  I  am  sure  will  make  a  convert 
even  of  you.  It  bappened  to  Rodenstein  bimself ,  and 
witbin  tbese  tbree  montbs,"  added  tbe  lady  in  a  serious 
tone.  —  "The  Eodensteins  are  a  singular  family.  My 
motber  was  a  Rodenstein.  —  Do  you  tbink  tbis  beauti- 
fal?"  said  Mrs.  Felix,  sbowing  Vivian  a  small  minia- 
ture  wbicb  was  attacbed  to  a  cbain  round  her  neck.  It 
was  tbe  portrait  of  a  youtb  babited  in  tbe  costume  of 
a  G^erman  student     His  rieh  brown  bair  was  iL(rwi 
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over  his  Shoulders,  and  his  dark  blne  eyes  beamed 
with  such  a  look  of  mysterious  Inspiration,  that  they 
might  have  befitted  a  young  prophet. 

"Very,  very  beautiful!" 

"'Tis  Max  —  Max  Rodenstein,"  said  the  lady, 
with  a  faltering  voice.  "He  was  killed  at  Leipsic,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  his  Mends  and  feilow-students. 
0,  Mr.  Grey  I  this  is  a  fair  work  of  art,  but  if  you  had 
but  seen  the  prototype,  you  would  have  gazed  on  this 
as  on  a  dim  and  washed  out  drawing.  There  was 
one  Portrait,  indeed,  which  did  him  more  justice  —  but 
then,  that  portrait  was  not  the  production  of  mortal 
pencil." 

Vivian  looked  at  his  companion  with  a  somewhat 
astonished  air,  but  Mrs.  Felix  LoiTaine's  countenance 
was  as  little  indicative  of  jesting,  as  that  of  the  young 
Student  whose  miniature  rested  on  her  bosom. 

"Did  you  say  not  the  production  of  a  mortal  band, 
Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine?" 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  weary  you  with  my  stories, 
but  the  one  I  am  about  to  teil  is  so  well  evidenced, 
that  I  think  even  Mr.  Vivian  Grey  will  hear  it  without 
a  sneer." 

"A  sneer I  0  Lady  love,  do  I  ever  sneer?" 

"Max  Eodenstein  was  the  glory  of  his  house.  A 
benag  so  beautiful  in  body,  and  in  soul,  you  cannot 
imagine,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  This 
miniature  has  given  you  some  faint  idea  of  his  image, 
and  yet  this  is  only  the  copy  of  a  copy.  The  only 
wish  of  the  Baroness  Eodenstein,  which  never  could  be 
accomplished,  was  the  possession  of  a  portrait  of  her 
youngest  son  —  for  no  consideration  could  induce  Max 
to  allow  bis  likenesB  to  be  taken.     His  old  nurse  had 
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alwajB  told  Jbim,  tbat  the  moment  bis  portrait  was 
taken,  he  would  die.  The  condition  upon  which  such 
a  beautiful  heiag  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  world 
was,  she  always  said,  that  his  beanty  shonld  not  be 
imitated.  About  three  months  before  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  when  Max  was  absent  at  the  University,  which 
was  nearly  fonr  hnndred  miles  from  Eodenstein  Castle, 
there  arrived  one  moming  a  large  case  directed  to  the 
Baroness.  On  opening  it,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
pictnre  —  the  portrait  of  her  son.  The  colouring  was 
so  vivid,  the  general  execntion  so  miraculons,  that  for 
some  moments  thej  forgot  to  wonder  at  the  incident  in 
their  admiration  of  the  work  of  art  In  one  comer  of 
the  pictnre,  in  small  characters,  yet  fresh,  was  an  in- 
scription,  which  on  examining  they  found  consisted  of 
these  words:  ^Fainted  last  night  Now^  lady^  thou  hast 
iky  wish.*     My  aunt  sunk  into  the  Baron's  arms. 

"In  silence  and  in  trembling  the  wonderful  portrait 
was  suspended  over  the  fire  place  of  my  aunt's  most 
favourite  apartment.  The  next  day  they  received  letters 
from  Max.  He  was  quite  well,  but  mentioned  nothing 
of  the  mysterious  painting. 

"Three  months  afterwards,  as  a  lady  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  Baroness'  room,  and  gazing  on  the  portrait 
of  him  she  loved  right  dearly,  she  suddenly  started 
from  her  seat,  and  would  have  shrieked,  had  not  an 
indefinable  Sensation  prevented  her.  The  eyes  of  the 
portrait  moved.  The  lady  stood  leaning  on  a  chair, 
pale,  and  trembling  like  an  aspen,  but  gazing  stedfastly 
on  the  animated  portrait.  It  was  no  illusion  of  a 
heated  fancy;  again  the  eyelids  trembled,  there  was  a 
melancholy  smile,  and  then  they  closed.  The  clock  of 
Rodenstein  CasiJe  strack  three.     JBetween  astonißVmieiA 

ß7rra0  Grey-  ^'  ;J^() 
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and  fear  the  lady  was  tearless.  Three  dajs  afterwards 
came  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  eyes  of  the  p'ortrait  closed,  Max  Boden- 
stein  had  been  pierced  by  a  Polish  Lancer." 

"And  who  was  this  wonderful  lady,  the  witness  of 
this  wonderful  incident?"  asked  Vivian. 

"That  lady  was  myfeelf" 

There  was  something  so  singular  in  the  tone  of 
Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine's  voice,  and  so  peculiar  in  the  ex- 
pression  of  her  countenance,  as  she  uttered  these  words, 
that  the  jest  died  on  Vivian's  tongue;  and  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do,  he  lashed  the  litüe  ponies, 
which  were  already  scampering  at  their  füll  speed. 

The  road  to  the  Elfin's  Well  ran  through  the  wildest 
parts  of  the  park;  and  after  an  hour  and  a  half  s  drive 
they  reached  the  fairy  spot.  It  was  a  beautiful  and 
pellucid  spring,  that  bubbled  up  in  a  small  wild  dell, 
which,  nurtured  by  the  flowing  stream,  was  singularly 
fresh  and  green.  Above  the  spring  had  been  erected  a 
Gothic  arch  of  grey  stone,  round  which  grew  a  few 
fine  birch-trees.  In  short,  Nature  had  intended  the 
spot  for  pic-nics,  There  was  fine  water,  and  an  interest- 
ing  tradition;  and  as  the  parties  always  bring,  or  always 
should  bring,  a  trained  punster,  Champagne,  and  cold 
pasties,  what  more  ought  Nature  to  have  provided? 

"Come,  Mrs.  Lorraine,  I  will  tie  Gypsey  to  this 
ash,  and  then  you  and  I  will  rest  ourselves  beneath 
these  birch-trees,  just  where  the  fairies  dance." 

"Oh,  delightful!" 

"Now,  truly,  we  should  have  some  book  of  beauti- 

fiil  poetry  to   while  away  an  hour.     You  will  blame 

me  for  not  briDging  one.  Do  not  I  would  sooner  listen 
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io  yotir  voice;  and,  indeed,  there  is  a  snbject  on  wliich 
I  wish  to  ask  your  particular  advice." 

"Ä  there?" 

^'I  have  been  thinking  that  this  is  a  somewliat  rash 
Step  of  the  Marquess,  —  this  throwing  himself  into  the 
anns  of  liis  former  bitterest  enemy,  Cleveland.'^ 

"Tou  really  think  so?" 

"Why,  Mrs.  Lorraine,  does  it  appear  to  yon  to  be 
the  most  pmdent  conrse  of  action,  which  coold  have 
been  conceived?" 

"Certainly  not" 

"Tou  agree  with  me,  then,  that  there  is,  if  not 
eanse  for  regret  at  this  engagement,  at  least  for  re- 
flection  on  its  probable  consequences?" 

"I  quite  agree  with  you." 

"I  know  you  do.  I  have  had  some  conversation 
▼ith  the  Marquess  upon  this  subject,  this  very  moming." 

"Have  you?"  eagerly  exclaimed  the  lady,  and  she 
looked  pale,  and  breathed  short. 

"Ay;  and  he  teils  me  you  have  made  some  very 
sensible  observations  on  the  subject.  'Tis  pity  they 
were  not  made  before  Mr.  Cleveland  left,  the  mischief 
might  then  have  been  prevented." 

"I  certainly  have  made  some  observations." 

"And  very  kind  of  you;  what  a  blessing  for  the 
Marquess  to  have  such  a  friend!" 

"I  spoke  to  him,"  said  Mrs.  Felix,  with  a  more 
assured  tone,  "in  much  the  same  spirit  as  you  have 
been  addressing  me.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  a  most  im- 
prudent  act,   and  I  thought  jt  my  duty  to  teil  him  so." 

"Ay,   no  doubt;  but  how  came  you,  lady  fair,  to 
imagine  that  /  was  also  a  person  to  be  dreaded  by  1 
Jjoräshjp  — 4  Vlnan  Grejr?^^ 

10* 
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"Did  I  say  you?"  asked  the  lady,  pale  as  death  — 

"Did  you  not,  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine?  Have  you 
not,  regardless  of  my  interests,  in  the  most  nnwarrant- 
able  and  unjustifiable  manner  —  have  yon  not,  to  gra- 
tify  some  private  pique  which  yon  entertain  against 
Mr.  Cleveland,  have  yon  not,  I  ask  yon,  poisoned  the 
Marqness^  mind  against  one  who  never  did  anght  to 
yon  bnt  what  was  kind  and  hononrable?" 

"I  have  been  imprudent  —  I  confess  it  — I  have 
spoken  somewhat  loosely." 

"Now,  listen  to  me  once  more,"  and  Vivian  grasped 
her  hand.  "What  has  passed  between  yon  and  Mr. 
Cleveland,  it  is  not  for  me  to  inquire  —  I  give  you 
my  Word  of  hononr,  that  he  never  even  m^ntioned  your 
name  to  me.  I  can  scarcely  nnderstand  how  any  man 
conld  have  incurred  the  deadly  hatred  which  yon  ap- 
pear  to  entertain  for  him.  I  repeat,  I  can  contemplate 
no  Situation  in  which  you  could  be  placed  together, 
which  would  justify  such  behaviour.  It  could  not  be 
justified,  even  if  he  had  spumed  yon  while  —  hieeling 
at  Ms  feetr 

Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  shrieked  and  fainted.  A 
sprinkling  from  the  fairy  stream  soon  recovered  her. 
"Spare  me!  spare  me!"  she  faintly  cried:  "say  nothing 
of  what  you  have  seen." 

"Mrs.  Lorraine,  I  have  no  wish.  I  have  spoken 
thus  explicitly,  that  we  may  not  again  misunderstand 
each  other  —  I  have  spoken  thus  explicitly,  I  say, 
that  I  may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  speaking 
again,  for  if  I  speak  again,  it  must  not  be  to  Mrs.  Felix 
Lorraine  —  there  is  my  hand,  and  now  let  the  Elfin's 
Well  be  blotted  out  of  our  inemories." 

Vivian   drove  rapidly  home,  and  endeavoured  to 
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talk  in  bis  usual  tone,  and  with  bis  usnal  spirit;  bat 
bis  companion  could  not  be  excited.  Once,  ay  twice, 
sbe  pressed  bis  band,  and  as  be  assisted  ber  from  tbe 
pbaeton,  sbe  murmured  sometbing  like  a  —  blessing. 
Sbe  ran  np  stairs  immediately.  Yivian  bad  to  give 
some  directions  abont  tbe  ponies;  Gypsey  was  ill,  or 
Fanny  bäd  a  cold,  or  sometbing  of  tbe  bind,  and  so 
be  was  detained  for  about  a  qnarter  of  an  boor  before 
the  bonse,  speaking  most  leamedly  to  grooms,  and  Con- 
sulting on  cases  witb  a  skilled  gravity  wortby  of  Pro- 
fessor Coleman. 

Wben  be  entered  tbe  parlour  be  found  tbe  luncbeon 
prepared,  and  Mrs.  Felix  pressed  bim  very  eamestly 
to  take  some  refresbment  He  was  indeed  wearied,  and 
agreed  to  take  a  glass  of  bock  and  Seltzer. 

"Lei  me  mix  it  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Felix;  "do  you 
like  sngar?" 

Tired  witb  bis  drive,  Vivian  Gray  was  leaning  on 
tbe  mantel-piece,  witb  bis  eyes  vacantly  gazing  on  tbe 
looking-glass,  whicb  rested  on  tbe  marble  slab.  It  was 
by  pure  accident  tbat,  reflected  in  tbe  mirror,  be 
distincdy  bebeld  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  open  a  small  sil- 
ver  box,  and  throw  some  powder  into  tbe  tumbler 
wbicb  sbe  was  preparing  for  bitn.  Sbe  was  leaning 
down,  witb  ber  back  almost  turned  to  tbe  glass,  but 
still  Vivian  saw  it  —  distinctly.  A  sickness  came  over 
bim,  and  ere  he  could  recover  bimself,  bis  Hebe  tapped 
bim  on  tbe  sboulder  — 

"Here,  drink,  drink  wbile  it  is  eflPervescent." 

"I  cannot  drink,"  said  Vivian,  "I  am  not  thirsty  — 
I  am  too  bot  —  I  am  anytbing  — ^" 

"Hoir  foolisb  you  are!    It  will  be  q^uite  spoil^ 
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"No,  no,  the  dog  shall  have  it  Here,  Fidele,  you 
look  thirsty  enough  —  come  here  — " 

"Mr.  Grey,  I  do  not  mix  tumblers  for  dogs,"  said 
the  lady,  rather  agitated;  "if  you  will  not  take  it,"  and 
she  held  it  once  more  before  him,  "here  it  goes  for 
ever."  So  saying,  she  emptied  the  tumbler  into  a  large 
globe  of  glass,  in  which  some  gold  and  silver  fish  were 
swimming  their  endless  rounds. 


CHAPTER  V. 

This  last  specimen  of  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  was 
somewhat  too  much,  even  for  the  steeled  nerres 
of  Vivian  Grey,  and  he  sought  his  Chamber  for 
relief. 

"Is  it  possible?  Can  I  believe  my  senses?  Or  has 
some  demon,  as  we  read  of  in  old  tales,  mocked  me  in 
a  magic  mirror?  I  can  believe  anything.  —  Oh!  my 
heart  is  very  sicki  I  once  imagined,  that  I  was  using 
this  woman  for  my  pnrpose.  Is  it  possible,  that  aught 
of  good  can  come  tq;  one  who  is  forced  to  make  nse  of 
such  evil  Instruments  as  these?  A  horrible  thought 
sometimes  comes  over  my  spirit.  I  fancy,  that  in  this 
mysterious  foreigner,  that  in  this  woman,  I  have  met  a 
kind  of  double  of  myself  The  same  wonderfiil  know- 
ledge  of  the  human  mind,  the  same  sweetness  of  voice, 
the  same  miraculous^  management  which  has  brought 
US  both  under  the  same  roef:  yet  do  I  find  her  the 
most  abandoned  of  all  beings;  a  creature  guilty  of  that 
which,  even  in  this  guilty  age ,  I  thought  was  obsolete. 
And  is  it  possible  that  I  am  like  herP^that  I  can  re- 
semble  her?    ibat  even  the  indefinite  shadow  of  my 
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most  xmliallowed  thought,  can,  for  a  moment,  be  as  vile 
as  her  righteousness?  0,  God!  the  System  of  my  ex- 
istence.  seems  to  stop  —  I  cannot  breathe/'  He  flung 
hhnself  npon  bis  bed,  and  feit  for  a  moment  as  if  he 
had  qnafPed  the  poisoned  draft  so  latelj  offered. 

"It  is  not  so  —  it  cannot  be  so  —  it  shall  not  be 
sei  In  seeking  the  Marquess,  I  was  unquestionably 
impelled  by  a  mere  feeling  of  selfinterest;  but  I  have 
advised  him  to  no  conrse  of  action,  in  which  bis  wel- 
&re  is  not  equally  consnlted  with  my-  own.  Indeed,  if 
not  principle,  interest  would  make  me  act  faiihfdlly 
towards  him,  for  my  fortones  are  bound  up  in  bis. 
But  am  I  entitled  —  I,  who  can  lose  nothing;  am  I 
entitled  to  play  with'  other  men^s  fortunes?  Am  I,  all 
this  time,  deceiving  myself  with  some  wretched  sophi- 
stry?  Am  I  then  an  intellectual  Don  Juan,  reckless 
of  human  minds,  as  he  was  of  human  bodies  —  a  Spi- 
ritual libertine?  But  why  this  wild  declamation? 
"Whatever  I  have  done,  it  is  too  late  to  recede;  even 
this  very  moment,  delay  is  destruction,  for  now,  it  is 
not  a  question  as  to  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  our 
worldly  prospects,  but  the  immediate  safety  of  our  very 
bodies.  Poison!  0,  God!  0,  God!  Away  with  all 
fear  —  all  repentance  —  all  thought  of  past  —  all 
reckoning  of  fiiture.  If  I  be  the  Juan  that  I  fancied 
myself,  then,  Heaven  be  praised!  I  have  a  confidant 
in  all  my  trouble;  the  most  faithful  of  counsellors  •,  the 
craftiest  of  valets;  a  Leporello  often  tried,  and  never 
found  wanting  —  my  own  good  mind.  And  now,  thou 
female  fiend!  the  battle  is  to  the  strengest;  and  I  see 
right  well,  that  the  struggle  between  two  such  spirits 
will  be  a  long  and  a  fearful  one.  Woe,  I  say,  to  the 
YtaiqxuBbedJ     Tou  mußt  he  deaXt  with  by  arta,  'wVsaä 
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even  yourself  carmot  conceive.  Your  boasted  know- 
ledge  of  human  nature  shall  not  again  stand  yoa  in 
stead;  for,  mark  me,  from  henceforward,  Vivian  Grey's 
conduct  towards  you  shall  have  no  precedent  in  human 
nature." 

As  Vivian  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  he  met  a 
servant  carrying  in  the  globe  of  gold  and  silver 
£shes. 

"What,  still  in  your  pelisse,  Mrs.  Lorraine!"  said 
Vivian.  "Nay,  I  hardly  wonder  at  it,  for  surely,  a 
prettier  pelisse  never  yet  fitted  prettier  form.  You  have 
certainly  a  most  admirable  taste^in  dress-,  and  this  the 
more  surprises  me,  for  it  is  generally  your  piain  per- 
sonage,  tiiat  is  the  most  recherch^  in  frills  and  fans  and 
flounces." 

The  lady  smiled. 

"Oh!  by-the-bye,"  continued  her  companion,  "I 
have  a  letter  from  Cleveland  this  morning.  I  wonder 
how  any  misunderstanding  could  possibly  have  ex- 
isted  between  you,  for  he  speaks  of  you  in  such 
terms." 

"What  does  he  say?"  was  the  quick  question. 

"Oh!  what  does  he  say?"  drawled  out  Vivian; 
and  he  yawned,  and  was  most  provokingly  uncommu- 
nicative. 

"Come,  come,  Mr.  Grey,  do  teil  me." 

"Oh!  teil  you  —  certainly.  Come,  let  us  walk 
together  in  the  conservatory."  so  saying,  he  took  the 
lady  by  the  band,  and  they  left  the  room. 

"And  now  for  the  letter,  Mr.  Grey!" 

"Ay,  now  for  the  letter;"  and  Vivian  slowly  drew 
AU  epjBtJe  from  bis  pocket,  and  therefrom  read  some 
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exceedingly  sweet  passages,  which  made  Mrs.  Felix 
Lorraine^s  very  heart-blood  tingle.  Considering  that 
Vivian  Grey  had  never  in  bis  life  received  a  single 
letter  from  Mr.  Cleveland,  this  was  tolerably  well:  but 
he  was  always  an  admirable  Improvisatore!  "I  am 
rare  that  when  Cleveland  comes  to  town  everything 
will  be  explained;  I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  it  will  not 
he  my  fault,  if  yon  are  not  the  best  friends.  I  am 
heroic  in  saying  all  this,  Mrs.  Lorraine;  there  was  a 
time,  when  —  (and  here  Vivian  seemed  so  agitated 
that  be  could  scarcely  proceed)  —  there  was  a  time 
when  I  could  have  called  that  man  —  liar!  who  would 
have  prophesied  that  Vivian  Grey  could  have  assisted 
another  in  riveting  the  affections  of  Mrs.  Felix  Lor- 
raine; —  but  enough  of  this.  I  am  a  weak  inexpe- 
rienced  boy,  and  misinterpret,  perhaps,  that  which  is 
merely  tbe  compassionate  kindness  natural  to  all  wo- 
men,  into  a  feeling  of  a  higher  nature.  But,  I  must 
leam  to  contain  myself;  I  really  do  feel  quite  ashamed 
of  my  behaviour  about  the  tumbler  to-day:  to  act  with 
such  unwarrantable  unkindness,  merely  because  I  had 
remembered  that  you  once  performed  the  same 
kind  office  for  Colonel  Delmington,  was  indeed  too 
bad!" 

"Colonel  Delmington  is  a  vain,  empty-headed  fool. 
Do  not  think  of  bim,  my  dear  Mr.  Grey,"  said  Mrs. 
Felix,  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  smiles. 

"Well,  I  will  not;   and  I  will  try  to  behave  like  a 
man;   like  a  man  of  the  world,  I  should  say:  but  in- 
deed you  must  excuse  the  warm  feelings  of  a  youth; 
and   truly,   when  I  call  to  mind  the  first  days  of  o 
acquaintance,    and  then  remember   that   our  mooi 
walks  are  gone  for  ever  —  and  that  our  — " 
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"Nay,  do  not  believe  so,  my  dear  Vivian;  believe 
me,  as  I  ever  shall  be,  your  friend,  your  — " 
"I  will,  I  will,  my  dear,  my  own  Amalial" 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

It  was  an  Antamnal  night  —  the  wind  was  capri- 
cions  and  changeable  as  a  petted  beauty,  or  an  Italian 
greyhound,  or  a  sbot  silk.  Now  the-  breeze  blew  so 
fresh,  tbat  tbe  white  clouds  dashed  along  the  sky,  as 
if  they  bore  a  band  of  witches,  too  late  for  their  Sab- 
bath  meeting  —  or  some  other  mischief:  and  now, 
lulled  and  soft  as  the  breath  of  a  slumberiug  Infant, 
you  might  almost  have  fancied  it  Midsummer^s  Eve; 
and  the  bright  moon,  with  her  starry  court,  reigned  nn- 
disturbed  in  the  light  blue  sky.  Vivian  Grey  was 
leaning  against  an  old  beech-tree  in  the  most  secluded 
part  of  the  park,  and  was  gazing  on  the  moon. 

0  thou  bright  moon!  thou  object  of  my  first  love! 
thou  shalt  not  escape  an  invocation,  although  perchance 
at  this  very  moment  some  varlet  sonneteer  is  prating 
of  *the  boy  Endymion,'  and  'thy  silver  bow.'  Here  to 
thee,  Queen  of  the  Night!  in  whatever  name  thou  most 
delightest!  Or  Bendis,  as  they  hailed  thee  in  rugged 
Thrace;  or  Bubastis,  as  they  howled  to  thee  in  myste- 
rious  Egypt;  or  Dian,  as  they  sacrificed  to  thee  in  gor- 
geous  Rome;  or  Artemis,  as  they  sighed  to  thee  on  the 
bright  plains  of 'ever  glorioiis  Greece!  Why  is  it,  that 
all  men  gaze  on  thee?  Why  is  it,  that  all  men  love 
thee?     Why  is  it,  that  all  men  worship  thee? 

Shine  on,  shine  on,  Suitana  of  the  soul!  the  Pas- 
sions are  thy  eunueh  slaves;  Ambition  gazes  on  thee, 
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and  Hfl  buming  brow  is  cooled,  and  bis  fitful  pulse  is 
cahn.  Grief  wanders  in  ber  moonlit  walk,  and  sbeds 
no  tear;  and  wben  tby  crescent  smiles,  tbe  lustre  of 
Joy's  revelling  eye  is  dnsked.  Quick  Anger,  in  tby 
ligbt,  foi^ets  revenge;  and  even  dove  eyed  Hope  feeds 
oa  no  foture  joys,  wben  gazing  on  tbe  miracle  of  tby 
beauty. 

Sbine  on,  sbine  onl  altbougb  a  pure  Virgin,  tbou 
art  tbe  migbty  motber  of  all  abstraction!  Tbe  eye  of 
tbe  weary  peasant  returning  from  bis  daily  toil,  and 
tbe  rapt  gaze  of  tbe  inspired  poet,  are  alike  fixed  on 
tbee;  tbou  stillest  tbe  roar  of  marcbing  armies;  and 
wbo  can  doubt  tby  influence  o*er  tbe  waves,  wbo  bas 
witiie8se4  tbe  wide  Atlantic  sleeping  under  tby  silver 
beams? 

Sbine  on,  sbine  on!  tbey  say  tbou  art  Eartb's  sa- 
tellite;  yet  wben  I  do  gaze  on  Üiee,  my  tbougbts  are 
not  of  tby  Suzerain.  Tbey  teacb  us  tbat  tby  power  is 
a  fable,  and  tbat  tby  divinity  is  a  dream.  0,  tbou 
brigbt  Queen!  I  will  be  no  traitor  to  tby  sweet  autbo- 
rity;  and  verily,  I  will  not  believe  tbat  tby  influence 
o'er  OUT  bearts,  is,  at  tbis  moment,  less  potent  than 
wben  we  worsbipped  in  tby  glittering  fane  of  Ephesus, 
or  trembled  at  tbe  dark  borrors  of  tbine  Arician  fites. 
Tben,  hail  to  tbee,  Queen  of  tbe  Nigbt!  Hail  to  tbee, 
Diana,  Triformis;  Cyntbia,  Ortbia,  Taurica;  ever 
migbty,  ever  lovely;  ever  boly!  Hail!  bail!  bail! 

Were  I  a  metbaphysician,  I  would  teil  you  wby 
Vivian  Grey  bad  been  gazing  two  hours  on  tbe  moon; 
for  I  eould  tben  present  you  witb  a  most  logical  Pro- 
gramme of  tbe  marcb  of  bis  ideas,  since  be  wbispo 
bis   last  bonied  speecb  in  tbe  ear  of  Mrs.  Felix  ] 
raine»  »t  äinner  time,  until  tbis  very  moment,  wh« 
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did  not  even  remember  that  such  a  being  as  Mrs.  Felix 
Lorraine  breathed.  Glory  to  the  metaphysician's  all 
perfect  theory!  Wben  they  can  teil  me  why,  at  a 
bright  banquet,  the  thought  of  death  has  flashed  across 
my  mind,  who  fear  not  death;  when  they  can  teil  me 
why,  at  the  burial  of  my  beloved  firiend,  when  my 
very  heart-strings  seemed  bursting,  my  sorrow  has  been 
mocked  by  the  involuntary  remembrance  of  ludicrous 
adventnres,  and  grotesque  tales;  when  they  can  teil  me 
why,  in  a  dark  mountain  pass,  I  have  thonght  of  an 
absent  woman's  eyes;  or  why,  when  in  the  very  act  of 
squeezing  the  third  lime  into  a  beaker  of  Burgundy 
cup,  my  memory  hath  been  of  lean  apothecaries,  and 
their  vile  drugs;  —  why  then,  I  say  again,  glory  to 
the  metaphysician's  all  perfect  theory!  and  fare  you 
well,  sweet  world,  and  you,  my  merry  masters,  whom, 
perhaps,  I  have  stndied  somewhat  too  cunningly:  nosce 
teipsum  shall  be  my  motto  —  I  will  doff  my  travelling 
cap,  and  on  with  the  monk's  cowl. 

There  are  mysterious  moments  in  some  men's  lives, 
when  the  faces  of  human  beings  are  very  agöny  to 
them,  and  when  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  is  jar- 
ring  as  discordant  music.  These  fits  are  not  the  con- 
sequence  of  violent  or  contending  passions:  they  grow 
not  out  of  sorrow,  or  joy,  or  hope,  or  fear,  or  hatred, 
or  despair.  For  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  the  tones  of 
our  fellow-creatures  are  ravishing  as  the  most  delicate 
lute;  and  in  the  flush  moment  of  joy,  where  is  the 
smiler,  who  loves  not  a  witness  to  his  revelry,  or  a 
listener  to  his  good  fortune?  Fear  makes  us  feel  our 
humanity,  and  then  we  fly'  to  men,  and  Hope  is  the 
^arent  of  kindness.  The  miöanthrope  and  the  reckless 
are  neitber  agitated  nor  agonised,     It  is  in  these  mo* 
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ments,  that  men  find  in  Nature  that  congenialiiy  of 
spirit,  wliich  they  seek  for,  in  vain,  in  their  own  species. 
It  18  in  ihese  moments,  that  we  sit  by  the  side  of  a 
waterfall,  and  listen  to  its  mosic  the  live-long  day.  It 
is  in  ihese  moments,  that  we  gaze  upon  the  moon.  It 
is  in  ihese  moments,  that  Nätnre  becomes  our  Egeria; 
and  refireshed  and  renorated  by  this  beautlM  com- 
munion,  we  retam  to  the  world,  better  enabled  to  fight 
cur  parts  in  the  hot  war  of  passions,  to  perform  the  great 
duties,  for  which  man  appears  to  haye  been  created, — 
to  love,  to  hate,  to  slander,  and  to  slay. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  Vivian  was  at  a  con- 
dderable  distance  £rom  the  Chäteau.  He  proposed 
entering  by  a  side-door,  which  led  into  the  billiard- 
room,  and  firom  thence  crossing  the  Long  Gallery,  he 
eonld  easily  reach  his  apartment,  withont  disturbing 
any  of  ihe  honsehold.  His  way  led  through  the  little 
gate  at  which  he  had  parted  with  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine 
on  the  first  day  of  their  meeting. 

As  he  softly  opened  the  door  which  led  into  the 
Long  Gallery,  he  found  he  was  not  alone:  leaning 
against  one  of  the  casements ,  was  a  female.  Her  pro- 
file  was  to  Vivian  as  he  entered,  and  the  moon,  which 
shone  bright  through  the  window,  lit  up  a  coimtenance, 
which  he  might  be  excused  for  not  immediately  re- 
cognising  as  that  of  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine.  She  was 
gazing  stedfastly,  but  her  eye  did  not  seem  fixed  upon 
any  particular  object.  Her  features  appeared  convulsed, 
but  their  contortions  were  not  momentary,  and  pale  as 
death,  a  hideou»  grin  seemed  chiselled  on^her  idiot 
countenance. 

Vivian  scarcely  knew  whether  to  stay  or  to  retire, 
Desirons  not  to  disturb  her,  be  determined  not  eveu  \i 
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breathe;  and,  as  is  gönerally  the  case,  his  very  exer- 
tions  to  be  silent  made  him  neryous;  and  to  save  bim- 
self  from  being  stifled,  he  coughed. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  immediately  started,  and  stared  wildly 
around  her;  and  when  her  eye  caught  Vivian's,  there 
was  a  sound  in  her  throat  something  like  the  death- 
ratüe. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  eagerly  asked. 

"A  fjiend,  and  Vivian  Grey." 

"How  came  you  here?"  and  she  rushed  forward 
and  wildly  seized  his  band  —  and  then  she  muttered 
to  herseif,  "'tis  flesh." 

"I  have  been  playing,  I  fear,  the  mooncalf  to-night; 
and  find,  that  though  I  am  a  late  watcher,  I  am  not  a 
solitary  one." 

Mrs.  Lorraine  stared  eamestly  at  him,  and  then  she 
endeavoured  to  assume  her  usual  expression  of  counte- 
nance;  but  the  effort  was  too  much  for  her.  She 
dropped  Vivian's  arm,  aüd  buried  her  face  in  her  awn 
hands.  Vivian  was  retiring,  when  she  again  looked 
up.  "Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked,  with  a  quick 
voice. 

"To  sleep  —  as  I  would  advise  all:  'tis  much  past 
midnight." 

"You  say  not  the  trutL  The  brightness  of  your 
eye  belies  the  sentence  of  your  tongue.  You  are  not 
for  sleep." 

"Pardon  me,  dear  Mrs.  Lorraine,  I  really  have 
been  yawning  for  the  last  hour,"  said  Vivian,  and  he 
moved  on. 

"You   are  speaking  to  one  who  takes  her  answer 

:from  the  eye,  which  does  not  deceive,  and  from  the 

epeaking  lineamenta  of  the  face,  which    are  Truth's 
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witnesses.  Keep  your  voice  for  those  who  can  credit 
man's  words.  You  will  go,  then?  What!  are  you 
afraid  of  a  woman,  because  '^tis  past  midnight/  and 
you  are  in  an  old  gallery?" 

"Fear,  Mrs.  Lorraine,  is  not  a  word  in  my  voca- 
bulary." 

"The  words  in  your  vocabulary  are  few,  boy!  as 
are  the  years  of  your  age.  He  who  sent  you  here  this 
night,  sent  you  here  not  to  slumber.  Come  hither!" 
and  she  led  Vivian  to  the  window;  "what  see  you?" 

"I  see  Nature  at  rest,  Mr5.  Lorraine;  and  I  would 
fain  foUow  the  example  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fushes." 

"Tet  gaze  upon  this  scene  one  second.  See  the 
distant  hills,  how  beautifully  their  rieh  covering  is 
tinted  with  the  moonbeam!  These  nearer  fir  trees  — 
how  radiantly  their  black  skeleton  forms  are  tipped 
with  silver!  and  the  old  and  thickly-foliaged  oaks 
bathed  in  light!  and  the  purple  lake  reflecting  in  its 
lustrous  bosom  another  heaven!  Is  it  not  a  fair  scene?" 

"Beautiful!  most  beautiM!" 

"Yet,  Vivian,  where  is  the  being  for  whom  all  this 
beauty  existeth?  Where  is  your  mighty  creature  — 
Man?  The  peasant  on  bis  rough  couch  enjoys,  per- 
chance,  slavery's  only  service-money  —  sweet  sleep; 
er,  waking  in  the  night,  curses,  at  the  same  time,  bis 
lot  and  bis  lord.  And  that  lord  is  restless  on  some 
downy  couch;  bis  night  thoughts,  not  of  this  sheeny 
lake  and  this  bright  moon,  but  of  some  miserable  crea- 
tion  of  man's  artifice,  some  migbty  nothing,  which  Na- 
ture knows  not  of ,  some  offspring  of  her  bastard  child 
—  Society.  Why  then  is  Nature  loveliest  when  man 
looks  not  on  her?  Tor  whom,  then,  Vivian  Grey,  is  tbia 
scene  so  fair?" 
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"For  poets,  lady,  for  philosophers;  for  all  ihose 
superior  spirits  who  require  some  relaxation  from  tlie 
world's  toils;  spirits  who  only  commingle  with  humanity, 
on  the  condition  that  they  may  sometimes  commune 
with  Nature." 

"Superior  spirits!  say  you?*'  and  Lere  they  paced 
the  gallery.  "When  Valerian,  first  Lord  Carabas, 
raised  this  fair  Castle  —  when,  profuse  for  his  posterity, 
all  the  genius  of  Italian  art  and  Italian  artists  was  la- 
yished  on  this  English  palace;  when  the  stuffs  and 
statues,  the  marbles  and  äie  mirrors,  the  tapestry,  and 
the  carvings,  and  the  paintings  of  Genoa,  and  Florence, 
and  Venice,  and  Padua,  and  Vicenza,  were  obtained 
by  him  at  miraculous  cost,  and  with  still  more  mira- 
culous  toil;  what  think  you  would  have  been  his  sen- 
sations,  if,  while  his  soul  was  revelling  in  the  fiiturity 
of  his  descendants  keeping  their  State  in  this  splendid 
pile,  some  wizard  had  foretold  to  him,  that  ere  three 
.  centuries  could  elapse,  the  fortunes-.of  his  mighty  family 
would  be  the  sport  of  two  individuals;  one  of  them,  a 
foreigner  unconnected  in  blood,  or  connected  only  in 
hatred;  and  the  other,  a  young  adventurer  alike  un- 
connected with  his  race,  in  blood,  or  in  love;  a  being, 
ruling  all  things  by  the  power  of  his  own  genius,  and 
reckless  of  all  consequences,  save  his  own  prosperity. 
If  the  fiiture  had  been  revealed  to  my  great  ancestor, 
the  Lord  Valerian,  think  you,  "Vlvian  Grey,  that  you 
and  I  should  be  Walking  in  this  long  gallery?" 

**Keally,  Mrs.  Lorräine,  I  have  been  so  interested 
in  discovering  what  people  think  in  the  nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, that  I  have  had  but  little  time  to  speculate  on  the 
ji>ossible  opinions  of  an  old  gentleman  who  flourished  in 
the  eixteenth. " 
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"Yon  may  sneer,  sir;  but  I  ask  you,  if  there  are 
gpirits  so  snperior  to  that  of  the  slumbering  Lord  of 
this  Castle,  as  those  of  Vivian  Grey  and  Amalia  Lor- 
raine;  why  may  there  not  be  spirits  proportionately 
saperior  to  our  own?" 

"If  you  are  keeping  me  from  my  bed,  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine,  merely  to  lecture  my  conceit  by  proving  that 
there  are  in  this  world  wiser  heads  than  that  of  Vivian 
Ghrey,  on  my  honouTj  you  are  giving  yourself  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble/' 

"You  will  misunderstand  me,  then,  you  wilfiil  boy!" 

"Nay,  lady,  I  will  not  affect  to  misunderstand  your 
meaning;  but  I  recognise,  you  know  füll  well,  no  inter- 
mediate  essence  between  my  own  good  soul,  and  that 
ineffable  and  omnipotent  spirit,  in  whose  existence  phi- 
losophers and  priests  alike  agree." 

"Omnipotent  and  ineffable  essence!  Leave  such 
words  to  scholars,  and  to  school-boys!  And  think  you, 
that  such  indefinite  nothings,  such  unmeaning  abstrac- 
tions,  can  influence  beings  whose  veins  are  füll  of  blood, 
bubbling  like  this?"  And  here  she  grasped  Vivian  with 
a  feverish  band  —  "Omnipotent  and  ineffable  essence! 
Oh!  I  have  lived  in  a  land  where  every  mountain,  and 
every  stream,  and  every  wood,  and  every  ruin,  has  its 
legend,  and  its  peculiar  spirit;  a  land,  in  whose  dark 
forests,  the  midnight  hunter,  with  bis  spirit-shout,  scares 
the  slumbers  of  ibe  trembling  serf;  a  land,  from  whose 
winding  rivers  the  fair-haired  Undine  welcomes  the  be- 
lated  traveller  to  her  fond,  and  fatal,  embrace;  and  you 
talk  to  me  of  omnipotent  and  ineffable  essences!  Mise- 
rable mocker!  —  It  is  not  true,  Vivian  Grey;  you  are 
but  echoing  the  world^s  deceit,  and  even  at  Üiis  hour  f ' 
the  night  you  dare  not  speak  as  you  do  think.    'S 

F/'etaa  Orey,  L  ^-^ 
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worship  no  omnipotent  and  ineffable  essence  —  you  be- 
lieve  in  no  omnipotent  and  ineffable  essence;  shrined  in 
the  secret  Chamber  of  your  soul,  there  is  an  image,  be- 
fore  which  you  bow  down  in  adoration,  and  that  image 
is  —  YOURSELF.  And  truly  when  I  do  gaze  upon  your 
radiant  eyes,"  and  here  the  lady's  tone  became  more 
terrestrial;  "and  truly  when  I  do  look  upon  your  luxu- 
liant  curls,''  and  here  the  lady's  small  white  band  played 
like  lightning  through  Vivian's  dark  hair;  "and  truly 
when  I  do  remember  the  beauty  of  your  all-perfect 
form,  I  cannot  deem  your  self-worship  a  false  idolatry," 
and  here  the  lady's  arms  were  locked  round  Vivian's 
neck,  and  her  head  rested  on  bis  bosom. 

"Oh!  Amalia!  it  would  be  far  better  for  you  to  rest 
here,  than  to  think  of  that,  of  which  the  knowledge  is 
vanity." 

"Vanity!"  shrieked  Mrs.  Lorraine,  and  she  violently 
loosened  her  embrace,  and  extricated  herseif  from  the 
arm  which,  rather  in  courtesy  than  in  kindness,  had 
been  wound  round  her  delicate  waist  —  "Vanity!  Oh! 
if  you  knew  but  what  I  know;  Oh!  if  you  had  but  seen 
what  I  have  seen;''  and  here  her  voice  failed  her,  and 
she  stood  motionless  in  the  moonshine,  with  averted 
head  and  outstretched  arms. 

"Amalia!  this  is  madness;  for  Heaven's  sake  calm 
yourself!" 

"Calm  myself!  Yes,  it  is  madness;  very,  very  mad- 
ness! 'tis  the  madness  of  the  fascinated  bird;  'tis  the 
madness  of  the  murderer  who  is  voluntarily  broken  on 
•  the  wheel;  'tis  the  madness  of  the  fawn,  that  gazes  with 
adoration  on  the  lurid  glare  of  the  anaconda's  eye;  'tis 
the  madness  of  woman  who  flies  to  the  arms  of  her  — 
Fate;  "  and  here  she  sprang  like  a  tigress  round  Vivian's 
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neck,  her  long  ligbt  ludr  bnrsting  ißrom  its  bands,  and 
clnstering  down  her  Shoulders. 

And  here  was  Viyian  Orey,  at  past  midnight,  in 
this  old  gallery,  with  this  wild  woman  clinging  round 
his  neek.  The  figures  in  the  ancient  tapestry  looked 
living  in  the  moon,  and  immediately  opposite  him  was 
one  compartment  of  some  old  mythological  tale,  in 
which  were  represented,  grinning,  in  grim  majesty  — 
the  Fateb. 

The  wind  now  rose  again,  and  the  clouds  which 
had  vanished,  began  to  re-assemble  in  the  heavens.  As 
the  blnie  sky  was  gradually  covering,  the  gigantic  figures 
of  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  became  as  gradually 
dimmer  and  dimmer,  and  the  grasp  of  Vivian's  fearful 
burthen  looser  and  looser.  At  last  the  moon  was  entirely 
hid,  the  figures  of  the  Fates  vanished,  and  Mrs.  Felix 
Lorraine  sank  lifeless  into  his  arms. 

Vivian  groped  bis*  way  with  difficulty  to  the  nearest 
window,  the  very  one  at  which  she  was  leaning  when 
he  first  entered  the  gallery.  He  played  with  her  wild 
curls^  he  whispered  to  her  in  a  voice  sweeter  than  the 
sweetest  serenade;  but  she  only  raised  her  eyes  from 
his  breast,  and  stared  wildly  at  liim,  and  then  clung 
round  his  neck  with,  if  possible,  a  tighter  grasp. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  did  Vivian  stand  leaning 
against  the  window,  with  his  mystic  and  motionless 
companion.  At  length  the  wind  again  feil:  there  was 
a  break  in  the  sky,  and  a  single  star  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  clouds,  surrounded  with  a  little  heaven  of 
azure. 

"See  there,  see  there!"  the  lady  cried,  and  then 
she  nnlocked  her  arms.  "What  would  you  give,  Vmaa 
Grey,  to  read  that  star?** 

11* 
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^^Am  I  more  interested  in  that  star,  Amalia,  than  in 
any  other  of  the  bright  host?"  asked  Vivian  with  a 
serious  tone,  for  he  thought  it  necessary  to  humour  his 
companion. 

"Are  you  not?  is  it  not  the  star  of  your  destiny?" 

"Are  you  leamed  in  all  the  leaming  of  the  Chal- 
deans  too?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!"  slowly  murmured  Mrs.  Lorraine, 
and  then  she  started;  but  Vivian  seized  her  arms,  and 
prevented  her  from  again  clasping  his  neck. 

"I  must  keep  these  pretty  hands  close  prisoners," 
he  said,  smiling,  "unless  you  promise  to  behave  with 
more  moderation.  Come,  my  Amalia!  you  shall  be  my , 
instruetress!  Why  am  I  so  interested  in  this  brilliant 
star?"  and  holding  her  hands  in  one  of  his,  he  wound 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  whispered  her  such  words, 
as  he  thought  might  calm  her  troubled  spirit.  The 
wildness  of  her  eyes  gradually  gave  way;  at  length, 
she  raised  them  to  Vivian  with  a  look  of  meek  tender- 
ness,  and  her  head  sank  upon  his  breast. 

"It  shines,  it  shines,  it  shines,  Vivian!"  she  softly 
whispered,  "glory  to  thee,  and  woe  to  me!  Nay,  you 
need  not  hold  my  hands,  I  will  not  härm  you.  I  can- 
not  —  'tis  no  use.  0,  Vivian!  when  we  first  met,  how 
little  did  I  know  to  whom  I  pledged  myself!" 

"Amalia,  forget  these  wild  fancies,  estrange  your- 
self  from  the  wild  belief  which  has  exercised  so  banefiil 
an  influence,  not  only  over  your  mind,  but  over  the 
very  soul  of  the  land  from  which  you  come.  Eecognise 
in  me  only  your  friend,  and  leave  the  other  world  to 
those  who  value  it  more,  or  more  deserve  it.  Does  not 
this  fair  earth  contain  sufficient  of  interest  and  enjoy- 
mentP" 
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"O,  Vivian!  you  speak  with  a  sweet  voice,  but  with 
a  sceptic's  spirit    You  know  not  what  I  know." 

"Teil  me,  then,  my  Amalia;  let  me  share  your  se- 
crets,  provided  they  be  your  sorrows." 

^'Almost  within  this  hoiir,  and  in  this  park,  there 
has  .happened  that  —  which  — "  and  here  her  voice 
died,  and  she  looked  fearfolly  round  her. 

"Nay,  fear  not;  no  ode  can  härm  you  here,  no  one 
shall  härm  you.  Rest  upon  me,  and  teil  me  all  thy 
grief." 

**I  dare  not  —  I  cannot  teil  you." 

"Nay,  thou  shalt." 

"I  cannot  speak,  your  eye  scares  me.  Are  you 
mocking  me?    I  cannot  speak  if  you  look  so  at  me." 

"I  will  not  look  on  you;  I  will  gaze  on  yonder  star. 
New,  speak  on." 

"O,  Vivian,  there  is  a  custom  in  my  native  land  — 
the  World  calls  it  an  unhallowed  one;  you,  in  your 
proud  spirit,  will  call  it  a  vain  one.  But  you  would 
not  deem  it  vain,  if  you  were  the  woman  now  resting 
on  your  bosom.  At  certain  hours  of  particular  nights, 
and  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  which  I  need  not  here 
mention  —  we  do  believe,  that  in  a  lake  or  other 
Standing  water,  fate  reveals  itself  to  the  solitary  votary. 
O,  Vivian,  I  have  been  too  long  a  searcher  after  this 
fearful  science;  and  this  very  night,  agitated  in  spirit, 
I  sought  yon  water.  The  wind  was  in  the  right  diroc- 
tion,  and  everything  concurred  in  favouring  a  propitious 
divination.  I  knelt  down  to  gaze  on  the  lake.  I  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  view  my  own  figure  per- 
forming  some  future  action,  or  engaged  in  some  future 
scene  of  my  life.  I  gazed,  but  I  saw  nothing  but  a 
brilliant  .star.     I  looked  up  into  the  heavens,  \iut  V 
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fitar  was  not  there,  and  the  clouds  were  driying  quick 
across  the  sky.  More  ihan  nsually  agitated  by  this 
Singular  occurrence,  I  gazed  once  more;  and  just  at 
the  moment,  when  with  breathless  and  fearfiil  expecta- 
tion  I  waited  the  revelation  of  my  imi^ediate  destiny, 
there  flitted  a  figure  across  the  water.  It  was  there 
only  for  the  breathing  of  a  second,  and  as  it  passed  it 
mocked  me."  Here  Mrs.  Lorraine  writhed  in  Vivian's 
arms;  her  features  were  moulded  in  the  same  unnatural 
expression  as  when  he  first  entered  the  gallery,  and  the 
hideous  grin  was  again  sculptured  on  her  countenance. 
Her  whole  firame  was  in  such  a  State  of  agitation,  that 
«he  rose  up  and  down  in  Vivian's  arms;  and  it  was 
only  with  tiie  exertion  of  bis  whole  strength,  that  he 
could  retain  her. 

"Why,  Amalia  —  ihis  —  this  was  nothing  —  your- 
own  figure." 

"No,  not  my  own  —  it  was  yöurs!" 

Uttering  a  piercing  shriek,  which  echoed  through 
the  winding  gallery,  she  swooned. 

Vivian  gazed  on  her  in  a  state  of  momentary  stupe- 
faction,  for  the  extraordinary  scene  had  begun  to  in- 
fluence  bis  own  nerves.  And  now  he  heard  the  tread 
of  distant  feet,  and  a  light  shone  through  the  key-hole 
of  the  nearest  door.  The  fearM  shriek  had  alarmed 
some  of  the  household.  What  was  to  be  done?  In 
desperation  Vivian  caught  the  lady  up  in  bis  arms, 
and  dashing  out  of  an  opposite  door  bore  her  to  her 
Chamber. 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

What  is  this  chapter  to  be  about?  Come,  I  am 
inclined  to  be  courteous!  Tou  shall  cboose  the  subject 
of  it  What  shall  it  be,  sentiment  or  scandal?  a  love 
Bcene,  or  a  lay-sermon?  You  will  not  choose?  Then 
we  must  opea  the  note  which  Vivian,  in  the  moming, 
found  on  hls  pillow. 

"Did  you  hear  the  horrid  shriek  last  night?  It  must 
have  disturbed  every  one.  I  think  lit  must  have  been 
one  of  the  South  American  birds,  which  Captain  Tropic 
gave  the  Marchioness.  Do  not  they  sometimes  favour 
ihe  World  with  these  noctumal  shriekings?  Is  not  there 
a  passage  in  Spix  apropos  to  this? 

"A— " 

"Did  you  hear  the  shriek  last  night,  Mr.  Grrey?" 
asked  the  Marchioness ,  as  Vivian  entered  the  breakfast- 
room. 

"Oh,  yes!  Mr.  Grey,  did  you  hear  the  shriek?" 
asked  Miss  Graves. 

"Who  did  not?" 

"What  could  it  be?"  said  the  Marchioness. 

"What  could  it  be?"  said  Miss  Graves. 

"What  should  it  be  —  a  cat  in  a  gutter,  or  a  sick 
cow,  or  a  toad  dying  to  be  devoured,  Miss  Graves." 

AJways  snub  toadeys  and  led  captains.     It  is  only 
your  green-homs  who  endeavour  to  make  their  way  by 
fawning  and  cringing  to  every  member  of  the  establish- 
ment.     It  is  a  miserable  mistake.     No   one  likes  b^ 
dependants  to  he  treated  with  respect,   for  sudo.  \aMJ 
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ment  affords  an  nnpleasant  contrast  to  his  own  conduct 
Besides,  it  makes  the  toadey's  blood  unruly.  There 
are  three  persons,  mind  you,  to  be  attended  to:  my 
lord,  or  my  lady,  as  the  case  may  be  (usually  the 
latter),  the  pet  daughter,  and  the  pet  dog.  I  throw 
out  these  hints  en  passant,  for  my  pnncipal  objects  in 
writing  this  work  are  to  amuse  myself ,  and  to  instruct 
Society.  In  some  future  book,  probably  the  twentieth 
or  twenty-fifth,  when  the  plot  begins  to  wear  thread- 
bare,  and  we  can  afford  a  digression,  I  may  give  a 
chapter  on  Domestic  Tactics. 

"My  dear  Marchioness,"  continued  Vivian,  "see 
there,  I  have  kept  my  promise,  there  is  your  bracelet. 
How  is  Julie  to-day?" 

"Poor  dear,  I  hope  she  is  better." 

"Oh!  yes,  poor  Julie!  I  think  she  is  better." 

"I  do  not  know  that,  Miss  Graves,"  said  her  Lady- 
ship,  somewhat  tartly,  not  at  all  approving  of  a  toadey 
thinking.  "I  am  afraid  that  scream  last  night  must 
have  disturbed  her.  0  dear,  Mr.  Grey,  I  am  afraid  she 
will  be  ill  again." 

Miss  Graves  looked  moumfal,  and  lifted  up  her 
eyes  and  hands  to  Heaven,  but  did  not  dare  to  speak 
this  time. 

"I  thought  she  looked  a  little  heavy  about  the  eyes 
this  morning,"  said  the  Marchioness,  apparently  very 
agitated;  "and  I  have  heard  from  Eglamour  this  post; 
he  is  not  well  too  —  I  think  every  body  is  ill  now  — 
he  has  caught  a  fever  going  to  see  the  ruins  of  Pses- 
tum;  I  wonder  why  people  go  to  see  ruins!" 

"I  wonder,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Graves;  "I  never 
conld  see  anythuig  in  a  ruin." 
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"O,  Mr.  Grey!"  continned  the  Marchioness,  "I 
really  am  ofiraid  Julie  is  going  to  be  very  ill.'^ 

"Let  Miss  Grraves  pull  her  tail,  and  give  her  a 
litüe  mostard  seed:  she  will  be  better  to-morrow." 

"Kemember  that,  Miss  Graves." 

"Oh!  y-e-s,  my  Lady!'' 

"Mrs.  Felix,"  said  the  Marchioness,  as  that  lady 
entered  the  room,  "you  are  late  to-day;  I  always 
reckon  npon  you  as  a  supporter  of  an  early  breakfast 
at  Desir." 

"I  have  been  half  round  the  park." 

"Did  you  hear  the  iscream,  ]Mbs.  Felix?" 

"Do  you  know  what  it  was,  Marchioness?" 

"No  —  do  you?" 

"  See  the  reward  of  early  rising,  and  a  walk  before 
breakfast.  It  was  one  of  your  new  American  birds, 
and  it  has  half  tom  down  your  aviary." 

"One  of  the  new  Americans!  0,  the  naughty 
thing!  and  has  it  broken  the  new  fancy  wirework?" 

Here  a  little  odd-looking,  snuffy  old  man,  with  a 
brown  Scratch  wig,  who  had  been  very  busily  employed 
the  whole  breakfast-time  with  a  cold  game  pie,  the 
bones  of  which  Vivian  observed  him  most  scientifically 
pick  and  polish,  laid  down  bis  knife  and  fork,  and  ad- 
dressed  the  Marchioness  with  an  air  of  great  interest. 

"Pray,  will  your  Ladyship  have  the  goodness  to 
inform  me  what  bird  this  is?" 

The  Marchioness  looked  astounded  at  any  one  pre- 
suming  to  ask  her  a  question;  and  then  she  drawled, 
"Mr:  Grey,  you  know  everything  —  teil  this  gentleman 
what  some  bird  is." 

Now  this  gentleman  was  Mr.  Mackaw,  the  most 
celebrated  oimtholog-jst  extant,   and  who  had  "wriVleüL  «^ 
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treatise  on  Brazilian  parroqnets,  in  three  volumes  folio. 
He  had  arrived  late  at  the  ChÄteau  the  preceding 
night,  and,  although  he  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
his  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Marquess,  this  moming 
was  the  first  time  he  had  been  seen  by  any  of  the 
party  present,  who  were  of  course  profoundly  ignorant 
of  his  character. 

"Oh!  we  were  talking  of  some  So^th-American 
bird  given  to  the  Marchioness  by  the  famous  Gaptain 
Tropic;  you  know  him  perhaps,  Bolivar's  brother-in- 
law,  or  aide-de-camp,  or  something  of  that  kind;  —  and 
which  screams  so  dreadfuUy  at  night,  that  the  whole 
family  is  disturbed.  The  Chowchowtow  it  is  called  — 
is  not  it,  Mrs.  Lorraine?" 

"The  Chowchowtow!"  said  Mr.  Mackaw;  I  don't 
know  it  by  that  name." 

"Do  not  you?  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  an  account 
of  it  in  Spix;  however,"  said  Vivian,  rising,  and  taking 
a  volume  from  the  book  case;  "ay!  here  it  is  —  I  will 
read  it  to  you. 

"  *The  Chowchowtow  is  about  five  feet  seven  inches 
in  height,  from  the  point  of  the  bill,  to  the  ^extremity 
of  the  claws.  Its  plumage  is  of  a  dingy,  yellowish 
white:  its  form  is  elegant,  and  in  its  movements,  and 
action,  a  certain  pleasing  and  graceful  dignity  is  ob- 
servable;  but  its  head  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the 
rest  of  its  frame;  and  the  expression  of  its  eye  is  indi- 
cative  of  the  cunning  and  treachery  of  its  character. 
The  habits  of  this  bird  are  peculiar:  occasionally  most 
easily  domesticated,  it  is  apparently  sensible  of  the 
slightest  kindness;  but  its  regard  cannot  be  depended 
npon,  and  for  the  slightest  inducement,  or  with  the 
Jeast  Irritation,  it  will  fly  at  its  feeder.    At  other  times, 
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it  seeks  perfect  solitnde,  and  can  only  be  captured 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  perseverance.  It  generally 
feeds  diree  times  a-daj,  but  its  appetite  is  not  rapa- 
ciotis:  it  sleeps  little;  is  usually  on  the  wing  at  sunrise, 
and  proves  Üiat  it  slumbers  but  little  in  the  night  by 
its  noctnmal  and  thrilling  shrieks.' 

"What  an  extraordinaiy  bird!  Is  that  the  bird  70U 
meant,  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine?" 

Mr.  Mackaw  was  restless  the  whole  time  that  Vivian 
was  reading  this  interes^ng  passage.  At  last,  he  burst 
forth  with  an  immense  deal  of  science,  and  a  great 
want  of  construction  —  a  want  which  scientific  men 
often  experience,  always  excepting  those  mealy-mouthed 
Professors  who  lecture  "at  the  Royal,"  and  get  patron- 
ised  by  the  blues  —  the  Lavoisiers  of  May  Fair! 

"  Chowchowtow,  my  Lady !  —  five  feet  seven  inches 
high!  Brazilian  bird!  When  I  just  remind  your  Lady- 
ship,  that  the  height  of  the  tallest  bird  to  be  found  in 
Brazil,  —  and  in  mentioning  this  faet,  I  mention  nothing 
hypothetical,  —  the  tallest  bird  does  not  stand  higher 
than  four  feet  nine.  Chowchowtow!  Dr.  Spix  is  a 
name  —  accurate  traveller  —  don't  remember  the 
passage  —  most  singular  bird!  Chowchowtow!  don't 
know  it  by  that  name.  Perhaps  your  Ladyship  is  not 
aware  —  I  think  you  called  that  gentleman  Mr.  Grey 

—  perhaps  Mr.  Grey  is  not  aware,  that  1  am  Mr.  Mackaw 

—  I  arrived  late  here  last  night  —  whose  work  in 
three  volumes  folio,  on  Brazilian  Parroquets,  although 
I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  his  Lordship,  is,  I  trust,  a 
sofficient  evidence  that  I  am  not  speaking  at  random 
on  this  subject;  and  consequently,  from  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  could  not  have  the  honour  of  being  intro- 
daced  to  your  Jjaäyship. " 
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"Mr.  Mackaw!"  thoiiglit  Vivian.  "The  deuce  you 
are!  Oh!  why  did  not  I  say  a  Colambian  cassowary, 
or  a  Peruvian  penguin,  or  a  Chilian  condor,  or  a 
Guatemala!!  goose,  or  a  Mexican  üiastard  —  anything 
but  Brazilian.     0!  unfortunate  Vivian  Grey!" 

The  Marchioness,  who  was  quite  overcome  with 
this  scientific  appeal,  raised  her  large,  beautiful,  sleepy 
eyes,  from  a  delicious  Compound  of  French  roll  and 
new  milk,  which  she  was  working  up  in  a  Sevre  saucer 
for  Julie;  and  then,  as  usual,  looked  to  Vivian  for  as- 
sistance. 

"Mr.  Grey!  You  know  everything.  Teil  Mr.  Mackaw 
about  a  bird." 

"Is  there  any  point  on  which  you  differ  from  Spix 
in  bis  account  of  the  Chowchowtow,  Mr.  Mackaw?" 

"My  dear  sir,  I  don't  follow  bim  at  all.  Dr.  Spix 
is  a  most  excellent  man;  a  most  accurate  traveller  — 
quite  a  name  —  but  to  be  sure,  Fve  only  read  bis 
work  in  our  own  tongue;  and  I  fear  from  the  passage 
you  have  just  quoted  — "  five  feet  seven  inches  high !  in 
Brazil!  it  must  be  an  imperfect  version.  I  say,  that 
four  feet  nine  is  the  greatest  height  I  know.  I  don't 
speak  without  some  foundation  for  my  Statement.  The 
only  bird  I  know  above  that  height  is  the  Paraguay 
cassowary;  which  to  be  sure,  is  sometimes  found  in 
Brazil.  But  the  description  of  your  bird,  Mr.  Grey, 
does  not  answer  that  at  all.  I  ought  to  know.  I  do 
not  speak  at  random.  The  only  living  specimen  of 
that  extraordinary  bird,  the  Paraguay  cassowary,  in 
this  country,  is  in  my  possessio!L  It  was  sent  me  by 
Bonpland;  and  was  given  to  bim  by  the  dictator  of 
Paraguay  himself.  I  call  it,  in  compliment,  Doctor 
Francia,     I  arrived  here  so  late  last  night  —  only  saw 
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Iiis  Lorcbbip  —  or  I  would  have  had  it  on  the  lawn 
this  moming.'' 

"Oh,  then,  Mr.  Mackaw,"  said  Vivian,  "that  was 
the  bird  which  screamed  last  night  !^^ 

"Oh,  yes!  Oh,  yesi  Mr.  Mackaw,"  said  Mrs.  Felix 
Lorraine. 

"Lady  Carabas!"  continned  Vivian,  "it  is  found 
out  It  is  Mr.  Mackaw^s  firiend,  bis  family  physician, 
whom  he  always  travels  with,  that  awoke  us  all  last 
night." 

"Is  he  a  foreigner?"  asked  the  Marchioness,  look- 
ing  np. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Grey,  impossible!  the  Doctor  never 
screams." 

"Oh!  Mr.  Mackaw,  Mr.  Mackaw!"  said  Vivian. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Mackaw,  Mr.  Mackaw!"  said  Mrs.  Felix 
Lorraine. 

"I  teil  you  he  never  screams,"  reiterated  the  man 
of  science,  "I  teil  you  he  can't  scream,  he's  muzzled." 

"Oh,   then,  it  must  have  been  the  Chowchowtow." 

"Yes;  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  Chowchow- 
tow." 

"I  should  very  much  like  to  hearSpix's  description 
again,"  said  Mr.  Mackaw,  "only  I  fear  it  is  troubling 
you  too  much,  Mr.  Grey." 

"Read  it  yourself,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Vivian,  put- 
ting  the  book  into  his  band,  which  was  the  third 
volume  of  Tremaine. 

Mr.  Mackaw  looked  at  the  volume,  and  tumed  it 
over,  and  sideways,  aud  upside  downwards:  the  brain 
of  a  man  who  has  written  three  folios  on  pan-oquets  is 
soon  puzzled.  At  first,  he  tbougbt  the  book  was  a 
novel;  but  then,  an  esaay  on  predestination,  xaiöiei  \!!cä 
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title  of  Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  Befinement,  rather  puzzled 
him;  then  he  mistook  it  for  an  Oxford  reprint  of 
Pearson  on  the  Creed;  and  then  he  s'tumbled  on  rather 
a  warm  scene  in  an  old  Chäteau  in  the  South  of 
France. 

Before  Mr.  Mackaw  could  gain  the  power  of  speech, 
the  door  opened,  and  entered  — :  who?  —  Doctor 
Francia. 

Mr.  Mackaw's  travelling  companion  possessed  the 
awkward  accomplishment  of  opening  doors,  and  now 
strutted  in,  in  quest  of  his  beloved  master.  Affection 
for  Mr.  Mackaw  was  not,  however,  the  only  cause 
which  induced  this  entrance. 

The  household  of  Chäteau  Desir,  unused  to  cas- 
sowarys,  had  neglected  to  supply  Dr.  Francia  with  his 
usual  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  pounds 
of  rump  Steaks,  a  couple  of  bars  of  hard  iron,  some  pig 
lead,  and  brown  stout.  The  consequence  was,  the 
Dictator  was  sadly  famished.  « 

All  the  ladies  screamed;  and  then  Mrs.  Felix  Lor- 
raine admired  the  Doctor's  violet  neck,  and  the  Mar- 
chioness  looked  with  an  anxious  eye  on  Julie,  and  Miss 
Graves,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  an  anxious  eye  on  the 
'  Marchioness. 

There  stood  the  Doctor,  quite  still,  with  his  large 
yellow  eye  fixed  on  Mr.  Mackaw.  At  length,  he  per- 
ceived  the  cold  pasty,  and  his  little  black  wings  began 
to  flutter  on  the  surface  of  his  immense  body. 

"Che,  che,  che,  che!"  said  the  omithologist,  who 
did  not  like  the  Symptoms. at  all:  "Che,  che,  che,  che, 
—  don't  be  frightened,  ladies!  you  see  he's  muzzled  — 
cbe,  che,  che,  che,  —  now,  my  dear  doctor,  now,  now, 
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now,  Franky,  Franky,  Franky,  now  go  away,  go  away, 
that's  a  dear  doctor  —  che,  die,  che,  cheT' 

Bat  the  large  yellow  eye  grew  more  flaming  and 
fiery,  and  the  little  black  wings  grew  larger,  and  larger; 
and  now  the  left  leg  was  dashed  to  and  firo,  with  a 
fearfnl  agitation.  Mackaw  looked  agonised.  —  What 
a  whirr!  —  Francia  is  on  the  table!  —  All  shriek,  the 
chaiTS  tumble  over  the  ottomans  —  the  Sevre  china  is 
in  a  thousand  pieces  —  the  muzzle  is  tom  off  and 
thrown  at  Miss  Graves ;  Mackaw's  wig  is  dashed  in  the 
dotted  Cream,  and  devoured  on  the  spot;  and  the  Con- 
tents orthe  boiling  nm  are  ponred  over  the  beauteous 
and  beloyed  Jnlie! 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  Honourable  Cynthia  Courtown,  to  Vivian 
Grby,  Esq. 

"Alburios,  Oct.  18— 

"Dear  Grey, 
"We  have  now  been  at  Albnries  for  a  fortnight. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful.  Here  is  everybody  in 
the  World  that  I  wish  to  see,  except  yourself.  The 
Knightons,  with  as  many  outriders  as  usual:  —  Lady 
Jnlia  and  myself  are  great  allies;  I  like  her  amazingly. 
The  Marquess  of  Grandgoüt  arrived  here  last  week, 
with  a  most  delicious  party;  all  the  men  who  write 
John  Bull.  I  was  rather  disappointed  at  the  first  sight 
of  Stanislaus  Hoax.  I  had  expected,  I  do  not  know 
why,  something  juvenile,  and  squibbish  —  when  lo! 
I  was  introduced  to  a  corpulent  individual,  with  bis 
coat  buttoned  up  to  bis  cbin,  iooking  duU,  gentAfiSXiask^ 
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like,  and  Apoplectic.  However,  on  ac^uaintance,  he 
came  out  quite  rieh  —  sings  delightfiilly,  and  impro- 
vises  like  a  prophet  —  ten  thousand  times  more  enter- 
taining  than  Pistrucci.  We  are  sworn  friends;  and  I 
know  all  the  secret  history  of  John  Bull.  There  is  not 
much,  to  be  sure,  that  you  did  not  teil  me  yourself; 
but  still  there  are  ßome  things.  I  must  not  trust  them, 
however,  to  paper,  and  therefore  pray  dash  down  to 
Alburies  immediately;  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  intro- 
duce  you  to  Lord  Devildrain.  There  wa^s  an  interview. 
What  think  you  of  that?  Stanislaus  told  me  all,  cir- 
cumstantially,  and  after  dinner  —  I  do  not  doubt  that 
it  is  quite  true.  "Wihat  would  you  give  for  the  secret 
history  of  the  *rather  yellow,  rather  yellow,'  chanson. 
I  dare  not  teil  it  you.  It  came  from  a  quarter  that 
will  quite  astound  you,  and  in  a  very  elegant,  small, 
female  band.  You  remember  Lambton  did .  sth"  very 
awkwardly  in  the  Lisbon  business.  Stanislaus  wrote 
all  the  songs  that  appeared.  in  the  first  number,  except 
that;  but  he  never  wrote  a  siijgle  line  of  prose  for  the 
first  three  months:  it  all  came  from  Vivida  Vis. 

"I  like  the  Marquess  of  Grandgout  so  much!  I  hope 
he  will  be  elevated  in  the  peerage:  —  he  looks  as  if 
he  wanted  it  so!     Poor  dear  man! 

"Oh!  do  you  know  I  have  discovered  a  Raison 
between  Bull  and  Blackwood.  I  am  to  be  in  the  next 
Noctes;  I  forget  the  words  of  the  chorus  exactly,  but 
Courtown  is  to  rhyme  with  port  down,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  then  they  are  to  dash  their  glasses 
over  their  heads,  give  three  cheers,  and  adjoum  to 
whiskey-toddy,  and  the  Chaldee  Chamber.  How  de- 
lightful! 

"The  Prima  Donnas  are  at  Cheltenham,  looking 
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moBt  respectable.  Do  you  ever  see  the  Age?  It  is 
not  proper  for  me  to  take  it  in.  Pray  send  me  down 
yonr  nmnbers,  and  teil  me  all  abont  it;  thafs  a  dear. 
Is  it  tme  tbat  bis  Lordsbip  paragrapbises  a  little? 

"I  have  not  beard  from  Eraest  Clay,  wbicb  I  tbink 
very  odd.  If  you  write  to  bim,  mentioji  tbis,  and  teil 
bim  to  send  me  word  bow  Dormer  Stanbope  bebaves  at 
mess.  I  understand  tbere  bas  been  a  melee^  not  mncb 
—  merely  a  rouette:  do  get  it  all  out  of  bin^. 

"Colonel  Delmington  is  at  Cbeltenbam,  witb  tbe 
most  knowing  beard  you  can  possibly  conceive;  Lady 
Julia  ratber  patronises  bim.  Lady  Doubtful  bas  been 
tumed  out  of  tbe  rooms;  fifty  cballenges  in  consequence, 
and  one  duel;  missed  fire  of  coiirse. 

"I  bave  beard  from  Albambra;  be  bas  been  wan- 
dering  about  in  all  directions.  He  bas  been  to  tbe 
Lakes,  and  is  now  at  Edinburgb.  He  likes  Soutbey. 
He  gave  tbe  laureate  a  quantity  of  bints  for  bis  next 
volume  of  tbe  Peninsular  War,  but  does  not  speak  very 
warmly  of  Wordswortb:  gentlemarily  man,  but  only 
reads  bis  own  poetry. 

"Here  bas  been  a  cousin  of  yours  about  us;  a  young 
banister  going  tbe  circuit;  by  name,  Hargrave  Grey. 
Tbe  name  attracted  my  notice,  and  due  inquiries  baving 
been  made,  and  satisfactorily  answered,  I  patronised 
the  limb  of  law.  Fortunate  for  bim !  I  got  bim  to  all 
the  fancy  balls  and  pic-nics  tbat  were  going  on.  He 
was  in  beaven  for  a  fortnigbt,  and  at  lengtb,  baving 
overstayed  bis  time,  be  left  us,  also  leaving  bis  bag 
and  only  brief  bebind  bim.  Tbey  say  be  is  ruined  for 
life.     Write  soon. 

"Yours  ever, 

"Cfnthia  Coürtow^?' 
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Ernest  Clay,  Esq.,  to  Vivian  Grby,  Esq. 

"  October  18— 

Dear  Grey! 

"I  am  sick  of  key-bugles  and  country  balls!  All 
the  girls  in  the  town  are  in  love  with  me  —  or  my 
foraging  cap,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  letter  to  Kennet,  which  procured  everything  I 
wanted.  The  family  tumed  out  bores,  as  you  had 
prepared  me.  I  never  met  such  a  clever  family  in  my 
life;  the  father  is  summoning  up  courage  to  favour  the 
World  with  a  volume  of  sermons;  and  Isabella  Kennet 
most  satisfactorily  proved  to  me,  after  an  argument  of 
two  hours,  which  for  courtesy's  sake,  I  fought  very 
manfuUy,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  not  the  author  of 
Waverley;  and  then  she  vowed,  as  I  have  heard  fifty 
young  literary  ladies  vow  before,  that  she  had  'seen 
the  Antiquary  in  manuscript.' 

"There  has  been  a  slight  row  to  diversify  the  mo- 
notony  of  our  military  life.  Young  Premium,  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  loanmonger,  has  bought  in;  and 
Donner  Stanhope,  and  one  or  two  others  equally  fresh, 
immediately  anticipated  another,  Battier  business:  but, 
with  the  greatest  desire  to  make  a  fool  of  myself,  I 
have  a  natural  repugnance  to  mimicking  the  foolery  of 
others;  so  with  some  little  exertion,  and  very  fortu- 
nately  for  young  Premium,  I  got  the  tenth  voted  vul- 
gär, on  the  score  of  curiosity,  and  we  were  civil  to  the 
man.  As  it  tumed  out,  it  was  all  very  well,  for  Pre- 
mium is  a  quiet,  gentlemanlike  fellow  enough,  and  ex- 
ceedingly  useM.  He  will  keep  extra  grooms  for .  the 
whole  mess,  if  they  want  it.  He  is  very  grateful  to 
me  for  wbat  doea  not  deserve  any  gratitude,  and  for 
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what  gave  me  no  trouble;  for  I  did  not  defend  him 
from  any  feeling  of  kindness.  And  both  the  Moun- 
teneys,  and  yoiing  Stapylton  Toad,  and  Augustus, 
being  in  the  regiment,  why,  I  have  very  little  trouble 
in  commanding  a  majority,  if  it  come  to  a  division. 

"I  dined  the  other  day  at  old  Premium's,  who  lives 
near  this  town  in  a  magnificent  old  hall;  which,  how- 
ever,  is  not  nearly  splendid  enough  for  a  man  who  is 
the  creditor  of  every  nation  from  California  to  China; 
and,  consequently,  the  great  Mr.  Stucco  is  building  a 
plaster  Castle  for  him  in  another  part  of  the  park.  Glad 
am  I  enoagh,  that  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  patronise 
the  Premium;  for  I  think,  I  seldom  witnessed  a  more 
amnsing  scene  than  I  did  the  day  I  dined  there. 

"I  was  ushered  throngh  an  actual  street  of  servitors, 
whose  liveries  were  really  cloth  of  gold,  and  whose 
elaborately  powdered  heads  wonld  not  have  disgraced 
the  most  ancient  mansion  in  St.  James'  Square,  into  a 
large  and  very  crowded  saloon.  I  was,  of  course,  re- 
ceived  with  the  most  miraculous  consideration ;  and  the 
ear  of  Mrs.  Premium  seemed  to  dwell  upon  the  jingling 
of  my  spurs,  (for  I  am  adjutant,)  as  upon  the  most  ex- 
quisite music.  It  was  bona  fide  evidence  of  *the  officers 
being  there.' 

"Premium  is  a  short,  but  by  no  means  vulgar-look- 
ing  man,  about  fifty,  with  a  high  forehead  covered  with 
wrinkles,  and  with  eyes  deep  sunk  in  his  head.  I  never 
met  a  man  of  apparently  less  bustle,  and  of  a  cooler 
temperament.  He  was  an  object  of  Observation  from 
bis  very  unobtrusiveness.  There  were,  I  immediately 
perceived,  a  great  number  of  foreigners  in  the  room. 
Tbey  looked  much  too  knowing  for  Arguelles  and  Co., 
and  I  soon  ioimä  that  tbey  were  members  of  t\ie  ääSa 
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rent  embassies,  or  missions  of  the  various  Govemments, 
to  whose  Infant  existence  Premium  is  foster-father. 
There  were  two  very  striking  figures  in  Oriental  cos- 
tume,  who  were  shown  to  me  as  the  Greek  Deputies  — 
not  that  you  are  to  imagine  that  they  always  appear 
in  this  picturesque  dress,  It  was  only  as  a  particnlar 
favour,  and  to  please  Miss  Premium  —  there,  Grey, 
my  boy!  there  is  a  quarry!  —  that  the  illustrious 
envoys  appeared  habited  this  day  in  their  national 
costume. 

"You  would  have  enjoyed  the  scene.  In  ,one  part 
of  the  room  was  a  naval  officer,  just  hot  from  the  mines 
of  Mexico ,  and  lecturing  eloquently  on  the  passing  of 
the  Cordillera.  In  another  was  a,man  of  science,  di- 
lating  on  the  miraculous  powers  of  a  newly-discovered 
amalgamation  process,  to  a  knot  of  merchants,  who, 
wjth  beut  brows  and  eager  eyes,  were  ah-eady  forming 
a  Company  for  its  adoption.  Here  floated  the  latest 
anecdote  of  Bolivar;  and  there  a  murmur  of  some  new 
movement  of  Cochrane's.  And  then  the  perpetual 
babble  about  *rising  states,'  and  *new  loans/  and  *en- 
lightened  views,'  and  *juncture  of  the  two  oceans,'  and 
•liberal  principles/  and  *steam  boats  to  Mexico;'  and 
the  eamest  look  which  every  one  had  in  the  room. 
How  different  to  the  vacant  gaze  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to!  I  was  really  particularly  Struck  by  the 
circumstance.  Every  one  at  Premium's  looked  fall  of 
some  great  plan;  as  if  the  fate  of  empires  was  on  bis 
very  breath.  I  hardly  knew  whether  they  were  most 
like  conspirators,  or  gamblers,  or  the  lions  of  a  public 
dinner,  conscious  of  an  universal  gaze,  and  consequently 
looking  proportionately  interesting.  One  circumstance 
partlcuIarJjr  Struck  me:  as  I  was  watching  the  acute 
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conntenance  of  an  individual,  who,  young  Premium  in- 
fonned  me,  was  the  Chilian  minister,  and  who  was 
listening  with  great  attention  to  a  dissertation  from 
Gaptain  Tropic,  the  celebrated  traveller,  oü  the  feasi- 
bility  of  a  railroad  over  the  Andes  —  I  observed  a 
very  great  Sensation  among  all  those  around  me;  every 
one  shifling  and  shufHing,  and  staring,  and  assisting  in 
that  cnrions,  and  confusing,  ceremony,  called  making 
way.  Even  Premium  appeared  a  little  excited,  when 
he  came  forward  with  a  smile  on  his  face  to  receive  an 
individnal,  apparently  a  foreigner,  and  who  stepped  on 
with  great  thongh  gracious  dignity.  Being  verycurious 
to  know  who  this  great  man  was,  I  found  that  this  was 
an  ambassador  —  the  representative  of  a  recognised  state. 

"Ton  my  honour,  when  I  saw  all  this,  I  could  not 
refreün  from  moralising  on  the  magic  of  wealth;  and 
when  I  just  remembered  the  embryo  plot  of  some  young 
Hussar  Officers  to  ciit  the  son  of  the  magician,  I  rather 
smiled;  but  while  I,  with  even  greater  reverence  than 
all  others,  was  making  way  for  his  Excellency,  I  ob- 
served Mrs.  Premium  looking  at  my  spurs  —  *Farewell 
Philosophy!'  thought  I,  *Puppyism  for  ever!' 

"Dinner  was  at  last  announced,  and  the  nice 
etiquette  which  was  observed  between  recognised  states 
and  non-recogniseii  states  was  really  excessively  amusing: 
not  only  the  ambassador  would  take  precedence  of  the 
mere  political  agent,  but  his  Excellency's  private  se- 
cretary  was  equally  tenacious  as  to  the  agent's  private 
secretary.  At  length  we  were  all  seated;  —  the  spacious 
dining-room  was  hung  round  with  portraits  of  most  of 
the  successfdl  revolutionary  leaders,  and  over  Mr.  Pre- 
mium was  suspended  a  magnificent  portrait  of  Bolwax. 
If  you  conlä  bat  bave  seen  the  plate!     By   Jove\    \ 
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have  eaten  off  the  silver  of  mpst  of  the  first  families  in 
ISngland,  yet,  never  in  mj  life,  did  it  enter  into  my 
imagination,  that  it  was  possible  for  the  most  ingenious 
artist  that  ever  existed,  to  repeat  a  crest  half  so  often  in  a 
table  spoon,  as  in  that  of  Premium.  The  crest  is  a  bubble, 
aiid  really  the  effect  produced  by  it  is  most  ludicrous. 
"I  was  very  much  Struck  at  table,  by  the  appear- 
ance  of  an  individual  who  came  in  very  late;  but  who 
was  evidently,  by  his  bearing,  no  insignificant  personage. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  long  hooked  nose,  and  high 
cheek  bones,  and  with  an  eye  —  (were  you  ever  at  the 
Old  Bailey?  there  you  may  see  its  fellow);  his  com- 
plexion  looked  as  if  it  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
breezes  of  many  climes,  and  his  hair,  which  had  once 
been  red,  was  now  silvered,  or  rather  iron-greyed,  not 
by  age.  Yet  there  was  in  his  whole  bearing,  in  his 
slightest  actions,  even  in  the  easy,  desperate,  air  with 
which  he  topk  a  glass  of  wine,  an  indefinable  —  some- 
thing,  (you  know  what  I  mean,)  which  attracted  your 
unremitting  attention  to  him.  I  was  not  wrong  in  my 
suspicions  of  his  celebrity;  for,  as  Miss  Premium,  ,whom 
I  sat  next  to,  whispered,  *he  was  quite  a  lion.'  It  was 
Lord  Oceanville.  What  he  is  after,  no  one  knows. 
Some  say  he  is  going  to  Greece,  others  whisper  an  In- 
vasion of  Paraguay  and  others  of  course  say  other 
things;  perhaps  equally  correct.  I  think  he  is  for 
Greece.  I  know  he  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  I  ever  met  with.  I  am  getting  prosy.  Gt)od  bye! 
Write  soon.  Ahy  fun  going  on?  How  is  Cynthia? 
I  ought  to  have  written.  How  is  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine? 
she  is  a  deuced  odd  woman! 

"Yours  faithfdlly, 

"Ernbst  Clay." 
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Habgbave  Gbet,  Esq.,  to  Vivian  Grby,  Esq. 

"October  18— 

*'Dbar  Vivian, 

"You  ought  not  to  expect  a  letter  from  me.  I  cannot 
conceive  why  you  do  not  occasionally  answer  your  cor- 
respondents'  letters,  if  correspondents  they  may  be 
called.  It  is  really  a  most  unreasonable  habit  of  yours; 
any  one  but  myself  would  quarrel  witb  you. 

"A  letter  from  Baker  met  me  at  this  place,  and  I 
fbid  that  the  whole  of  that  most  disagreeable  and  an- 
noying  business  is  arranged.  From  the  promptitude, 
skill  and  energy  which  are  apparent  in  the  whole  affair, 
I  suspect  I  have  to  thank  the  very  gentleman  whom  I 
was  just  going  to  quarrel  with.  You  are  a  good  fellow, 
Vivian,  after  all.  For  want  of  a  brief,  I  sit  down  to 
give  you  a  sketch  of  my  adventures  on  this  my  first 
circuit. 

"This  circuit  is  a  cold  and  mercantile  adventure, 
and  I  am  disappointed  in  it.  Not  so  either,  for  I 
looked  for  but  little  to  enjoy.  Take  one  day  of  my 
life  as  a  specimen;  the  rest  are  mostly  alike.  The 
sherifTs  trumpets  are  playing,  —  one,  some  tune  of 
which  I  know  nothing,  and  the  other  no  tune  at  all.  I 
am  obliged  to  turn  out  at  eight.  It  is  the  first  day  of 
the  Assize,  so  there  is  some  chance  of  a  brief,  being  a 
new  place.  I  push  my  way  into  court  through  files  of 
attomeys,  as  civil  to  the  rogues  as  possible,  assuring 
them  there  is  plenty  of  room,  though  I  am  at  the  very 
moment  gasping  for  breath,  wedged  in,  in  a  lane  of 
well-lined  waistcoats.  I  get  into  court,  take  my  place 
in  the  quietest  corner,  and  there  I  sit,  and  pass  other 
men^s  fees  and  briefs  Yike  a  twopenny  postmaii^  oiikf 
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without  pay.  Well!  'tis  six  o'clock  —  dinner-time  — 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table  —  carve  for  all  —  speak  to 
none  —  nobody  speaks  to  me  —  must  wait  tili  last  to 
sum  up,  and  pay  the  bilL  Keach  home  qnite  devoured 
by  spieen,  after  having  heard  every  one  abused  who 
happened  to  be  absent 

"I  travelled  to  this  place  with  Manners,  wbom  I 
believe  you  know,  and  amused  myself  by  getting  from 
him  an  account  of  my  fellows,  anticipating,  at  the 
same  time,  what  in  fact  happened;  —  to  wit,  that  I 
should  afterwards  get  bis  character  from  them.  It  is 
Strange  how  freely  they  deal  with  each  other  —  that  is, 
the  person  spoken  of  being  away.  I  would  not  have 
had  you  see  our  Stanhope  for  half  a  hundred  pounds; 
your  jealousy  would  have^been  so  excited,  To  say  the 
truth,  we  are  a  little  rough,  —  our  mane  wants  puUing, 
and  our  hoofs  trimming,  but  we  jog  along  without  per- 
forming  either  Operation;  and,  by  dint  of  rattling  the 
whip  against  the  splash-board ,  using  all  one's  persua- 
sion  of  band  and  voice,  and  jerking  the  bit  in  bis 
mouth,  we  do  contrive  to  get  into  the  circüit  town, 
usually,  just  about  the  time  the  sheriff  and  bis  posse 
comitatus  are  starting  to  meet  my  Lord,  the  King's 
Justice:  —  and  that  is  the  worst  of  it;  for  their  horses 
are  prancing  and  pawing  coursers  just  out  of  the 
Stahle,  —  sleek  skins,  and  smart  drivers.  We  begin 
to  be  knocked  up  just  then,  and  our  appearance  is  the 
least  brilliant  of  any  part  of  the  day.  Here  I  had  to 
pass  through  a  host  of  these  powdered,  scented  fops; 
and  the  multitude  who  had  assembled  to  gaze  on  the 
nobler  exhibition,  rather  scoflFed  at  our  humble  vehicle. 
As  Manners  had  just  then  been  set  down  to  find  the 
lan,  and  Joägingy  I  could  not  jump  out,  and  leave  our 
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eqnipage  to  its  fate,  so  I  settled  mj  crayat,  and  seemed 
not  to  mind  it  —  only  I  did, 

'^But  I  mnst  leave  off  this  nonsense,  and  attend  to 
his  Lordship's  charge,  which  is  now  about  to  commence. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  you  a  Single  good  murder, 
although  I  have  kept  a  sharp  look  out  as  you  desired 
me;  bnt  there  is  a  chance  of  a  first-rate  one  at n. 

"I  am  quite  delighted  with  Mr.  Justice  St.  Prose. 
He  is  at  this  moment  in  a  most  entert aining  passion, 
preparatorj  to  a  *conscientious^  summing  up;  and  in 
Order  that  his  ideas  may  not  be  disturbed,  he  has  yery 
liberally  ordered  the  door-keeper  to  have  the  door  oiled 
immediately,  at  his  own  expense.  Now  for  my  Lord, 
the  Eang^s  Justice. 

"  'Gentlemen  of  the  Jury 

" '  The-  noise  is  insufferable  —  the  heat  is  intolerable 
—  the  door-keepers  let  the  people  keep  shuffling  in  —  the 
ducks  in  the  comer  are  going  quack,  quack,  quack  — 
here's  a  little  girl  being  tried  for  her  life,  and  the  judge 
can't  hear  a  word  that's  said.  Bring  me  my  black  cap, 
and  I'U  condemn  her  to  death  instantly.' 

"  *You  can't,  my  Lord,'  shrieks  the  infant  sinner; 
*it's  only  for  petty  larceny!' 

"I  have  just  got  an  invite  from  theKearneys.  Con- 
gratolate  me 

"Dear  Vivian,  yours  faithfuUy, 

"BüoiGRAVE  Grey." 

Lady  Scropb  to  Vivian  Grey,  Esq. 

"Ormsby  Park,  Oct.  18— 

"My  dear  Vivian, 
"By  desire  of  Sir  Berdmore,  I  have  to  request  the 
folfilment  of  a  promise,   npon  the  hope  of  w\i\c\i  \i^\ö!| 
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perfonned,  I  have  existed  through  this  dull  month. 
Pray,  my  dear  Vivian,  come  to  us  immediately.  Onnsby 
has  at  present  little  to  offer  for  your  entertainment.  We 
have  had  that  unendurable  bore,  Vivacity  Dull,  with 
US  for  a  whole  fortnight  A  report  of  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  a  rumour  of  the  production  of  a 
new  tragedy,  has  carried  him  up  to  town;  but  whether 
it  be  to  ask  for  the  seals,  or  to  indite  an  ingenious  pro- 
logue  to  a  play  which  will  be  condemned  the  first  night, 
I  cannot  inform  you.  I  am  quite  sure  he  is  capable  of 
doing  either.  However,  we  shall  have  other  deer  in  a 
few  days. 

"I  believe  you  have  never  met  the  Mounteneys. 
They  have  never  been  at  Hallesbrooke,  since  you  have 
been  at  Desir.  They  are  Coming  to  us  immediately.  I 
am  sure  you  will  like  them  very  much.  Lord  Mounteney 
is  one  of  those  kind,  easy-minded,  accomplished  men, 
who,  after  all,  are  nearly  the  pleasantest  society  one 
ever  meets.  Eather  wild  in  his  youth,  but  with  his 
estate  now  unincumbered,  and  himself  perfectly  domestic. 
His  lady  is  an  unaffected,  agreeable  woman.  But  it  is 
Caroline  Mounteney  whom  I  wish  you  particularly  to 
meet  She  is  one  of  those  delicious  creatures  who,  in 
spite  of  not  being  married,  are  actually  conversable. 
Spirited,  without  any  affectation  or  brusquerie;  beauti- 
ful,  and  knowing  enough  to  be  quite  conscious  of  it; 
perfectly  accomplished,  and  yet  never  annoying  you 
with  tattle  about  Bochsä,  and  Eonzi  de  Begnis,  and 
D'Egville. 

**We  also  expect  the  Delmonts,  the  most  endurable 
of  the  Anglo-Italians  that  I  know.  Mrs.  Delmont  is  not 
always  dropping  her  handkerchief  like  Lady  Gusto ,  as 
jfßhe  expeciedi  a  miserable  cavalier  servente  to  be  con- 
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stantlj  npon  his  knees;  or  giving  those  odious  expres- 
sive looks,  which  quite  destroy  my  nerves  whenever  I 
am  nnder  the  same  roof  as  that  horrible  Lady  Soprano. 
There  is  a  little  too  much  talk,  to  be  sure,  about  Roman 
chnrehes,  and  newly-discovered  Mosaics,  and  Abbate 
Mali,  but  still  we  cannot  expect  perfection.  There  are 
reports  going  about  that  Emest  Clay  is  either  ruined  or 
going  to  be  married.  Perhaps  both  are  true.  Young 
Premiam  has  nearly  lost  his  character,  by  driving  a 
square-built,  striped  green  thing,  drawn  by  one  horse. 
Emest  Clay  got  him  through  this  terrible  aflfair.  What 
can  be  the  reasons  of  the  Sieur  Emest's  excessive 
amiability? 

"Botii  the  young  Mounteneys  are  with  their  regi- 
ment,   but  Aubrey  Vere  is  Coming  to  us,    and  I  have 

half  a  promise  from ;  but  I  know  you  never  speak 

to  unmarried  men,  so  why  do  I  mention  them?  Let 
me,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Vivian,  have  a  few  days 
of  you  to  myself ,  before  Ormsby  is  fiill,  and  before  you 
are  introduced  to  Caroline  Mount'eney.  I  did  not  think 
it  was  possible  that  I  could  exist  so  long  without  seeing 
you;  but  you  really  must  not  try  me  too  much,  or  I 
shall  quarrel  with  you.  I  have  received  all  your  letters, 
which  are  very,  very  agreeable;  but  I  think  rather, 
rather  impudent.     Adieu! 

"Harrebttb  Scropb." 

HoRACE  Grey,  Esq.,  to  Vivian  Grey,  Esq. 

"Paris,  Oct.  18— 

"My  dear  Vivian, 
"I  have  received  yours  of  the  9th,   and  have  read 
it  with  mixed  feelings  of  astonishment  and  sorrow. 
"Yen  are  now,  my  dear  Bon,  a  member  o£  ^\a\.  V 
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ealled  tlie  great  world  —  society  formed  on  anti*social 
principles.  Apparently  you  have  possessed  yourself  of 
the  object  of  your  wishes;  but  the  scenes  you  live  in 
are  very  moveable;  the  characters  you  associate  with 
are  all  masked;  and  it  will  always  be  doubtful,  whether 
you  can  retain  that  long,  whicb  has  been  obtained  by 
some  slippery  artifice.  Vivian,  you  are  a  juggler;  and 
the  deceptions  of  your  sleight-of  band  tricks  depend 
upon  instantaneous  motions. 

"When  the  seifisch  combine  with  the  selfish,  bethink 
you  how  raany  projects  are  doomed  to  disappointment! 
how  many  cross  interests  baffle  the  parties,  at  the  same 
time  joined  together  without  ever  uniting.  What  a 
mockery  is  their  love!  but  how  deadly  are  their  hatreds! 
All  this  great  society,  with  whom  so  young  an  adven- 
turer  has  trafficked,  abate  nothing  of  their  price  in  the 
slavery  of  their  service,  and  the  sacrifice  of  violated 
feelings.  What  sleepless  nights  has  it  cost  you  to  win 
over  the  disobliged,  to  conciliate  the  discontented ,  to 
cajole  the  contumacious!  You  may  smile  at  the  hollow 
flatteries,  answering  to  flatteries  as  hollow  >  which,  like 
bubbles  when  they  touch,  dissolve  into  nothing  5  but 
teil  me,  Vivian,  what  has  the  self-tormentor  feit  at  the 
laughing  treacheries,  which  force  a  man  down  into  self- 
contempt? 

"Is  it  not  obvious,  my  dear  Vivian,  that  true Farne, 
and  true  Happiness,  must  rest  upon  the  imperishable 
social  affections?  I  do  not  mean  that  coterie  celebrity, 
which  paltry  minds  accept  as  fame;  but  that  which 
exists  independent  of  the  opinions  or  the  intrigues  of 
individuals:  nor  do  I  mean  that  glittering  show  of  per- 
petual  converse  with  the  world,  which  some  miserable 
Wanderers  call  Happiness;  but  that  which  can  only  be 
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drawn  firom  the  sacred  and  solitaiy  fountain  of  yonr 
own  feelings. 

"Active  as  you  have  now  become  in  the  great  scenes 
of  human  a£Pairs,  I  would  not  have  jou  be  gnided  by 
any  fanciful  theories  of  morals,  or  of  human  nature. 
Plulosophers  have  amused  themselves  by  deciding  on 
human  actions  by  Systems;  but,  as  these  Systems  are  of 
the  most  opposite  natures,  it  is  evident  tbat  each  phi- 
losopher, in  reflecting  his  own  feelings  in  the  System  he 
has  so  elaborately  formed,  has  only  painted  his  own 
character.  ^ 

"Do  not,  therefore,  conclude  with  Hobbes  and  \ 
Mandeville,  that  man  lives'in  a  State  of  civil  warfare  \ 
with  man;  nor  with  Shaftesbury,  adom  with  a  poetical 
philosophy  our  natural  feelings.  Man  is  neither  the  vile 
nor  the  excellent  being  which  he  sometimes  imagines 
himself  to  be.  He  does  not  so  much  act  by  System,  as 
by  sympathy.  If  this  creature  cannot  always  feel  for 
others ,  he  is  doomed  to  feel  for  himself,  and  the  vicious 
are,  at  least,  blessed  with  the  curse  of  remorse. 

"You  are  now  inspecting  one  of  the  worst  portions 
of  Society  in  what  is  called  the  great  world;  (St.  Giles' 
is  bad,  but  of  another  kind;)  and  it  may  be  useful,  on 
the  principle  that  the  actual  sight  of  brutal  ebriety  was 
ßupposed  to  have  inspired  youth  with  the  virtue  of 
temperance;  on  the  same  principle,  that  the  Piatonist, 
in  the  study  of  deformity,  conceived  the  beautiful.  Let 
me  wmh  you  not  to  fall  into  the  usual  error  of  youth 
in  fancying  that  the  circle  you  move  in  is  precisely 
the  World  itself  Do  not  imagine  that  there  are  not 
other  beings,  whose  benevolent  principle  is  governed 
by  finer  sympathies,'  by  more  generous  passions,  and 
by  those  nobler  emotions  wbicb  really  constitutö  «Ä 
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our  public  and  private  virtues.  I  give  you  this  hint, 
lest,  in  yonr  present  society,  you  might  suppose  these 
virtues  were  merely  historical. 

"Once  more,  I  must  beseecli  you,  not  to  give  loose 
to  any  elation  of  mind.  The  machinery  by  wbich 
you  have  attained  this  unnatural  result  must  be  so 
complicated ,  that  in  the  very  tenth  hour  you  will  find 
yourself  stopped  in  some  part  where  you  never  counied 
on  an  impediment;  and  the  want  of  a  slight  screw,  or 
a  little  oil,  will  prevent  you  from  accomplishing  your 
magnificent  end. 

"We  are,  and  have  been,  very  duU  here.  There 
is  every  probability  of  Madame  de  Genlis  writing  more 
volumes  than  ever.  I  called  on  the  old  lady,  and  was 
quite  amused  with  ihe  enthusiasm  of  her  imbecility. 
Chateaubriand  is  getting  what  you  call  a  bore;  and 
the  whole  city  is  mad  about  a  new  opera  byBoieldieu. 
Your  mother  sends  her  love,  and  desires  me  to  say, 
that  the  salmi  of  woodcocks,  ä  la  LucylluSy  which  you 
write  aboüt,  does  not  diflfer  from  the  practice  here  in 
vogue.  How  does  your  cousin  Hargrave  prosper  on 
his  circuit?  The  Delmingtons  are  here,  which  makes 
it  very  pleasant  for  your  mother,  as  well  as  for  myself ; 
for  it  allows  me  to  hunt  over  the  old  bookshops  at  my 
leisure.  There  are  no  new  books  worth  sending  you, 
or  they  would  accompany  this;  but  I  would  recommend 
you  to  get  Meyer's  new  volume  from  Treuttel  and 
Würtz,  and  continue  to  make  notes  as  you  read  it 
Give  my  compliments  to  the  Marquess,  and  believe  me, 
"Your  affectionate  father, 

"HoRACB  Grey." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


It  was  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  behave 
with  more  kindness  than  the  Marquess  of  Carabas  did 
to  Vivian  Grey,  after  that  young  gentleman's  short 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  in  the  conser- 
vatory.  The  only  feeling  which  seemed  to  actuate 
the  Peer,  was  an  eager  desire  to  compensate,  by  his 
present  conduct,  for  any  past  misunderstanding,  and  he 
loaded  his  yonng  Mend  with  all  possible  favonr.  Still 
Vivian  was  abont  to  quit  the  Chateau  Desir;  and  in 
Bpite  of  all  that  had  passed,  he  was  extremely  loth  to 
leave  his  noble  friend  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
female  one. 

About  this  time,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Juggemaut,  the  very  pink  of  aristocracy,  the  wealthiest, 
the  proudest,  the  most  ancient  and  most  pompous 
couple  in  Christendom,  honoured  Chateau  Desir  with 
their  presence  for  two  days;  only  two  days,  making 
the  Marquess'  mansion  a  convenient  restiug-place  in 
one  of  their  princely  progresses,  to  one  of  their  princely 
Castles. 

Vivian  contrived  to  gain  the  heart  of  her  Grace, 
hy  his  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Juggemaut  pe- 
digree;  and  having  taken  the  opportunity,  in  one  of 
their  conversations ,  to  describe  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  as 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  divine  creation  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
amusing  and  the  most  amiable  of  women,  that  lady 
was  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  accompany  her 
Grace  to  Himalaya  Castle.  As  this  was  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  honours,  and  as  Desir  was  now  vor 
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didl,  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  accepted  the  invitation,  or 
rather  obeyed  the  command,  for  the  Marquess  would 
not  hear  of  a  refusal,  Vivian  having  dilated  in  the 
most  energetic  terms  on  the  opening  which  now  pre- 
sented  itself  of  gaining  the  Juggemaut.  The  coast 
being  thus  cleared,  Vivian  set  off  the  next  day  for  Sir 
Berdmore  Scrope's. 
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BOOK     IV. 


CHAPTEß  I. 


The  important  hour  drew  nigh.  Christmas  was  to 
be  passed  by  the  Carabas  family,  the  Beaconsfields, 
the  Scropes,  and  the  Clevelands,  at  Lord  Courtown's 
villa  at  Bichmond;  at  which  place,  on  account  of  its 
yicinity  to  the  metropoKs,  the  Viscount  had  determined 
to  make  out  the  holidays,  notwithstanding  the  Thames 
entered  bis  kitchen  Windows,  and  the  Donna  del  Lago 
was  acted  in  the  theatre  with  real  water,  Cynthia 
Courtown  performing  Elena,  paddling  in  a  punt. 

"Let  US  Order  our  horses,  Cleveland,  round  to  the 
Piccadilly  gate,  and  walk  through  the  Guards.  I  must 
Stretch  my  legs.  That  bore,  Buttonhole,  captured  me 
in  Pall  Mall  East,  and  has  kept  me  in  the  same  posi- 
tion  for  upwards "  of  half  an  hour.  I  shall  make  a  note 
to  blackball  him  at  the  Athenseum.  How  is  Mrs. 
Cleveland?" 

"Extremely  well.  She  goes  down  to  Buckhurst 
Lodge  with  Lady  Carabas.  Is  not  that  Lord  Lowers- 
dale?" 

"His  very  seif.  He  is  going  to  call  on  Vivida 
Vis,  I  have  no  doubt.  Lowersdale  is  a  man  of  very 
conßiderable  talent;  much  more  than  the  world  gives 
him  credit  for." 

"And  he  doubtless  finds  a  very  able  counsellor  in 
Monsieur  le  S^cre^.tau*e?" 

Fiptan  /^v^.  /»  13 
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"Can  you  name  a  better  one?" 

"You  rather  patronise  Vivida,  I  think,  Gray?" 

"Patronise  him!  he  is  my  political  pet!" 

"And  yet  Kerrison  teils  me  you  revieved  the 
SufPolk  papers  in  the  Edinburgh." 

"So  I  did;  what  of  that?  I  defended  them  in 
Blackwood." 

"This,  then,  is  the  usual  method  of  you  literary 
gentlemen.  Thank  God!  I  never  could  write  a 
Une." 

"York  House  rises  proudly  —  if  York  House  be 
its  name." 

"This  confounded  Catholic  Question  is  likely  to 
give  US  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  Grey.  It  is  perfect 
madness  for  us  to  adyocate  the  cause  of  the  'six 
millions  of  hereditary  bondsmen;'  and  yet,  with  not 
only  the  Marchese,  but  even  Courtown  and  Beaconsfield 
committed,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  delicate  bu- 
siness." 

"Very  delicate,  certainly,  but  there  are  some  pre- 
cedents,  I  suspect,  Cleveland,  for  the  influence  of  a 
party  being  opposed  to  measures,  which  the  heads  of 
that  party  had  pledged  themselves  to  adopt" 

"Does  old  GifPord  still  live  at  Pimlico,  Grey?" 

"Still." 

"He  is  a  splendid  fellow,  after  all." 

"Certainly,  a  mind  of  great  powers,  but  bigoted." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  know  exactly  what  you  are  going  to 
say.  It  is  the  fashion,  I  am  aware,  to  abäse  the  old 
gentleman.  He  is  the  Earl  of  Eldon  of  literature:  not 
Öie  less  loved,  because  a  little  vilified.  But,  when 
I  just  remember  what  GiflPord  has  done  —  when  I  call 
to  mind  the  |perfect  and  triumphant  success  of  every- 
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thing  he  has  nndertaken  —  the  Anti- Jacobin,  the 
BaTiad  and  Mseviad,  the  Quarterly  —  all  palpable 
hits,  on  the  very  jugnlar  —  I  hesitate  before  I  speak 
of  William  GifPord  in  any  other  terms,  or  in  any  other 
spirit,  than  those  of  admiration  and  of  gratitude. 

"And  to  think,  Grey,  that  the  Tory  Administration 
and  the  Tory  party  of  Great  Britain,  should  never,  by 
one  Single  act,  or  in  a  single  instance,  have  indicated 
that  they  were  in  the  least  aware  that  the  exertions  of 
snch  a  man  difPered  in  the  slightest  degree  from  those 
of  Hnnt  and  Hone!  Of  all  the  delusions  which  flourish 
in  this  mad  world,  the  delusion  of  that  man  is  the  most 
frantic,  who  voluntarily,  and  of  his  own  accord,  Sup- 
ports the  interest  of  a  party^  I  mention  this  to  you 
becanse  it  is  the  rock  on  which  all  young  politicians 
strike.  Fortunately,  you  enter  life  imder  different 
circumstances  from  those  which  usually  attend  most 
political  debutants.  You  have  your  connections  formed, 
and  your  views  ascertained.  But  if,  by  any  chance, 
you  find  yourself  independent  and  unconnected,  never, 
for  a  moment,  suppose  that  you  can  accomplish  your 
objeets  by  Coming  forward,  unsolicited,  to  fight  the 
battle  of  a  party.  They  will  cheer  your  successful 
exertions,  and  then  smile  at  your  youthful  zeal;  or, 
Crossing  themselves  for  the  unexpected  succour,  be  too 
cowardly  to  reward  their  unexpected  champion.  No, 
Grrey;  make  them  fear  you,  and  they  will  kiss  your 
feet  There  is  no  act  of  treachery,  or  meanness,  of 
which  a  political  party  is  not  capable;  for  in  politics 
tbere  is  no  honour. 

"As  to  GifPord,  I  am  surprised  at  their  conduct 
towards  him  —  although  I  know  better  than  most 
men,  of  what  wooä  a  minister  is  made,  and  lio^  mxidik 

13* 
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reliance  may  be  placed  npon  the  gratitude  of  a  party: 
but  Canning  —  from  Canning  I  certainly  did  expect 
different  conduct" 

"Oh,  Canning!  I  love  the  man:  but,  as  you  say, 
Cleveland,  ministers  baye  sbort  memories,  and  Canning^s 
—  that  was  Antilles  that  just  passed  us;  apropos  to 
wbom,  I  quite  rejoice  that  the  Marquess  has  deter- 
mined  to  take  such  a  decided  course  on  the  West  India 
Question." 

"Oh,  yes!  curse  your  East  India  sugar." 
"To  be  sure  —  slavery  and  sweetmeats  for  ever!" 
"But,  aside  with  joking,  Grey,  I  really  think,  that 
if  any  man  of  average  ability.  dare  rise  in  the  House, 
and  rescue  many  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  from 
what  Dugald  Stuart,  or  Disraeli,  would  call  the  spirit 
of  Political  Religionism^  with  which  they  are  studiously 
mixed  up,  he  would  not  fail  to  make  a  great  impression 
upon  the  House,  and  a  still  greater  one  upon  the 
country." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you;  and  certainly  I  should 
recommend  commencing  with  the  West  India  Question. 
Singular  State  of  affairs!  when  even  Canning  can  only 
insinuate  bis  opinion  when  the  very  existence  of  some 
of  our  most  valuable  colonies  is  at  stake,  and  when 
even  bis  insinuations  are  only  indulged  with  an  au- 
dience,  on  the  condition  that  he  favours  the  House 
with  an  introductory  discourse  of  twenty  minutes  on 
*the  divine  Author  of  our  faith'  —  and  an  ^loge  of 
equal  length  on  the  genie  du  Cliristianisme  ^  in  a  style 
worthy  of  Chateaubriand." 

"Miserable  work,  indeed!     I  have  got  a  pamphlet 

on  the  West  India  Question  sent  me  this  moming.     Do 

jron  know  any  raving  lawyer,    any  mad  Master  in 
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Clianceiy,  or  something  of  the  kind,  who  meddles  in 
ihese  afiairs?'' 

"Oh!  Stepben!  a  puddle  in  a  storm!  He  is  for  a 
ernsade  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Antilles  —  the 
most  forcible  of  feebles  —  tbe  most  energetic  of  driv- 
ellers,  —  Velluti  acting  Pietro  L'Eremita." 

"Do  you  know,  by  any  cbance,  whether  Southey's 
VindidsB  is  out  yet?  I  wanted  to  look  it  over  during 
the  holidays.^^ 

"Not  out,  though  it  has  been  advertised  some  time; 
but  what  do  you  expect?" 

"Nay,  it  is  an  interesting  controversy,  as  contro- 
versies  go.  Not  exactly  Milton  and  Sahnasius;  but 
fsai  enough/' 

"I  do  not  know.  It  has  long  degenerated  into  a 
mere  personal  bickering  between  the  Laureate  and 
Butler.  Southey  is,  of  course,  revelling  in  the  idea  of 
writing  an  Engfish  work  with  a  Latin  title;  and  that, 
perhaps,  is  the  only  circumstance  for  which  the  contro- 
versy is  prolonged." 

"But  Southey,  after  all,  is  a  man  of  [splendid 
talents." 

"Doubtless  — the  most  philosophical  of  bigots,  and 
the  most  poetical  of  prose  writers." 

"Apropos  to  the  Catholic  Question  —  there  goes 
Colonial  Bother'em,  trying  to  look  like  Prince  Metter- 
nich;. —  a  decided  failure." 

"What  can  keep  him  in  town?" 

"Writing  letters,  I  suppose.  Heaven  preserve  me 
firom  receiving  any  of  them ! " 

"Is  it  true,  then,  that  bis  letters  are  of  the  awfal 
length  that  is  whispered?" 

"True!     Oh!  they  are  something  beyoud  all  c« 
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ception!  Perfect  epistolary  Boa  Gonstrictors.  I  speak 
with  feeling,  for  I  have  myself  suffered  under  their 
voluminous  windings." 

"Have  yon  seen  his  quarto  volume  —  'The  Cure 
for  the  CathoKc  Question?'" 

"Yes." 

"K  you  have  it,  lend  it  to  me.  What  kind  of  things 
is  it?" 

"Oh!  what  should  it  be!  —  ingenious,  and  imbe- 
eile.  He  advises  the  Catholics,  in  the  old  nursery 
language,  to  behave  like  good  boys  —  to  open  their 
moufiis  and  shut  their  eyes,  and  see  what  God  will 
send  them." 

"Well,  that  is  the  usual  advice.  Is  there  nothing 
mwe  characteristic  of  the  writer?" 

"What  think  you  of  a  proposition  of  making  Jocky 
of  Norfolk  Patriarch  of  England,  and  of  an  ascertained 
credo  for  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects?  Ingenious  —  is 
not  it?" 

"Have  you  seen  PuflTs  new  volume  of  Ariosto?" 

"I  have.  What  could  possibly  have  induced  Mr. 
Partenopex  Puff  to  have  undertaken  such  a  duty? 
Mr.  Puff  is  a  man  destitute  of  poetical  powers;  pos- 
sessing  no  vigour  of  language,  and  gifted  with  no  hap- 
piness  of  expression.  His  translation  is  hard,  dry,  and 
husky,  as  the  outside  of  a  cocoa-nut.  I  am  amused  to 
see  the  excellent  tact  with  which  the  public  has  deter- 
mined  not  to  read  his  volumes,  in  spite  of  the  incessant 
exertions  of  a  certain  set  to  ensure  their  popularity; 
but  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the  smug  coterie  could 
create  a  reputation." 

"Do  you  think  the  time  ever  existed,  Cleveland?" 

"What   could   have   seduced   Puff   into   being   so 
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tmbitioiLB?  I  snppose  bis  admirable  knowledge  of 
Italian;  as  if  a  man  were  entitled  to  strike  a  die  for 
the  new  sovereign,  merely  because  he  was  aware 
bow  mncb  alloy  migbt  legally  debase  its  carats  of  pure 
gold." 

"I  never  can  pardon  Puff  for  that  little  book  on 
Cats.  Tbe  idea  was  admirable;  but,  instead  of  one  of 
the  moBt  delightful  volumes  that  ever  appeared,  to  take 
up  a  dull,  tarne  compilation  from  Bingley's  Animal 
Biography!" 

"Yes!  and  the  impertinence  of  dedicating  such  a 
work  to  the  Officers  of  His  Majesty's  Household  troops! 
Considering  the  quarter  from  whence  it  proceeded,  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  much,  but  still  I  thought  that 
there  was  to  be  some  little  esprit.  The  poor  Guards! 
how  nervous  they  must  have  been  at  the  announce- 
ment!  What  could  have  been  the  point  of  that  dedi- 
cation?" 

"I  remember  a  most  interminable  proser,  who  was 
blessed  with  a  very  sensible-sounding  voice,  and  who, 
on  the  strength  of  that,  and  his  correct  and  constant 
emphases,  was  considered  by  the  world,  for  a  great 
time,  as  a  sage.  At  length  it  was  discovered  that  he 
was  quite  the  reverse.  Mr.  Puff's  wit  is  very  like  this 
man's  wisdom.  You  take  up  one  of  his  little  books, 
and  you  fancy,  from  its  title-page,  that  it  is  going  to 
he  very  witty;  as  you  proceed,  you  begin  to  suspect 
that  the  man  is  only  a  wag,  and  then,  surprised  at  not 
'seeing  the  point,'  you  have  a  shrewd  suspicipn  that  he 
is  a  great  band  at  dry  humour.  It  is  not  tili  you  have 
elosed  the  volume,  that  you  wonder  who  it  is  that  has 
had  the  hardihood  to  intrude  such  imbecility  upon  an 
indulgent  world." 
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"Come,  come!  Mr.  Puff  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 
Let  him  cease  to  dnsk  the  radiancy  of  Ariosto's  simny 
stanzas,  and  I  shall  be  the  first  man  who  will  do 
justice  to  his  merits.  He  certainly  tattles  prettily  about 
tenses,  and  terminations,  and  is  not  an  inelegant  gram- 
marian." 

"Out  literature,  I  tbink,  is  at  a  low  ebb." 

"There  is  nothing  like  a  fall  of  Stocks  to  affect 
what  it  is  the  fashion  to  style  the  Literature  of  the 
present  day  —  a  fungus  production,  which  had  flourished 
from  the  artificial  State  of  our  society  —  the  mere  crea- 
ture  of  our  imaginary  wealth.  Everybody  being  very 
rieh,  has  afforded  to  be  very  literary,  books  being  con- 
sidered  a  luxury,  ahnost  as  elegant  and  necessary  as 
Ottomans,  bonbons,  and  pier-glasses.  Consols  at  100 
were  the  origin  of  all  book  societies.  The  Stock-brokers' 
ladies  took  off  the  quarto  travels  and  the  hot-pressed 
poetry.  They  were  the  patronesses  of  your  patent 
ink,  and  your  wire  wove  paper.  That  is  all  past. 
Twenty  per  cent.  difference  in  the  value  of  our  public 
securities  from  this  time  last  year,  that  little  incident 
has  done  more  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  English 
feeling,  than  all  the  exertions  of  Church  and  State 
united.  There  is  nothing  like  a  fall  in  Consols  to  bring 
the  blood  of  our  good  people  of  England  into  cool 
Order.  It  is  your  grand  State  medicine,  your  veritable 
Doctor  Sangrado!" 

^'A  fall  in  Stocks!  and  halt!  to  'the  spread  of 
knowledge!'  and  *the  progress  of  liberal  principles'  is 
like  that  of  a  man  too  late  for  post-horses.  A  fall  in 
Stocks!  and  where  are  your  London  Universities  and 
your  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  your  new  Docks? 
Where  your  philosophy,  your  philanthropy,  and  your 
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competition?  National  prejudices  revive,  as  national 
prosperity  decreases.  K  the  Consols  were  at  sixty,  we 
ahonld  be  again  bellowing,  God  save  the  King!  eating 
roast  beef,  and  damning  the  French." 

"And  you  imagine  literature  is  equally  affected, 
Grey?" 

"Clearly.    We  were  literary,  because  we  were  rich.| 
Amid    the  myriad   of  volumes  which  issued  monthlyl 
from  the  press,  what  one  was  not  written  for  the  mere* 
hour?     It  is  all  very  well  to  buy  mechanical  poetryj  1 
and  historical  novels,  when  our  purses  have  a  plethora;  \ 
but  now,  my  dear  fellow,  depend  upon  it,  the  game  is  \ 
up.     We  have  no  scholars  now  —  no  literary  recluses    \ 
—  no  men  who  ever  appear  to  think.  'Scribble,  scribble,    l 
scribble/  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  said  to  Gibbon, 
should  be  the  motto  of  the  mighty  'nineteenth  Century.'" 

"Southey,  I  think,  Grey,  is  an  exception." 

"By  no  means.  Southey  is  a  political  writer,  a 
writer  for  a  particular  purpose.  All  bis  works,  from 
those  in  three  volumes  quarto,  to  those  in  one  duode- 
cimo,  are  alike  political  pamphlets." 

"We  certainly  want  a  master-spirit  to  set  us  right, 
Grey.     We  want  Byron."  ' 

"There  was  the  man!  And  that  such  a  man  should 
be  lost  to  US,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  had  begun 
to  discover  why  it  had  pleased  the  Omnipotent  to  have 
endowed  bim  with  such  powers!" 

"If  one  thing  were  more  characteristic  of  Byron's 
mind  than  another,  it  was  bis  strong,  shrewd,  common 
sense,  bis  pure,  unalloyed  sagacity." 

"You  knew  bim,  I  think,  Cleveland?" 

"Well;  I  was  slightly  acquainted  with  bim,  wher 
in  England;   slightly,   however,   for  I  was  theu  "V 
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young.  But  many  years  afterwards  I  met  liim  in  Italy. 
It  was  at  Pisa,  just  before  he  left  that  place  for  Genoa. 
I  was  then  very  mucli  strack  at  the  alteration  in  his 
appearance." 

"Indeed! 

"Yes;  his  face  was  swoUen,  and  he  was  getting 
fat  His  hair  was  grey,  and  his  countenance  had  lost 
that  Spiritual  expression  which  it  once  eminently  pos- 
sessed.  His  teeth  were  decaying;  and  he  said,  that  if 
ever  he  came  to  England,  it  would  he  to  consult  Wayte 
about  them.  I  ceiialuly  was  very  much  Struck  at  his 
alteration  for  the  worse.  Besides,  he  was  dressed  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner." 

^'Slovenly?" 

"Oh!  no,  no,  no  —  in  the  most  dandified  style  that 
you  can  conceive;  but  not  that  of  an  English  dandy 
either.  He  had  on  a  magnificent  foreign  foraging  cap, 
which  he  wore  in  the  room,  but  his  grey  curls  were 
quite  perceptible;  and  a -frogged  surtout:  and  he  had  a 
large  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and  pushed  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  I  imagined,  of  course,  that  a  glass 
was  attached  to  it;  but  I  afterwards  found  that  it  bore 
nothing  but  a  quantity  of  trinkets.  He  had  also  an- 
other  gold  chain  tight  round  his  neck,  like  a  coUar." 

"How  o4d!  And  did  you  converse  much  with 
him?" 

"I  was  not  long  at  Pisa,  but  we  never  parted,  and 
there  was  only  one  subject  of  conversation  —  England, 
England,  England.  I  never  met  a  man  in  whom  the 
maladie  du  pays  was  so  strong.  Byron  was  certainly  at 
this  time  restless  and  discontented.  He  was  tired  of 
his  dragoon  captains  and  pensioned  poetasters,  and  he 
dared  not  come  back  to  England  with,  what  he  con- 
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sidered,  a  tamislied  reputation.  His  only  thonght  was 
of  some  desperate  exertion  to  clear  himself.  It  was  for 
tbis  he  went  to  Greece.  When  I  was  witli  him,  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  some  Mends  in  England, 
about  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Columbia. 
He  affected  a  great  admiration  of  Bolivar.'^ 

"Who,  by-the-bye,  is  a  great  man." 

"Assuredly." 

"Tonr  aequaintanee  with  Byron  must  have  been 
one  of  the  gratifying  incidents  of  your  life,  Cleve- 
land?" 

"Certainly;  I  may  say  with  Friar  Martin,  in  Goetz 
of  Berlichingen,  'The  sight  of  him  touched  my  heart. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  seen  a  great  man.'  *' 

"Hobhouse  was  a  faithful  friend  to  him?" 

"His  conduct  has  been  beautiful  —  and  Byron  had 
a  thorough  affection  for  him  in  spite  of  a  few  squibs, 
and  a  few  drunken  Speeches,  which  damned  good-na- 
tored  friends  have  always  been  careful  to  repeat." 

"The  loss  of  Byron  can  never  be  retrieved.  He 
was  indeed  a  real  man;  and  when  I  say  this,  I  award 
him  the  most  splendid  character  which  human  nature 
need  aspire  to.  At  least,  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  am- 
bition  to  be  considered  either  a  divinity  or  an  angel; 
and  truly,  when  I  lock  round  upon  the  creatures  alike 
effeminate  in  mind  and  body,  of  which  the  world  is,  in 
generale  composed,  I  fear  that  even  my  ambition  is  too 
exalted.  Byron's  mind  was  like  his  own  ocean  — 
sublime  in  its  yesty  madness  —  beautiful  in  its  glit- 
tering  snmmer  brightness  —  mighty  in  the  lone  magni- 
ficence  of  its  waste  of  waters  —  gazed  upon  firom  the 
magic    of  its    own   nature  —  yet   capable    of  iC\jiÄ 
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senting,  but  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  the  natnres  of  all 
others." 

^'Hyde  Park  is  greaüy  changed  since  I  was  a 
dandy,  Vivian.  Pray,  do  the  Misses  Otranto  still  live 
in  that  house?" 

"Yes  —  blooming  as  ever." 

"It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  Horace  Walpole,  but 
I  really  think  him  the  most  delightfiil  writer  that  ever 
existed.  I  wonder  who  is  to  be  the  Horace  Walpole 
of  the  present  Century?  some  one,  perhaps,  we  least 
suspeet." 

"Vivida  Vis,  think  you?" 

"More  than  probable.  I  will  teil  you  who  ought 
to  be  writing  Memoirs  —  Lord  Dropmore.  Does  my 
Lord  Man&ed  keep  his  mansion  there,  next  to  the 
Misses  Otranto?" 

"I  believe  so,  and  lives  there." 

"I  knew  him  in  Germany  —  a  singular  man,  and 
not  understood.  Perhaps  he  does  not  understand  him- 
seif.     I  see  our  horses." 

"I  will  join  you  in  an  instant,  Cleveland.  I  just 
want  to  speak  one  word  to  Osborne,  whom  I  see 
Coming  down  here.  Well,  Osborne!  I  must  come  and 
knock  you  up  one  of  these  momings.  I  have  got  a 
commission  for  you  from  Lady  Julia  Knighton,  to  which 
you  must  pay  particular  attention." 

"Well,  Mr.  Grey,  how  does  Lady  Julia  like  the 
bay  mare?" 

"Very  much,  indeed;  but  she  wants  to  know  what 
you  have  done  about  the  chestnut?" 

"Oh!  put  it  off,  sir,  in  the  prettiest  style,  on  young 
Mr.  FeoSment,  who  has  just  married,  and  taken  a  house 
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in  Grower  Street.     He  wanted  a  bit  of  blood  —  hopes 
helikes  it!'' 

"Hopes  he  does,  Jack.  There  is  a  partieular  favour 
which  you  can  do  me,  Osbome,  and  which  I  am  sure 
you  will.  Emest  Clay  —  you  know  Emest  Clay  — 
a  most  excellent  fellow  is  Emest  Clay,  you  know,  and 
a  great  firiend  of  yours,  Osbome;  — .  I  wish  you  would 
just  Step  down  to  Coanaught  Place,  and  look  at  those 
bays  he  bought  of  Harry  Mounteney.  He  is  in  a  little 
trouble,  and  we  must  do  what  we  can  for  him  —  you 
know  he  is  an  excellent  fellow,  and  a  great  friend  of 
yours.  Thank  you,  I  knew  you  would.  Good  mora- 
ing:  —  remember  Lady  Julia.  So  you  really  fitted 
young  Feoffnient  with  the  chestnut.  Well,  that  was 
admirable!  —  Good  moming. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  you  care  for  these  things 
at  all,  Cleveland,  but  Premium,  a  famous  millionaire, 
has  gone  this  moming,  for  I  know  not  how  muchl 
Half  the  new  world  will  be  ruined;  and  in  this  old 
one,  a  most  excellent  fellow,  my  friend  Emest  Clay. 
He  was  engaged  to  Premium's  daughter  —  bis 
last  resource;  and  now,  of  course,  it  is  all  up  with 
him." 

"I  was  at  College  with  bis  brother,  Augustus 
Clay.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Lord  Mounteney 's,  is  he 
not?" 

"The  very  same.  Poor  fellow!  I  do  not  know 
what  we  must  do  for  him.  I  think  I  shall  advise  him 
to  change  bis  name  to  Glaj-vüle;  and  if  the  world  ask 
him  the  reason  of  the  euphonious  augmentation ,  why, 
he  can  swear  it  was  to  distinguish  himself  from  bis 
brothers.  Too  many  rou^s  of  the  same  name  will 
never  do.     And  now  spurs  to  our  steedsl    foi  'Wö  ■ 
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going  at  least  three  miles  out  bf  otir  way,  and  I 
must  collect  my  senses,  and  arrange  my  curls  before 
dinner;  for  I  have  to  flirt  with  at  least  three  fair 
ones." 


CHAPTEß  n. 

These  conversations  play  the  very  deuce  with  one's 
story.  We  had  intended  to  have  commenced  this  book 
with  something  quite  terrific  —  a  murder  or  a  mar- 
riage:  and  all  oor  great  ideas  have  ended  in  a  loonge. 
After  all,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  natural  termination. 
In  life,  surely  man  is  not  always  as  monstrously  busy 
as  he  appears  to  be  in  novels  and  romances.  We  are 
not  always  in  action  —  not  always  making  speeches, 
or  making  money,  or  making  war,  or  making  love. 
Occasionally  we  talk,  —  about  the  weather,  generally 
—  sometimes  about  ourselves  —  oftener  about  our 
firiends  —  as  often  about  our  enemies  —  at  least,  those 
who  have  any;  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  vulgarest 
of  all  possessions. 

But  we  must  get  on. 

Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  again  met, 
and  the  gentleman  scarcely  appeared  to  be  aware  that 
this  meeting  was  not  their  first.  The  lady  sighed,  and 
remonstrated.  She  reproached  Mr.  Cleveland  with 
passages  of  letters.  He  stared,  and  deigned  not  a  reply 
to  an  artifice  which  he  considered  equally  audacious 
and  shallow.  There  was  a  scene.  Vivian  was  forced 
to  interfere;  but  as  he  deprecated  all  explanation,  his 
interference  was  of  little  avail;  and,  as  it  was  ineffec- 
tual  for  one  party,  and  uncalled  for  by  the  other,   it 
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▼as,  of  conrse,  not  encouraged.  The  presence  of  Mrs. 
Cleveland  did  not  tend  to  assist  Mrs.  Felix  in  that 
self-control  which,  with  all  her  wildness,  she  could  ap- 
positely  practise.  In  the  presence  of  the  Clevelands, 
she  was  üi£a\  capridous,  perplexing;  sometimes  imper* 
tinent,  sometimes  hnmble;  bat  always  ill  at  ease,  and 
never  charming. 

Peculiar,  however,  as  was  her  conduct  in  this  par- 
ticalar  relation,  it  was  in  all  others,  at  this  moment, 
most  exemplaiy.  Her  whole  soul  seemed  concentrated 
in  the  snccess  of  the  approaching  struggle.  No  office 
was  too  mechanical  for  her  attention,  or  too  elaborate 
for'her  enthnsiastic  assiduitj.  Her  attentions  were  not 
confined  merelj  to  Vivian  and  the  Marquess,  but  were 
lavished  with  equal  generosity  on  their  coUeagues.  She 
copied  letters  for  Sir  Berdmore,  and  composed  letters 
for  Lord  Courtown,  and  construed  letters  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield;  they,  in  return,  echoed  her  praises 
to  her  delighted  relative,  who  was  daily  congra- 
talated  on  the  possession  of  "such  a  fascinating  sister- 
in-law." 

"Well,  Vivian,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine,  to  that  young 
gentleman,  the  day  previous  to  his  departure  from 
Buckhurst  Lodge,  "you  are  going  to  leave  me  behind 
you." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes!  I  hope  you  will  not  want  me.  I  am  very 
annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  go  to  town  with  you,  but 
Lady  Courtown  is  so  pressing!  and  I  have  really  pro- 
mised  so  often  to  stay  a  week  with  her,  that  I  thought 
it  was  better  to  make  out  my  promise  at  once,  than  in 
six  months  hence.'' 

"Well!  I  am  exceedingljr  sorrjj   for  you  TQa\W  I 
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SO  nseful!  and  the  interest  you  take  in  everything  is  so 
encouraging,  that  I  very  much  fear  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  get  on  without  you.  The  important  hour  draws 
nigli." 

"It  does,  indeed,  Vivian;  and  I  assure  you  that 
there  is  no  person  awaiting  it  with  intenser  interest 
than  myself.  I  little  thought,"  she  added,  in  a  low, 
but  distinct  voice,  "I  little  thought,  whenl  lirstreached 
England,  tKat  I  should  ever  again  be  interested  in 
anything  in  this  world."  Vivian  was  silent,  for  he  had 
nothing  to  say. 

"Vivian!"  very  briskly  resumed  Mrs.  Lorraine,  "I 
shall  get  you  to  firank  all  my  letters  for  me.  I  shall 
never  trouble  the  Marquess  again.  Do  you  know,  it 
strikes  me  you  will  make  a  very  good  Speaker!" 

"You  flatter  me  exceedingly;  suppose  you  give  me 
a  few  lessons." 

"But  you  must  leave  off  some  of  your  wicked 
tricks,  Vivian!  You  must  not  improvise  parliamentary 
papers!" 

"Improvise  papers,  Mrs.  Lorraine!  what  can  you 
mean?" 

"Oh!  nothing.     I  never  mean  anything." 

"But  you  must  have  had  some  meaning." 

"Some  meaning!  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  had;  I 
meant  —  I  meant  —  do  you  think  it  will  rain  to- 
day?" 

"Every  prospect  of  a  hard  frost  I  never  knew 
before  that  I  was  an  improvisatore." 

"Nor  L  Have  you  heard  from  papa  lately?  I 
suppose  he  is  quite  in  spirits  at  your  success?" 

"My  father  is  a  man  who  seldom  gives  way  to  any 
eladon  of  mind." 
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''Ah,  indeed!  a  pHilosopher,  I  have  no  doubt,  like 
bis  son/' 

"I  have  no  claims  to  the  title  of  philosopher,  al- 
ihongh  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  studjing  in  the 
school  of  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine." 

"What  do  you  mean?  If  I  thought  you  meant  to 
be  impertinent,  I  really  wonld,  but  I  excuse  you  —  I 
think  the  boy  means  well." 

"The  boy  'means  nothing  —  he  nevei;  means 
anything/  " 

"Come,  Vivian!  we  are  going  to  part.  Do  not  let 
HS  qnarrel  the  last  day.  There,  there  is  a  sprig  of 
myrüe  for  yon! 

*What!  not  accept  my  fooliah  flower? 
Nay,  then,  I  am  indeed  unblesti* 

and  now  you  want  it  all!  Unreasonable  young  man! 
If  I  were  not  the  kindest  lady  in  the  land  I  should 
tear  this  sprig  into  a  thousand  pieces  sooner;  but  come, 
my  child!  you  shall  have  it.  There!  it  looks  quite  im- 
posing  in  your  button-hole.  How  handsome  you  look 
to-day!" 

"How  agreeable  you  are!     I  love  compliments ! " 

"Ah,  Vivian!  will  you  never  give  me  credit  for 
anything  but  a  light  and  callous  heart?  Will  you 
never  be  convinced  that  —  that  —  but  why  make  this 
humiliating  confession?  Oh!  no,  let  me  be  misunder- 
stood  for  ever!  The  time  may  come  when  Vivian  Grey 
will  find  that  Amalia  LoiTaine  was  — " 

"Was  what,  madam?" 

"You  shall  ehoose  the  word,  Vivian." 

"Say,  then,  my  friend." 

Vlwfl»  Grey,  I.  14 
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"'Tis  a  monosyllable  füll  of  meaning,  and  I  will 
not  quarrel  with  it.  And  now,  adieu!  Heaven  prosper 
you!  Believe  me,  that  my  first  thoughts,  and  my  last, 
are  for  you,  and  of  you!" 


CHAPTEß  in. 

"This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Grey!  I  was  a&aid 
my  note  might  not  have  caught  you.  You  have  not 
breakfasted?  Really  I  wish  you  would  take  up  your 
quarters  in  Carabas  House,  for  I  want  you  now  every 
Moment." 

"What  is  the  urgent  business  of  this  moming?" 

"Oh!  I  have  seen  Bromley." 

"Hah!" 

"And  everything  most  satisfactory.  I  did  not  go 
into  detail;  I  left  that  for  you:  but  I  ascertained  suffi- 
cient  to  convince  me  that  management  is  now  alone  re- 
quired." 

"Well,  my  Lord,  I  trust  that  will  not  be  wanting." 

"No,  Vivian;  you  have  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
Situation  in  which  fortune  has  placed  me,  The  ex- 
perience  of  every  day  only  proves  the  truth  and  sound- 
ness  of  your  views.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was  the  hour 
in  which  we  met." 

"My  Lord,  I  do  trust  that  it  was  a  meeting  which 
neither  of  us  will  live  to  repent." 

"Impossible!  my  dear  friend.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I  would  not  change  my  present  lot  for  that  of 
any  Peer  of  this  realm;  no,  not  for  that  of  His  Majes- 
ty's  most  favoured  counsellor.  Whatl  with  my  character 
and  my  influence,  and  my  connectiöns,  I  to  be  a  tool! 
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I,  the  Marg[ues^BjöiPjOarabitö^  I  say  nothing  of  my  own 
powers;  but,  as  you  often  most  justly  and  traly  observe, 
the  World  has  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  them! 
and  I  think  I  may  recur,  without  vanity,  to  the  days 
in  which  my  voice  had  some  weight  in  the  Royal  Coun- 
cils. And,  as  I  have  often  remarked,  I  have  Mends  — 
I  have  you,  Vivian.  My  career  is  before  you.  I  know 
what  I  should  have  done  at  your  agej  not  to  say  what 
•I  did  do  —  I  to  be  a  tooll  The  very  last  person  that 
onght  to  be  a  tool.  But  I  see  my  error:  you  have 
opened  my  eyes,  and  blessed  be  the  hour  in  which  we 
met.  But  we  mu»t  take  care  how  we  act,  Vivian;  we 
must  be  wary  —  eh!  Vivian  —  wary  —  wary.  People 
must  know  what  their  situations  are  —  eh!  Vivian?" 

"Exceedingly  useful  knowledge,  but  I  do  not  ex- 
actly  understand  the  particular  purport  of  your  Lord- 
ship^s  last  Observation." 

"You  do  not,  eh?"  asked  the  Peer;  and  he  fixed 
his  eyes  as  eamestly,^  and  expressively,  as  he  possibly 
could  upon  his  young  companion.  *'Well,  I  thought 
not.  I  was  positive  it  was  not  true,"  continued  the 
Marquess,  in  a  murmur. 

"What,  my  Lord?" 

"Oh!  nothing,  nothing;  people  talk  at  random  — 
at  random  —  at  random.  I  feel  confident  you  quite 
agree  with  me,  —  eh!  Vivian?" 

"Really,  my  Lord,  I  fear  I  am  unusually  duU  this 
moming." 

"DuU!  no,  no,  you  quite  agree  with  me.  I  feel 
confident  you  do.  People  must  be  taught  what  their 
situations  are  —  that  is  what  I  was  saying,  Vivian. 
My  Lord  Courtown,"  added  the  itfarquess  in  a  wbisij« 

14* 
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"is    not    to    have    everything    bis    own    vay  —  eh! 
Vivian?" 

"Oh,  oh!"  thought  Vivian,  "this,  then,  is  the  result 
of  that  admirable  creature,  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  staying 
a  week  with  her  dear  friend,  Lady  Courtown."  —  "My 
Lord ,  it  would  be  singular  if ,  in  the  Carabas  party,  the 
Carabas  interest  was  not  the  predominant  one.^^ 

"I  knew  you  thought  so.  I  could  not  believe,  for 
a  minute,  that  you  could  think  otherwise:  but  some 
people  take  such  stränge  ideas  into  their  heads  —  I 
cannot  account  for  them.  I  feit  confident  what  would 
be  your  opinion.  My  Lord  Courtown  is.  not  to  carry 
everything  before  him,  in  the  spirit  that  I  have  lately 
observed  —  or  rather,  in  the  spirit  which  I  understand, 
from  very  good  authority,  is  exhibited.  Eh!  Vivian  — 
that  is  your  opinion,  is  not  it?" 

"Oh!  my  dear  Marquess,  we  must  think  alike  on 
this,  as  on  all  points." 

"I  knew  it.  I  feit  confident  as  to  your  sentiments 
upon  this  subject.  I  cannot  conceive  why  some  people 
take  such  stränge  ideas  into  their  heads!  I  knew  that 
you  could  not  disagree  with  me  upon  this  point.  No, 
no,  no,  my  Lord  Courtown  must  feel  which  is  the  pre- 
dominant interest,  as  you  so  well  express  it.  How 
choiee  your  expressions  always  are!  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is,  but  you  always  hit  upon  the  right  expression, 
Vivian.  The  predominant  interest  —  the  pre-do-mi-nant 
—  in-te-rest.  To  be  sure.  What!  with  my  high  charac- 
ter  and  connections  —  with  my  stake  in  soeiety,  was  it 
to  be  expected  that  I,  the  Marquess  of  Carabas,  was 
going  to  make  any  move  which  compromised  the  pre- 
dominancy  of  my  interests?  No,  no,  no,  my  Lord  Cour- 
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town  —  the  predominant  interest  must  be  kept  pre- 
dominant  —  eh!  Vivian?" 

"To  be  sure,  my  Lord;  explicitness  and  decision 
will  soon  arrange  any  d^sagr^mens." 

"I  bave  been  talking  to  Lady  Carabas,  Vivian, 
upon  the  expediency  of  her  opening  the  season  early.  ^ , 
I  think  a  conxse  of  parliamentary  dinners  would  pro-  * 
duce  a  good  efPect     It   gives   a  tone  to  a  political 
party." 

"Certainly;  the  science  of  political  gastronomy  has 
never  been  sufficiently  studied." 

*'Egad!  Vivian,  I  am  in  such  spirits  this  moming. 
This  business  of  Bromley  so  delights  me;  and  finding 
you  agree  with  me  about  Lord  Courtown,  I  was  con- 
fident  as  to  your  sentiments  on  that  point.  But  some 
people  take  such  stränge  ideas  into  their  heads!  To 
be  sure,  to  be  sure,  the  predominant  interest,  mine  — 
that  is  to  say,  ours,  Vivian  —  is  the  predominant  in- 
terest I  have  no  idea  of  the  predominant  interest  not 
being  predominant;  that  would  be  singular!  I  knew 
you  would  agree  with  me  —  we  always  agree.  'Twas 
a  lucky  hour  when  we  met.  Two  minds  so  exactly 
alike!  I  was  just  your  very  seif  when  I  was  young; 
and  as  for  you  —  my  career  is  before  you," 

Here  entered  Mr.  Sadler  with  the  letters. 

"One  from  Courtown.  I  wonder  if  he  has  seen 
Mounteney.  Mounteney  is  a  very  good-natured  fellow, 
and  I  think  might  be  managed.  Ah !  I  wish  you  could 
get  hold  of  him,  Vivian;  you  would  soon  bring  him 
round.  What  it  is  to  have  brains,  Vivian!"  and  here 
the  Marquess  shook  his  head  very  pompously,  and  at 
the   same   time   tappeä  very  significantly  ou  \n»  Afi?^ 
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temple.  "Hah!  what  —  what  is  all  this!  Here,  read 
it,  read  it,  man  —  I  have  no  head  to-day." 

Yivian  took  fhe  letter,  and  bis  quick  eye  dashed 
through  its  contents  in  a  second.  It  was  from  Lord 
Conrtown,  and  dated  far  in  the  countiy.  It  talked  of 
private  commnnications,  and  prematnre  conduct,  and 
the  suspiciouB,  not  to  say  dishonourable,  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Vivian  Grey:  it  trusted  that  such  conduct  was  not 
sanctioned  by  bis  Lordsbip,  but  "nevertheless  obliged 
to  act  with  decision  —  regretted  the  necessity,"  &c.  &c 
&c.  &c.  In  short,  Lord  Courtown  bad  deserted,  and 
recalled  bis  pledge  as  to  tbe  official  appointment  pro- 
mised  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  "because  that  promise  was 
made  wbile  be  was  tbe  victim  of  delusions  created  by 
tbe  representations  of  Mr.  Grey." 

"What  can  all  tbis  mean,  my  Lord?" 

Tbe  Marquess  swore  a  fearful  oath,  and  tbrew  an- 
otber  letter. 

"Tbis  is  from  Lord  Beaconsfield,  my  Lord,"  said 
Vivian,  witb  a  face  pallid  as  deatb,  "and  apparently 
the  composition  of  tbe  same  writer;  at  least,  it  is  the 
same  tale,  tbe  same  refacimento  of  lies,  and  treacbery, 
and  cowardice,  doled  out  witb  diplomatic  politesse.  But 
I  will  off  to  — sbire  instantly.  It  is  not  jet  too  late  to 
save  everything.  Tbis  is  Wednesday;  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  I  sball  be  at  Norwood  Park.  Thank  God! 
I  came  tbis  moming." 

Tbe  face  of  the  Marquess,  wbo  was  treacberous  as 
the  wind,  seemed  already  to  indicate,  "Adieu!  Mr.  Vi- 
vian Grey!"  but  that  countenance  exhibited  some  very 
different  passions,  wben  it  glanced  over  tbe  contents  of 
tbe  next  epistle.  There  was  a  tremendous  oath  —  and 
a  dead  ßilence.  His  Lordsbip^s  florid  countenance  tumed 
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as  pale  as  that  of  bis  companion.  The  Perspiration 
stole  down  in  heavy  drops.     He  gasped  for  breath! 

"Good  God!  my  Lord,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"The  matter!"  howled  the  Marquess,  "the  matter! 
That  I  have  been  a  vain,  weak,  miserable  fool!"  and 
then  there  was  another  oath,  and  he  flung  the  letter  to 
the  other  side  of  the  table. 

It  was  the  official  cong^  of  the  Most  Noble  Sydney 
Marquess  of  Carabas.  His  Majesty  had  no  longer  any 
occasion  for  his  Services.  His  successor  was  Lord  Cour- 
town! 

We  will  not  affect  to  give  any  description  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  at  this  moment.  He 
raved,  he  stamped,  he  blasphemed!  but  the  whole  of 
his  abuse  was  levelled  against  his  former  "monstrous 
clever"  young  friend;  of  whose  character  he  had  so 
often  boasted  that  his  own  was  the  prototype,  but  who 
was  now  an  adventurer,  a  swindler,  a  scoundrel,  a  liar 
—  a  base,  deluding,  flattering,  fawning  villain,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  &c 

"My  Lord!"  said  Vivian. 

"I  will  not  hear  you  —  out  on  your  fair  words! 
They  have  duped  me  enough  already.  That  I,  with 
my  high  character  and  connections!  that  I,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Carabas ,  should  have  been  the  victim  of  the 
arts  of  a  young  scoundrel!" 

Vivian's  fist  was  once  clenched  —  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment.  The  Marquess  leant  back  in  his  chair, 
with  his  eyes  shut.  In  the  agony  of  the  moment,  a 
projecting  tooth  of  his  upper  jaw  had  forced  itself 
through  his  under  lip,  and  from  the  wound  the  blood 
was  flowing  freely  over  his  dead  white  coimtenance. 
Vivian  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTEß  IV. 


He  stopped  one  moment  on  the  landing-place,  ere 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  house  for  ever. 

"'Tis  all  over!  and  so,  Vivian  Grey,  your  game  is 
up!  and  to  die,  too,  like  a  dog!  —  a  woman's  dupe! 
Were  I  a  despot,  I  should  perhaps  satiate  mj  vengeance 
upon  this  female  fiend,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rack 
—  but  that  cannot  be;  and  after  all,  it  would  be  but 
a  poor  revenge  in  one  who  has  worshipped  the  Empire 
of  the  Intellect,  to  yindicate  the  agony  I  am  now  en- 
during,  upon  the  base  body  of  a  woman.  No!  'tis  not 
all  over.  There  is  yet  an  intellectual  rack  of  which 
few  dream:  far,  far  more  terrific  than  the  most  exquisite 
contrivances  of  Parysatis.  —  Jacinte,"  said  he  to  a 
female  attendant  that  passed,  "is  your  mistress  at 
home?" 

"She  is,  sir." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Vivian,  and  he  sprang  up  stairs. 

"Health  to  the  lady  of  our  love!"  said  Vivian  Grrey, 
as  he  entered  the  elegant  boudoir  of  Mrs.  Felix  Lor- 
raine. "In  spite  of  the  easterly  wind,  which  has  spoiled 
my  beauty  for  the  season,  I  could  not  refrain  from  in- 
quiring  after  your  prosperity,  before  I  went  to  the  Mar- 
quess.     Have  you  heard  the  news?" 

"News!  no;  what  news?" 

"'Tis  a  sad  tale,"  said  Vivian',  with  a  melancholy 
voice. 

"Oh!  then,  pray  do  not  teil  it  me.  I  am  in  no 
humour  for  sorrow  to-day.  Comel  a  bon-mot,  or  a 
calembourg,  or  eant  Mr.  Vivian  Grey." 
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"Well  then,  good  momingl  I  am  off  for  a  black 
crape,  or  a  Barcelona  kerchief.  —  Mrs.  Cleveland  is  — 
dead." 

"Dead!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lorraine. 

"DeadI  She  died  last  night,  suddenly.  Is  it  not 
horrible?" 

"Shockingr*  exclaimed  Mrsu  Lorraine,  with  a  moum- 
fbl  Yoice,  and  an  eye  dancing  with  joy.  "Whyl  Mr. 
Grey,  I  do  declare  you  are  weeping." 

"It  is  not  for  the  departed!" 

"Nay,  VivianI  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  the 
matter?" 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Lorraine!"  but  here  the  speaker's 
voice  was  choked  with  grief,  and  he  could  not  procced. 

"Pray  compose  yourself." 

"Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  can  I  speak  with  you  half 
an  hour,  nndisturbed?" 

"By  all  means.  I  will  ring  for  Jacinte.  Jacinte! 
mind,  I  am  not  at  home  to  any  one.  Well!  what  is 
the  matter?" 

"O!  Madam,  I  must  pray  your  patience  —  I  wish 
you  to  shrive  a  penitent" 

"Good  God!  Mr.  Grey!  for  Heaven's  sake,  be  ex- 
pUcit" 

"For  Heaven's  sake  —  for  your  sake  —  for  my 
Sonics  sake,  I  would  be  explicit;  but  explicitness  is  not 
the  language  of  such  as  I  am.  Can  you  listen  to  a  tale 
of  horror;  can  you  promise  me  to  contain  yourself?" 

"I  will  promise  anything.     Pray,  pray,  proceed." 

But  in  spite  of  her  eamest  solicitations  her  compa- 
nion  was  mute.  At  length  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
leaning  on  the  chimney-piece,  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  wept 
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"Vivian,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine,  "have  you  seen  the 
Marquess  yet?" 

"Not  yeV  he  sobbed;  "I  am  going  to  him;  but  I 
am  in  no  hnmour  for  business  this  moming.'* 

"Compose  yourself,  I  beseech  you.  I  will  hear 
everything.  You  shall  not  complain  of  an  inattentive 
or  an  irritable  auditor.  Now,  my  dear  Vivian,  sit  down 
and  teil  me  all."  She  led  him  to  a  chair,  and  then, 
after  stifling  bis  sobs,  with  a  broken  voice  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

"You  will  recoUect,  madam,  that  accident  made  me 
acquainted  with  certain  circumstances  connected  with 
yourself  and  Mr.  Cleveland.  Alas!  actuated  by  the 
vilest  of  sentiments,  I  conceived  a  violent  hatred  against 
that  gentleman  —  a  hatred  only  to  be  equalled  by  my 
passion  for  you;  but,  I  find  difficulty  in  dwelling  upon 
the  details  of  this  sad  story  of  jealousy  and  despair." 

"Oh!  speak,  speak!  compensate  for  all  you  have 
done,  by  your  present  frankness;  be  brief,  be  brief." 

"I  will  be  brief,"  said  Vivian,  with  eamestness;  "I 
will  be  brief  Know  then,  madam,  that  in  order  to 
prevent  the  intercourse  between  you  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
from  proceeding,  I  obtained  his  firiendship,  and  became 
the  confidant  of  his  heart's  sweetest  secret.  Thus  si- 
tuated,  I  suppressed  the  letters,  with  which  I  was 
entrusted  from  him  to  you,  and  poisoning  his  mind,  I 
accounted  for  your  silence,  by  your  being  employed  in 
other  correspondence;  nay,  I  did  more,  with  the  malice 
of  a  fiend,  I  boasted  of — nay,  do  not  stop  me;  I  have 
more  to  teil." 

Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  with  compressed  lips,  and 
lookB  of  hoirible  earnestness,  gazed  in  silence. 
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"  The  result  of  all  this  you  know,  —  but  the  most 
terrible  part  is  to  come;  and,  by  a  stränge  fascination, 
I  fly  to  confess  my  crimes  at  yonr  feet,  even  while  the 
last  minutes  have  witnessed  my  most  heinous  one.  Oh! 
madam,  I  have  stood  over  the  hier  of  the  departed;  I 
have  mingled  my  tears  with  those  of  the  sorrowing 
widower,  —  his  young  and  tender  child  was  on  my 
knee,  and  as  I  kissed  his  innocent  lips,  methonght  it 
was  but  my.  duty  to  the  departed,  to  save  the  father 
from  his  mother's  rival  — "     He  stopped. 

"Yes,  —  yes,  —  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  in 
a  low  whisper. 

"It  was  then,  even  then,  in  the  hour  of  his  desola- 
tion,  that  I  mentioned  your  name,  that  it  might  the 
more  disgast  him;  and,  while  he  wept  over  his  virtuous 
and  sainted  wife,  I  dwelt  on  the  vices  of  his  rejected 
mistress/^ 

Mrs.  Lorraine  clasped  her  hands,  and  moved  rest- 
lessly  on  her  seat. 

"Nay!  do  not  stop  me  —  let  me  teil  all.  'Cleve- 
land,'  said  I,  'if  ever  you  become  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Felix  Lorraine,  remember  my  last  words:  —  it  will  be 
well  for  you,  if  your  frame  be  like  that  of  Mithridates 
of  Pontus,  and  proof  against  —  poison.' " 

"And  did  you  say  this?"  shrieked  the  woman. 

"Even  these  were  my  words." 

"Then  may  all  evil  blast  you!"  She  threw  herseif 
on  the  sofa:  her  voice  was  choked  with  the  convulsions 
of  her  passion,  and  she  writhed  in  fearfiil  agony. 

Vivian  Grey,  lounging  in  an  arm-chair,  in  the 
easiest  of  postures,  and  with  a  face  brilliant  with  smiles, 
watched  his  victim  with  the  eye  of  a  Mephistophiles. 

She   slowly  recovered,   and  with  a   broken  \o\Rft 
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poured  fortib  her  sacred  absolation  to  the  telieved 
penitent 

"You  wonder  I  do  not  stab  you, —  hah!  hah!  hah! 
there  is  no  need  for  that!  —  the  good  powers  be  praised, 
that  you  refused  the  draught  I  once  proffered.  Enow, 
wretch,  that  your  race  is  ran.  Within  ^ye  minutes,  you 
will  breathe  a  beggar  and  an  outcast  Your  golden 
dreams  are  over  —  your  cunning  plans  are  circum- 
vented  —  your  ambitious  hopes  are  crashed  for  ever  — 
you  are  blighted  in  the  very  spring  of  your  life.  Oh! 
may  you  never  die!  May  you  wander  for  ever,  the 
butt  of  the  world's  malice!  and  may  the  slow  moving 
finger  of  scorn  point  where'er  you  go  at  the  rnined 
Charlatan!" 

"Hah,  hah!  is  it  so,  think  you,  that  Vivian  Grey 
would  fall  by  a  woman^s  wile?  Think  you  that  Vivian 
Grey  could  be  crushed  by  such  a  worthless  thing  as 
you?  Know,  then,  that  your  political  intrigues  have 
been  as  little  concealed  from  me,  as  your  personal 
ones;  —  I  have  been  acquainted  with  all.  The  Mar- 
.quess  has,  himself,  seen  the  Minister,  and  is  more  firmly 
established  in  his  pride  of  place  than  ever.  I  have, 
myself,  seen  our  coUeagues,  whom  you  tampered 
with,  and  their  hearts  are  still  trae,  and  their  purpose 
still  fixed.  All,  all  prospers;  and  ere  five  days  are 
passed,  'the  Charlatan'  will  be  a  Senator." 

The  shifting  expression  of  Mrs.  Lorraine's  coun- 
tenance,  while  Vivian  was  speaking,  would  have  baffled 
the  most  cunning  painter.  Her  complexion  was  capri- 
cious  as  the  chameleon^s,  and  her  countenance  was  so 
convulsed,  that  her  features  seemed  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  One  large  vein  protraded  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  irom  her  forehead;    and   the   dank   light   which 
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gleamed  in  her  tearfal  eye  was  ]ike  an  unwliolesome 
meteor  qniyering  in  a  marsli.  When  he  ended,  she 
sprang  from  the  sofa,  and  looking  up,  and  extending 
her  arms  with  iinmeaning  wildness,  she  gave  one  loud 
shrieh:,  and  dropped  like  a  bird  shot  on  the  wing  —  she 
had  bnrst  a  blood-vessel. 

Vivian  raised  her  on  the  sofa,  and  paid  her  every 
possible  attention.  There  is  always  a  medical  attendant 
lorking  about  the  mansions  of  the  noble,  and  to  this 
worthy,  and  the  attendant  Jacinte,  Vivian  delivered  his 
patient 

Had  Vivian  Grey  left  the  boudoir  a  pledged  bride- 
groom,  his  conntenance  could  not  have  been  more 
tmimphant;  bnt  he  was  labouring  ander  unnatural  ex- 
citement:  for  it  is  singular,  that  when,  as  he  left  the 
house,  the  porter  told  him  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  with 
his  Lord,  Vivian  had  no  idea  at  the  moment,  what  in- 
dividnal  bore  that  name.  The  fresh  air  of  the  street 
revived  him,  and  somewhat  cooled  the  bubbling  of  his 
blood.  It  was  then  that  the  man^s  information  Struck 
upon  his  senses. 

"So,  poor  Cleveland!"  thought  Vivian,  "then  he 
knows  all!"  His  own  misery  he  had  not  yet  thought 
of;  but,  when  Cleveland  occurred  to  him,  with  his  am- 
bition  once  more  baulked  —  his  high  hopes  once  more 
blasted  —  and  his  honourable  soul  once  more  deceived, 
—  when  he  thought  of  his  fair  wife,  and  his  Infant 
chüdren,  and  his  ruined  prospects,  —  a  sickness  came 
over  his  heart,  he  grew  dizzy,  and  feil. 

"And  the  gentleman's  ill,  I  think,"  said  an  honest 
Irishman;  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  charity,  he  placed 
Vivian  on  a  door  step. 

"So  it  seems!"  said  a  ^enteel  passenger  in  \il«yCik\ 
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« 

and  lie  snatched,  with  great  sang-froid,  Vivian's  watch. 
"Stop  thief!"  hallooed  the  BGbemian.  Paddy  was 
tripped  up.  Tliere  was  a  row^  in  the  midst  of  which, 
Vivian  Grey  crawled  to  an  hoteL 


CHAPTEß  V. 

In  half  an  hour  Vivian  was  at  Mr.  Cleveland's  door. 

"My  master  is  at  the  Marquess  of  Carabas\  sir;  he 
will  not  return,  but  is  going  immediately  to  Eichmond, 
where  Mrs.  Cleveland  is  staying." 

Vivian  immediatoly  wrote  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  "If 
your  master  have  left  the  Marquess',  let  this  be  for- 
warded  to  him  at  ßichmond  immediately." 

"Cleveland! 

"You  know  all.  It  would  be  mockery  were  I  to 
say,  that  at  this  moment  I  am  not  thinking  of  myself. 
I  am  a  ruined  man,  in  body,  and  in  mind.  But  my 
own  misery  is  nothing;  I  can  die  —  I  can  go  mad  — 
and  who  will  be  harmed?  But  you!  I  had  wished  that 
we  should  never  meet  again;  but  my  band  refuses  to 
trace  the  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  is  füll,  and  I 
am  under  the  sad  necessity  of  requesting  you  to  see 
me  once  more.  We  have  been  betrayed  —  and  by 
a  woman;  but,  there  has  been  revengel  ohi  what 
revenge! 

"Vivian  Grey." 

When  Vivian  left  Mr.  Cleveland's,  he  actually  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  himself.  Home,  at  present, 
he  could  not  face,  and  so  he  continued  to  wander  about, 
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qnite  tmconscions  of  locality.  He  passed  in  his  progress 
manj  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  from  his  distracted  air 
and  rapid  pace,  imagined  that  he  was  intent  on  some 
important  business.  At  length  he  found  himself  in  one 
of  the  most  sequestered  parts  of  Kensington  Gardens. 
It  was  a  cold,  frosty  day,  and  as  Vivian  flung  himself 
npon  one  of  the  summer  seats,  the  snow  drifted  from 
off  the  frozen  board;  but  Vivian^s  brow  was  as  buming 
hot  as  if  he  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  Sirius.  Throwing 
his  arms  on  a  small  garden  table,  he  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and  wept  —  as  men  can  but  once  weep 
in  this  World! 

O,  thou  snblime  and  most  subtle  philosopher,  who, 
in  thy  lamplit  cell,  art  speculating  upon  the  passions 
which  thou  hast  never  feit!  0,  thou  splendid  and  most 
admirable  poet,  who,  with  cunning  words,  art  painting 
with  a  smile  a  tale  of  woe!  teil  me  what  is  Grief,  and 
solve  me  the  mystery  of  Sorrow. 

Not  for  himself — for  after  the  first  pang,  he  would 
have  whistled  off  his  high  hopes  with  the  spirit  of  a 
Ripperda  —  not  even  for  Cleveland  —  for  at  this  mo- 
ment,  it  must  be  confessed,  his  thoughts  were  not  for 
his  friend  —  did  Vivian  Grey's  soul  struggle  as  if  it 
were  about  to  leave  its  fleshy  ch amber.  We  said  he 
wept,  as  men  can  weep  but  once  in  this  world;  and  yet 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  defined 
what,  at  that  fearful  moment,  was  the  cause  of  his 
heart's  sorrow.  Incidents  of  childhood,  of  the  most 
trivial  nature,  and  until  this  moment  forgotten,  flashed 
across  his  memory;  he  gazed  on  the  smile  of  his  mother 
—  he  listened  to  the  sweet  tones  of  his  father's  voice  — 
and  his  band  clenched,  with  still  more  agonised  grasp, 
his  rüde  resting-place;   and  the  sealding  tears  dashed 
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down  bis  clieek  in  still  more  ardent  tonrents.  He  had 
no  distinct  remembrance  of  wbat  bad  so  laiety  hap- 
pened;  bnt  cbaracters  flitted  before  bim  as  in  a  tbeatre 
in  a  dream  —  dim  and  sbadowj,  yet  füll  of  mTsterions 
and  undefinable  interest;  and  tben  tbere  came  a  borrible 
idea  across  bis  mind,  tbat  bis  glittering  youtb  was  gone, 
and  wasted;  and  tben  tbere  was  a  dark  wbisper  of 
treacbery,  and  dissimnlation,  and  disbonoor;  and  tben 
be  sobbed  as  if  bis  very  beart  were  Cracking.  All  bis 
boasted  pbilosopby  vanisbed  —  bis  artificial  feelings 
fled  bim.  Insolted  Natore  reasserted  ber  long-spnmed 
antbority,  and  tbe  once  proud  Vivian  Grey  feit  too 
bumble  even  to  cnrse  bimself.  Gradually  bis  sobs  be- 
came  less  convulsed,  and  bis  brow  more  cool;  and  calm 
from  very  exbaustion,  be  sat  for  upwards  of  an  bonr 
motionless. 

At  tbis  moment  tbere  issned,  witb  tbeir  attendant, 
from  an  adjoining  sbrubbery,  two  beautiftil  cbildren. 
Tbey  were  so  exceedingly  lovely,  tbat  tbe  passenger 
would  bave  stopped  to  gaze  upon  tbem.  The  eldest, 
wbo  yet  was  very  young,  was  leading  bis  sister  band 
in  band,  witb  slow  and  graceful  steps,  mimicking  tbe 
courtesy  of  men.  But  wben  bis  eye  caugbt  Vivian's, 
tbe  boy  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  exultation,  and  rusbed, 
witb  tbe  eagemess  of  infantile  affection,  to  bis  gentle 
and  favourite  playmate.  Tbey  were  tbe  young  Cleve- 
lands.  Witb  wbat  miraculous  quickness  will  man  sbake 
off  tbe  outward  semblance  of  grief ,  wben  bis  sorrow  is 
a  secret!  Tbe  migbty  mercbant,  wbo  knows  tbat  in 
four-and-twenty  bours  tbe  World  must  be  astounded  by 
bis  insolvency,  will  walk  in  tbe  front  of  bis  confident 
creditor,  as  if  be  were  tbe  lord  of  a  thousand  argosies 
^-  tbe  meditating  suicide  will  smile  on  tbe  arm  of  a 
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e(»npanion,  as  if  to  breathe  in  this  sunny  world  were 
fte  moflt  ravishing  and  rapturous  bliss.  We  cling  to 
OUT  stations  in  our  fellow-creatures'  minds  and  me- 
mories;  we  know,  too  well,  the  frail  tenure  on  which 
ve  are  in  this  world,  great  and  considered  personages. 
Ezperience  makes  ns  shrink  from  the  specious  sneer 
of  sympathy;  and  when  we  are  ourselves  falliiig,  bitter 
Memory  whispers,  that  we  have  ourselves  been  ne- 
^leetfdL 

And  so  it  was,  that,  even  unto  these  infants,  Vivian 
Grey  dared  not  appear  other  than  a  gay  and  easy- 
hearted  man;  and  in  a  moment  he  was  dancing  them 
on  his  knee,  and  playing  with  their  curls,  and  joining 
m  their  pretty  prattle,  and  pressing  their  small  and 
fragrant  Ups. 

It  was  night  when  he  paced  down  — .  He  passed 
his  club;  that  club,  to  become  a  member  of  which,  had 
once  been  the  object  of  his  high  ambition,  and  to  gain 
which  privilege  had  cost  such  hours  of  canvassing; 
8uch  interference  of  noble  firiends ;  and  the  incurring  of 
favours  from  so  many  people,  "which  never  could  be 
forgotten!" 

A  desperate  feeling  actuated  him,  and  he  entered 
the  Clubhouse.  He  walked  into  the  great  saloon,  and 
met  some  fifty  "most  particular  Mends,"  all  of  whom 
asked  him,  "how  the  Marquess  did,"  or  "have  you 
Seen  Cleveland?"  and  a  thousand  other  as  comfortable 
queries.  At  length,  to  avoid  these  disagreeable  ren- 
contres,  and  indeed  to  rest  himself,  he  went  to  a  smaller 
and  more  private  room.  As  he  opened  the  door,  his 
eyes  lighted  upon  Cleveland. 

He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire.     T 

Vipian  Grey.   /.  15 
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were  011I7  two  other  persona  in  the  room:  one  was  a 
firiend  of  Cleveland's,  and  the  other  an  acquaintanee  oi 
Vivian's.     The  latter  was  writing  at  the  table. 

When  Vivian  saw  Cleveland,  he  would  have  r©- 
tired,  but  he  was  bid  to  "come  in,"  in  a  Yoice  of 
thunder. 

As  he  entered,  he  instantly  perceired  that  Cleve- 
land was  under  the  influence  of  wÄie.  When  in  this 
Situation,  unlike  other  men,  Mr.  Cleveland's  eondnet 
was  not  distinguished  by  anj  of  the  little  improprieties 
of  behaviour,  by  which  a  man  is  always  known  by  hiB 
friends  "to  be  very  drunk."  He  neither  reeled,  nor 
hiccuped,  nor  grew  maudlin.  The  effect  of  drinking 
upon  him,  was  only  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
Sensation  by  which  his  mind  was,  at  the  moment,  in- 
fluenced.  He  did  not  even  lose  the  consciousness  of 
identity  of  persons.  At  this  moment,  it  was  clear  to 
Vivian  that  Cleveland  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
extremest  passion:  his  eyes  rolled  widely,  and  seemed 
fixed  only  upon  vacancy.  As  Vivian  was  no  friend  to 
scenes  before  strangers,  he  bowed  to  the  two  gentlemen, 
and  saluted  Cleveland  with  his  wonted  cordialityj  but 
his  proffered  band  was  rudely  repelled. 

"Awayl"  exclaimed  Cleveland,  in  a  furious  tone; 
"I  have  no  friendship  for  traitors!" 

The  two  gentlemen  stared,  and  the  pen  of  the  writer 
stopped. 

"Cleveland!"  said  Vivian,  in  an  eamest  whisper, 
as  he  came  up  close  to  him;  —  "for  God^s  sake,  con- 
tain  yourself.  I  have  written  you  a  letter  which  ex- 
plains  all  —  but  — " 

"OutI  out  upon  you!  Out  upon  your  homed  words, 
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and  yotu*  soft  pbrases!     I  have  been  their  dnpe  too 
long;*'  aad  he  Struck  Viviaa. 

"Sir  John  Poynings!"  said  Vivian,  with  a  qtdver- 
ing  lip,  tnnuDg  to  the  gentleman  who  was  writiDg  at 
the  table  —  "we  were  school  fellows:  circumstances 
hare  prevented  us  ^m  meeting  often  in  after-life,  but 
I  aow  «sk  yon,  with  the  frankness  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance,  to  ^  me  the  sad  service  of  accompanying  me  in 
this  qnarrel  —  a  quarrel  which  I  call  Heaven  to  wit- 
UMS  is  not  of  mj  seeking/' 

The  Baronet,  who  was  in  the  Guards,  and,  althongh 
a  great  dandy,  quite  a  man  of  business  in  these  matters, 
immediately  rose  from  his  seat,  and  led  Vivian  to  a 
eomer  of  tJbe  room.  After  some  whispering,  he  turned 
round  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  bowed  to  him  with  a  very 
gignificant  look.  It  was  evident  that  Cleveland  com- 
prehended  his  meaning«,  for,  though  he  was  silent,  he 
immediately  pointed  to  the  other  gentleman  —  his 
friead,  Mr.  Castleton. 

"Mr.  Castleton,"  said  Sir  John,  giving  his  card, 
"Mr.  Grrey  will  accompany  me  to  my  rooms  in  Pall 
Mall;  it  is  now  ten  o'clock;  we  shall  wait  two  hours,  in 
which  time  I  hope  to  hear  from  you.  I  leave  time,  and 
place,  and  terms,  to  yourself.  I  only  wish  it  to  be 
miderstood,  that  it  is  the  particular  desire  of  my  prin- 
cipal  that  the  meeting  should  be  as  Speedy  as  pos- 
sible." 

Abont  eleven  o'clock,  the  oommunication  from  Mr. 
Castleton  arrived.  It  was  quite  evident  that  Cleveland 
was  sobered,  for  in  one  instance  Vivian  observed  that 
the  style  was  corrected  by  his  own  band.     The  hour 

was  eight  the  next  morning,  at Common,  about 

ßix  miles  from  town. 

15* 
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Poynings  wrote  to  a  professional  friend  tö  be  on 
the  ground  at  half-past  sevßn,  and  then  he  and  Vivian 
retired. 

Did  you  ever  fight  a  duel?  No!  nor  send  a  chal- 
lenge  eiüier?  Well!  you  are  fresh  indeed!  'Tis  an 
awkward  business  after  all  —  even  for  the  boldest. 
After  an  immense  deal  of  negotiation,  and  giving  your 
Opponent  every  opportunity  of  coming  tö  an  honoui^able 
understanding,  the  fatal  letter  is,  at  length,  signed, 
sealed,  and  sent.  You  pass  your  momings  at  your 
second's  apartments,  pacing  his  drawing-room,  with  a 
quivering  lip,  and  uncertain  step.  At  length  he  enters 
with  an  answer;  and  while  he  reads,  you  endeavour  to 
look  easy,  with  a  countenance  merry  with  the  most 
melancholy  smile.  You  have  no  appetite  for  dinner, 
but  you  are  too  brave  not  to  appear  at  table:  and  you 
are  called  out  after  the  second  glass  by  the  arrival  of 
your  solicitor,  who  comes  to  alter  your  will.  You  pass 
a  restless  night,  and  rise  in  the  moming  as  bilious  as  a 
Bengal  general.  Urged  by  impending  fate,  you  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  accommodate  matters:  but  in  the 
contest  between  your  pride  and  your  terror,  you,  at  the 
same  time,  prove  that  you  are  a  coward,  and  fail  in  the 
negotiation.  You  both  fire  —  and  miss  —  and  then 
the  seconds  interfere,  and  then  you  shake  hands,  every- 
thing  being  arranged  in  the  most  honourable  manner, 
and  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The 
next  day  you  are  seen  pacing  Bond  Street,  with  an 
erect  front,  and  a  flashing  eye  —  with  an  air  at  once 
dandyish  and  heroical  —  a  mixture,  at  the  same  time 
of  Brummeil  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

It  was  a  fine  February  moming.  Sir  John  drove 
Vivian  to  the  ground  in  his  cabriolet 
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"Nothing  like  a  cab,  Grey,  for  the  business  yon 
are  going  on.  You  glide  along  the  six  miles  in  sacb 
style,  that  it  actnally  makes  .you  quite  courageons.  I 
lemember  once  going  down,  on  a  similar  purpose,  in  a 
post  and  pair;  and  'pon  my  soul,  when  I  came  to  the 
gronnd,  my  band  sbook  so  that  I  could  scarcely  draw. 
Bnt  I  was  green  then.  Now,  when  I  go  in  my  cab, 
with  Philidor  with  bis  sixteen-mile-an-bour  paces,  egad! 
I  wing  my  man  in  a  trice;  and  take  all  the  parties 
home  to  Pall  Mall,  to  celebrate  the  event  with  a  grilled 
bone,  Havannabs,  and  Eegent's  pnncb.  Ab!  tberel 
that  is  Cleveland  that  we  have  jnst  passed,  going  to 
the  gronnd  in  a  chariot:  he  is  a  dead  man,  or  my  name 
18  not  Poynings  — " 

"Come,  Sir  John;  no  fear  of  Cleveland's  dying," 
Said  ^vian  with  a  smile. 

"Wbat,  you  mean  to  fire  in  the  air,  and  all  that 
sort  of  tbing?  —  sentimental,  but  slip-slop!" 

The  ground  is  measured  —  all  is  arranged.  Cleve- 
land, a  splendid  shot,  fired  first.  He  grazed  Vivian's 
elbow.  Vivian  fired  in  the  air.  The  seconds  interfered. 
Cleveland  was  implacable  —  and  "in  the  most  irregulär 
manner  ,^'  as  Sir  John  declared,  insisted  upon  another 
shoL  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  fired  quite  wild. 
Vivian  shot  at  random;  and  bis  bullet  pierced  Cleve- 
land's beart  Cleveland  sprang  nearly  two  yards  from 
the  ground,  and  then  feil  upon  bis  back.  In  a  moment 
Vivian  was  at  the  side  of  bis  fallen  antagonist;  but  the 
dying  man  '*made  no  sign"  —  he  stared  wildly,  and 
then  closed  bis  eyes  for  ever! 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

Whhn  Vivian  Grey  remembered  his  existence^  he 
fonnd  himself  in  bed.  The  curtains  of  his  condi  wme 
closed;.  but,  as  he  stared  around  him,  tibej  irere  soMj 
Tfididrawn,  and  a  face  that  recalled  ereiythiiig  to  his 
recoUection,  gazed  apon  him  with  a  look  of  afiedionate 
«nxiety. 

"M7  father!"  exclaimed  Vivian  —  but  the  finget 
pressed  on  the  parental  lip  wamed  him  to  silence.  His 
father  knelt  bj  his  side,  and  then  the  cnrtains  were 
mgain  dosed. 

Six  weeks,  unconsciously  to  Vivian,  had  elapsed 
since  the  fatal  day,  and  he  was  now  recoveiing  &om 
the  effects  of  a  fever,  from  which  his  medical  attenr 
dants  had  supposed  he  never  coold  have  raliied.  And 
what  had  been  the  past?  It  did,  indeed,  seem  like  a 
hot  and  feverish  dream.  Here  was  he,  once  more  in 
his  öwn  quiet  room,  watched  over  by  his  beloved 
parents;  and  had  there  then  ever  existed  such  beings 
as  the  Marquess,  and  Mrs.  Lorraine,  and  Cleveland,  or 
were  they  only  the  actors  in  a  vision?  "It  must  be 
so,"  thought  Vivian;  and  he  jumped  np  in  his  bed, 
and  stared  wildly  around  him.  "And  yet  it  was  a 
horrid  dream!  Murder!  horrible  murder!  —  and  so 
reall  so  palpable! — ^I  muse  upon  their  voices,  as  upon 
familiär  sounds,  and  I  recall  all  the  events,  not  as  the 
shadowy  incidents  of  sleep  —  that  mysterious  existeace, 
in  which  the  experience  of  a  Century  seemflLcaught  in 
the  breathing  of  a  second  —  but  as  the  natural,  and 
material  consequences  of  time  and  stirring  life.  0,  no ! 
it  Iß  töo  true!"  shrieked  the  wretched  sufferer,  as  his 
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eye  glanced  tipon  a  despatch-box  wbicb  was  on  the 
table,  and  which  bad  been  given.to  bim  hj  Lord  Ca- 
rabas;  "it  is  true!  it  is  true!  Murder!  murder!"  He 
foamed  at  tbe  moutb,  and  sunk  exbaasted  on  bis 
jäUow. 

Bnt  tbe  buman  mind  can  master  manj  sorrows,  and 
after  a  desperate  relapse,  and  anotber  miraculous  rally, 
\lvian  Grey  rose  from  bis  bed. 

"My  fatber!  I  fear  tbat  I  sball  Uve!" 

"Hope,  ratber,  my  beloved!" 

"Oh!  wby  sbould  I  bope?"  and  tbe  sufferer's  bead 
sank  npon  bis  breast. 

"Do  not  give  way,  my  son;  all  will  yet  be  well, 
and  we  sball  all  yet  be  happy,"  said  tbe  fatber,  witb 
Streaming  eyes. 

"Happy!  ob,  not  in  this  world,  my  fatber!" 

"Vivian,  my  dearest,  your  motber  visited  you  tbis 
moming,  but  you  were  asleep.  She  was  quite  bappy 
to  find  you  slumbering  so  calmly." 

•^And  yet  my  dreams  were  not  the  dreams  of  joy. 
—  O,  my  motber!  you  were  wont  to  smile  upon  me  — 
alas!  you  smiled  upon  your  sorrow." 

"Vivian,  my  beloved!  you  must  indeed  restrain 
your  feelings.  At  your  age,  life  cannot  be  the  lost 
game  you  tbink  it.  A  little  repose,  and  I  sball  yet 
see  my  boy  tbe  bonour  to  society  which  he  deserres 
to  be." 

"Alas!  my  fatber,  you  know  not  what  I  feel!  Tbe 
Bpringiness  of  my  mind  has  gone.  0  man,  what  a  vain 
fool  tbou  art!  Nature  has  been  too  bountiful  to  thee. 
She  has  given  thee  the  best  of  friends,  and  thou  valuest 
not  the  gift  of  exceeding  price,  until  thy  griefs  are 
past  even  friendsbip'fi  eure,     0,  mj  fatber  l  'wYiy  Ä&  "^ 
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leave  thee?"  and  he  seized  Mr.  6rey*s  hand  with  con- 
vulsive  grasp. 

Time  flew  on,  even  in  this  house  of  sorrow.  "My 
boy,"  said  Mr.  Grey  to  his  son  one  day,  "your  moiher 
and  I  have  been  Consulting  together  about  you;  and 
we  think,  now  that  you  have  somewhat  recovered  your 
strength,  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  leave  England  for 
a  Short  .time.  The  novelty  of  travel  will  relieve  your 
mind,  without  too  much  exciting  it;  and  if-you  can 
manage  by  the  autumn  to  settle  down  anywhere  within 
a  thousand  miles  of  England,  why  we  will  come  and 
join  you,  and  you  know  that  will  be  very  pleasant. 
What  say  you  to  this  little  plan?" 

In  a  few  weeks  after  this  proposition  had  been 
made,  Vivian  Grey  was  in  Germany.  He  wandered 
for  some  months  in  that  beautifal  land  of  rivers,  among 
which  flows  the  Rhine,  matchless  in  its  loveliness;  and 
at  length  the  pilgrim  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet  at 
Heidelberg,  in  which  city  Vivian  proposed  taking  up 
his  residence.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  place  of  surpassing 
loveliness;  where  all  the  romantic  wildness  of  Gennan 
scenery  is  blended  with  the  soft  beauty  of  the  Italian. 
An  immense  piain,  which,  in  its  extent'and  luxuriance, 
reminds  you  of  the  fertile  tracts  of  Lombardy,  is  bor- 
dered  on  one  side  by  the  Bergstrasse  Mountains,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  ränge  of  the  Vosges.  Situate  on 
the  river  Neckar,  in  a  ravine  of  the  Bergstrasse,  amid 
mountains  covered  with  vines,  is  Heidelberg:  its  ruined 
Castle  backing  the  city,  and  still  frowning  from  one  of 
the  most  comtnanding  heights.  In  the  middle  of  the 
broad  piain  may  be  distinguished  the  shining  spires 
of  Mannheim,  Worms,  and  Frankenthal;  and  pouring 
its  rieh  stream  through  this  luxuriant  land,  the  beauti- 
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fal  and  aboonding  Rhine  receives  the  tribute  of  the 
Neckar.     The  ränge  of  the  Yosges  forms  the  extreme 


To  the  little  world  of  the  little  city  of  which  he 
was  now  an  habitant,  Vivian  Grey  did  not  appear  a 
broken-hearted  man.  He  llved  neither  as  a  recluse  nor 
a  misanthrope.  He  became  extremely  addicted  to  field 
Sports,  especially  to  hunting  the  wild  boar;  for  he 
feared  nothing  so  much  as  thonght,  and  dreaded  nothing 
so  much  as  the  solitude  of  his  own  Chamber.  He  was 
an  early  riser,  to  escape  from  hideous  dreams;  and  at 
break  of  dawn,  he  wandered  among  the  wild  passes  of 
the  Bergstrasse;  or,  climbing  a  lofty  ridge,  was  a 
watcher  for  the  rising  sun;  and  in  the  evening  he  sailed 
npon  the  star-lit  Neckar. 
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BOOK     V. 

CHAPTEK  I. 

Thou  rapid  Aar!  ihj  waves  are  swoUen  by  the 
snows  of  a  thonsand  hüls  —  but  for  whom  are  thy 
leaping  waters  fed?  —  Is  it  for  the  Rbine? 

Calmly,  0  placid  Neckar,  does  thy  blue  stream 
glide  through  thy  vine-clad  vales;  but  calmer  seenis 
thy  conrse  when  it  touches  the  rushing  Rhine! 

How  fragrant  are  the  banks  which  are  cooled  by 
thy  dark-green  waters,  thou  tranquil  Maine!  —  but  is 
not  the  perfume  sweeter  of  the  gardens  of  the  Rhine? 

Thou  impetuous  Nah!  I  lingered  by  thine  islands 
of  nightingales,  and  I  asked  thy  rushmg  waters  why 
they  disturbed  the  music  of  thy  groves?  They  told 
me,  they  were  hastening  to  the  Rhine! 

Red  Moselle !  fierce  is  the  swell  of  thy  spreading 
course;  but  why  do  thy  broad  waters  blush  when  they 
meet  the  Rhine? 

Thou  delicate  Meuse!  how  clear  is  the  current  of 
thy  limpid  wave;  as  the  wife  yields  to  the  husband,  do 
thy  pure  waters  yield  to  the  Rhine!' 

And  thou,  triumphant  and  imperial  River,  flushed 
with  the  tribute  of  these  vassal  streams!  thou  art  thy- 
self  a  tributary,  and  hastenest  even  in  the  pride  of 
conquest  to  confess  thine  own  vassalage!  But  no 
superior  stream  exults  in  the  homage  of  thy  servile 
waters:  the  Ocean,  the  etemal  Ocean,  alone  comes  for- 
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ward  to  receive  täiyjdss!  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  a«  a 
parent,  he  welcsomes  with  prond  joy  bis  gifted  child^ 
the  ofifepring  of  bis  bonour;  tby  duty  —  bis  deligbt; 
Ay  tribute  — '  tbine  own  glory! 

Once  more  npon  tby  banks,  most  beauteous  Kbine! 
In  tbe  epring-time  of  my  youtb  I  gazed  on  tbee,  and 
deemed  tbee  matcbless.  Tby  vine-enamoured  moun- 
tains,  tby  spreading  waters,  tby  traditionary  crags,  tby 
sbining  cities,  tbe  sparkling  villages  of  tby  winding 
sbores,  tby  antique  convents,  tby  grey  and  silent 
Castles,  tbe  purple  glories  of  tby  radiant  grape,  tbe 
vivid  tints  of  tby  teeming  flowers ,  tbe  fragrance  of  tby 
flky,  the  melody  of  tby  birds,  wbose  carols  teil  tbe 
pleasures  of  tbeir  sunny  woods;  are  they  less  lovely 
now,  le«s  beaiitifdl,  less  sweet? 

The  keen  emotions  of  onr  youtb  are  often  tbe  oc- 
easion  of  our  estimating  too  ardently;  but  tbe  first  Im- 
pression of  beauty,  thougb  often  overcbarged,  is  seldom 
sapplanted:  and  as  the  first  great  autbor  which  be 
reads  is  reverenced  by  tbe  boy  as  tbe  most  immortal, 
and  the  first  beautiful  woman  tbat  be  meets  is  sancti- 
fied  by  bim  as  tbe  most  adorable;  so  tbe  impres- 
sions  created  upon  us  by  tbose  scenes  of  nature  which 
first  realise  the  romance  of  our  reveries  never  escape 
from  our  minds,  and  are  ever  consecrated  in  our  me- 
mories;  —  and  thus  some  great  spirits,  after  having 
played  tbeir  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  have  re- 
tired  from  the  blaze  of  courts  and  cities,  to  the  sweet 
seclusion  of  some  spot,  with  which  they  have  acci- 
dentally  met  in  the  earliest  years  of  tbeir  career. 

But  we  are  to  speak  of  one  who  bad  retired  from 
the  World  before  bis  time. 

Upwards  of  a  jr^är  had  elapsed  since  Vmau  Q^wy 
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left  England.  The  mode  of  life  which  he  pnrsaed  at 
Heidelberg  for  many  months,  has  alreadj  been  men- 
tioned.  He  feit  himself  a  broken-hearted  man,  and 
looked  for  death,  whose  delay  was  no  blessing;  bnt 
the  feelings  of  youth  which  had  misled  him  in  bis 
buming  hours  of  joy,  equally  deceived  him  in  hiß  days 
of  sorrow.  He  lived;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  fonnd 
each  day  that  life  was  less  burdensome.  The  tmih  is, 
that  if  it  be  the  lot  of  man  to  suffer,  it  is  also  bis 
fortune  to  forget  Oblivion  and  Sorrow  share  cur 
being,  as  Darkness  and  Light  divide  the  course  of 
time.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  endure  extremities, 
and  sorrows  soon  destroy  either  us  or  themselves.  Per- 
haps  the  fate  of  Niobe  is  no  fable,  but  a  type  of  the 
callousness  of  our  nature.  There  is  a  time  in  human 
suffering  when  succeeding  sorrows  are  but  like  snow 
falling  on  an  iceberg.  It  is  indeed  horrible  to  think 
that  our  peace  of  mind  should  arise,  not  firom  a  retro- 
spection  of  the  past,  but  from  a  forgetfulness  of  it;  but, 
though  this  peace  be  produced  at  the  best  by  a  mental 
Opiate,  it  is  not  valueless;  and  Oblivion,  after  all,  is  a 
just  judge.  As  we  retain  but  a  faint  remembrance  of 
oür  felicity,  it  is  but  fair  that  the  smartest  stroke  of 
sorrow  should,  if  bitter,  at  least  be  brief.  But  in  feel- 
ing  that  he  might  yet  again  mingle  in  the  world, 
Vivian  Grey  also  feit  that  he  must  meet  mankind  with 
different  feelings,  and  view  their  pursuits  with  a  difPerent 
interest.  He  woke  firom  his  secret  sorrow  in  as  changed 
a  State  of  being  as  the  water  nymph  from  her  first  em- 
brace;  and  he  woke  with  a  new  possession,  not  only 
as  miraculous  as  Undine^s  soul,  but  gained  at  as  great 
a  price,  and  leading  to  as  bitter  results.  The  nymph 
woke  to  new  pleasures  and  to  new  sorrows;  and  inno- 
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Cent  as  an  Infant  sbe  d«emed  mankind  a  god,  and  tbe 
World  a  paradise.  Vivian  Grey  discovered  that  this 
deity  was  but  an  idol  of  brass,  and  tbis  garden  of  Eden 
bnt  a  savage  waste ;  for  if  tbe  river  nympb  bad  gained 
a  sonl,  he  bad  gained  experience. 

Experience  —  mysterious  spirit!  wbose  result  is 
feit  by  all,  wbose  nature  is  described  by  none.  Tbe 
^Either  wams  tbe  son  of  tby  approacb,  and  sometimes 
looks  to  tbee  as  bis  offspring^s  eure,  and  bis  own  con- 
flolation.  We  bear  of  Öiee  in  tbe  nursery  —  we  bear 
of  ihee  in  tbe  world  —  we  bear  of  tbee  in  books ;  but 
who  bas  recognised  tbee  until  be  was  tby  subject,  and 
wbo  bas  discovered  tbe  object  of  so  mucb  fame,  until 
be  bas  kissed  tby  cbain?  To  gain  tbee  is  tbe  work  of 
all,  and  tbe  curse  of  all ;  tbou  art  at  tbe  same  time  ne- 
cessary  to  our  bappiness,  and  destructive  of  our  felici- 
ty;  tbou  art  tbe  saviour  of  all  tbings,  and  tbe  dcstroyer 
of  all  tbings;  our  best  friend,  and  our  bitterest  enemy; 
for  tbou  teacbest  us  trutb,  and  that  trutb  is  —  despair. 
Ye  youtb  of  England,  would  that  ye  could  read  tbis 
riddle! 

To  wake  from  your  Lright  hopes,  and  feel  that  all 
is  vanity  —  to  be  roused  from  your  crafty  plans,  and 
know  that  all  is  worthless,  is  a  bitter,  but  your  sure, 
destiny.  Escape  is  impossible;  for  despair  is  tbe  price 
of  conviction.  How  many  centuries  have  fled,  since 
Solomon,  in  bis  cedar  palaces,  sung  tbe  vanity  of  man! 
Though  bis  harp  was  golden,  and  bis  throne  of  ivory, 
his  feelings  were  not  less  keen,  and  bis  conviction  not 
less  complete.  How  many  sages  of  all  uations  have, 
since  tbe  monarch  of  Jerusalem,  ecboed  his  sad  philo- 
sopby!  yet  tbe  vain  bubble  still  glitters,  and  still 
aUures,  and  must  for  ever. 
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Tbe  genealogy  of  Experi^ce  is  brief;  for  £x- 
perience  is  tbe  child  of  Thought,  and  Thooght  iB  the 
child  of  Action.  We  cannot  leam  men  from  book% 
nor  can  we  form,  from  written  descriptions,  a  more  ae- 
curate  idea  of  the  movements  of  the  human  faeart,  than 
we  can  of  the  movements  of  natore.  A  man  may  read 
all  his  life,  and  form  no  conception  of  the  rush  of  a 
mountain  lorrent,  or  the  waving  of  a  forest  of  pines  in 
a  storm;  and  a  man  may  study  in  his  closet  the  heart 
of  his  fellow-creatures  for  ever,  and  have  no  idea  of  tfa# 
power  of  ambition,  or  the  strength  of  revenge. 

It  is  when  we  have  acted  ourselves,  and  have  aee» 
others  acting;  it  is  when  we  bare  laboured  oursdlves 
imder  the  influenae  of  our  passions,  and  bare  seen  otbers 
labouring;  it  is  when  our  great  hopes  have  been  at- 
tained,  or  have  been  baulked;  it  is  when,  after  having 
had  the  human  heart  revealed  to  us,  we  have  the  firat 
opportunity  to  think;  it  is  then,  that  the  whole  truth 
lights  upon  US;  it  is  then  that  we  ask  of  ourselves 
whether  it  be  wise  to  endure  such  anxiety  of  mind, 
such  agitation  of  spirit,  such  haiTOwing  of  the  soul,  to 
gain  what  may  cease  to  interest  to-morrow,  or  for  which, 
at  the  best,  a  few  years  of  enjoyment  can  alone  be 
afforded;  it  is  then  that  we  waken  to  the  hoUowness 
of  all  human  things;  it  is  then  that  the  sayings  of  sagea 
and  the  warnings  of  prophets  are  explained  and  under- 
stood;  it  is  tben  that  we  gabi  Experience. 

Vivian  Grey  was  now  about  to  join,  for  the  second 
time,  the  great  and  agitated  crowd  of  beings,  who  aife 
all  intent  in  the  search  after  that  undiscoverable  talig- 
man  —  Happiness.  That  he  entertained  any  hope  of 
being  the  suceessful  ihquirer,  is  not  to  be  imagined. 
He  considered  that  the  happiest  moment  in  human  life 
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is  exacdy  the  Sensation  of  a  sailor  who  has  escaped  a 
shipwreck ;  and  that  the  mere  belief  that  his  wishes  are 
to  be  inddiged,  is  the  greatest  bliss  enjoyed  by  man. 

How  far  bis  belief  was  correct,  how  be  prospered 
in  this,  bis  second  venture  on  the  great  ocean  of  life, 
it  is  onr  business  to  relate.  There  were  moments  wben 
he  wished  himself  neither  experienced  nor  a  philosopher 
—  moments  wben  he  looked  back  to  the  lost  paradise 
of  his  innocent  boybood  —  those  glorious  hours,  wben 
the  unruffled  river  of  his  Life  mirrored  the  cloudless 
heaven  of  his  Hope! 


CHAPTEK  IL 

ViviAN  puUed  up  his  horse  as  he  ascended  through 
the  fine  beech  wood  which  leads  immediately  to  the 
city  of  Frankfort,  from  the  Darmstadt  road.  The  crowd 
seemed  to  increase  every  moment,  but  as  they  were  all 
hastening  the  same  way,  his  progress  was  not  much 
impeded.  It  was  Frankfort  fair;  and  all  countenances 
were  expressive  of  that  excitement  which  we  always 
experience  at  great  meetings  of  our  fellow  creatiires; 
whether  the  assemblies  be  for  slaughter,  pleasure,  or 
profit,  and  whether  or  not  we  ourselves  join  in  the 
banquet,  the  battle,  or  the  fair.  At  the  top  of  the  hill 
is  an  old  Eoman  tower ,  and  from  this  point  the  flourisbing 
city  of  Frankfort,  with  its  picturesque  Catbedral,  its 
numerous  villas,  and  beautiful  gardens  in  the  middle 
of  the  fertile  Valley  of  the  Maine ,  burst  upon  Vivian's 
sight  fOn  Crossing  the  bridge  over  the  river,  the  crowd 
became  almost  impassable,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficolty  that  Yivian  steered  his  way  through  th^e  old 
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narrow  winding  streets,  füll  of  lall  andent  lionfles,  VitÜ .. 
heavy  casements  and  notched  gable  enda.  Theße  rtruo- 
tures  did  not,  Jiowever,  at  the  present  moment,  gü^ 
the  traveller  with  their  nsual  sombre  and  antiqae  ap- 
pearance:  their  outside  walls  were,  in  most  instanees, 
covered  with  pieces  of  broad  cloth  of  the  most  sbowy 
colours;  red,  blue,  and  yellow  predominating.  These 
Standards  of  trade  were  not  merely  used  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  exhibiting  the  quality  of  the  articles  sold  in  the 
interior;  bat,  also,  of  inforraing  the  curious  traveller, 
the  name  and  nation  of  their  adventurous  owners.  In- 
scriptions  in  German,  French,  Russian,  English,  Italiaii, 
and  even  Hebrew,  appeared  in  striking  characters  on 
each  woollen  specimen  *,  and ,  as  if  these  were  not  Btiffi- 
cient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passenger,  an  active* 
apprentice,  or  assistant,  commented  in  eloquent  terms 
on  the  peculiar  faimess  and  honesty  of  his  master.  The 
public  Squares,  and  other  open  Spaces,  and  indeed  every 
spot  which  was  secure  from  the  hurrying  wheels  of  the 
heavy  old-fashioned  coaches  of  the  Frankfort  aristocracy, 
and  the  spirited  pawings  of  their  sleek  and  long-tailed 
coach  horses,  were  covered  with  large  and  showy  booths, 
which  groaned  under  the  accumulated  treasures  of  all 
coimtries :  French  silks  and  French  clocks,  rivalled 
Manchester  cottons  and  Sheffield  cutlery;  and  assisted 
to  attract  or  entrap  the  gazer,  in  Company  with  Venetian 
chains,  Neapolitan  coral,  and  Vienna  pipeheads:  here 
was  the  booth  of  a  great  bookseller,  who  looked  to  the 
approaching  Leipsic  fair  for  some  consolation  for  his 
slow  sale,  and  the  bad  taste  of  the  people  of  Frankfort; 
and  there  was  a  dealer  in  Bologna  sausages,  who  feit 
quite  convinced  that  in  some  things  the  taste  of  the 
Frankfort  public  was  by  no  means  to  be  lightly  spoken 
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of.  All  was  bnstle,  bargaining,  and  business:  there 
were  qnairels  and  conversation  in  all  languages;  and 
Vivian  Grey,  although  he  had  no  chance  either  of 
vmnlng  or  losing  money,  was  amused. 

At  last,  Vivian  gained  the  High  Street;  and  here, 
thongh  the  crowd  was  not  less,  the  space  was  greater; 
and  so  in  time  he  arrived  at  the  grand  hotel  of  "the 
Soman  Emperor,"  where  he  stopped.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  he  coidd  be  informed  wliethcr  Baron  Julius 
von  Konigstein  at  present  honoured  that  respectable 
establisment  with  bis  presence;  for,  although  Vivian  did 
Bometimes  sncceed  in  obtaining  an  audience  of  a  hurry- 
ing  waiter,  that  personage,  when  in  a  hurry,  has  a  pe- 
coliar  habit  of  never  attending  to  a  question  which  a 
traveller  addresses  to  bim.  In  this  dilemma  Vivian 
was  saluted  by  a  stately-looking  personage  above  the 
common  height  He  was  dressed  in  a  very  splendid 
uniform  of  green  and  gold,  covered  with  cmbroidery, 
and  glittering  with  frogs.  He  wore  a  cocked  hat,  adorned 
with  a  flowing  parti-coloured  plume,  and  from  bis  broad 
golden  belt  was  suspended  a  weapon  of  singular  shape, 
and  costly  workmaiisliip.  This  personage  was  as  stiff 
and  stately  as  he  was  magnificent.  His  eyes  were  stu- 
diously  preserved  from  the  profanation  of  meeting  the 
ground,  and  his  well-supported  neck  scldom  con- 
descended  to  move  from  its  perpendicular  position.  His 
coat  was  buttoned  to  the  chin  and  over  the  breast,  with 
the  exception  of  one  small  aperture,  which  was  ele- 
gantly  fiUed  up  by  a  delicate  white  cambric  handker- 
cbief,  very  redolent  of  rieh  perfumes.  This  gorgeous 
gentleman,  who  might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  elec- 
tor  of  the  German  Empire,  had  the  German  Empire 
been  in  existence,   or  the  govemor  of  the  city  at  titkf 
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least,  tumed  out  to  be  the  cbassenr  of  the  Baron  von 
Konigstein;  and  with  bis  courtly  assistance,  Virian 
soon  found  bimself  ascending  tbe  staurcase  of  the  Boman 
Emperor. 

Yivian  was  usbered  into  an  apartment,  in  wbich  be 
found  tbree  or  four  individuals  at  breakfast.  A  middle- 
aged  man  of  distinguisbed  appearance,  in  a  splendid 
cbamber  robe,  sprung  up  from  a  many-cmsbioned  easy- 
cbair,  and  seized  bis  band  as  be  was  announced. 

"M7  dear  Mr.  Grey!  I  bave  left  notes  för  you  at 
tbe  principal  boteis.  And  bow  is  Eugene?  wild  blood 
for  a  Student,  bat  an  excellent  beart  —  and  you  bare 
been  so  kind  to  bim !  He  feels  under  sucb  particular- 
obligations  to  you.  Will  you  breakfast?  —  Ab!  I  see 
you  smile  at  my  supposing  a  borseman  unbreakfasted. 
And  bave  you  ridden  bere  from  Heidelberg  tbis  moming? 
Impossible!  Only  from  Darmstadt!  I  tbougbt  so!  You 
were  at-«tbe  Opera  tben  last  nigbt.  And  bow  is  tbe 
little  Signora?  We  are  to  gain  ber  tbougb!  trust  tbe 
good  people  of  Frankfort  for  tbat!  Pray  be  seated,  but 
really  I  am  forgetting  tbe  commonest  rules  of  breeding. 
Next  tö  tbe  pleasure  of  baving  friends,  is  tbat  of  in- 
troducing  tbem  to  eacb  otber  —  Prince,  you  will  bave 
great  pleasure  in  being  introduced  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Grey  —  Mr.  Grey!  —  Prince  Salvinski!  my  particular 
friend,  Prince  Salvinski.  Tbe  Count  von  Altenburgh! 
Mr.  Grey!  my  very  particular  friend,  tbe  Count  von 
Altenburgb.  And  the  Cbevalier  de  Boeffleurs!  Mr.  Grey! 
my  most  particular  friend,  tbe  Cbevalier  de  Boeffleurs." 

Baron  Julius  von  Konigstein  was  minister  to  tbe 
Diet  of  Frankfort,  from  a  first-rate  German  Power.  In 
person  be  was  sbort,  but  delicately  formed;  bis  bead  a 
little  bald,  but  as  be  was  only  five-and-thirty,  tbis  could; 
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Bcarcely  be  from  age;  and  his  remaining  hair,  black, 
glossy,  and  curling,  proved  that  their  companion  ring* 
lets  had  not  been  long  lost.  His  features  were  small, 
bat  not  otherwise  remarkable;  except  a  pair  of  liquid 
black  eyes,  of  great  size,  whicb  would  have  hardly 
become  a  stoic,  and  wbich  gleamed  with  great  meaning, 
and  perpetaal  animation. 

"I  understand,  Mr.  Grey,  tbat  you  are  a  regulär 
philosopher.  Pray  who  is  the  favourite  master?  Kant 
or  Fichte?  or  is  there  any  other  new  star  who  has 
discovered  the  oi*igin  of  our  essence,  and  proved  the 
non-necessity  of  eating?  Count,  let  me  help  you  to  a 
Httle  more  of  these  saucisses  aux  choux.  I  am  afiraid, 
from  Engene^s  account,  that  you  are  almost  past  re- 
demption;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  although  I  am 
very  desirous  of  being  your  physician  and  effecting 
your  eure,  Frankfort  will  supply  me  with  very  few 
means  to  work  your  recovery.  If  you  could  but  get  me 
an  appointment  once  again  to  your  delightful  London, 
I  might  indeed  produce  some  effect;  or  were  I  even  at 
Berlin,  or  at  your  delicious  Vienna,  Count  Altenburgh! 
(the  Count  bowed);  or  at  that  Paradise  of  women, 
Warsaw,  Prince  Salvinskiü  (the  Prince  bowed);  or  at 
Paris,  Chevalier!!!  (the  Chevalier  bowed);  why  then, 
indeed,  you  should  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  an 
excuse  for  being  in  low  spirits  "virith  Julius  von  Konig- 
stem!   But,  Frankfort,  —  eh!   de  Boeffleurs?" 

"Oh!  Frankfort!"  sighed  the  French  Chevalier, 
who  was  also  attached  to  a  mission  in  this  very  city, 
and  who  was  thinking  of  his  own  gay  Boulevards,  and 
hifl  brilliant  Tuileries. 

"We  are  mere  Citizens  here!"  continued  the  Baron, 
taking  a  long  pinch  of  snnff,  —  "mere  citizeual    üo 

16* 
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you  snuff?"  and  here  he  extended  to  Vivian  a  gold 
box,  covered  with  the  portrait  of  a  crowned  bead,  sur- 
rounded  with  diamonds.  "A  present  from  tbe  King  of 
Sardinia,  when  I  negotiated  tbe  marriage  of  tbe. Duke 
of  —  and  bis  niece,  and  settled  tbe  long-agitated  con- 
troversy  about  tbe  rigbt  of  ancbovy  fisbing  on  tbe  left  ' 
sbore  of  the  Mediterranean. 

"But  tbe  womön,"  continued  tbe  Baron,  "tbe 
women  —  that  iß  a  different  thing.  Tbere  is  some 
amusement  among  the  little  bourgeoises,  who  are.glad 
enough  to  get  rid  of  their  commercial  beaus;  wbose 
small  talk,  after  a  waltz,  is  about  bills  of  exebange, 
mixed  up  with  a  little  patriotism  about  their  free  city, 
and  some  chatter  about  what  they  call  —  *tbe  fine 
arts;'  their  awful  collections  of  'the  Dutch  scbool:'  — 
ßchool  forsooth!  a  cabbage,  by  Gerard  Dow!  and  a 
candlestick,  by  Mieris!  And  now  will  you  take  a 
basin  of  soup,  and  warm  yourself,  while  bis  Highness 
continues  bis  account  of  being  frozen  to  death  tbis 
spring  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc:  how  was  it,  Prince?'* 

"Yoür  Bügbness  bas  been  a  great  traveller?"  said 
Vivian. 

"I  have  seen  a  little  of  most  countries:  these  things 
are  interesting  enough  when  we  are  young;  but  when 
we  get  a  little  more  advanced  in  life,  tbe  novelty 
wears  off,  and  the  excitement  ceases.  I  have  been  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Europe  I  have  seen 
everything  except  the  miracles  of  Prince  Hobenlobe. 
In  Asia  everything  except  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  In 
Africa,  I  have  seen  everything  but  Timbuctoo*,  and  in 
America,  everything  except  CrokQr's  ]\(ountains." 

Next  to  eating,  music  is  the  business  in  which  an 
Austrian  is  most  interested,  and  Count  von  Altenburgb 
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having  had  the  misfortune  of  destroying,  for  the  present, 
one  great  soorce  of  bis  enjoyment,  became  now  very 
aBxious .  to  know  what  chance  there  existed  of  his 
receiving  some  consolation  from  the  other.  Pushing 
his  plate  briskly  from  bim,  he  demanded  with  an 
anxious  air  —  "Can  any  gentleman  inform  me  what 
chance  there  is  of  the  Signora  Coming?" 

"No  news  to  day,"  said  the  Baron,  with  a  monmful 
look;  "I  am  abnost  in  despair;  —  what  do  you  think 
of  the  last  notes  that  have  been  interchanged?" 

"Very  little  chance/'  said  the  Chevalier  de  Boeffleors, 
shaking  his  head;  "really  these  burghers,  with  all  their 
affected  enthusiasm,  have  managed  the  business  ex- 
ceedingly  bad.  No  opera  can  possibly  sncceed,  that  is 
not  conducted  by  a  committee  of  noblemen." 

"Certainly!"  said  the  Baron;  "we  are  sure  then  to 
have  the  best  singers,  and  be  in  the  Gazette  the  same 
season." 

"Which  is  much  better,  I  think,  Von  Konigstein, 
than  paying  our  bills,  and  receiving  no  pleasure." 

"But,"  continued  the  Baron,  "these  clumsy  burghers, 
with  their  affected  enthusiasm,  as  you  well  observe, 
who  could  have  contemplated  such  novices  in  diplo- 
macy!  Whatever  may  be  the  issue,  I  can  at  least  lay 
my  head  upon  my  pillow,  and  feel  that  I  have  done 
my  duty.  Did  not  I,  de  Boeffleurs,  first  place  the 
negotiation  on  a  basis  of  acknowledged  feasibility  and 
mutual  benefit?  Who  drew  the  protocol,  I  should  like 
to  know?  Who  baffled  the  intrigues  of  the  English 
Minister,  the  Lord  Amelius  Fitz-fudge  Boroughby? 
Who  sat  up  one  whole  night  with  the  Signora's  friend, 
the  Russian  Ehvoy,  Baron  Squallonoff  —  and  wh^ 
▼ae  it  that  first  arranged  about  the  extra  cliai\ot?^y* 
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and  here  tlie  representative  of  a  first-rate  Grerman 
Power  looked  Tery  much  like  «  resigned  patriot,  who 
feels  tHat  he  deserves  a  ribbon. 

"No  doubt  of  it,  my  dear  von  Konigstein,"  echoed 
the  Frencb  Charg^  d' Affaires,  '^and  I  tbink,  wbatever 
may  be  the  result,  that  I,  too,  may  look  back  to  this 
negotiation  with  no  migratified  feelings.  Had  the 
arrangement  been  left  as  I  had  wished,  merely  to  the 
ministers  of  the  Great  Powers,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Signora  would  have  been  singing  this  night  in  cur 
Opera  House." 

"What  is  the  grand  point  of  difference  at  present?" 
asked  the  Austrian. 

"A  terrific  one,"  said  the  Baron;  "the  lady  de- 
manded  twenty  Covers,  two  tables,  two  carriages,  one 
of  which  I  arranged  should  be  a  chäriot;  tha£  at  least 
the  town  owes  to  me;  and,  what  eise?  merely  a  town 
mansion  and  establishment.  Exerting  myself  day  and 
night,  these  terms  were,  at  length,  agreed  to  by  the 
municipality,  and  the  lady  was  to  ride  over  from 
Dannstadt  to  sign  and  seal.  In  the  coorse  of  her  ride, 
she  took  a  corsed  fancy  to  the  oountry  villa  of  a  great 
Jew  banker,  and  since  that  moment  the  arrangement 
has  gone  off.  We  have  offered  her  everything  —  the 
commandant^s  country  castle  —  his  lady's  country 
farm  —  the  villa  of  the  director  of  the  Opera  —  the 
retreat  of  our  present  prima  donna  •—  all  in  vain.  We 
have  even  hinted  at  a  temporary  repose  in  a  neigh- 
bouring  royal  residence  —  but  all  useless.  The  banker 
and  the  Signora  are  equally  intractable,  and  Frankfort 
is  in  despair." 

"She  ought  to  have  signed  and  sealed  at  Darm- 
ßtadt, "  said  the  Count,  very  indignantly. 
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"To  be  snrel  —  they  should  have  closed  npon 
ker  caprice,  and  taken  her  when  she  was  in  the 
fency." 

"Talking  of  Opera  girls,"  commenced  the  Polish 
Prince,  "I  remember  the  Countess  Katszinski  — " 

"Tour  Highness  has  nothing  upon  your  plate," 
qnickly  retorted  the  Baron,  who  was  in  no  humour  for 
a  Story. 

"Nothing  more,  thank  you,"  continued  the  Prince: 
"as  I  was  saying,  I  remember  the  Countess  Kats- 
Kinski  — ''  but  just  at  this  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  Emstorff  entered  and  handed  a  dispatch  to  the 
Baron,  recommending  it  to  his  Excellency^s  particular 
attention. 

"Business,  I  suppose"  said  the  Plenipotentiary:  "it 
may  wait  tili  to-morrow." 

"From  M.  Clarionet,  your  Excellency." 

"From  M.  Clarionet!"  eagerly  exclaimed  the  Baron, 
and  tore  open  the  epistle.  "Gentlemen!  congratulate 
me  —  congratulate  yourselves  —  congratulate  Frank- 
fort;" and  the  diplomatist,  overcome,  leant  back  in  his 
diair.  **ßhe  is  ours,  Salvinski!  she  is  ours,  Von  Alten- 
burghl  she  is  ours,  my  dear  de  Boeffleurs!  Mr.  Grey, 
you  are  most  fortunate;  the  Signora  has  signed  and 
sealed  —  all  is  arranged  —  she  sings  to -night!  What 
a  fine  spirited  body  is  this  Frankfort  raunicipality! 
what  elevation  of  soul !  what  genuine  enthusiasm !  — 
eh!  de  Boeffleurs?" 

"Most  genuine!"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  who 
hated  German  music  with  all  his  heart,  and  was  now 
humming  an  air  from  La  Dame  Blanche. 

"But  mind,  my  dear  friend  —  this  is  a  secret,  a 
cabinet  secret  —  the  municipality   are   to   have  Ütf* 
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gratification  of  announcing  the  event  to  the  city  in  a 
public  decree  —  it  is  but  fair.  I  feel  that  I  have  only 
to  hint,  to  secure  your  silence." 

At  this  moment,  with  a  thonsand  protestations  of 
secrecy,  the  party  broke  up,  each  hastening  to  have 
the  credit  of  first  spreading  the  joyful  intelligence 
through  the  circles,  and  of  depriving  the  FranMort 
Senate  of  their  hard-earned  gratification.  The  Baron, 
who  was  in  high  spirits,  ordered  the  carriage  to  drive 
Vivian  i*ound  the  ramparts,  where  he  was  to  be  intro- 
duced  to  some  of  the  most  fashionable  beauties,  previous 
to  the  evening  triumph. 


CHAPTER  TTT. 

Vivian  passed  a  week  very  agreeably  at'Frankfort 
In  [the  Baron  and  his  Mends  he  found  the  companions 
that  he  had  need  of;  their  conversation  and  pursuits 
diverted  his  mind  without  engaging  his  feelings,  and 
allowed  him  no  pause  to  brood.  There  were  moments, 
indeed,  when  he  found  in  the  Baron  a  companion 
neither  frivolous  nor  uninstrüctive.  His  Excellency 
had  travelled  in  most  countries,  and  had  profited  by 
his  travels.  His  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was  equalled 
by  his  knowledge  of  them;  and  his  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Europe  enriched 
his  conversation  with  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  to  which 
his  lively  talents  did  ample  justice.  He  seemed  fond, 
at  times,  of  showing  Vivian  that  he  was  not  a  mere 
artificial  man  of  the  world,  destitute  of  all  feelings,  and 
thinkiüg  only  of  himself :   he  recurred  with  satisfaction 
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to  moments  of  bis  life,  when  bis  passions  had  been  in 
Ml  play;  and,  while  he  acknowledged  the  errors  of 
his  youth  with  candour,  he  excused  them  with  grace. 
In  short,  Vivian  and  he  became  what  the  world  calls 
Mends;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  men  who  had  no 
objection  to  dine  in  each  other's  Company,  provided 
ihe  dinner  were  good;  assist  each  other  in  any  scrape, 
provided  no  particular  personal  responsibility  were 
incurred  by  the  assistant;  and  live  under  the  same 
roof,  provided  each  were  master  of  his  own  time. 
Vivian  and  the  Baron,  indeed,  did  more  than  this  — 
they  might  have  been  described  as  particular  friends  — 
for  his  Excellency  had  persuaded  our  hero  to  ac- 
company  him  for  the  summer  to  the  Baths  of  Ems,  a 
celebrated  Grerman  watering  place,  situate  in  the  duchy 
of  Nassau,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Khine. 

On  the  morrow  they  were  to  commence  their 
joumey.  The  fair  of  Frankfort,  which  had  now  lasted 
nearly  a  month,  was  at  its  close.  A  bright  sunshiny 
aftemoon  was  stealing  into  twilight,  when  Vivian, 
escaping  firom  the  principal  street,  and  the  attractions 
of  the  Braunfels,  or  chief  shops  under  the  Exchange, 
directed  his  steps  to  some  of  the  more  remote  and 
ancient  streets.  In  crossing  a  little  square,  his  atten- 
tion was  excited  by  a  crowd,  which  had  assembled 
round  a  conjuror;  who  from  the  top  of  a  small  cart, 
which  he  had  converted  into  a  stage,  was  haranguing, 
m  front  of  a  green  curtain,  an  audience  with  great 
fervency,  and  apparently  with  great  effect;  at  least 
Vivian  judged  so,  from  the  loud  applauses  which  con- 
ßtantly  burst  forth.  The  men  pressed  nearer,  shouted, 
and  clapped  their  hands;  and  the  anxious  motherr 
struggled  to  lift  their  hrats  higher  in  the  air,  t\ial  ÜW 
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might  early  form  a  due  conception  of  the  powere  of 
magic; .  and  leam  that  the  matemal  tlireats  which  were 
sometimes  extended  to  them  at  home,  were  not  mere 
idle  boasting.  Altogether  the  men  with  their  cocked 
hats,  stiff  holiday  coats,  and  long  pipes;  the  women 
with  their  glazed  gowns  of  bright  fancy  pattems,  close 
lace  Caps,  or  richly-<;hased  silver  headgear;  and  the 
children  with  their  gaping  mouths  and  long  heads  of 
hair,  offered  quaint  studies  for  a  German  or  Flemish 
painter.  Yivian  became  also  one  of  the  audience,  and 
not  an  uninterested  one. 

The  appearance  of  the  conjuror  was  pecoliar.  He 
was  not  much  more  than  five  feet  high,  but  so  slightly 
formed,  that  he  reminded  you  rather  of  the  boy,  than 
the  dwarf.  The  upper  part  of  his  face  was  even  deli-^ 
cately  moulded;  his  sparkling  black  eyes  became  his 
round  forehead,  which  was  not  too  much  covered  by 
his  short  glossy  black  hair;  his  complexion  was  clear, 
but  quite  olive;  his  nose  was  very  small  and  straight, 
and  contrasted  singularly  with  his  enormous  mouth,  the 
thin  bluish  lips  of  which  were  seldom  closed,  and  con- 
sequently  did  not  conceal  his  large  square  teeth,  which, 
though  very  white,  were  set  apart,  and  were  so  solid 
that  they  looked  almost  like  double  teeth.  This 
enormous  mouth,  which  was  supported  by  large  jaw- 
bones,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  spectator  so  keenly 
that  it  was  some  time  before  .you  observed  the  pro- 
digious  size  of  the  ears,  which  also  adomed  this  extra- 
ordinary  countenance.  The  costume  of  this  being  was 
not  less  remarkable  than  his  natural  appearance.  He 
wore  a  complete  under-dress  of  pliant  leather,  which 
fitted  close  up  to  his  throat,  and  down  to  his  wrists 
and  ankles,  where  it  was  clasped  with  large  fastenings, 
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either  of  gold  or  some  gilt  material.  Tbis,  with  the 
addidon  of  a  species  of  hnssar  jacket  of  green  cloth, 
whicli  was  quite  nnadomed,  with  the  exception  of  its 
yivid  red  lining,  was  the  sole  covering  of  the  conjuror; 
who,  with  a  light  cap  and  feather  in  his  hand,  was 
now  barangoing  the  spectators.  The  ohject  of  his 
discourse  was  a  panegyric  of  himself,  and  a  satire  on 
all  other  conjurors.  He  was  the  only  conjuror  — 
die  real  one  —  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  magicians 
of  cid. 

"Were  I  to  teil  that  broad-faced  Herr,"  continned 
the  conjuror,  "who  is  now  gaping  opposite  to  me,  that 
this  rod  is  the  rod  of  Aaron,  mayhap  he  would  call  me 
a  liar;  yet  were  I  to  teil  him  that  he  was  the  son  of 
his  father,  he  wonld  not  think  it  wonderful!  And  yet, 
can  he  prove  it?  My  friends,  if  I  am  a  liar,  the  whole 
World  is  a  liar  —  and  yet  any  one  of  you  who'll  go 
and  proclaim  that  on  the  Braunfels  will  get  his  skull 
cracked.  Every  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken,  and  every 
lie  is  not  to  be  punished.  I  have  told  you  that  it  is 
better  for  you  to  spend  your  money  in  seeing  my 
tricks,  than  in  swigging  schnaps  in  the  chiraney  comer; 
and  yet,  my  friends,  this  may  be  a  lie.  I  have  told 
you  that  the  profits  of  this  whole  night  shall  be  given 
to  some  poor  and  worthy  person  in  this  town;  and 
perhaps  I  shall  give  them  to  myself.  What  thenl  I 
shall  speak  the  truth;  and  you  will  perhaps  crack  my 
skull.  Is  this  a  reward  for  truth?  0  generation  of 
vipers!  My  friends,  what  is  truth?  who  can  find  it  in 
Frankfort?  Suppose  I  call  upon  you,  Mr.  Baker,  and 
8up  with  you  this  evening;  you  will  receive  me  as  a 
neighbourly  man  should,  teil  me  to  make  myself  at 
home,   and  äo  as  I  like,     Is  it  not  so?     1  a^^  "JQ 
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smile,  as  if  my  visit  would  make  you  bring  out  one  of 
the  bottles  of  your  best  Asmanshausen!" 

Here  the  crowd  laughed  out;  for  we  are  always 
glad  wben  there  is  any  talk  of  another's  bospitality 
being  put  to  the  test,  although  we  stand  no  chance  of 
sharing  in  the  entertainment  ourselves.  The  baker 
looked  foolish,   as  all  men  singled  out  in  a  crowd  do. 

"Well,  well,"  continued  the  conjuror;  "I  have  no 
doubt  bis  wine  would  be  as  ready  as  your  tobacco, 
Mr.  Smith;  or  a  wafila  from  your  basket,  my  honest 
cake-seller;"  and  so  saying,  with  a  long  thin  wand  the 
conjuror  jerked  up  the  basket  of  an  itinerant  and  shouting 
pastry-cook,  and  immediately  began  to  thrust  the  Con- 
tents into  his  mouth  with  a  rapidity  ludicrously  mira- 
culous.  The  laugh  now  burst  out  again,  but  the  honest 
baker  joined  in  it  this  time  with  an  easy  spirit 

"Be  not  disconcerted,  my  little  custard-monger;  if 
thou  art  honest,  thou  shalt  prosper.  Did  I  not  say  that 
the  profits  of  this  night  were  for  the  most  poor  and  the 
most  honest?  If  thy  stock  in  trade  were  in  thy  basket, 
my  raspberry-puff,  verily  thou  art  not  now  the  riebest 
here;  and  so,  therefore,  if  thy  character  be  a  fair  one 
—  that  is  to  say,  if  thou  only  cheat  five  times  a-day, 
and  give  a  tenth  of  thy  cheatery  to  the  poor  —  thou 
shalt  have  the  benefit.  I  ask  thee  again,  what  is  truth? 
If  I  sup  with  the  baker,  and  he  teils  me  to  do  what  I 
like  with  all  that  is  his,  and  I  kiss  his  wife,  he  will 
kick  me  out;  yet  to  kiss  his  wife  might  be  my  plea- 
sure,  if  her  breath  were  sweet.  I  ask  thee  again, 
what  is  truth?  Truth  they  say  lies  in  a  well;  but 
perhaps  this  is  a  lie.  How  do  we  know  that  truth  is  not 
in  one  of  these  two  boxes?"  asked  the  conjuror,  placing 
bis  cap  OB  hia  head,   and  holding  one  small  snuff-box 
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to  a  tall,  savage-looking,  one-eyed  Bohemian,  who, 
with  a  comrade,  had  walked  over  from  the  Austrian 
garrison  at  Mentz. 

"I  see  but  one  box,"  growled  the  soldier. 

"It  is  because  thou  hast  only  one  eye,  friend;  open 
the  other,  and  thou  shalt  see  two,"  said  the  conjuror  in 
a  slow  malicious  tone,  with  his  neck  extended,  and  his 
hand  with  the  hateftil  box  outstretched  in  it. 

"Now,  by  onr  black  Lady  of  Altoting,  TU  soon 
stop  thy  prate,  chitterling!"  hello wedi  the  enraged 
Bohemiah. 

"Murder!  —  the  protection  of  the  free  city  against 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
and  Lombardy!"  and  the  knave  retreated  to  the  very 
extremity  of  the  stage,  and  affecting  agitating  fear,  hid 
himself  behind  the  green  curtain  from  a  side  of  which 
his  head  was  alone  visible,  or  rather  an  immense  red 
tongue,  which  wagged  in  all  shapes  at  the  unlucky 
soldier,  except  when  it  retired  to  the  interior  of  his 
mouth,  to  enable  him  to  reiterate  '"'' Murder  I^''  and  invoke 
the  Privileges  of  the  free  city  of  Frankfort. 

When  the  soldier  was  a  little  cooled,  the  conjuror 
again  came  forward,  and,  having  moved  his  small 
magical  table  to  a  comer,  and  lit  two  tapers,  one  of 
which  he  placed  at  each  side  of  the  stage ,  he  stripped 
off  his  hussar  jacket,  and  began  to  imitate  a  monkey; 
an  animal  which,  by  the  faint  light  in  his  singular 
costume,  he  very  much  resembled.  How  amusing  were 
his  pranks!  He  first  plundered  a  rice  plantation,  and 
then  he  cracked  cocoanuts;  then  he  washed  his  face, 
and  arranged  his  toilet  with  his  right  paw;  and  finally, 
he  ran  a  race  with  his  own  tail,  which  humourous  ap- 
pendage  to  his  bodj  was  very  wittily  perfoxmeöi  fei 
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the  occasion,  by  a  fragment  of  an  old  tarred  rope.  His 
gambols  were  so  diverting,  that  they  even  exiracted 
Äpplause  from  his  enemy  the  one-eyed  serjeant;  and, 
emboldened  bj  the  acclamations,  from  monkeys  the 
conjuror  began  to  Imitate  men.  He  first  drank  like  a 
Datchman,  and  having  reeled  round  with  a  thousand 
oaths  to  the  manifold  amusement  of  the  crowd,  he  sndr* 
denly  began  to  smoke  like  a  Pmssian.  Nothing  could 
be  more  admirable  than  the  look  of  complacent  and 
pompous  stolidity  with  which  he  accompanied  each  pnff 
of  his  pipe.  The  applause  was  continued;  and  the 
one-eyed  Bohemian  serjeant,  delighted  at  the  ridicnle 
which  was  heaped  on  Ws  military  rival,  actually  threw 
the  mimic  some  groschen. 

"Keep  thy  pence,  friend,"  said  the  conjuror;  "thou 
wilt  soon  owe  me  more;  we  have  notyet  closed  accaunts. 
My  friends,  I  have  drank  like  a  Dutchman;  I  have 
smoked  like  a  Pmssian ;  and  now  —  I  will  eat  like  an 
Austrian!"  —  and  here  the  immense  mouth  of  the  actor 
seemed  distended  even  a  hundred  degrees  bigger,  while 
with  gloating  eyes  and  extended  arms  he  again  set  to 
at  the  half-emptied  wafila  basket  of  the  unhappy  pastry- 
cook.     - 

"Now,  by  our  black  Lady  of  Altoting,  thou  art  an 
impudent  varlet!"  growled  the  Austrian  soldier. 

"You  are  losing  your  temper  again,"  retorted  the 
glutton,  with  his  mouth  fiiU;  "how  difficult  you  are  to 
please!  —  Well,  then,  if  the  Austrians  may  not  be 
touched,  what  say  you  to  a  Bohemian  —  a  tall  one- 
eyed  Bohemian  serjeant,  with  an  appetite  like  a  bog, 
and  a  liver  like  a  Uzard?" 

"Now,  by  our  black  Lady  of  Altoting,  this  is  too 
/auch!"  and  Üie  soldier  sprang  at  the  conjuror. 
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"Hold  him!"  cried  Vivian  Grey;  for  the  mob, 
fiigbtened  at  the  soldier,  gave  way. 

"There  is  a  gentle's  voice  under  a  dark  cloak!" 
cried  the  conjuror;  "but  I  want  no  assistance;"  and  so 
saying,  with  a  dezterous  spring  the  conjuror  leaped 
over  the  heads  of  two  or  three  staring  children,  and 
lighted  on  the  nape  of  the  serjeant^s  gigantic  neck; 
placing  bis  forefingers  behind  each  of  the  soldier's  ears, 
he  tbreatened  to  slit  them  immediately,  if  he  were  not 
qpieL  The  seijeant's  companion,  of  course,  came  to 
his  rescae,  but  Vivian  engaged  him,  and  attempted  to 
arrange  matters.  ^^Mj  Mends,  surelj  a  gay  word  at  a 
fair  is  not  to  meet  with  militarj  punishment!  What  is 
the  use  of  living  in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  or 
indeed,  in  any  other  city,  if  jokes  are  to  be  answered 
with  oaths,  and  a  light  laugh  met  with  a  heavy  blow? 
Avoid  bloodshed,  if  possible,  but  stand  by  the  conjuror. 
His  business  is  gibes  and  jests,  and  this  is  the  £rst 
time  that  I  ever  saw  Merry  Andrew  arrested.  Come, 
my  good  fellows!''  said  he  to  the  soldiers,  "we  had 
better  be  off:  men  so  important  as  you  and  I  should 
not  be  spectators  of  these  mummeries."  The  Austrians, 
who  understood  Vivian's  compliment  literally,  were 
not  sorry  to  make  a  dignified  retreat;  particularly  as 
the  mob,  encouraged  by  Vivian's  interference,  began  to 
show  fight.  Vivian  also  took  his  departure  as  soon  as 
he  could  possibly  steal  off  unnoticed ;  but  not  before  he 
had  been  thanked  by  the  conjuror. 

"I  knew  there  was  gentle  blood  under  that  cloak. 
If  you  like  to  see  the  Mystery  of  the  Crucifixion,  with 
the  Itegurrection,  anä  real  fireworks,  it  begins  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  you  shall  be  admitted  gratis.  I  knew 
there  was  gentle  blood  under  that  cloak,  and  sotoi^  day 
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or  other,  when  your  Highness  is  in  distress,  yon  stall 
not  want  the  aid  of  Esspbr  George!^' 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  a  britzska  stopped  at 
the  posthouse  of  Coblentz.  The  passage-boat  from  Bingen 
had  just  arrived;  and  a  portly  judge  from  the  Danube, 
a  tall,  gaunt  Prussian  officer,  a  sketching  English  artist, 
two  University  students,  and  some  cloth-merchants, 
returning  from  Frankfort  fair  were  busily  occupied  at  a 
long  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  at  an  ample 
banquet,  in  which  sour-crout,  cherry  soup,  and  savory 
sausages  were  not  wanting.  So  keen  were  the  appetites 
of  these  worthies,  that  the  entrance  of  the  new  comers, 
who  seated  themselves  at  a  small  table  in  the  comer  of 
the  room,  was  scarcely  noticed-,  and  for  half  an  hour 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  sound  of  crashing  jaws,  and 
of  rattling  knives  and  forks.  How  singular  is  the  sight 
of  a  dozen  hungry  individuals  intent  upon  their  prey! 
What  a  noisy  silence!  A  human  voice  was  at  length 
heard.  It  proceeded  from  the  fat  judge;  a  man  at  once 
convivial,  dignified,  and  economical ;  he  had  not  spoken 
for  two  minutes  before  bis  character  was  evident  to 
every  person  in  the  room,  although  he  flattered  himself 
that  bis  secret  purpose  was  concealed  from  all.  Tired 
with  the  thin  Moselle  gratuitously  allowed  to  the  table, 
the  judge  wished  to  comfort  himself  with  a  glass  of 
more  generous  liquor;  aware  of  the  price  of  a  bettle  of 
good  Rüdesheimer,  he  was  desirous  of  forming  a  co- 
partnership  with  one  or  two  gentlemen  in  the  venture; 
0tiU  more  aware  of  bis  exalted  Situation,  he  feit  it  did 
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not  become  him  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  as  an 
nnsuccessfol  suppliant. 

"This  Moselle  is  very  thin,"  observed  the  judge, 
shaking  liis  head. 

"Very  fair  table- wine,  I  think,"  said  tbe  artist, 
refillmg  bis  tambler,  and  tben  proceeding  witb  bis 
sketcb,  wbicb  was  a  rougb  likeness,  in  black  cbalk,  of 
the  wortby  magistrate  bimself. 

"Very  good  wine,  I  tbink,"  swore  tbe  Prussian, 
taking  tbe  bottle.  Witb  tbe  officer  tbere  was  certainly 
no  cbance. 

Tbe  clotb-mercbants  mixed  even  tbis  tbin  Moselle 
witb  water,  and  tberefore'they  could  bardly  be  looked 
to  as  boon  companions;  and  the  students  were  alone 
left.  A  German  Student  is  no  flincher  at  tbe  bottle, 
altboogb  be  generally  drinks  beer.  These  gentry,  how- 
ever,  were  no  great  favourites  witb  the  magistrate,  wbo 
was  a  loyal  man,  of  regulär  habits,  and  no  encourager  of 
brawls,  duels^  and  other  still  more  disgraceful  outrages ;  • 
to  all  wbicb  abominations,  besides  drinking  beer  and 
cbewing  tobacco,  the  German  Student  is  remarkably 
addicted:  but  in  the  present  case,  what  was  to  be  done? 
He  offered  the  nearest  a  pinch  of  snuff,  as  a  mode  of 
commencing  bis  acquaintance,  and  cultivating  bis  com- 
placency.  The  Student  dug  bis  thumb  into  the  box, 
and  witb  the  additional  aid  of  the  fore-finger  sweeping 
out  half  its  Contents,  growled  out  something  like  thanks, 
and  tben  drew  up  in  bis  seat,  as  if  he  bad  too  warmly 
encouraged  the  impertinent  intrusion  of  a  Philistine,  to 
whom  be  bad  never  been  introduced. 

Tbe  eloth-merchant,  ceasing  from  sippiüg  bis  meek 
liquor,  and  taking  out  of  bis  pocket  a  letter,  from 
wbicb  be  tore  off  the  back,   carefuUy  commenced  col 
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lecting  with  bis  fore-finger  the  paxticles  of  dispersed 
snuff  in  a  small  pyramid,  which,  when  formed,  was 
dexterously  slided  into  the  paper,  then  folded  up  and 
put  into  bis  pocket;  the  prudent  merchant  contenting 
himself  for  the  moment  with  the  refreshment  which  was 
afforded  to  his  senses  by  the  truant  particles  wbich  bad 
remained  in  bis  nail. 

"Waiter,  a  bottle  of  Eüdesbeimer!"  bellowed  the 
judge^  "and  if  any  gentleman  or  gentlemen  would  like 
to  join  me,  they  may,"  be  added,  in  a  more  subdued 
tone.  No  one  answered,  and  the  bottle  was  put  down. 
The  judge  slowly  poured  out  the  bright  yellow  fluid 
into  a  tall  bell  glass,  adorned  with  a  beautiful  and  en- 
circling  wreath  of  vine  leaves:  be  beld  the  glass  a  mo- 
ment before  the  lamp,  for  his  eye  to  dAvell  with  still 
greater  advantage  on  the  transparent  radiancy  of  tbe 
Contents;  and  then  deliberately  pouring  them  down  bis 
throat,  and  allowing  them  to  dwell  a  moment  on  bis 
.palate,  be  uttered  an  empbatic  "^aÄ/"  and  sucking  im 
bis  breath,  leaned  back  in  bis  chair.  Tbe  Student  im- 
mediately  poured  out  a  glass  from  tbe  same  bottle,  and 
drank  it  off.  Tbe  judge  gave  bim  a  look;  —  and  tljen 
blessed  himself  that,  tbough  bis  boon  companion  was  a 
brüte,  still  he  would  lessen  tbe  expense  of  the  bottle, 
wbich  nearly  amounted  to  a  ,day's  pay;  and  so  he  again 
fiUed  bis  glass  —  but  this  was  merely  to  secure  bis 
fair  portion.  He  saw  the  Student  was  a  rapid  drinke;?; 
and,  altbougb  be  did  not  like  to  burry  his  own  enjoy- 
ment,  be  thought  it  most  prudent  to  keep  bis  glass  well 
stored  by  bis  side. 

"I  hope  your  Lordships  bave  bad  a  pleasant 
voyage,"  exclaimed  a  man,  entering  tbe  room  rapidly 
as  he  Bpoke-,  and,  deliberately  Walking  up  to  tbe  table, 
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hß  pnsbed  between  two  of  the  cloth-merchants,  who 
^[iiietly  made  way;  and  then  placing  a  small  Square 
box  before  him,  immediatelj  opened  it,  and  sweeping 
acdde  the  disbes  and  glasses  whicb  surrounded  bim,  be- 
gan  to  fill  tbeir  places  witb  cups,  balls,  rings,  and  other 
mysterious-looking  matters,  wbicb  generally  accompany 
a  conjuror. 

"I  bope  your  Lordsbips  bave  bad  a  pleasant  voyage. 
I  bave  been  tbinking  of  you  all  tbe  day.  (Here  tbe 
Caps  were  arranged.)  Next  to  myself,  I  am  interested 
for  my  friends.  (Here  tbe  rice  was  sprinkled.)  I  came 
from  Fairy-land  tbis  moming.  (Here  tbe  trick  was 
executed.)  Will  any  gentleman  lend  me  a  bandker- 
Chief?  .Now,  sir,  tie  any  knot  you  cboose:  —  tigbter 
—  tigbter  —  tigbt  as  you  can  —  tigbt  as  you  can:  — 
now  pull!  —  Wby',  sir,  wbere's  your  knot?'*  Here 
most  of  tbe  Company  good-naturedly  laugbed  at  a  trick 
wbicb  bad  amused  tbem  before  a  bundred  times.  But 
tbe  dignified  judge  bad  no  taste  for  sueb  trivial  amuse- 
ments;  and,  besides,  be  tbougbt  tbat  all  tbis  noise  spoilt 
the  pleaaure  of  bis  wine,  and  prevented  bim  from 
catcbing  tbe  flavoin:  of  bis  Rüdesbeimer.  Moreover, 
the  judge  was  not  in  a  very  good  bumour.  Tbe  Student 
appeared  to  bave  very  little  idea  of  the  rules  and  re- 
gulations  of  a  fair  partnersbip;  for  not  only  did  be  not 
regulate  bis  draugbts  by  the  moderate  example  of  bis 
bottle  companion,  but  actually  filled  tbe  glass  of  bis 
üüiversity  friend,  and  even  offered  the  precious  green 
flask  to  bis  neighbour,  the  cloth-merchant.  Tbat  bumble 
individual  modestly  refused  the  proffer.  The  ve;ry  un- 
expected  circunjstance  of  having  bis  health  drank  by  a 
stranger  seemed  alone  to  bave  produced  a  great  im- 
pression  upon  hhn;  and  adding  a  little  more  ^alec  lo 
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bis  alreadj  dilnted  potation,  he  bowed  most  leverenüy 
to  tlie  stadent,  who,  in  retom,  did  not  notice  Hm.  AU 
these  little  circomstances  prevented  the  judge  ftom 
langhing  at  the  Performances  of  onr  friend  Essper 
Geoiige:  for  we  needhardly  mention  that  the  conjuror 
was  no  other.  His  ill-hnmoor  did  not  escape  the  lord 
of  the  cnps  and  balls;  who,  as  was  his  custom,  imme- 
diately  began  to  torment  him. 

"Will  you  choose  a  card?"  asked  the  magician  of 
the  jndge,  with  a  most  humble  look. 

"No,  sir!" 

Essper  George  looked  very  penitent,  as  if  he  feit 
he  had  taken  a~  great  liberty  by  his  application;  and 
so  to  compensate  for  his  incorrect  behavionr,  he  asked 
the  magistrate  whether  he  would  have  the  goodness  to 
lend  him  his  watch.  The  judge  was  irate,'and  deter- 
mined  to  give  the  intruder  a  set  down. 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  be  amused  by 
tricks  that  his  grandfether  knew." 

"Grandfather!"  shrieked Essper;  "what  a  wonderfiil 
grandfather  yours  must  have  been!  All  my  tricks  are 
fresh  from  Fairy-land  this  moming.  Graüdfather,  in- 
deed:  Pray,  is  this  your  grandfather?"  and  here  the 
conjuror,  leaning  over  the  table,  with  a  rapid  catch 
drew  out  from  the  fat  paunch  of  the  judge,  a  long, 
grinning  wooden  figure,  with'great  staring  eyes,  and 
the  parrot  nose  of  a  pulcinello.  The  laugh  which  fol- 
lowed  this  sleight-of-hand  was  loud,  long,  and  univer- 
sal. The  judge  lost  his  temper;  and  Essper  George 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  conftision  to  drink  off  the 
glass  of  Eudesheimer,  which  stood,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  ready  charged,  at  the  magistrate's  elbow. 

The  weiter  now.  went  round  to  collect  the  money 
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of  ihe  varions  gaests  who  Lad  partaken  of  the  boat- 
sapper;  and,  of  course,  charged  the  judge  extra  for  his 
ordered  botüe,  bowing  at  tbe  same  time  very  low,  as 
was  proper  to  so  good  a  customer.  These  little  atten- 
tioxis  at  inns  encourage  expenditure.  The  judge  tried 
at  ihe  same  time  the  bottle,  which  he  found  empty,  and 
applied  to  his  two  boon  companions  for  their  quota; 
bat  the  students  affected  a  sort  of  brutal  surprise  at 
sny  one  having  the  impudence  to  imagine  that  they 
were  going  to  pay  their  proportion;  and  flinging  down 
the  money  for  their  own  supper  on  the  table,  they  re- 
tired;  the  magistrate,  calling  loudly  for  the  landLord, 
fbllowed  them  out  of  the  room. 

Essper  George  stood  moralizing  at  the  table,  and 
emptying  every  glass  whose  contents  were  not  utterly 
dndned;  with  the  exception  of  the  tumblers  of 
the  cloth-merchants,  of  whose  liquor  he  did  not  ap- 
prove. 

"Poor  man!  to  get  only  one  glass  out  of  his  own 
bottle!  Ay!  call  for  M.  Maas;  threaten  as  you  will. 
Tour  grandfather  will  not  help  yöu  here.  Blood  out 
of  a  wall,  and  money  out  of  a  Student,  come  the  same 
day.  —  Ah!  is  your  Excellency  here?"  said  Essper, 
tarning  round  to  our  two  travellers  with  affected  sur- 
prise, although  he  had  observed  them  the  whole  time. 
Is  your  Excellency  here?  I  have  been  looking  for 
you  through  Frankfort  this  whole  morning.  There!  — 
it  will  do  for  your  glass.  It  is  of  chamois  leather;  and 
I  made  it  myself,  from  a  beast  I  caught  last  summer  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Rhone."  So  saying,  he  threw  over 
Vivian's  neck  a  neat  chain,  or  cord,  of  very  curiously- 
worked  leather. 

"Who  the  devil  is  this,  Grrey?"  asked  the  Baioiu 
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"A  funny  knave,  whom  I  once  saved  from  a  thrash- 
ing,  or  Bomething  of  the  kind,  which  I  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  say  he  well  deserved." 

"Who  the  devil  is  tMs?"  said  Essper  George. 
"Why  that  is  exactly  the  same  question  I  myself  aßked 
when  I  saw  a  tall,  pompons,  proud  fellow,  dressed  like 
a  peacock  on  a  May  moming^  standing  at  the  door  just 
now.  He  looked  as  if  he  would  pass  himself  off  fer 
an  ambassador  at  least;  but  I  told  him  that  if  he  got 
his  wages  paid,  he  was  luckier  than  most  servants. 
Was  I  right,  your  Excellency?" 

"Poor  Emstorff!"  said  the  Baron,  laughing.  "Tes; 
he  certainly  gets  paid.  Here,  you  are  a  clever  varlet; 
fiU  your  glass." 

"No,  no  wine.  —  Don't  you  hear  the  brawling, 
and  nearly  the  bloodshed,  which  are  going  on  up-stairs 
about  a  sour  bottle  of  Rüdesheimer?  and  here  I  see 
two  gentles  who  have  ordered  the  best  wine  merely  to 
show  that  they  are  masters  and  not  servants  of  the 
green  peacock  —  and  lo!  cannot  get  through  a  glass 
—  Lord!  lordl  what  is  man?  If  my  fat  friend,  and 
his  grandfather,  would  but  come  down  stairs  again, 
here  is  liquor  enough  to  make  wine  and  water  of  the 
Danube;  for  he  comes  from  thence  by  his  accent  No, 
ril  have  none  of  your  wine;  keep  it  to  throw  on  the 
Sandy  floor,  that  the  dust  may  not  hurt  your  delicate 
shoes,  nor  dirt  the  hand  of  the  gentleman  in  green 
and  gold  when  he  cleans  them  for  you  in  the 
moming." 

Here  the  Baron  laughed  again,  and,  as  he  bore 
his  impertinence,  Essper  George  immediately  became 
polite. 

**Doe8  your  Highness  go  to  Ems?" 
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"We  hardly  know,  my  friend." 

"Oh!  go  there,  gentlemen.  I  have  tried  them  all 
—  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Spa,  Wisbaden,  Carlsbad,  Pyrmont, 
every  one  of  them;  but  what  are  these  to  Ems?  there 
▼6  all  live  in  the  same  house,  and  eat  from  the  same 
table.  When  there,  I  feel  that  you  are  all  under  my 
protection  —  I  consider  you  all  as  my  children.  Be- 
sides,  the  coiintry  —  how  delightful!  the  mountains  — 
the  Valleys  —  the  river  —  the  woods  —  and  then  the 
Company  so  select!  no  sharpers  —  no  adventurers  — 
no  blacklegs:  at  Ems  you  can  be  taken  in  by  no  one 
except  your  intimate  friend.  To  Ems,  by  all  means. 
I  wonld  advise  you,  however,  to  send  the  gentleman  in 
the  cocked  h^t  oii  before  you  to  engage  rooms;  for  I 
can  assnre  you  that  you  will  have  a  hard  chance;  the 
baths  are  very  füll." 

"And  how  do  you  get  there,  Essper?"  asked 
"Vivian. 

"Those  are  subjects  on  which  I  never  speak,"  an- 
swered  the  conjuror,  with  a  solemn  air. 

"But  have  you  all  your  stock  in  trade  with  you, 
my  good  fellow?     Where  is  the  Mystery?" 

"Sold,  sir,  sold!  I  never  keep  to  anything  long; 
Variety  is  the  mother  of  Enjoyment.  At  Ems  I  shall 
not  be  a  conjuror:  but  I  never  part  with  my  box.  It 
takes  no  more  room  that  one  of  those  medicine  chests, 
which  I  dare  say  you  have  got  with  you  in  your 
carriage,  to  prop  up  your  couple  of  shattered  consti- 
tutions." 

"By  Jove!  you  are  a  merry  impudent  foUow,"  said 
the  Baron;  "and  if  you  like  to  get  up  behind  my 
britzska,  you  majr. " 
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"No;  I  carry  mj  own  box,  and  my  own  body,  and 
I  shall  be  at  Ems  to-morrow  in  time  enougb  to  receivö 
your  Lordships." 


CHAPTEE  V/ 

In  a  delightftd  valley  of  Nassau,  farmed  by  the 
picturesque  windings  of  the  Taunus  Mountains,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  noisy  river  Lahn,  Stands  a  vast  brick 
pile,  of  irregulär  architecture,  which  nearly  Covers  an 
acre  of  ground.  This  building  was  formerly  a  favourite 
palace  of  the  ducal  house  of  Nassau;  but  the  present 
Prince  has  thought  proper  to  let  out  the  former  re- 
sidence  of  his  family,  as  an  hotel  for  the  accommoda- 
tion  of  the'  Company,  who  in  the  season  frequent  this, 
the  most  lovely  spot  in  his  lovely  little  duchy.  This 
extensive  building  contains  two  hundred  and  thirty 
rooms,  and  eighty  baths;  and  these  apartments,  which 
are  under  the  management  of  an  official  agent.  who 
lives  in  the  "Princely  Bathing  House,"  for  such  is  its 
present  dignified  title,  are  to  be  engaged  at  fixed  prices, 
which  are  marked  over  the  doors.  All  the  rooms  in 
the  Upper  story  of  the  Princely  Bathing  House  open 
on,  or  are  almost  immediately  connected  with,  a  long 
corridor,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing. The  ground  floor,  besides  the  space  occupied  by , 
the  baths,  also  aflPords  a  spacious  promenade,  arched 
with  stone,  and  surrounded  with  stalls,  behind  which 
are  marshalled  vendors  of  all  the  possible  articles  which 
can  be  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  frequenters  of 
a  watering-place.  There  you  are  greeted  by  the  jeweller 
ofthe  Falsus  Eoyal,  and  the  marchande  de  mode  of  the 
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Sue  de  la  Paix;  the  printseller  from  Manheim,  and  the 
ehina^dealer  from  Dresaen;  and  other  small  speculators 
in  the  varions  fancy  articles  which  abound  in  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Geneva,  Basle,  Strasbnrgh,  and  Lausanne;  such 
as  pipes,  costmnes  of  Swiss  peasantry,  crosses  of  Mont 
Bkmc  crystal,  and  all  varieties  of  national  hijouune. 
All  things  may  here  be  sold,  save  those  which  admi- 
nister  to  the  nourishment  of  Üie  body,  or  the  pleasure 
of  the  palate. "  Let  not  those  of  my  readers,  who  have 
abeady  planned  a  trip  to  the  sweet  vales  of  the  Tau- 
nus, be  frightened  by  this  last  sentence.  At  Ems  "  eat- 
ables  and  drinkables''  are  excellent,  and  abounding; 
but  they  are  solely  supplied  by  the  restaurateur,  who 
farms  the  monopoly  from  the  Duke.  This  gentleman, 
who  is  a  pupil  pf  Beauvillier^s,  and  who  has  conceived 
an  exquisite  cuisine,  by  adding  to  the  lighter  graces  of 
French  cookery  something  of  the  more  solid  virtues  of 
the  German,  presides  in  a  saloon  of  vast  size  and 
magnificent  decoration;  in  which,  during  the  season, 
npwards  of  three  hundred  persons  frequent  the  Table 
d'Hote.  It  is  the  etiquette  of  Ems,  that,  however  dis- 
tinguished  or  however  humble  the  rank  of  the  visitors, 
their  fare  and  their  treatment  must  be  alike.  In  one  of 
the  most  aristocratic  countries  in  the  world,  the  so- 
vereign  prince  and  his  tradesman  subject  may  be  found 
seated  in  the  moming  at  the  same  board,  and  eating 
firom  the  same  dish;  as  in  the  evening  they  may 
be  seen  staking  on  the  same  colour  at  the  gaming- 
table,  and  sharing  in  the  same  interest  at  the  Ee- 
doute. 

The  Situation  of  Ems  is  delightfiil.  The  mountains 
which  form  the  valley  are  not,  as  in  Switzerland,  so 
elevated  that  thejr  conßne  the  air,   or  seem  to  bn^e^^ 
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the  facility  of  breathiDg.  In  their  fantastic  forms,  the 
picturesque  is  not  lost  in  tbe  monotonous;  and  in  the 
rieh  covering  of  their  various  woods,  'the  admiring  eye 
finds,  at  tbe  same  time^  beauty  and  repose.  Opposite 
the  ancient  palace,  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Lahn,  are  the 
gardens.  In  these,  in  a  pavilion,  a  band  of  musicians  ' 
seldom  cease  from  enchanting  the  visitors  by  their  exe- 
cution  of  the  most  favourite  specimens  of  German  and 
Italian  music.  Numberless  acacia  arbours,  and  retired 
sylvan  seats,  are  here  to  be  found,  where  the  Student, 
or  the  contemplative,  may  seek  refuge  from  the  noise 
of  bis  more  gay  companions,  and  the  tedium  of  etemal 
conversation.  In  these  gardens,  also,  are  the  billiard- 
room,  and  another  saloon,  in  which  each  night  meet, 
not  merely  those  who  are  interested  in  the  mysteries  of 
rouge  et  noii\  and  the  chances  of  roulette^  but,  in  general, 
the  whole  of  the  Company,  male  and  female,  who  are 
frequenting  the  baths.  In  quitting  the  gardens  for  a 
moment,  we  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  interesting 
booth  of  our  friend  the  restaurateur,  where  coffee,  clear 
and  bot, "find  exquisite  confectionery,  are  never  wanting. 
Nor  should  we  forget  the  glittering  pennons  of  the  gay 
boats  which  glide  alohg  the  Lahn;  nor  the  handsome 
donkeys,  who,  with  their  white  saddles  and  red  bridles, 
seem  not  unworthy  of  the  princesses  whom  they  some- 
times  bear.  The  gardens,  with  an  alley  of  lime-treeö, 
which  are  farther  on ,  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  afford 
easy  promenades  to  the  sick  and  debilitated;  but  the 
more  robust  and  active  need  not  fear  monotony  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Lahn.  If  they  sigh  for  the  champaign 
country,  they  can  climb  the  wild  passes  of  the  encircling 
mountains,  and  from  their  tops  enjoy  the  most  magnifi- 
cent  Views  of  the  Rhine-land.     There  they  may,  gaze 
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on  that  miglity  river,  flowing  through  the  prolific  piain, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  it  nourishes  and  adoms,  — 
bounded  on  each  side  by  mountains  of  every  form, 
clothed  with  wood,  or  crowned  with  Castles,  Or,  if 
they  fear  the  fatigues  of  the  ascent,  they  may  wander 
farüier  up  the  valley,  and  in  the  wild  dells,  romantic 
forests,  and  grey  ruins  of  Stein  .and  Nassau,  conjure  up 
the  cid  times  of  feudal  tyranny  when  the  forest  was  the 
only  free  land;  and  he  who  outraged  the  laws,  the  only 
one  wbo  did  not  suffer  from  their  authority. 

Besides  the  Princely  Bathing  House,  I  must  mention, 
that  there  was  another  old  and  extensive  building  near 
it,  which,  in  very  füll  seasons,  also  accommodated  visi- 
tors  on  the  same  System  as  the  palace.  At  present, 
this  adjoining  building  was  solely  occupied  by  a  Rus- 
sian  Grand-Duke,  who  had  engaged  it  for  the  season. 

Such  is  a  slight  description  of  Ems ,  a  place  almost 
of  unique  character ;  for  it  is  a  watering-place  with  every 
convenience,  luxury,  and  accommodation ;  and  yet  with- 
out  shops,  streets,  or  houses. 

The  Baron  and  Vivian  were  fortunate  in  finding 
rooms,  for  the  Baths  were  very  füll;  the  extraordinary 
heauty  of  the  weather  having  occasioned  a  very  early 
season.  They  found  themselves  at  the  baths  early  on 
the  moming  after  their  arrival  atCoblentz,  and  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  same  day  had  taken  their  places  at  the 
dinner-table  in  the  great  saloon.  At  the  long  table  up- 
wards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guests  were  assembled, 
of  different  nations,  and  of  very  different  characters. 
There  was  the  cunning  intriguing  Greek,  who  served 
well  his  imperial  master  the  Russian.  The  order  of  the 
patron  saint  of  Moscow,  and  the  glittering  stars  of  other 
nations  whici  sparkled  on  bis  green  uniform,  toVÄ-Ww 
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well  he  had  laboured  for  the  interest  of  all  other  conn- 
tries^  except  bis  own;  bat  bis  clear  pale  complexidn,  bis 
delicately-trimmed  mustacbio,  bis  lofty  forebead,  bis 
arcbed  eyebrow,  and  bis  Eastern  eye,  recalled  to  ihe 
traveller,  in  spite  of  bis  barbarian  trappings,  tbe  fine 
coimtenances  of  tbe  Mgeany  and  became  a  form  wbich 
apparently  migbt  bave  struggied  in  Tbermopylae.  Next 
to  bim  was  tbe  Austrian  diplomatist,  tbe  Sosia  of  all 
cabinets ;  in  wbose  gay  address  and  rattling  conversation 
you  could  bardly  recognise  tbe  sopbistical  defender  of 
unautborised  Invasion,  and  tbe  subtle  inventor  of  Holy 
Alliances  and  Imperial  Leagues.  Tben  came  tbe  ridx 
usurer  from  Frankfort,  or  tbe  prosperous  mercbant  from 
Hamburgb;  wbo,  witb  bis  wife  and  daugbters,  were 
seeking  some  recreation  from  bis  floiuisbing  connting- 
bouse,  in  tbe  sylvan  gaieties  of  a  German  batbing- 
place.  Flirtiüg  witb  tbese,  was  an  adventurous  dancing- 
master  from  Paris,  wbose  profession  at  present  was  kept 
in  tbe  background,  and  wbose  well-curled  black  bair, 
diamond  pin,  and  frogged  coat,  binted  at  tbe  magnifico 
incog,  and  also  enabled  bim,  if  be  did  not  cboose  in 
time  to  follow  bis  own  profession,  to  pursue  anotber 
one,  wbicb  be  bad  also  studied,  in  tbe  profitable  mys- 
tery  of  tbe  Redoute.  Tbere  were  many  otber  indivi- 
duals,  wbose  common  place  appearance  did  not  reveal 
a  cbaracter  wbicb  perbaps  tbey  did  not  possess.  Tbere 
were  officers  in  all  uniforms,  —  and  tbere  were  some 
uniforms  witbout  officers.  But  all  looked  perfectly  comme 
il  faut,  and  on  tbe  wbole  very  select;  and  if  tbe  greät 
persons  endeavoured  for  a  moment  to  forget  tbeir  dignity, 
still  tbese  sligbt  improprieties  were  amply  made  up  by 
tbe  afFected  dignity  of  tbose  little  persons  wbo  bad  none 
to  forget 
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"And  how  like  you  the  Baths  of  Ems?"  the  Baron 
aflked  of  Vivian;  "we  shall  get  better  seats  to-morrow, 
and  perhaps  be  among  those  whom  you  shall  know.  I 
gee  many  fiiends  and  some  agreeable  ones.  In  the 
meantime,  you  must  make  a  good  dinner  to-day,  and  I 
will  amnse  you,  and  assist  your  digestion  by  putting  you 
üp  to  some  of  the  characters  with  whom  you  are  dining." 

At  this  moment  a  party  entered  the  room,  who  were 
rather  lata  in  their  appearance,  but  who  attracted  the 
attention  of  Vivian.  The  group  consisted  of  three  per- 
sons;  a  very  good-looking  young  man,  who  supported 
on  each  arm  a  female.  The  lady  on  his  right  arm  was 
apparenüy  of  about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  She 
was  of  majestic  stature;  her  complexion  of  untinged 
purity.  Her  features  were  like  those  conceptions  of 
Grecian  sculptors,  which,  in  moments  of  despondency, 
we  Bometimes  believe  to  be  ideal.  Her  füll  eyes  were 
of  the  same  deep  blue  as  a  mountain-lake,  and  gleamed 
from  linder  their  long  lashes,  as  that  purest  of  waters 
beneath  its  fringing  sedge.  Her  brown  light  hair  was 
braided  from  her  high  forehead,  and  hung  in  long  füll 
curb  over  her  neck;  the  mass  gathered  up  into  a  Gre- 
cian knot,  and  confined  by  a  bandeau  of  cameos.  She 
wore  a  dress  of  black  velvet,  whose  folding  drapery 
was  confined  round  a  waist  which  was  in  exact  sym- 
metry  with  the  proportions  of  her  füll  bust  and  the 
polished  roundness  of  her  bending  neck.  The  counte- 
nance  of  the  lady  was  dignified,  without  any  expression 
of  pride ;  and  reserved ,  without  any  of  the  harshness  of 
austerity.  In  gazing  on  her,  the  enraptured  spectator 
for  a  moment  believed  that  Minerva  had  forgotten  her 
severity,  and  had  entered  into  a  delightful  rivalry  with 
Venus. 
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Her  companion  was  much  younger,  not  so  tall,  and 
of  slender  fonn.  The  long  tresses  of  her  chestnut  hair 
shaded  her  oval  face.  Her  small  aquiline  nose,  bright 
hazel  eyes,  delicate  mouth,  and  the  deep  colour  of  her 
Ups,  were  as  remarkable  as  the  transparency  of  her 
.complexion.  The  flush  of  her  cheek  was  singular  — 
it  was  of  a  brilliant  pink:  you  may  find  it  in  the  lip 
of  an  Indian  shell.  The  blue  veins  played  beneath  her 
arched  fqrehead,  like  lightning  beneath  a  rainbow.  She 
was  dressed  in  white,  and  a  damask  rose,  half  hid  in 
her  clustering  hair,  was  her  only  omament  This  lovely 
creature  glided  by  Vivian  Grey  almost  unnotieed,  so 
fixed  was  his  gaze  on  her  companion.  Yet,  magnificent 
as  was  the  style  of  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor,  there  were 
few  who  preferred  even  her  commanding  graces  to  the 
softer  beauties  of  Violet  Fane. 

This  party  having  passed  Vivian,  proceeded  to  the 
top  of  the  room,  where  places  had  been  kept  for  them. 
Vivian's  eye  watched  them  tili  they  were  lost  among 
surrounding  visitprs:  their  peculiar  loveliness  could  not 
deceive  him. 

"English,  no  doubt,"  observed  he  to  the  Baron; 
"who  can  they  be?" 

"I  have  not  the  least  idea  —  that  is,  I  do  not 
exactly  know  —  I  think  they  are  English,"  answered 
the  Baron,  in  so  confiised  a  manner  that  Vivian  rather 
stared.  After  musing  a  moment,  the  Baron  recovered 
himself. 

"The  unexpected  sight  of  a  face,  we  feel  that  we 
know,  and  yet  cannot  immediately  reoognise,  is  exr 
tremely  annoying  —  it  is  almost  agitating.  They  are 
English;  the  lady  in  black  is  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor; 
I  knew  her  in  London." 
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"And  the  gentleman?"  asked  Vivian:  "is  the  gen- 
fleman  Mr.  Trevor?" 

"No;  Trevor,  poor  Trevor  is  dead,  I  think  —  is,  I 
am  sure,  dead.  That,  I  am  confident,  is  not  he.  He 
was  of  the  —  family,  and  was  in  office  when  I  was  ia 
England.  It  was  in  mj  diplomatic  capacity  that  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him.  Lady  Madeleine  was, 
and,  as  you  see,  is,  a  channiDg  woman,  —  a  very 
charming  woman  is  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor." 

"And  the  young  lady  with  her?" 

"And  the  young  lady  with  her  —  I  cannot  exactly 
say  —  I  do  not  exactly  know.  Her  face  is  familiär  to 
me,  and  yet  I  cannot  remember  her  name.  She  must 
have  been  very  young,  as  you  may  see,  when  I  was  in 
England;  she  cannot  now  be  above  eighteen.  Miss 
Fane  must  therefore  have  been  very  young  when  I 
was  in  England.  Miss  Fane !  —  how  singular  I  should 
have  recalled  her  name!  —  that  is  her  name  —  Violet 
Fane  —  a  cousin  or  some  relation  of  Lady  Madeleine; 

—  good  family.     Will  you  have  some  soup?" 
Whether  it  were  from  not  being  among  his  friends, 

or  some  other  cause,  the  Baron  was  certainly  not  in  his 
usual  spirits  this  day  at  dinner.  Conversation,  which 
with  him  was  generally  as  easy  as  it  was  brilliant  — 
like  a  fountain  at  the  same  time  sparkling  and  fluent 

—  was  evidently  constrained.  For  a  few  minutes  he 
talked  very  fast,  and  was  then  uncommunicative ,  ab- 
sent,  and  duU.  He  moreover  drank  a  great  deal  of 
wine,  which  was  not  his  custom;  but  the  grape  did  not 
inspire  him.  Vivian  found  amusement  in  his  next 
neighbour,  a  forward,  bustling  man,  clever  in  his  talk, 
very  fine,  but  rather  vulgär.  He  waä  the  manager  of 
a  Company  of  Austrian  actors,  and  had  come  to  Erna 
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on  the  Chance  of  forming  an  engagement  for  bis  troop, 
who  generally  perfonned  at  Vienna.  He  had  been 
successful  in  bis  adventure,  the  Arch-duke  having  en- 
gaged  the  whole  band  at  the  New  House,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  troop  were  to  arrive;  at  which  time,  the 
manager  was  to  dtop  the  character  of  a  travelling  gen- 
tleman,  and  cease  to  dine  at  the  Table  d'Höte  of  Ems. 
From  this  man  Vivian  leamt  that  Lady  Madeleine 
Trevor  had  been  at  the  Baths  for  some  time  before  the 
season  commenced:  that  at  present,  hers'was  the  party 
which,  from  its  long  stay,  and  eminent  rank,  gave  the 
tone  to  the  amusements  of  the  place;  the  inflnential 
circle  which  those«  who  have  frequented  watering-places 
have  often  observed,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  Ems, 
Spa,  or  Pyrmont,  equally  as  at  Harrowgate,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  or  Cheltenham. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

When  dinner  was  finished,  the  party  broke  up,  and 
most  of  them  assembled  in  the  gardens.  The  Baron, 
whose  comitenance  had  assumed  its  wonted  cheerfnl- 
ness,  and  who  excused  his  previous  dulness  by  the 
usual  Story  of  a  sudden  headache,  proposed  to  Vivian 
to  join  the  promenade.  The  gardens  were  very  füll, 
and  the  Baron  recognised  many  of  his  acquaintance. 

"My  dear  Colonel,  —  who  possibly  expected  to 
meet  you  here?  why!  did  you  dine  in  the  saloon?  I 
only  arrived  this  moming  —  this  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Grey 
—  Colonel  von  Trumpetson." 

"An  Englishman,  I'  believe?"  said  the  Colonel, 
bowing.     He  was  a  starch  militaire,  with  a  blue  frock 
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coat  buttoned  up  to  bis  chin,  a  bald  bead  witb  a  few 
grey  bairs,  and  long  tbin  mustacbios  like  a  mandarin^s. 
"An  Englisbman,  I  believe;  —  pray,  sir,  will  you  in- 
form me  wbetber  tbe  bousebold  troops  in  England  wear 
the  Marboeuf  cuirass?" 

"Sirl"  Said  Vivian. 

"I  esteem  myself  particularly  fortunate  in  tbus 
meeting  witb  an  Englisb  gentleman.  It  was  only  at 
dinner  today  tbat  a  controversy  arose  between  Major 
von  Musquetoon  and  tbe  Prince  of  Buttonstein  on  tbis 
point  As  I  Said  to  tbe  Prince,  you  may  argue  for 
ever,  for  at  present  we  cannot  decide  tbe  fact  How 
little  did  I  Üiink  wben  I  parted  from  tbe  Major,  tbat, 
in  a  few  minutes,  I  sbould  be  able  to  settle  tbe  question 
beyond  a  doubt;  —  I  esteem  myself  particularly  for- 
tonate  in  meeting  witb  an  Englisbman." 

"I  regret  to  say,  Colonel,  tbat  tbe  question  is  one 
tbat  I  cannot  decide." 

"Sir,  I  wisb  you  good  moming,"  said  tbe  Colonel, 
very  drily;  and,  staring  keenly  at  Vivian,  be  walked 
away. 

"He  is  good  enougb  to  figbt,  I  suppose,"  said  tbe 
Baron,  witb  a  smile  and  sbrug  of  tbe  sboulders,  wbicb 
seemed  to  retum  tbanks  to  Providence,  for  baving  been 
educated  in  tbe  civil  service. 

At  tbis  moment  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor,  leaning 
on  tbe  arm  of  tbe  same  gentleman,  passed,  and  tbe 
Baron  bowed.     Tbe  bow  was  coldly  retumed. 

"You  know  ber  Ladysbip,  tben!  —  well!" 

"I  did  know  ber,"  said  tbe  Baron,  "but  I  see  from 
ber  bow  tbat  I  am  at  present  in  no  very  bigb  favour. 
Tbe  trutb  is,  sbe  is  a  cbarming  woman,  but  I  never 
expected  to  see  ber  in  Germany,  and  tbere  'waa  ^oma 

V/ptan  Greff.   /.  IB 
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little  commission  of  hers  which  I  neglected  —  some 
little  Order  for  Eau  de  Cologne  —  or  a  message  about 
a  worked  pocket  handkerchief,  which  I  utterly  forgot; 
—  and  then,  I  never  wrote!  —  and  you  know,  Grey, 
that  these  little  Bins  of  Omission  are  never  forgiven  by 
women." 

*'My  dear  friend,  De  Konigstein  —  one  pinch!  one 
pinch!"  chirped  out  a  little  old  odd-looking  man,  with 
a  very  poudr^  head,  and  dressed  in  a  costume  in  which 
the  glories  of  the  vieille  cour  seemed  to  retire  with  re- 
luctance.  A  diamond  ring  twinkled  on  the  snufFy  hand, 
which  was  encircled  by  a  rieh  raffle  of  dirty  lace.  The 
brown  coat  was  not  modern,  and  yet  not  quite  such  an 
one  as  was  worn  by  its  master,  when  he  went  to  see 
the  King  dine  in  public  at  Versailles,  before  the  Eevo- 
lution:  —  large  silver  buckles  still  adorned  the  well- 
polished  shoes;  and  silk  stockings,  whose  hue  was 
originally  black,  were  picked  out,  with  clock-work 
of  gold. 

"My  dear  Marquis  —  I  am  most  happy  to  see  you; 
will  you  try  the  boulangero?" 

"With  pleasure!  —  A-a-h!  what  a  box!  a  Louis- 
Quatorze,  I  think?" 

"Oh,  no!  by  no  means  so  old." 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  De  Konigstein;  —  I  think  a 
Louis-Quatorze." 

"I  bought  it  in  Sicily." 

"Aa-h!"  slowly  exclaimed  the  little  man,  shaking 
his  head. 

"  Well,  good  aftemoon,"  said  the  Baron,  passing  on. 

"My  dear  De  Konigstein  —  one  pinch;  you  have 
often  said  you  have  a  particular  regard  for  me." 

"Mj  dear  Marquis!" 
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"A-a-h!  I  thought  so  —  you  have  often  said  jovl 
wonld  serve  me,  if  possible." 

"My  dear  Marquis,  be  brief." 

"A-a-h!  I  will  —  there's  a  cursed  crusty  old  Prus- 
sian  officer  bere  —  one  Colonel  de  Trumpetson." 

"Well,  "wbat  «an  I  do?  you  are  surely  not  going  to 
fight  bim!" 

"A-a-b!  no,  no,  —  I  wisb  you  to  speak  to  bim." 

"Well,  wbat?" 

"He  takes  snuflF." 

"Wbat  is  tbat  to  me?" 

"He  bas  got  a  box." 

"Well!" 

"It  is  a  Louis-Quatorze  —  could  not  you  get  it 
for  me?" 

"Good  morning  to  you,"  said  tbe  Baron,  pulling 
on  Vivian. 

"You  bave  bad  tbe  pleasure,  Grey,  of  meeting  tbis 
aftemoon  two  men,  who  bave  eacb  only  one  idea. 
Colonel  von  Trumpetson,  and  tbe  Marquess  de  la  Ta- 
batifere,  are  equally  tiresome.  But  are  tbey  more  tire- 
some  tban  any  other  man  wbo  always  speaks  on  tbe 
same  subject?  We  are  more  irritable,  but  not  more 
wearied,  witb  a  man  wbo  is  always  tbinking  of  tbe 
pattem  of  a  button-bole,  or  tbe  sbape  of  a  snuffbox, 
tban  witb  one  wbo  is  always  talking  about  pictures,  or 
cbemistry,  or  politics.  Tbe  true  bore  is  tbat  man  wbo 
tbinks  tbe  world  is  only  interested  in  one  subject,  be- 
cause  be  bimself  can  only  comprehend  one." 

Here  Lady  Madeleine  passed  again;  and  tbis  time 
tbe  Baron's  eyes  were  fixed  on  tbe  ground. 

A  buzz  and  a  bustle  at  tbe  otber  end  of  tbe 
gardens,   to    wbicb    the  Baron   and  Vivian  ^^lö   »&.- 

18* 
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vancing,  announced  the  entry  of  the  Grand-Duke.  His 
Imperial  Highness  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  quick,  Pier- 
cing eye,  which  was  prevented  from  giving  to  Mä  coun- 
tenance  the  expression  of  intellect  which  it  otherwise 
would  have  done,  by  the  dull  and  almost  brutal  effect 
of  his  flat,  Calmuck  nose.  He  was  dressed  in  a  plain, 
gi'een  uniform,  adomed  by  a  Single  star;  but  bis  tight* 
ened  waist,  his  stiff  stock,  and  the  elaborate  attention 
which  had  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  his  mustachio, 
denoted  the  military  fop.  The  Grand-Duke  was  ac- 
companied  by  three  or  four  -stiff  and  stately-looking 
personages,  in  whom  the  severity  of  the  martinet  seemed 
sunk  in  the  servility  of  the  aide-de-camp. 

The  Baron  bowed  very  low  to  the  Prince,  as  he 
drew  near,  and  his  Highness,  taking  off  his  cocked-hat 
with  an  appearance  of  cordial  condescension,  made  a 
fiill  stop.  The  silent  gentlemen  in  the  rear,  who  had 
not  anticipated  this  suspense  in  their  promenade,  al- 
most foundered  on  the  heels  of  their  royal  master;  and 
firightened  at  the  imminency  of  the  profanation,  forgot 
their  stiff  pomp  in  a  precipitate  retreat  of  half  a  yard. 

"Baron,"  said  his  Highness,  "why  have  I  not  seen 
you  at  the  JNew  House?" 

"I  have  but  this  moment  arrived,  may  it  please 
your  Imperial  Highness." 

"Your  companion,"  continued  the  Grand-Duke, 
pointing  very  graciously  to  Vivian. 

"My  intimate  friend,  my  fellow-traveller,  and  an 
Englishman.  May  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting 
Mr.  Grey  to  your  Imperial  Highness?" 

"Any  friends  of  the  Baron  von  Konigstein  I  shall, 
always  feel  great  pleasure  in  having  presented  to  me. 
Sir,  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  having  you  presented  to 
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me.  'Sir,  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  tlie  name  of  Eng- 
lishman  —  sir,  the  English  are  a  noble  nation  —  sir, 
I  have  the  higbest  respect  for  the  English  nation!" 

Vivian  of  course  bowed  very  low;  and  of  course 
made  a  very  proper  speech  on  the  occasion,  which,  as 
all  Speeches  of  that  kind  should  be,  was  very  dutiful 
and  quite  inaudible. 

"And  what  news  from  Berlin,  Baron?  let  us  move 
on,"  and  the  Baron  tumed  with  the  Grand-Duke.  The 
silent  gentlemen,  settling  their  mustachios,  foUowed  in 
the  rear.  For  about  half  an  hour,  anecdote  after 
anecdote,  scene  after  scene,  caricature  after  caricature, 
were  poured  out  with  prodigal  expenditure  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Prince,  who  did  nothing  during  the 
exhibition  but  smile,  stroke  bis  whiskers,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  best  stories  fence  with  bis  forefinger  at  the 
Baron's  side  —  with  a  gentle  laugh,  and  a  mock  shake 
of  the  head  —  and  a  "Eh!  Von  Konigstein,  you're  too 
bad!"  Here  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor  passed  again,  and 
the  Grand-Duke's  hat  nearly  touched  the  ground.  He 
received  a  most  gracious  bow. 

"Finish  the  story  about  Salvinski,  Baron,  and  then 
I  will  present  you  for  a  reward  to  the  most  lovely 
creature  in  existence  —  a  countrywoman  of  your  friend 

—  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor." 

**I  have  the  honour  of  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
her,"  Said  the  Baron;  "I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
her  in  England." 

"Indeed!    Fortunate  mortal!    I  see  she  has  stopped 

—  talking  to  some  stranger.   Let  us  turn  and  join  her." 
The  Grand-Duke  and  the  two  friends  accordingly 

tomed,  and  of  course  the  silent  gentlemen  in  the  rear 
followed  with  due  precision. 
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"Lady  Madeleine!"  said  the  Grand-Duke,  "I  flat- 
tered  myself  for  a  moment  tbat  I  might  have  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  you  a  gentleman  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  esteem;  but  he  has  proved  to  me  that  he 
is  more  fortunate  than  myself,  since  he  had  the  honour 
before  me,  of  an  acquaintance  with  Lady  Madeleine  ' 
Trevor." 

"I  have  not  forgotten  Baron  voii  Konigstein,"  said 
her  ladyship,  with  a  serious  air;  "may  I  ask  bis  High- 
ness  how  he  prospered  in  bis  negotiation  witL  the 
Austrian  troop?" 

"Perfectly  successful!  Inspired  by  your  Ladyship's 
approbation,  my  Steward  has  really  done  wonders.  He 
abnost  deserves  a  diplomatic  appointment  for  the  talent 
which  he  has  shown;  but  what  should  I  do  without 
Cracowsky?  Lady  Madeleine,  can  you  conceive  what 
I  should  do  without  Cracowsky?" 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"Cracowsky  is  everything  to  me.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  Cracowsky  is  to  me.  I  owe  everything  to 
Cracowsky.  To  Cracowsky  I  owe  being  here."  The 
Grand-Duke  bowed  -very  low,  for  this  eulogium  on  bis 
Steward  also  conveyed  a  compliment  to  her  Ladyship. 
The  Grand-Duke  was  certaiiüy  rigbt  in  believing  that 
he  owed  bis  summer  excursion  to  Ems  to  bis  Steward. 
That  wily  Pole  regularly  every  year  put  bis  Imperial 
master's  summer  excursion  up  to  auction,  and  according 
to  the  biddings  of  the  proprietors  of  ihe  chief  baths, 
did  he  take  care  that  bis  master  regulated  bis  visit. 
The  restaurateur  of  Ems,  in  collusion  with  the  official 
agent  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  were  fortunate  this  season 
in  baving  tbe  Gfrand-Duke  knocked  down  to  them. 
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"May  I  flatter  myself  that  Miss  Fane  feel»  herseif 
better?"  asked  the  Grand-Duke. 

"She  certainly  does  feel  herseif  better,  but  mj 
anxiety  about  her  does  not  decrease.  In  her  illness 
apparent  convalescence  is  sometunes  as  alanning  as 
süffering." 

The  Grand-Duke  continued  by  the  side  of  Lady 
Madeleine  for  about  twenty  minutes,  seizing  every 
opportunity  of  uttering,  in  the  most  courtly  tone,  inane 
compliments ;  and  then  trusting  that  he  might  soon  have 
her  Ladyship's  opinion  respecting  the  Austrian  troop  at 
the  New  House;  and  that  Von  Konigstein  '  and  bis 
English  friend  would  not  delay  letting  him  see  them 
there,  bis  Imperial  Highness,  foUowed  by  bis  silent 
snite,  left  the  gardens. 

"I  am  afraid  Lady  Madeleine  must  have  almost 
mistaken  me  for  a  taciturn  lord  chamberlain,"  said  the 
Baron,  occupying  immediately  the  Grand-Duke's  vacated 
side. 

"Baron  von  Konigstein  must  be  very  changed,  if 
silence  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault,"  said  Lady  Made- 
leine. 

"Baron  von  Konigstein  is  very  much  changed  since 
last  he  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Lady 
Madeleine  Trevor-,  more  changed  than  she  will  perhaps 
believe;  more  changed  than  he  can  sometimes  himself 
believe;  I  hope,  that  he  will  not  be  less  acceptable  to 
Lady  Madeleine  Trevor,  because  he  is  no  longer  rash, 
passionate,  and  unthinking;  because  he  has  learnt  to 
live  more  for  others  and  less  for  himself" 

"Baron  von  Konigstein  does  indeed  appear  changed*^ 
since,  by  his  own  account,   he  has  become,  m  a '^er^ 
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few  years,  a  being,  in  whose  existence  philosophers 
scaxcely  believe  —  a  perfect  man." 

**My  self-conceit  has  been  so  often  reproved  by  you, 
that  I  will  not  apologise  for  a  quality  wHich  I  almost 
flattered  myself  I  no  longer  possessed;  but  you  will 
excuse,  I  am  sure,  one,  wbo  in  zealous  haste  to  prove 
himself  amended,  has,  I  fear,  almost  shown  that  he  has 
deceived  himself." 

Some  Strange  thoughts  occurred  to  Vivian,  whÜe 
this  conyersation  was  taking  place.  *^Is  this  a  woman 
to  resent  the  neglect  of  an  order  for  Eau  de  Cologne? 
My  dear  Von  Konigstein,  you  are  a  very  pleasant 
fellow,  but  this  is  not  the  way  men  apologise  for  the 
non-purchase  of  a  pocket-handkerchief ! " 

'^Have  you  been  long  at  Ems?"  inquired  the  Baron, 
with  an  air  of  great  deference. 

"Nearly  a  month:  we  are  travelling  in  consequence 
of  the  ill-health  of  a  relation.  It  was  our  Intention  to 
have  gone  on  to  Pisa,  but  our  physician,  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer,  is  afraid  of  the 
fatigue  of  travelling,  and  has  recommended  Ems.  The 
air  between  these  mountains  is  very  soft  and  pure,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  regret  at  present  that  we  have  not 
advanced  farther  on  our  joumey." 

"The  lady  who  was  with  your  party  at  dinner  is, 
I  fear,  your  invalid.  She  certainly  does  not  look  like 
one.  I  think,"  said  the  Baron,  with  an  effort,  "I  think 
that  her  face  is  not  unknown  to  me.  It  is  difficult, 
even  after  so  many  years,  to  mistake  Miss " 

"Fane  — "  said  Lady  Madeleine,  firmly;  for  it 
seemed  that  the  Baron  required  a  little  assistance  at 
the  end  of  his  sentence. 

"Ems, "  returned  his  Excellency,  with  great  rapidity 
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of  utterance,  —  "Ems  is  a  charming  place  —  at  least 
to  me.  I  have,  within  these  few  years,  quite  recurred 
to  the  feelings  of  my  boyhood;  nothing  to  me  is  more 
disgustingly  wearisome  tiban  the  gay  bustle  of  a  city. 
My  present  diplomatic  appointment  at  Frankfort  ensures 
a  constant  lifo  among  the  most  charming  scenes  of 
nature.  Naples,  which  was  offered  to  me,  I  refused. 
Eight  years  ago,  I  should  have  thought  an  appointment 
at  Naples  a  Paradise  on  earth." 

"You  must  indeed  be  changed." 

"How  beautiful  is  the  vicinity  of  the  Ehine!  I  have 
passed  within  these  three  days,  for  almost  the  twentieth 
time  in  my  life,  through  the  Rheingau;  and  jet  how 
fresh,  and  lovely,  and  novel,  seemed  all  its  various 
beauties!  ■ —  My  young  travelling  companion  is  en- 
thusiastic  about  this  gem  of  Germany.  —  He  is  one  of 
yonr  Ladyship's  countrymen.  Might  I  take  the  liberty 
of  presenting  to  you  —  Mr.  Grey!" 

Lady  Madeleine,  as  if  it  could  now  no  longer  be 
postponed,  introduced  to  the  two  gentlemen  her  brother, 
Mr.  St.  George.  This  gentleman,  who,  during  the  whole 
previous  conversation,  had  kept  his  head  in  a  horizontal 
Position,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
and  apparently  unconscious  that  any  one  was  conversing 
with  his  sister,  because,  according  to  the  English  custom, 
he  was  not  introduced  —  now  suddenly  turned  round, 
and  welcomed  his  aequaintance  with  cordiality. 

"Mr.  Grey,"  asked  her  Ladyship,  "are  you  of 
Dorsetshire?" 

"My  mother  is  a  Dorsetshire  woman;  her  family 
name  is  Vivian,  which  name  I  also  bear." 

"Then  I  think  we  are  longer  acquainted  than  we 
have  been  introduced.     I  met  your  fathei  at  Sir  "Bläx- 
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grave  Vivian's  last  Christinas.  He  spoke  of  you  in 
those  terms  that  make  me  glad  that  I  have  met  hk  aon. 
You  have  been  long  from  England,  I  think?" 

**Nearly  a  year  and  a  half." 

The  Baron  had  resigned  his  place  bj  Lady  Made- 
leine, and  was  already  in  close  conversation  with.  Hr. 
St  George,  from  whose  arm  Lady  Madeleine^s  was 
disengaged.  'No  one  acted  the  part  of  Asmodeos  with 
greater  spirit  than  his  Excellency;  and  the  öecret  histozy 
of  every  person  whose  secret  history  could  be  amnsing, 
delighted  Mr.  St.  George. 

"There,"  said  the  Baron,  "goes  the  son  of  an  un- 
known  father;  his  mother  foUowed  the  camp,  and  her 
offspring  was  eaiiy  initiated  in  the  mysteriös  of  military 
petty  larceny.  As  he  grew  up,  he  became  the  most 
skilful  plunderer  that  ever  rifled  the  dying  of  both 
sides.  Before  he  was  twenty,  he  followed  the  army  as 
a  petty  chapman,  and  amassed  an  excellent  fortune  by 
re-acquiring  after  a  battle,  the  very  goods  and  trinkets 
which  he  had  sold  at  an  immense  price  before  it  Such 
a  wretch  could  do  nothing  but  prosper,  and  in  due 
time,  the  sutler's  brat  became  a  Commissary-generaL 
He  made  millions  in  a  period  of  general  starvation, 
and  cleared  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by 
embezzling  the  shoe  leather  during  a  retreat  He  is 
now  a  Baron,  covered  with  Orders,  and  his  daughters 
are  married  to  some  of  our  first  nobles.  There  goes 
a  Polish  Count,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  gamblers  in 
Christendom.  In  the  same  season  he  lost  to  a  Kussian 
general,  at  one  game  of  chess,  his  chief  castle,  and 
sixteen  thousand  acres  of  woodland;  and  recovered  him- 
self  on  another  game ,  on  which  he  won  of  a  Turkish 
Pashaw  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  leopard  skins. 
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The  Turk,  who  was  a  man  of  strict  honour,  paid  ihe 
Count,  by  embezzling  the  tribute  in  kind  of  the  province 
he  govemed;  and  as  on  quarter-day  he  could  not,  of 
course,  make  up  bis  accounts  with  the  Divan,  he  joined 
the  Greeks." 

While  the  Baron  was  entertaining  Mr.  St.  George, 
the  conversation  between  Lady  Madeleine  and  Vivian 
proceeded. 

"Yonr  father  expressed  great  disappointment  to  me, 
at  his  being  prevented  paying  you  a  visit.  Do  you 
not  long  to  see  him?" 

**More  than  I  can  express.  Did  you  think  him  in 
good  spirits?" 

"Generally  so;  as  cheerftd  as  all  fathers  can  be 
without  their  only  son." 

"Did  he  complam  then  of  my  absence?" 

"He  regretted  it." 

"I  linger  in_Germany  with  the  hope  of  seeing  him; 
otherwise  I  should  have  now  been  much  fdrther  south. 
Do  you  find  Sir  Hargrave  as  amusing  as  ever?" 

"When  is  he  otherwise  than  the  most  delightful  of 
old  men?  Sir  Hargrave  is  one  of  my  great  favourites. 
I  should  like  to  persuade  you  to  return,  and  see  them 
all.  Cannot  you  fancy  Chester  Grange  very  beautifal 
now?  Albert!"  said  her  Ladyship,  tuming  to  her  bro- 
ther,  "what  is  the  number  of  our  apartments?  Mr.  Grey, 
the  sun  has  now  disappeared,  and  I  fear  the  night  air 
among  these  mountains.  We  have  hardly  yet  summer 
nights,  though  we  certainly  have  summer  days.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  our  rooms."  So  saying, 
bowing  very  cordially  to  Vivian,  and  coldly  to  the 
Baron,  Lady  Madeleine  left  the  gardens. 

"There  goes   the  most   delightful   womaji  in  XSti«^ 
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World,"  Said  the  Baron;  "how  fortunate  that  yöu  know 
her!  for  really,  as  you  might  have  observed,  I  have  no 
great  claims  on  her  indulgent  notice.  I  was  certainly 
very  wild  in  England ;  but  then,  young  men,  you  know, 
Greyl  —  and  I  did  not  leave  a  card,  or  call,  before 
I  went;  and  the  English  are  very  stiff  and  precise  about 
those  things;  and  the  Trevors  had  boen  very  kind  to 
me.  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  little  coffee  now;  and 
then,  if  you  like,  we  will  just  stroU  into  the  Kedoute." 
In  a  brilliantly-illuminated  saloon,  adorned  with 
Corinthian  columns,  and  casts  from  some  of  the  most 
famous  antique  statues,  assembled,  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  many  of  the  visitors  at  Ems. 
On  each  side  of  the  room  was  placed  a  long  narrow 
table,  one  of  which  was  covered  with  green  baize,  and 
unattended;  while  the  variously-coloured  leathem  sur- 
face  of  the  other  was  closely  surrounded  by  an  interested 
crowd.  Behind  this  table  stood  two  individuals  of 
different  appearance.  The  first  was  a  short,  thick  man, 
whose  only  business  was  dealing  certain  portions  of 
playing  cards  with  quick  succession,  one  after  the  other; 
and  as  the  fate  of  the  table  was  decided  by  this  process, 
did  his  companion,  a  very  tall,  thin  man,  throw  variouß 
pieces  of  money  upon  certain  stakes,  which  were  de- 
posited  by  the  bystanders  on  different  parts  of  the  table; 
or,  which  was  much  oftener  the  case,  with  a  silver  rake 
with  a  long  ebony  handle,  sweep  into  a  large  inclosure 
near  him  the  scattered  sums.  This  inclosure  was  called 
the  Bank,  and  the  mysterious  ceremony  in  which  these 
persons  were  assisting,  was  the  celebrated  game  of 
Rouge- et-Noir.  A  deep  silence  was  strictly  preserved 
by  those  who  immediately  surrounded  the  table;  no 
roice  was  heard,  save  that  of  the  little,  short,  stout 
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dealer;  when,  without  an  expression  of  the  least  interest, 
he  seemed  mechanically  to  announce  the  fate  of  the 
different  colours.  No  other  sound  was  heard,  except 
the  jingle  of  the  dollars  and  Napoleons,  and  the  ominous 
rake  of  the  tall,  thin  banker.  The  countenances  of 
those  who  were  hazarding  their  money  were  grave  and 
gloomy:  their  eyes  were  fixed,  their  brows  contracted, 
and  their  lips  projected;  and  yet  there  was  an  evident 
effort  visible,  to  show  that  they  were  both  easy  and 
unconcemed.  Each  player  held  in  bis  band  a  small 
piece  of  pasteboard,  on  which,  with  a  steel  pricker,  he 
marked  tibe  run  of  the  cards;  in  order,  from  bis  obser- 
vations,  to  regulate  bis  own  play:  —  the  Rouge-et-Noir 
player  imagines  that  Chance  is  not  capricioas.  Those 
who  were  not  interested  in  the  game,  promenaded  in 
two  lines  within  the  tables-,  or,  seated  in  recesses  be- 
tween  the  pillars,  formed  small  parties  for  conversation. 
"I  suppose  we  must  throw  away  a  dollar  or  two," 
said  the  Baron,  as  he  walked  iip  to  the  table. 
"My  dear  De  Konigstein  —  one  pinch!" 
"Ah!  Marquess,  what  fortune  to -night?" 
"Bad!  I  have  lost  my  Napoleon:  I  never  risk 
fhrther.  There  is  that  enrsed  crusty  old  De  Trumpetson, 
persisting,  as  usual,  in  bis  run  of  bad  luck-,  because  he 
never  will  give  in.  Trust  me,  my  dear  De  Konigstein, 
it  will  end  in  bis  ruin;  and  then,  if  there  be  a  sale 
of  bis  effects,  I  shall,  perhaps,  get  bis  snuflf-box  — 
a-a-h!" 

"Come,  shall  I  throw  down  a  couple  of  Napoleons 
on  Joint  aecount.  I  do  not  care  much  for  play  myself ; 
but  I  suppose,  at  Ems,  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  lose  a  few  Louis.  Here!  now,  for  the  red  —  3oiiit 
aecount,  mindJ" 
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"Done." 

"There's  the  Grand-Buke!  Let  us  go  and  make 
our  bow;  we  ueed  not  stick  at  the  table  as  if  onr  wkole 
soul  were  staked  with  our  crown-pieces."  So  saying, 
the  gentleman  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  room. 

"Why,  Grey!  —  Surely  no  —  it  cannot  be  —  and 
yet  it  is.  De  Boeffleurs,  how  d'ye  do?"  said  the  Baron, 
with  a  face  beaming  with  joy,  and  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  band.  "My  dear  fellow,  how  did  you  manage  to 
get  off  so  soon?  I  thought  you  were  not  to  be  here 
for  a  fortnight:  we  only  arrived  ourselves  to-day." 

"Yes  —  but  I  have  made  an  arrangement  which  I 
did  not  anticipate;  and  so  I  posted  after  you  at  once. 
Whom  do  you  think  I  have  brought  with  me?" 

"Who?" 

"Salvinski." 

"Ah!     And  the  Count?" 

"Folio WS  immediately.  I  expect  him  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  Salvinski  is  talking  to  the  Grand-Duke; 
and  see,  he  beckons  to  me.  I  suppose  I  am  going  to 
be  presented." 

The  Chevalier  moved  forward,  foUowed  by  the 
Baron  and  Vivian. 

"Any  friend  of  Prince  Salvinski  I  shall  always  have 
great  pleasure  in  having  presented  to  me.  Chevalier, 
I  feel  great  pleasure  in  having  you  presented  to  me. 
Chevalier,  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  name  of 
Frenchman.  Chevalier,  the  French  are  a  great  nation. 
Chevalier,  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  French 
nation." 

"The  most  subtile  diplomatist,"  thought  Vivian,  as 
be  recalled  to  mind  bis  own  introduction,  "would  be 
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pnzzled  to  decide  to  which  interest  bis  Imperial  High- 
ness  leans." 

The  Grand -Duke  now  entered  into  conversation 
with  ihe  Prince,  and  most  of  the  circle  who  surrounded 
Wm.  As  bis  Imperial  Highness  was  addressing  Vivian, 
the  Baron  let  slip  our  hero's  arm,  and  taking  that  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Boeffleurs,  began  Walking  up  and 
down  the  room  with  bim,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  ' 
animated  conversation.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  Grand- 
Duke,  bowing  to  bis  circle,  made  a  move,  and  regained  ^ 
the  side  of  a  Saxon  lady,  from  wbose  interesting, Com- 
pany he  bad  been  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  Prince 
Salvinski  —  an  individual  of  wbose  long  stories  and 
dull  romances  the  Grand-Duke  bad,  from  experience,  a 
particular  dread:  feut  bis  Highness  was  always  very 
courteous  to  the  Poles. 

"Grey,  I  have  dispatcbed  De  Boeffleurs  to  the 
bouse,  to  instruet  bis  servant  and  Ernstorff  to  do  the 
impossible,  in  order  that  our  rooms  may  bef  all  togetber. 
You  will  be  deligbted  with  De  Boeffleurs  when  you 
know  bim,  and  I  expeet  you  to  be  great  friends.  By- 
the-bye,  bis  unexpected  arrival  bas  quite  made  us  forget 
cur  venture  at  Eouge-et-Noir.  Of  course  we  are  too 
late  now  for  anything;  even  if  we  bad  been  fortunate, 
GUT  stake,  remaining  on  the  table,  is,  of  cc^urse,  lost: 
we  may  as  well,  bowever,  walk  up."  So  saying,  the 
Baron  reached  the  table. 

"That  is  your  Excellency's  stake!  —  that  is  your 
Excellency's  stake!"  exclaimed  many  voices  as  be 
came  up. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  friends?"  asked  the  Baron 
very  calmly. 

"Tbere  has  heen  a  run  on  the  red!  thexe  \iaa  \ifeeix 
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a  nin  on  the  red!  and  your  Excellency's  stake  has 
doubled  each  time.  It  has  been  4 — 8 — 16 — 32— r 
64—128—256  —  and  now  it  is  512!"  quickly  ratüed 
a  little  thin  man  in  spectacles,  pointing  at  Üie  same 
time  to  bis  unparalleled  line  of  punctures.  This  was 
one  of  tbose  oflScious,  noisy  little  men,  wbo  are  always 
ready  to  give  you  unasked  information;  and  who  are 
never  so  bappy  as  wben  tbey  are  watcbing  over  the 
interest  of  some  stranger,  wbo  never  tbanks  tbem  for 
tbeir  unnecessary  solicitude. 

Vivian,  in  spite  of  bis  pbilosopby,  feit  tbe  excite- 
ment  of  tbe  moment  He  looked  at  tbe  Baron,  wbose 
countenance,  bowever,  was  perfectly  unmoved. 

"It  seems,"  said  be,  very  coolly,  "we  are  in 
luck." 

"Tbe  stake,  tben,  is  not  all  your  own?"  very 
eagerly  asked  tbe  little  man  in  spectacles. 

"No,  part  of  it  is  yours,  sir,"  answered  tbe  Baron, 
very  drily. 

"I  am  going  to  deal ,"  said  tbe  sbort,  tbick  man 
bebind.     "Is  tbe  board  cleared?" 

"Your  ExceUency,  tben,  allows  tbe  stake  to  re- 
main?"  inquired  tbe  tall  tbin  banker,  witb  affected 
noncbalance. 

"Ob!  ^ertainly,"  said  tbe  Baron,  witb  real  non- 
cbalance. 

"  Tbree  —  eigbt  —  fourteen  —  twenty-four  —  tbirty- 
four.     Eouge  34—." 

All  crowded  nearer;  tbe  table  was  surrounded  five 
or  six  deep,  for  tbe  wonderful  run  of  luck  bad  got 
wind,  and  nearly  tbe  wbole  room  were  round  tbe  table. 
Indeed,  tbe  Grand-Duke  and  Saxon  lady,  and  of  course 
Ü2e  silent  suite,  were  lefb  alone  at  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe 
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Toom.  The  tall  banker  did  not  conceal  bis  agitation. 
Even  the  sbort,  stout  dealer  ceased  to  be  a  macbine. 
All  looked  anxious  except  the  Baron.  Vivian  looked 
at  the  table;  bis  Excellency  watcbed,  with  a  keen  eye, 
the  little  dealer.  No  one  even  breathed  as  the  oardci 
descended  —  "Ten  —  twenty  —  (Here  the  countenaace 
of  the  banker  brightened)  —  twenty-two  —  twenty-five 
—  twenty-eight  —  thirty-one  —  Noir  31.  —  The  bank's 
broke:  no  more  play  to-night.  The  Eoulette  table 
opens  immediately.^^ 

In  spite  of  the  great  interest  which  had  been  ex- 
dted,  nearly  the  whole  crowd,  without  waiting  to  con- 
gratulate  the  Baron,  rushed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  in  order  to  secure  places  at  the  Eoulette  table. 

"Put  these  üyq  hundred  and  twelve  Napoleons  into 
a  bag,"  Said  the  Baron;  "Grey,  this  is  your  share. 
With  regard  to  the  other  half,  Mr.  Hermann,  what  bills 
bave  you  got?" 

"Two  on  Gogel  of  Frankfort;  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  each,  and  these  twelve  Napoleons  will  make  it 
right,"  Said  the  tall  banker,  as  he  opened  a  large  black 
pocket-book,  from  which  he  took  out  two  small  bits  of 
paper.  The  Baron  examined  them,  and  after  having 
Seen  them  endorsed,  put  them  into  bis  pocket,  not  for- 
getting  the  twelve  Napoleons;  and  then  taking  Vivian's 
arm,  and  regretting  extrem ely  that  he  should  have  tiie 
trouble  of  carrying  such  a  weight,  he  wished  Mr.  Her- 
mann a  very  good  night  and  success  at  bis  Roulette, 
and  walked  with  bis  companion  quietly  home.  Thus 
passed  a  day-  at  Ems! 


F/nam  Cfrey»  '/  19 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


Ok  ihe  foUowing  moming,  Vivian  met  witii  his 
Mend  Essper  George,  behind  a  small  stall  in  die 
Bazaar. 

"Well,  my  Lord,  what  do  you  wish?  Here  are 
Eau  de  Gologne,  yiolet  soap,  and  watch-ribbons;  a 
smelling  bottle  of  Ems  crystal;  a  snufT-box  of  fig-tree 
wood.  Name  your  price:  the  least  trifle  that  can  be 
given  by  a  man  who  breaks  a  bank,  must  be  more  than 
my  wbole  stock  in  trade  is  worth." 

"I  have  not  paid  you  yet,  Essper,  for  my  glass 
chain.  There  is  your  share  of  my  winnings:  the  fame 
of  which,  it  seems,  has  reached  even  yon!"  added 
Vivian,  with  no  pleased  air. 

"I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  Nap;  but  I  hope  I  have 
not  offended  by  alluding  to  a  certain  event,  which  shall 
be  past  over  in  silence,"  continued  Essper  George,  with 
a  look  of  mock  solemnity.  "I  really  think  you  have 
but  a  faint  appetite  for  good  fortune.  They  deserve 
her  most  who  value  her  least." 

"Have  you  any  patrons  at  Ems,  Essper,  that  have 
induced  you  to  fix  on  this  place  in  particülar  for  your 
speculations?  Here,  I  should  think,  you  have  many 
active  rivals,"  said  Vivian,  looking  round  the  various 
Stalls. 

"I  have  a  patron  here,  who  has  never  deceived, 
and  who  will  never  desert  me,  —  I  want  no  other;  — 
and  that 's  myself.  Now  here  comes  a  party:  could  you 
just  teil  me  tiie  name  of  that  taU  lady  now?" 

"KI  teil  you  it  is  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor,  what 
will  it  profit  you?" 
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Before  Vivian  could  well  finisli  bis  sentence,  Essper 
Lad  drawn  out  a  long  hom  from  beneath  bis  small 
counter,  and  sonnded  a  blast  wbicb  ecboed  througb  tbe 
arcbed  passages.  Tbe  attention  of  every  one  was. 
excited,  and  no  part  of  tbe  foUowing  speecb  was 
lost 

"Tbe  celebrated  Essper  George,  fresb  frpm  Fairy- 
land,'dealer  in  pomatum  and  all  sorts  of  perftimery, 
watcbes,  crosses,  Eins  crystal,  coloured  prints,  Dutcb 
toys,  Dresden  cbina,  Venetian  cbains,  Neapolitan  coral, 
Frencb  crackers,  cbamois  bracelets,  tarne  poodles,  and 
Cberokee  corkscrews,  mender  of  mandolins,  and  all 
otber  musical  instruments,  to  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor, 
bas  just  arrived  at  Ems,  wbere  be  only  intends  to  stay 
two  or  tbree  days,  and  a  few  more  weeks  besides. 
Now,  gracious  lady,  wbat  do  you  wisb?" 

"-ÄJid  wbo,"  Said  Lady  Madeleine,  smiling,  "is 
this?" 

"Tbe  celebrated  Essper  George,  just  — "  again 
oommenced  tbe  conjuror;  but  Yivian  prevented  tbe 
repetition. 

"He  is  an  odd  knave,  Lady  Madeleine,  tbat  I  bave 
met  witb  before,  at  otber  places.  I  believe  I  may  add 
an  honest  one.     Wbat  say  you,  Essper?" 

"More  bonest  tban  moonligbt,  gracious  lady,  for 
that  deceives  every  one-,  and  less  bonest  tban  self- 
praise,  for  tbat  deceives  no  one." 

"My  friend,  you  bave  a  ready  wit." 

"My  wit  is  like  a  bustling  servant,  gracious  lady, 
always  ready  wben  not  wanted;  and  never  present  at 
a  pinch." 

"  Come,  I  must  bave  a  pair  of  your  cbamois  brace- 
lets.    How  seil  jon  them?^' 

19* 
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"I  seil  notliing;  all  here  is  gratis  to  beaaty,  viztae, 
and  nobility:  and  these  are  my  only  customers." 

"Thanks  will  not  supply  a  stock-in-trade  thongh, 
Essper,"  said  Vivian. 

"Very  true!  but  my  customers  are  apt  to  leave 
some  slight  testimonies  behind  tbem  of  tbe  obligatiom 
whicb  they  are  under  to  me;  and  these,  at  the  same 
time,  are  the  prop  of  my  estate  and  the  proof  of  their 
discretion.  But  who  comes  here?^^  saidEssper,  drawing 
out  his  hom.  The  sight  of  this  instrument  reminded 
Lady  Madeleine  how  greatly  the  effect  of  music  is 
heightened  by  distance,  and  she  made  a  speedy  retreat, 
yielding  her  place  to  a  family  procession  of  a  striking 
character. 

Three  daughters  abreast,  flanked  by  two  eider  sons, 
formed  the  first  file.  The  father,  a  portly,  prosperous- 
looking  man,  foUowed,  with  his  lady  on  his  arm.  Then 
came  two  nursery  maids,  with  three  children,  between 
the  tender  ages  of  five  and  six.  The  second  division 
of  the  grand  army,  consisting  of  three  younger  sons, 
immediately  foUowed.  This  was  commanded  by  a 
tutor.  A  govemess  and  two  young  daughters  then 
advanced;  and  then  came  the  extreme  rear  —  the 
suttlers  of  the  camp  —  in  the  persons  of  two  footmen 
in  rieh  liveries,  who  each  bore  a  basket  on  his  arm, 
fiUed  with  various  fancy  articles,  which  had  been  all 
purchased  during  the  promenade  of  this  nation  through 
only  part  of  the  bazar. 

The  trumpet  of  Essper  George  produced  a  due 
effect  upon  the  great  party.  The  commander-in-chief 
stopped  at  his  little  stall,  and,  as  if  this  were  the 
Signal  for  general  attack  and  plunder,  the  files  were 
immediately  broken  up.     Each  individual  dashed  at 
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bis  prey,  and  the  only  ones  who  stniggled  to  maintain 
a  semblance  of  discipline,  were^the  nursery  maids,  the 
tator,  and  the  governess,  who  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  suppressing  the  early  taste  which  the 
detachment  of  light  infantry  indicated  for  booty.  But 
Essper  George  was  in  his  element:  he  joked,  he 
assisted,  he  exhibited,  he  explained;  tapped  the  cheeks 
of  the  children,  and  complimented  the  eider  ones;  and 
finally,  having  parted  at  a  prodigious  profit  with  nearly 
his  whole  stock,  paid  himself  out  of  a  large  and  heavy 
purse,  which  the  portly  father^  in  his  utter  inabilily 
to  comprehend  the  complicated  accounts  and  the  de- 
based  currency,  with  great  frankness  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  master  of  the  stall,  desiring  him  to  settle 
his  own  Claims. 

"I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  after  Miss  Fane," 
Said  Vivian. 

■'^She  continues  better;  we  are  now  about  to  join 
her  in  the  Limewalk;  if  you  will  join  our  moming 
stroll,  it  will  give  us  much  pleasure." 

Nothing  in  the  world  could  give  Vivian  greater 
pleasure;  he  feit  himself  impelled  to  the  side  of  Lady 
Madeleine;  and  only  regretted  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Baron,  because  he  feit  conscious  that  there  was 
some  secret  cause,  which  prevented  that  intimacy  from 
existing  between  his  Excellency  and  the  Trevor  party, 
which  his  talents  and  his  ,  position  would  otherwise 
have  easily  produced. 

"By-the-bye,"  said  Lady  Madeleine,  "I  do  not 
know  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  you 
npon  your  brilliant  success  at  the  Redoute  last  night. 
It  is  fortunate,  that  all  have  not  to  regret  your  arrival 
at  Ems  so  much  as  poor  Mr.  Hermann." 
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"The  run  was  extraordinary.  I  am.  only  BOiry  ÜaA 
the  Goddess  should  have  showered  her  &voiii8  on  one 
who  neither  deserves  nor  desires  them;  for  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  rieh;  and  as  T  never  lost  by  her  caprices, 
it  is  hardly  fair  that  I  should  gain  by  them." 

"You  do  not  play  then,  much?" 

"I  never  played  in  my  life,  tili  last  night  Gambling 
has  never  been  one  of  my  follies:  although  my  cata- 
logue  of  errors  is  fuUer,  perhaps,  than  most  men's." 

"I  think  Baron  von  Konigstein  was  your  partner 
in  the  exploit."  ^ 

"He  was;  and  apparently  as  little  pleased  at  the 
issue  as  myself." 

"Tndeed!  —  Have  you  known  the  Baron  long?" 

"We  are  only  friends  of  a  week.  I  have  been 
living,  ever  since  I  was  in  Germany,  a  very  retired 
life.  A  circumstance  of  a  most  painful  nature  drove 
me  from  England  —  a  circumstance  of  which  I  can 
hardly  flatter  myself,  and  can  hardly  wish,  that  you 
should  be  ignorant." 

"I  leamt  the  sad  history  from  one  who,  while  he 
spoke  the  truth,  spoke  of  the  living  sufferer  in  terms 
of  the  fondest  affection." 

"A  father!"  said  Vivian,  agitated,  "a  father  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  impartial." 

"Such  a  father  as  yours  may.  I  only  wish  that 
he  was  with  us  now,  to  assist  me  in  bringing  about 
what  he  must  greatly  desire  —  your  return  to 
England." 

"It  cannot  be  —  I  look  back  to  the  last  year 
which  I  spent  in  that  country  with  feelings  of  such 
disgust,  I  look  forward  to  a  retum  to  that  country  with 
feelings  of  such  repugnance  —  that  —  but  I  feel  I  am 
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trespassing  bejond  all  bounds,  in  touching  on  ihese 
gubjects." 

"I  promised  your  father,  that  in  case  we  met  I 
"would  seek  your  society.  I  have  suffered  too  much 
myself  «not  to  nnderstand  how  dangerous  and  how 
deceitful  is  the  excess  of  grief.  You  have  allowed 
yourself  to  be  overcome  by  that  which  Providence 
intended  as  a  lesson  of  Instruction,  not  as  a  sentence 
of  despair.  In  your  solitude  you  have  increased  the 
shadow  of  those  fantasies  of  a  heated  brain,  which 
converse  with  the  pure  sunshine  of  the  world  would 
have  enabled  you  to  dispel." 

"The  pure  sunshine  of  the  world,  Lady  Madeleine ! 
—  would  that  it  had  ever  lighted  me!  My  youth 
flourished  in  the  unwholesome  sultriness  of  a  blighted 
atmosphere,  which  I  mistook  for  the  resplendent  bril- 
liancy  of  a  summer  aay.  How  deceived  I  was,  you 
may  judge,  not  certainly  from  finding  me  here;  but 
I  am  here,  because  I  have  ceased  to  suflfer,  only  in 
having  ceased  to^hope." 

"You  have  cea^d  to  hope,  because  hope  and  con- 
solation  are  not  the  companions  of  solitude,  which  are 
of  a  darker  nature.  Hope  and  consolation  spring  from 
the  social  affections.  Converse  with  the  world  will  do 
more  for  you  than  all  the  arguments  of  philosophers. 
I  hope  yet  to  find  you  a  believer  in  the  existence  of 
that  good  which  we  all  worship  and  all  pursue.  Happi- 
ness  comes  when  we  least  expect  it,  and  to  those  who 
strive  least  to  obtain  it;  as  you  were  fortunate  yesterday 
at  the  Redoute,  when  you  played  without  an  idea  of 
winning." 

They  were  in  the  Limewalk:  gay  sounds  greeted 
them,    and  Miss    Fane    came    forward   from   a  ll^lofc- 
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hearted  band  to  welcome  her  cousin.  She  bad  to 
propose  a  walk  to  the  New  Spring,  which  Bhe  was 
prepared  for  Lady  Madeleine  to  resist  oa  the  gronnd 
of  her  cousin's  health.  Bat  Miss  Fane  combated  all 
the  objections  with  airj  merriment,  and  with  a  bri|^t 
resource  that  never  flagged.  As  she  bent  her  head 
slightly  to  Vivian,  ere  she  hastened  back  to  her  eom- 
panions  to  annonnce  the  snccess  of  her  mission,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  beheld  so  animated 
and  beaming  a  conntenance,  or  glanced  upon  a  form 
of  such  ineffable  and  sparkling  grace. 

"You  would  scarcely  imagine,  Mr.  Grey,  that  we 
are  travelling  for  mj  cousin's  health,  nor  do  her  phy- 
sicians, indeed,  give  us  any  cause  for  serious  uneasi- 
ness,  —  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  at  times  great 
anxiety.  Her  flushed  cheek  and  the  alarming  languor 
which  succeeds  any  excitement,  make  me  fear  her 
complaint  may  be  more  deeply  seated  than  they  are 
willing  to  aclmowledge." 

"They  were  saying  the  other  day  that  the  extra- 
ordinary  heat  of  this  season  must  end  in  an  earthquake 
or  some  great  convulsion  pf  nature.  That  would  bring 
languor." 

"We  are  willing  to  adopt  any  reasoning  that  gives 
US  hope,  but  her  mother  died  of  consumption." 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Whbn  the  Walking  party  retumed  home,  they 
found  a  crowd  of  idle  servants  assembled  opposite  the 
house,  round  a  group  of  equipages,  consisting  of  two 
enormous  crimson   carriages,  a  britzska,  and  a  large 
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Caravan,  on  all  which  vehicles  the  same  coat  of  anns 
was,  ostentationsly  blazoned. 

"Some  new  guests!"  said  Miss  Fane. 

"It  must  be  the  singular  party  that  we  watcl^ed 
this  moming  in  the  bazaar/^  said  Ladj  Madeleine. 
"Violet!  I  have  such  a  curious  character  to  introduce 
you  to,  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Grey,  who  wishes 
yery  mucb  to  have  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance, 
Mb.  Essper  George." 

"These  carriages,  then,  belong  to  him?" 

"Not  exactly,"  said  Vivian. 

In  an  hour^s  time,  the  party  again  met  at  dinner  in 
the  saloon.  By  the  Joint  exertions  of  Ernstorff,  and 
Mr.  St.  George's  servants,  the  Baron,  Vivian,  and  the 
Cheyalier  de  Boeffleurs,  were  now  seated  next  to  the 
party  of  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor. 

"My  horses  fortunately  arrived  from  Frankfort  this 
morning,"  said  the  Baron.  "Mr.  St.  George  and  myself 
have  been  taking  a  ride  very  far  up  the  valley.  Has 
your  Ladyship  yet  been  to  the  Castle  of  Nassau?" 

"We  have  not.  The  expedition  has  heen  one  of 
those  plans,  often  arranged,  and  never  executed." 

"You  should  go.  The  ruin  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
G^rmany.  An  expedition  to  Nassau  Castle  would  be 
a  capital  foundation  for  a  pic-nic.  Conceive  a  beautifiil 
Valley,  discovered  by  a  knight,  in  the  middle  ages, 
foUowing  the  track  of  a  stag  —  how  romantic!  The 
very  incident  vouches  for  its  sweet  seclusion.  Cannot 
you  imagine  the  wooded  mountains,  the  old  grey  ruin, 
the  sound  of  the  unseen  river?  What  more  should  we 
want,  except  agreeable  Company,  fine  music,  and  the 
best  provisions,  to  fancj  oürselves  in  Paradisft?" 
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^'I  wish  the  plan  were  practicable,^'  said  Mr.  St 
Greorge.  • 

^^I  take  the  whole  arrangement  upon  mjself;  there 
is  not  a  difficulty.  The  ladies  shall  go  on  donkeys, 
or  we  might  make  a  water  excursion  of  it  part  of  £he 
way,  and  the  donkeys  can  meet  us  at  the  pass  near 
Stein,  and  then  the  gentlemen  may  walk;  and  if  you 
fear  the  water  at  night,  why  then  the  carriages  may 
come  round:  and  if  your  own  be  too  heavy  for  mountain 
roads,  my  britzska  is  always  at  your  command.  You 
see  there  is  not  a  difficulty." 

"Not  a  difficulty,"  said  Mr.  St.  George:  "Madeleine, 
we  only  wait  your  consent." 

"I  think  we  had  better  put  ofiP  the  execution  of  our 
plan  tili  June  is  a  little  more  advanced.  We  must  have 
a  fine  summer  night  for  Violet." 

"Well,  then,  I  hold  the  whole  party  present  en- 
gaged  to  follow  my  Standard  whenever  I  have  permis- 
sion  from  authority  to  unfold  it,"  said  the  Baron,  bow- 
ing  to  Lady  Madeleine:  "and  lest,  on  cool  reflection, 
I  shall  not  possess  influence  enough  to  procure  the  ap- 
pointment,  I  shall,  like  a  skilful  orator,  take  advantage 
of  your  feelings,  which  gratitude  for  this  excellent  plan 
must  have  already  enlisted  in  my  favour,  and  propose 
myself  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies."  The  Baron's  eye 
caught  Lady  Madeleine's  as  he  uttered  this,  and  some- 
thing  like  a  smile,  rather  of  pity  than  derision,  lighted 
up  her  face. 

Here  Vivian  tumed  round  to  give  some  directions 
to  an  attendant,  and  to  his  annoyance  found  Essper 
George  standing  behind  his  chair. 

"Is  there  anything  you  want,  sir?" 

"Who  ordered  you  here?" 
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"My  duty." 

"In  what  capacity  do  you  attend?" 

**As  yonr  servant,  sir." 

"I  insist  upon  your  leaving  the  room  directly." 

"Ah!  my  friend,  Essper  George,"  said  Lady  Made- 
leine,  "are  you  there?     What  is  the  matter?" 

"This,  then,  is  Essper  George!"  said  Violet^ Fane. 
"What  kind  of  being  ean  he  possibly  be?  What  in- 
deed  is  the  matter?" 

"I  am  merely  discharging  a  servant  at  a  moment's 
waming,  Miss  Fane;  and  if  you  wish  to  engage  his 
constant  attendance  upon  yourself ,  I  have  no  objection 
to  give  him  a  character  for  the  occasion." 

"What  do  you  want,  Essper?"  said  Miss  Fane. 

"Merely  to  see  whether  your  walk  this  moming 
had  done  your  appetites  any  good,"  answered  Essper, 
looking  disconsolate;  "and  so  I  thought  I  might  make 
myself  useful  at  the  same  time;  and  though  I  do  not 
bring  on  the  soup  in  a  cocked  hat,  and  carve  the  veni- 
Bon  with  a  couteaii-de-chasse^'^  continued  he,  bowing 
very  low  to  Ernstorff,  who,  standing  stiff  behind  his 
master's  chair,  seemed  utterly  unaware  that  any  other 
person  in  the  room  could  experience  a  necessity;  "still 
I  can  change  a  plate,  or  band  the  wine,  without  Crack- 
ing the  first,  or  drinking  the  second." 

"And  very  good  qualities  too!"  said  Miss  Fane. 
"Come,  Essper,  you  shall  put  your  accomplishments 
into  practice  immediately:  change  my  plate." 

This  Essper  did  with  dexterity  and  quiet,  display- 
ing  at  the  same  time  a  small  white  band,  on  the  back 
of  which  was  marked  a  comet  and  three  daggers.  As 
he  had  the  discretioiz  not  to  open  his  mouäi^  aüöi  ^^- 
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formed  all  his  duties  with  skill,  his  intnision  in  a  few 
minutes  was  not  only  pardoned  but  forgotten. 

"There  has  been  a  great  addition  to  the  yintors 
to-day,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  St  George.  "Who  are  the 
new  comers?" 

"I  will  teil  you  all  about  them,"  sidd  the  BaiDn. 
''This  family  is  one  of  those  whose  existence  astounds 
the  Continent  much  more  than  any  one  of  your  mighty 
dukes  and  earls,  whose  fortunes,  though  colossal,  can 
be  conceived;  and  whose  rank  is  understood.  Mr.  Fitz- 
loom  is  a  very  different  personage ;  for,  thirty  years  ago 
he  was  a  joumeyman  cotton-spinner;  some  miracnlous 
invention  in  machinery  entitled  him  to  a  patent,  which 
has  made  him  one  of  the  great  proprietors  of  England. 
He  has  lately  been  retumed  a  member  for  a  manu- 
facturing  town;  and  he  intends  to  get  over  the  first  two 
years  of  his  parliamentary  career,  by  successively  mo- 
nopolising  the  accommodation  of  all  the  principal  cities 
of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  and  by 
raising  the  price  of  provisions  and  post-horses  through 
a  track  of  five  thousand  miles.  My  information  is 
authentic,  for  I  had  a  casual  acquaintance  with  him  in 
England.  There  was  some  talk  of  a  contract  for  sup- 
plying  our  army  from  England,  and  I  saw  Fitzloom 
often  on  the  subject;  I  have  spoken  to  him  to-day. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  first  of  the  species  that  we 
have  had  in  Germany.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  piain 
traveller  feels  seriously  the  inconvenience  of  foUowing 
such  a  Caravan.  Their  money  flows  with  such  unwise 
prodigality,  that  real  liberality  ceases  to  be  valued; 
and  many  of  your  nöbility  have  complained  to  me, 
that,  in  their  travels,  they  are  now  often  expostulated 
with^   on  acconnt  of  their  parsimony,   and  taunted  with 
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the  mistaken  extravagance  of  a  stocking-maker  or  a 
porter-brewer." 

"What  pleasTire  can  such  people  find  in  travelling?" 
wondered  Mr.  St.  George. 

"As  much.pleasure,  and  more  profit,  than  half  the 
young  men  of  the  present  day,"  replied  a  middle-aged 
English  gentleman,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  the  St 
Georges,  and  called  them  cousins.  "In  my  time,  tra- 
velling was  undertaken  on  a  very  different  System  to 
what  it  is  now.  The  English  youth  then  travelled  to 
frequent,  what  Lord  Bacon  says  'are  *especially  to  be 
Seen  and  observed,  the  Courts  of  Princes.'  You  all 
travel  now,  it  appears,  to  look  at  mountains,  and  catch 
cold  in  spouting  trash  on  lakes  by  moonlight." 

"But,  my  dear  sirl"  said  the  Baron,  "although  I 
grant  you,  that  the  principal  advantages,  of  travel  must 
be  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  us  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted  with  human  nature,  knowledge,  of  course, 
chiefly  gained  where  human  beings  most  congregate, 
great  cities,  and  as  you  say,  the  Courts  of  Princes; 
still,  one  of  its  great  benefits  is,  that  it  enlarges  a 
man^s  experience,  not  only  of  his  fellow-creatures  in 
particular,  but  of  nature  in  general.  Many  men  pass 
through  life  without  seeing  a  sunrise:  a  traveller  cantiot 
If  human  experience  be  gained  by  seeing  men  in  their 
undress,  not  only  when  they  are  conscious  of  the  pre- 
sence  of  others,  natural  experience  is  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  studying  nati^re  at  all  periods,  not  merely 
when  man  is  busy,  and  the  beasts  asleep." 

"But  what  is  the  use  of  this  deep  experience  of 
nature?  Men  are  bom  to  converse  with  men,  not  with 
Stocks  and  stones.     He  who  has  studied  Le  Sa^'ö  VÄ 
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be  more  happy  and  more  successfol  in  äiis  world^  than 
the  man  who  muses  over  Rousseau," 

"I  agree  with  you.  I  have  no  wish  to  make  man 
an  anchorite.  Bnt  as  to  tbe  benefit  of  a  tborongh  ex- 
perience  of  natnre,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  evident  It 
increases  our  stock  of  ideas." 

"So  does  everything." 

"But  it  does  more  tban  tbis.  It  calls  into  being 
new  emotions,  it  gives  rise  to  new  and  beautifol  asso- 
ciations;  it  creates  tbat  salutary  State  of  mental  excite- 
ment  wbicb  renders  our  ideas  more  lucid,  and  our  con- 
clusions  more  sound.  Can  we  too  mueb  esteem  a  study 
wbicb  at  the  same  time  stimulates  imagination  and  cor- 
rects  tbe  judgment?" 

"Do  not  you  tbink  tbat  a  communion  witb  natura 
is  calculated  to  elevate  tbe  soul,"  said  Lady  Madeleine, 
"to  — ?" 

"So  is  reading  your  Bible.  A  man's  soul  sbould 
always  be  elevated.  If  not,  be  migbt  look  at 
mountains  for  ever,  but  I  sbould  not  trust  bim  a  jot 
more." 

"But,  sir,"  continued  tbe  Baron,  witb  unusual 
warmtb,  "I  am  clear  tbat  tbere  are  cases  in  wbicb  tbe 
influence  of  nature  bas  worked  wbat  you  profess  to 
treat  as  an  impossibility  or  a  miracle.  I  am  myself  ac- 
quainted  witb  an  instance  of  a  peculiar  cbaracter. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  bigb  rank  found  bim- 
self  exposed  to  tbe  unbappy  suspicion  of  being  con- 
nected witb  some  disbonourable  transactions  wbicb 
took  place  in  tbe  bigbest  circles  of  England.  Unable 
to  find  any  specific  cbarge  wbicb  be  could  meet,  be 
added  one  to  tbe  namerous  catalogue  of  tbose  unfor- 
tunate  beings  wbo  bave  sunk  in  society,  tbe  victims  of 
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a  surmise.  He  quitted  England;  and  disgusted  with 
the  World,  became  the  profligate  which  he  had  been 
falsely  believed  to  be.  At  the  house  of  Cardinal*****, 
at  Naples,  celebrated  for  its  revels,  this  gentleman  be- 
came a  constant  guest.  He  entered  with  a  mad  eager- 
ness  into  every  species  of  dissipation,  although  none 
gave  him  pleasure;  and  his  fortune,  his  health,  and  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  were  all  fast  vanishing.  One  night 
of  frantie  dissipation,  a  mock  election  of  Master  of  the 
Sports  was  proposed ,  and  the  hero  of  my  tale  had  the 
splendid  gratification  of  being  chosen  by  unanimous 
consent  to  this  new  office.  About  two  o'clock  of  the 
same  night,  he  left  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal,  with  an 
intention  of  retuming.  His  way  on  his  retum  led  by 
the  Chiaja.  It  was  one  of  those  nights  which  we  wit- 
ness  only  in  the  south.  The  blue  and  brilliant  sea  was 
sleeping  beneath  a  cloudless  sky;  and  the  moon  not 
only  shed  her  light  over  the  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which,  springing  from  their  green  banks  of  myrtle, 
hnng  over  the  water,  but  added  fresh  lustre  to  the 
white  domes  and  glittering  towers  of  the  city,  and 
flooded  Vesuvius  and  the  distant  coast  with  light,  as 
far  even  as  Capua.  The  individual  of  whom  I  am 
speaking  had  passed  this  spot  on  many  nights  when 
the  moon  was  not  less  bright,  the  waves  not  less 
silent,  and  the  orange  trees  not  less  sweet;  but  to-night, 
something  irresistible  impelled  him  to  stop.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  artificial  light,  and  heat  and  splendour 
of  the  palace  to  which  he  was  retuming!  He  mused  in 
silence.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  forget  the  world's 
injustice,  in  gazing  on  a  moonlit  ocean,  than  in  dis- 
covering  in  the  illumined  halls  of  Naples,  the  baseness 
of  the  crowd  which  forms  the  world's  powet?     To  ^si- 
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joy  the  refreshing  luxury  of  a  £annmg  breeze  wfaich 
now  arose,  he  tomed  and  gazed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bay.  Upon  bis  rigbt  stretched  out  the  promontory 
of  Pausilippo;  there  were  the  shores  of  Bai».  Bat  it 
was  not  only  the  loveliness  of  the  land  which  now 
overcame  bis  spirit;  he  thought  of  those  wbose  fame 
had  made  us  forget  even  the  beanty  of  these  shores,.  in 
associations  of  a  higher  character,  and  a  more  exalted 
nature.  He  remembered  the  time  when  it  was  bis  only 
wish  to  be  numbered  among  them.  How  had  bis  early 
hopes  been  fulfilled!  What  just  account  had  he  ren- 
dered  to  himself  and  to  bis  country  —  that  country  that 
had  expected  so  much  —  that  seif  that  had  aspired 
even  to  more! 

"Day  broke  over  the  city,  and  found  bim  still 
pacing  the  Chiaja.  He  did  not  retum  to  the  Cardinars 
palace;  and  in  two  days  he  had  left  Naples.  I  can 
myself,  from  personal  experience,  aver  that  this  indivir 
dual  is  now  an  useful  and  honourable  member  of 
Society.  The  world  speaks  of  bim  in  more  flattering 
terms." 

The  Baron  spoke  with  energy  and  animation.  Miss 
Fane,  who  had  been  very  silent,  and  who  certainly 
had  not  encouraged  by  any  apparent  interest  the  pre- 
vious  conversation  of  the  Baron,  listened  to  this  anec- 
dote  with  eager  attention;  but  the  effect  it  produced 
upon  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor  was  remarkable. 

Soon  after  this  the  party  broke  up.  The  promenade 
followed  —  the  Grand-duke  —  bis  compliments  —  and 
courtiers  —  then  came  the  Redoute.  Mr.  Hermann 
bowed  low  as  the  gentlemen  walked  up  to  the  table. 
The  Baron  whispered  Vivian  that  it  was  "expected" 
that  they  should  play,  and  give  the  tables  a  chance  of 
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idnning  back  their  money.  Vivian  staked  with  the 
carelessness  of  one  who  wisbes  to  lose.  As  is  often 
tbe  case  under  sucb  circumstances ,  be  again  left  tbe 
Redoute  a  considerable  winner.  He  parted  witb  tbe 
Baron  at  bis  Excellency's  door,  and  proceeded  to  tbe 
next,  wbicb  was  bis  own.  Here  he  stumbled  over 
sometbing  at  tbe  doorway,  wbicb  appeared  like  a  large 
bnndle.  He  bent  down  wltb  bis  ligbt  to  examine  it, 
and  found  Essper  George,  lying  on  bis  back,  witb  bis 
eyes  balf  open.  It  was  some  moments  before  Vivian 
perceived  be  was  asleep;  stepping  gently  over  bim,  be 
entered  bis  apartment. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

-When  Vivian  rose  in  tbe  moming,  a  gentle  tap  at 
bis  door  announced  tbe  presence  of  an  early  visitor, 
wbo,  being  desired  to  enter,  appeared  in  tbe  person  of 
Essper  G-eorge. 

"Do  you  want  anytbing,  sir?"  asked  Essper,  witb 
a  very  submissive  air. 

Vivian  stared  at  bim  for  a  moment,  and  tben  ordered 
bim  to  come  in. 

"I  bad  forgotten,  Essper,  nntil  tbis  moment,  tbat 
on  returning  to  my  room  last  night,  I  found  you  sleep- 
ing  at  my  door.  Tbis  also  reminds  me  of  your  conduct 
in  tbe  saloon  yesterday;  and  as  I  wisb  to  prevent  tbe 
repetition  of  sucb  improprieties,  I  shall  take  tbis  op- 
portunity  of  informing  you  once  for  all,  tbat  if  you  do 
not  in  future  conduct  yourself  witb  more  discretion,  I 
must  apply  to  tbe  Maitre  d'Hotel.  Now,  sir!  wbat  do 
you  want?  " 
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Essper  was  silent,  and  stood  with  his  hands  cromed 
on  his  breast,  and^is  eyes  fixed  on  the  groimd. 

"K  you  do  not  want  anything,  quit  the  room  im- 
mediately." 

Here  the  singular  being  began  to  weep. 

"Poor  fellow!"  thought  Vivian,  "I  fear  with  all 
thy  wit  and  pleasantrj  thou  art,  afler  all,  but  one  of 
those  Capriccios,  which  Nature  sometimes  indulges  in; 
merely  to  show  how  superior  is  her  accustomed  order  to 
eccentricities ,  even  accompanied  with  rare  powers." 

"What  is  your  wish,  Essper?"  continned  Vivian, 
in  a  kinder  tone.  **If  there  be  any  service  that  I  can 
do  you,  you  will  not  find  me  back  ward.  Are  you  in 
trouble?  you  surely  are  not  in  want?" 

"No!"  sobbed  Essper;  "I  wish  to  be  your  servant:" 
here  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"My  servant!  why  surely  it  is  not  very  wise  to  seek 
dependence  upon  any  man.  I  am  afraid  that  you  hare 
been  keeping  Company  too  much  with  the  lacqueys, 
that  are  always  loitering  about  these  bathing- places. 
EmstorfTs  green  livery  and  sword,  have  they  not  tumed 
your  brain,  Essper?" 

"No,  no,  no!   I  am  tired  of  living  alone." 

"But  remember,  to  be  a  servant,  you  must  be  a 
person  of  regulär  habits  and  certain  reputation.  I  have 
myself  a  very  good  opinion  of  you,  but  I  have  myself 
Seen  very  little  of  you,  though  more  than  any  one 
here;  and  I  am  a  person  of  a  peculiar  tum  of  mind. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  another  individual  in  this  house 
who  would  even  allude  to  the  possibility  of  engaging 
a  servant  without  a  character." 

"  Does  the  ship  ask  the  wind  for  a  character,  when 
he  bears  her  over  the  sea  without  hire,  and  without  re- 
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ward?  and  shall  you  reqnire  a  character  from  me,  wten 
I  reqnest  to  serve  you  without  wages,  and  without 
pay?" 

"Such  an  engagement,  Essper,  it  would  be  im- 
possible  for  me  to  enter  into,  even  if  I  had  need  of 
your  Services,  which  at  present  I  have  not.  But  I  teil 
you,  frankly,  that  I  see  no  chance  of  your  suiting  me. 
I  should  require  an  attendant  of  steady  habits  and  ex- 
perience;  not  one  whose  very  appearance  would  ^ttraet 
attention  when  I  wishecj  to  be  unobserved,  and  acquire 
a  notoriety  for  the  master  wliich  he  detests.  I  warmly 
advise  you  to  give  up  all  idea  of  entering  into  a  State 
of  life  for  which  you  are  not  in  the  least  s\iited.  Believe 
me,  your  stall  will  be  a  better  frigid  than  a  master. 
Now  leave  me." 

Essper  remained  one  moment  with  his  eyes  still 
fixed  on  the  ground;  then  Walking  very  rapidly  up  to 
Vivian,  he  dropped  on  his  knee,  kissed  his  band,  and 
disappeared. 

Mr.  St.  George  breakfasted  with  the  Baron,  and  the 
gentlemen  called  on  Lady  Madeleine  early  in  the 
moming  to  propose  a  drive  to  Stein  Castle;  but  she 
excused  herseif;  and  Vivian  foUowing  her  example,  the 
Baron  and  Mr.  St.  George  "patronised"  the  Fitzlooms, 
because  there  was  nothing  eise  to  do.  Vivian  again 
joined  the  ladies  in  their  moming  walk;  but  Miss  Fane 
was  not  in  her  usual  high  spirits  —  she  complained 
more  than  once  of  her  cousin's  absence;  and  this,  con- 
nected with  some  other  circumstances,  gave  Vivian  the 
first  Impression  that  her  feelings  towards  Mr.  St.  George 
were  not  merely  those  of  a  relation.  As  to  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Boeffleurs,  Vivian  soon  found  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  a  being  ml\iWi^ 
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an  idea.  The  Chevalier  was  certainly  not  a  veiy  fit 
representative  of  the  gay,  gallant,  mercnrial  Frencli- 
man:  he  rose  very  late,  and  employed  the  whole  of  the 
moming  in  reading  the  French  Journals  and  plajing 
billiards  altemately  with  Prince  Salvinski  and  Coiint 
von  Altenburgh. 

These  gentlemen,  as  well  as  theBaroä,  Vivian,  and 
Mr.  St.  George,  were  to  dine  this  day  at  the  New 
House. 

They  found  assembled,  at  the  appointed  hour,  a 
party  of  abont  thirty  individuals.  The  dinner  was 
sumptuous,  the  wines  süperb.  At  the  end  of  the  ban- 
qnet,  the  Company  adjourned  to  another  room,  where 
play  WAS  proposed,  and  immediately  commenced.  BKs 
Imperial  Highness  did  not  join  in  the  game;  but,  seated 
in  a  comer  of  the  apartment,  was  surrounded  by  his 
aides-de-camp,  whose  business  was  to  bring  their  master 
constant  accounts  of  the  fortunes  of  the  table,  and  the 
fate  of  his  bets.    His  Highness  did  not  stake. 

Vivian  soon  found  that  the  game  was  played  on  a 
very  different  scale  at  the  New  House  to  what  it  was 
at  the  Eedoute.  He  spoke  most  decidedly  to  the  Baron 
of  his  detestation  of  gambling,  and  expressed  his  un- 
willingness  to  play;  but  the  Baron,  although  he  agreed 
with  him  in  his  sentiments,  advised  him  to  conform  for 
the  evening  to  the  universal  custom.  As  he  could 
afford  to  lose,  he  consented,  and  staked  boldly.  This* 
night  very  considerable  sums  were  lost  and  won;  but 
none  retumed  home  greater  winners  than  Mr.  6t.  George 
and  Vivian  Grey. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 


The  first  few  days  of  an  acquaintance  with  a  new 
scene  of  life,  and  with  new  characters,  generally  appear 
to  pass  very  slowlj;  not  certainly  from  the  weariness 
wMch  they  induce,  but  rather  from  the  keen  attention 
which  every  little  circnmstance  commands.  When  the 
novelty  has  wom  off,  when  we  have  discovered  that 
the  new  characters  differ  little  from  all  others  we  have 
met  before,  and  that  the  scene  they  inhabit  is  only 
another  variety  of  the  great  order  we  have  so  often  ob- 
served,  we  relapse  into  our  ancient  habits  of  inatten- 
tion;  we  think  more  of  ourselves,  and  less  of  those  we 
meet;  and  musing  onr  moments  away  in  reverie,  or  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  cheat  the  Coming  day  of  the  mono- 
tony  of  the  present  one,  we  begin  to  find  that  the 
various-vested  hours  have  bounded  and  are  bounding 
away  in  a  course  at  once  imperceptible,  uninteresting, 
and  unprofitablei  Then  it  is ,  that  terrified  at  our 
nearest  approach  to  the  great  river,  whose  dark  windings 
it  seems  the  business  of  all  to  forget,  we  Start  from  our 
Stupor  to  moum  over  the  rapidity  of  that  collective  sum 
of  past-time,  every  individual  hour  of  which  we  have 
in  turn  execrated  for  its  sluggishness. 

Vivian  had  now  been  three  weeks  at  Ems,  and  the 
presence  of  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor  and  her  cousin  alone 
induced  him  to  remain.  Whatever  the  mystery  existing 
between  Lady  Madeleine  and  the  Baron,  his  efforts  to 
attach  himself  to  her  party  had  been  successful.  The 
great  intimacy  subsisting  between  the  Baron  and  her 
brother  materially  assisted  in  bringing  about  this  result. 
For  the  first  fortnight,  the  Baron  was  Lady"Sla4Äftm<sS^ 
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constant  attendant  in  the  evening  promenade,  and  some* 
times  in  the  morning  walk;  and  though  there  were  few 
persons  whose  companionship  could  be  preferred  to  that 
of  Baron  von  Konigstein,  still  Vivian  sometimes  re- 
gretted  that  his  friend  and  Mr.  St  George  had  not  con- 
tinued  their  rides.  The  presence  of  the  Baron  seemed 
always  to  have  an  unfavourable  influenee  upon  the  spirits 
of  Miss  Fane,  and  the  absurd  and  evident  jealousj  of 
Mr,  St  George  prevented  Vivian  from  £nding,  in  her 
agreeable  conversation,  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of 
the  sole  enjoyment  of  Lady  Madeleine's  exhilarating 
presence.  Mr.  St  George  had  never  met  Vivian's  ad- 
vances  with  cordiality,  and  he  now  treated  him  with 
studied  coldness. 

The  Visits  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  New  Honse  had 
been  frequent.  The  saloon  of  the  Grand-Duke  was 
open  every  evening,  and  in  spite  of  his  great  distaste 
for  the  fatal  amusement  which  was  there  invariably 
pürsued,  Vivian  found  it  impossible  to  decline  fre- 
quently  attending,  without  subjecting  his  motives  to 
painful  misconception.  His  extraordinary  fortune  did 
not  desert  him,  and  rendered  his  attendance  still  more 
a  duty.  The  Baron  was  not  so  ^successM  as  on  his 
first  evening's  venture  at  the  Redoute;  but  Mr.  St  George's 
Star  remained  favourable.  Of  Essper,  Vivian  had  seen 
little.  In  passing  through  the  Bazaar  one  morning, 
which  he  seldom  did,  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  the 
former  conjuror  had  doflPed  his  quaint  costume,  and  was 
now  attired  in  the  usual  garb  of  men  of  his  condition 
of  life.  As  Essper  was  busily  employed  at  the  moment, 
Vivian  did  not  stop  to  speak  to  him;  but  he  received  a 
respectful  bow.  Once  ortwice,  also,  he  had  met  Essper 
in  the  Baron' 8  apartments;   and  he  seemed  to  have  be- 
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come  a  verj  great  favourite  with  the  servants  of  his  Ex- 
cellency,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Boeffleurs,  particularly 
with  bis  former  butt,  Emstorff,  to  whom  he  now  be- 
haved  with  great  deference. 

For  the  first  fortnight,  the  Baron's  attendance  on 
Lady  Madeleine  was  constant.  After  this  time  he  began 
to  slacken  in  bis  attentions.  He  first  diappeared  from 
the  moming  walks,  and  yet  he  did  not  ride;  he  then 
ceased  j&om  joining  the  party  at  Lady  Madeleine^s 
apartments  in  the  evening,  and  never  omitted  increasing 
the  circle  at  the  New  House  for  a  single  night  The 
whole  of  the  fourth  week  the  Baron  dined  with  bis  Im- 
perial Highness.  Although  the  invitation  had  been  ex- 
tended  to  all  the  gentlemen  from  the  first,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  it  was  not  to  be  accepted,  in  order  that  the 
Ladies  should  not  find  their  party  in  the  Saloon  less 
numerous  or  less  agreeable.  The  Baron  was  the  first 
to  break  through  a  rule  which  he  had  himself  proposed; 
and  Mr.  St.  George  and  the  Chevalier  de  Bcefflenrs  soon 
foUowed  bis  example. 

"Mr.  Grey,"  said  Lady  Madeleine  one  evening,  as 
Ae  was  aböut  to  leave  the  gardens,  "we  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you  to-night  if  you  are  not  engaged." 

"I  fear  that  I  am  engaged,"  said  Vivian;  for  the 
receipt  of  some  letters  from  England  made  bim  litüe  in- 
clined  to  enter  into  society. 

"Oh,  no!  you  cannot  be,"  said  Miss  Fane:  "pray 
come!  I  know  you  only  want  to  go  to  that  terrible 
New  House;  I  wonder  what  Albert  can  find  to  amuse 
bim  there;  I  fear  no  good:  men  never  congregate 
together  for  any  beneficial  purpose.  I  am  sure,  with 
all  bis  gastronomical  affectations,  he  would  not,  if  all 
were  right,    prefer  the  most  exquisite  dinuer  iü  ik^ 
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worjid  to  onr  society.  As  it  is,  we  scarcely  see  him  a 
moment.  I  think,  that  you  are  the  onlj  one  wlio  has 
not  deserted  the  Saloon.  For  once,  give  up  the  New 
House." 

Vivian  smiled  at  l^Gss  Fane's  warmth,  and  conld 
not  persist  in  his  refiisal,  although  she  did  dilate  most 
provokingly  on  the  absence  of  her  cousin.  He  there- 
fore  soon  joined  them, 

"Lady  Madeleine  is  assisting  me  in  a  most  im- 
portant  work,  Mr.  Grey.  I  am  making  drawings  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Hhine;  I  know  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  scenery;  you  can,  perhaps,  assist  me  with 
your  advice  about  this  view  of  Old  Hatto's  Castle." 

Vivian  was  so  completely  master  of  every  spot  in 
the  Ehineland,  that  he  had  no  difficuUy  in  suggesting 
the  necessary  alterations.  The  drawings  were  vivid 
representations  of  the  scenery  which  they  professed  to 
depict;  and  Vivian  forgot  his  melancholy  as  he  at- 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  fair  artists  to  points  of  in- 
terest,  unknown  or  unnoticed  by  the  Guide-books  and 
the  Diaries. 

"You  must  look  forward  toltaly  with  great  interest, 
Miss  Fane?" 

"The  greatest!  I  shall  not,  however,  forget  the 
Ehine,  even  among  the  Apennines." 

"Our  intended  fellow-travellers,  Lord  Mounteney 
and  his  family,  are  abeady  at  Milan,"  said  Lady  Made- 
leine to  Vivian;  "we  were  to  have  joined  their  party 
—  Lady  Mounteney  is  a  Trevor." 

"I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Lord  Moun- 
teney in  England,  at  SirBerdmore  Scrope's:  do  you 
know  him?" 

"Slightly.  The  Mounteneys  pass  the  winter  atRome^ 
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wliere  I  hope  we  stall  join  them.  Do  you  know  the 
family  intimately?" 

"Mr.  Emest  Clay,  a  nephew  of  his  Lordship's,  I 
have  Seen  a  great  deal  of;  I  suppose,  according  to  the 
adopted  phraseology,  I  ought  to  describe  him  as  my 
friend,  although  I  am  Ignorant  wliere  he  is  at  present; 
and  although,  nnless  he  is  himself  extremely  altered, 
there  scarcely  can  be  two  persons  who  now  more  differ 
in  their  pursuits  and  tempers  thai^  ourselves." 

"Emest  Clay!  is  he  a  friend  of  yours?  —  He  is  at 
Munich:  attached  to  the  Legation.  I  see  you  smile  at 
the  idea  of  Emest  Clay  drawing  up  a  protocol!" 

"Madeleine,  you.have  never  read  me  Caroline 
Monnteney's  letter,  as  you  promised,"  said  Miss  Fane; 
"I  suppose  iull  of  raptures  —  'the  Alps,  and  Apennines, 
the  Pyrensean,  and  the  River  Po?'" 

"By  no  means:  the  whole  letter  is  filled  with  an 
account  of  the  Ballet  at  La  Scala;  which,  according  to 
Caroline,  is  a  thousand  times  more  interesting  than 
Mont-Blanc  or  the  Simplon." 

"  One  of  the  immortal  works  of  Vjgano,  I  suppose," 
said  Vivian;  "he  has  raised  the  ballet  of  action  to 
an  equality  with  tragedy.  I  have  heard  my  father 
mention  the  splendid  effect  of  his  Vestale  and  his 
Othello." 

"And  yet,"  said  Violet,  "I  do  not  like  Othello  to 
be  profaned.  It  is  not  for  operas  and  ballets.  We 
require  the  thrilling  words." 

"It  is  very  tme;  yet  Pasta's  acting  in  the  opera 
was  a  grand  Performance;  and  I  have  myself  seldom 
witnessed  a  more  masterly  effect  produced  by  any 
actor  in  the  world,  than  I  did  a  fortnight  ago,  at  the 
Opera  at  Darmstadt,  by  Wild  in  Othello." 
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^'I  think  the  history  of  Desdemona  is  the  most 
affecting  of  all  tales,"  said  Miss  Fane. 

"  The  violent  death  of  a  woman,  young,  lovely,  and 
innocent,  is  assiiredly  the  most  terrible  of  tragedies," 
observed  Vivian. 

"I  have  often  asked  myself,"  said  Miss  Fane, 
"which  is  the  most  terrible  destiny  for  the  young  to 
endure:  —  to  meet  death  after  a  life  of  anxiety  and 
sufPering;  or  suddenly  to  be  cut  off  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  things  that  make  life  delightfol." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Vivian,  "in  the  last  instance, 
I  think  that  death  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  eviL 
How  infinitely  is  such  a  destiny  to  be  preferred  to  that 
long  apprenticeship  of  sorrow,  at  the  end  of  which 
we  are  generally  as  unwilling  to  die  as  at  the  commence- 
ment!'' 

"And  yet,"  said  Miss  Fane,  "there  is  something 
fearful  in  the  idea  of  sudden  death." 

"Very  fearful,"  muttered  Vivian,  "in  some  cases;" 
for  he  thought  of  one  whom  he  had  sent  to  bis  great 
account  before  his  time. 

"Violet,  my  dear!"  said  Lady  Madeleine,  "have 
you  finished  your  drawing  of  the  Bingenloch?"  But 
Miss  Fane  would  not  leave  the  subject. 

"Very  fearful  in  all  cases,  Mr.  Grey.  How  few  of 
US  are  prepared  to  leave  this  world  without  warning! 
And  if  from  youth,  or  sex,  or  natural  disposition,  a  few 
may  chance  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  great  change 
than  their  companious,  still  I  always  think  that  in  those 
cases  in  which  we  view  our  fellow-creatures  suddenly 
departirig  from  this  world,  apparently  without  a  bodily 
or  mental  pang,  there  must  be  a  moment  of  suffering, 
which  none  of  us  can  understand;  a  terrible  conscious- 
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Hess  of  meetfng  death  in  the  very  flush  of  life,  a  mo- 
ment  of  snfFering,  which,  from  its  intense  and  novel 
character,  may  appear  an  etemitj  of  anguish.  I  have 
always  looked  upon  such  an  end  as  the  most  fearM  of 
dispensations." 

"Violet,  mj  dear,"  said  her  Ladyship,  ^'let  us  talk 
no  more'  of  deäth.  You  have  been  silent  a  fortnight. 
I  think  to-night  you  may  sing."  Miss  Fane  rose  and 
sat  down  to  the  instrument. 

It  was  a  lively  air,  calculated  to  drive  away  all 
melancholy  feelings,  and  cherishing  sunny  views  of 
human  life.  £ut  Kossini's  Muse  did  not  smile  to-night 
upon  her  who  invoked  its  gay  spirit;  and  ere  Lady 
Madeleine  could  interfere,  Violet  Fane  had  found  more 
congenial  emotions  in  one  of  Weber's  prophetic  sym- 
phonies. 

OMusic!  miraculous  art,  that  makes  the  poet's  skiU 
a  jest;  revealing  to  the  soul  inexpressible  feelings,  by 
the  aid  of  inexplicable  sounds!  A  blast  of  thy  trumpet, 
and  millions  rush  forward  to  die;  a  peal  of  thy  organ, 
and  uncounted  nations  sink  down  to  pray.  Mighty  is 
thy  threefold  power! 

First,  thou  canst  call  up  all  elemental*  sounds,  and 
scenes,  and  subjects,  with  the  definiteness  of  reality. 
Strike  the  lyre!  Lo!  the  voice  of  the  winds  —  the  flash 
of  the  lightning  —  the  swell  of  the  wave  —  the  solitude 
of  the  Valley! 

Then  thou  canst  speak  to  the  secrets  of  a  man^s 
heart  as  if  by  Inspiration.  Strike  the  lyre!  Lo!  our 
early  love  —  our  treasured  hate  —  our  withered  joy 
—  our  flattering  hope! 

And,  lastly,  by  the  mysterious  melodies,  thou  canst 
recall  man  from  all  thought  of  this  world  and  of  Väa 
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seif  —  bringing  back  to  bis  soul's  memory  dark  but 
deligbt^l  recollections  of  the  glorious  beritage  wbicb 
be  has  lost,-  but  wbich  be  maj  win  again.  Strike  tbe 
lyre!  Lo!  Paradise,  witb  its  palaces  of  inconceivable 
splendonr,  and  its  gates  of  nnimaginable  glory! 

Wben  Vivian  left  tbe  apartment  ofLadyMadeleine, 
be  feit  no  inclination  to  sleep;  and  instead  of  retiring 
to  rest,  be  bent  bis  steps  towards  tbe  gardens.  It  was 
a  rieb  summ  er  nigbt;  tbe  air,  recovered  from  tbe  sun's 
scorcbing  rays,  was  cool,  not  cbilling.  Tbe  moon  was 
still  bebind  tbe  mountains;  but  tbe  dark  blue  beavens 
were  studded  witb  innumerable  stars,  wbose  tremulous 
ligbt  quivered  on  tbe  face  of  tbe  river.  All  buman 
Sounds  bad  ceased  to  agitate;  and  tbe  note  of  tbe 
nigbtingale,  and  tbe  rusb  of  tbe  waters,  banisbed  mono- 
tony  witbout  disturbing  reflection.  But  not  for  reflection 
bad  Vivian  Grey  deserted  bis  cbamber:  bis  beart  was 
füll  —  but  of  indefinable  sen^ations ;  and,  forgetting  tbe 
World  in  tbe  intenseness  of  bis  emotions,  be  feit  too 
mucb  to  tbink. 

How  long  be  bad  been  pacing  by  tbe  side  of  tbe 
river  be  knew  not,  wben  be  was  awakened  from  bis 
reverie  by  tbe  sound  of  voicesi  He  looked  up,  and 
saw  ligbts  moving  at  a  distance.  Tbe  party  at  tbe 
New  House  bad  just  broke  up.  He  stopped  beneatb 
a  brancbing  elm-tree  for  a  moment,  tbat  tbe  sound  of 
bis  Steps  migbt  not  attract  tbeir  attention;  and  at  tbis 
very  instant  tbe  garden  gate  opened,  and  closed  witb 
great  violence.  The  figure  of  a  man  approacbed.  As 
be  passed  Vivian,  tbe  moon  rose  up  from  above  tbe 
brow  of  tbe  mountain,  and  lit  up  the  countenance  of 
tbe  Baron.  Despair  was  stamped  on  bis  distracted 
featurea. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  there  was  to  be  a 
grand  f^te  given  at  the  New  House  by  hiö  Imperial 
Highness.  The  ladies  would  treasure  their  energies  for 
the  impending  ball,  and  the  moming  was  to  pass 
without  an  excursion.  Only  Lady  Madeleine,  whom 
Vivian  met  taking  her  nsual  early  promenade  in  the 
gardens,  seemed  inclined  to  prolong  it,  and  even  invited 
him  to  be  her  companion.  She  talked  of  the  f^te,  and 
she  expressed  a  hope  that  Vivian  would  accompäny 
their  party;  but  her  air  was  not  festive,  she  seemed 
abstracted  and  disturbed,  and  her  voice,  more  than 
once,  broke  off  abruptly  at  the  commencement  of  a 
sentence  which  it  seemed  ^he  had  not  courage  to  finish. 

"At  length,"  she  said  suddenly,  "Mr.  Grey,  I  cannot 
conceal  any  longer,  that  I  am  thinking  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent  subject  from  the  ball.  As  you  form  part  of  my 
thoughts,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  disburthen  my  mind  to 
you,  I  wish  not  to  keep  you  in  suspense.  It  is  of  the 
mode  of  life  which  I  see  my  brother,  which  I  see  yoa, 
pursuing  here,  that  I  wish  to  speak,"  she  added  with  a 
tremulous  voice.     "May  I  speak  with  freedom?" 

"With  the  most  perfect  unreserve  and  confidence." 

"You  are  aware  that  Ems  is  not  the  first  place  at 
which  I  have  met  Baron  von  Konigstein." 

"I  am  not  ignorant  that  he  has  been  in  England." 

"It  cannot  have  escaped  you,  that  I  acknowledged 
his  acquaintance  with  reluctance." 

'•  I  should  judge,  wifh  the  greatest." 

"And  yet  it  was  with  still  more  reluctance  that  I 
prevailed  upon  myself  to  believe  you  weie  Iclas  ^iI^tA. 
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I  experienced  great  relief,  when  jou  told  me  how  short 
and  accidental  had  been  your  acquaintance.  I  have 
experienced  great  pain  in  witnessing  to  what  that  ae- 
quaintance  bas  led;  and  it  is  witb  extreme  sorrow  for 
my  own  weakness,  in  not  baving  bad  courage  to  speak 
to  70U  before,  and  witb  a  bope  of  yet  benefiting  you, 
that  I  bave  been  induced  to  speak  to  you  now." 

"I  trust  there  is  no  cause  eitber  for  your  sorrow  or 
your  fear;  but  mucb,  much  cause  for  my  gratitude." 

"I  bave  observed  tbe  constant  attendance  of  your- 
seif  and  my  brother  at  tbe  New  House  witb  tbe  utmost 
anxiety.  I  bave  seen  too  mucb,  not  to  be  aware  of  tbe 
danger  wbicb  young  men,  and  young  men  of  bonour, 
must  always  experience  at  sucb  places.  Alas!  I  bave 
seen  too  mucb  of  Baron  von  Konigstein,  not  to  know 
tbat  at  sucb  places  especially,  bis  acquaintance  is  fatal. 
Tbe  evident  depression  of  your  spirits  yesterday  deter- 
mined  me  on  a  step  wbicb  I  bave  for  tbe  last  few 
days  been  considering.  I  can  learn  notbing  from  my 
brotber.  I  fear  tbat  I  am  even  now  too  late;  but  I 
trust,  tbat  wbatever  may  be  your  Situation,  you  will 
remember,  Mr.  Grey,  that  you  bave  friends;  tbat  you 
will  decide  on  notbing  rasb." 

"Lady  Madeleine,"  said  Vivian,  "I  will  not  pre- 
sume  to  express  tbe  gratitude  wbicb  your  generous 
conduct  allows  me  to  feel.  Tbis  moment  repays  me 
for  a  year  of  agony.  I  affect  not  to  misunderstand 
your  meaning.  My  opinion,  my  detestation  of  tbe 
gaming- table  bas  always,  and  must  always,  be  tbe 
same.  I  do  assure  you  tbis,  and  all  tbings,  upon  my 
bonour.  Far  from  being  involved,  my  cheek  bums 
wbile  I  confess,  tbat  I  am  master  of  a  considerable 
Bunij   acquired  by  tbis  unballowed  practice.     You  are 
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aware  of  the  singular  fortune  whicli  awaited  my  first 
evening  at  Ems;  that  fortune  was  continued  at  the 
New  House,  the  very  first  day  I  dined  there,  and 
when,  unexpectedlj,  I  was  forced  to  play;  that  fatal 
fortune  has  rendored  my  attendance  at  the  New  House 
necessary.  I  found  it  impossible  to  keep  away,  without 
subjecting  myself  to  painful  observations.  My  depres- 
ßion  of  yesterday  was  occasioned  by  the  receipt  of  let- 
ters from  England.  I  am  ashamed  öf  having  spoken 
60  much  about  myself,  and  so  little  about  those  for 
whom  you  are  more  interested.  So  far  as  I  can  judge, 
you  have  no  cause,  at  present,  for  any  uneasiness  with 
regard  to  Mr.  St.  George.  You  may,  perhaps,  havjB 
observed  that  we  are  not  very  intimate,  and  therefore 
I  eannot  speak  with  any  precision  as  to  the  State  of 
bis  fortunes;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
by  no  means  unfavourable.    And  as  for  the  Baron,  — " 

"Yes,  yes!" 

"I  hardly  know  what  I  am  to  infer  from  your  ob- 
servations respecting  him.  I  certainly  should  infer  some- 
thing  extremely  bad,  were  not  I  conscious,  that,  after 
the  experience  of  five  weeks,  I,  for  one,  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  him.  The  Baron,  certainly,  is  fond  of 
play  — -  plays  high,  indeed.  He  has  not  had  equal 
fortune  at  the  New  House  as  at  the  Eedoute;  at  least 
I  imagine  so,  for  he  has  given  me  no  cause  to  believe, 
in  any  way,  that  he  is  a  loser." 

"K  you  could  only  understand  the  relief  I  feel  at 
this  moment,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  wonder  that  I 
prevailed  upon  myself  to  speak  to  you.  It  may  still 
be  in  my  power,  however,  to  prevent  evil." 

"Yes,  certainly!  I  think  the  best  course  now  would 
be  to  speak  to  me  frankly  respecting  Von  Koüigs^w. 
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and  if  yOu  are  aware  of  anTthing  which  has  pasaed  in 
England  of  a  nature  — " 

"Stop!"  Said  Lady  Madeleine,  agitated.  Vivian  was 
silent,  and  some  moments  elapsed  before  liis  companion 
again  spoke.  When  she  did,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  her  tones  were  low;  but  her  voice  was 
calm  and  steady.  , 

"I  am  going  to  accept,  Mr.  Grey,  the  confidence 
which  you  have  proffered  me;  but  I  do  not  affect  to 
conceal  that  I  speak,  even  now,  with  reluctance  —  an 
effort,  and  it  will  soon  be  over.  It  is  for  the  best" 
Lady  Madeleine  paused  one  moment,  and  then  resumed 
with  a  firm  voice:  — 

"Upwards  of  six  years  have  now  passed  since  Baron 
von  Konigstein  was  appointed  Minister  to  London,  from 
the  Court  of  — .  Although  apparently  young  for  such 
an  important  mission,  he  had  already  distinguished 
himself  as  a  diplomatist;  and  with  all  the  advantages 
of  brilliant  talents,  various  accomplishments,  rank,  re- 
putation,  person,  and  a  fäscinating  address,  I  need  not 
teil  you  that  he  immediately  became  of  consideration, 
even  in  the  highest  circles.  Mr.  Trevor  —  I  was  then 
just  married  —  was  at  this  period  in  office,  and  was 
constantly  in  personal  communication  with  the  Baron. 
They  became  intimate,  and  he  was  our  constant  guest. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  pleasure.  He 
was  one,  for  whose  indiscretions  there  might  be  some 
excuse;  nor  had  anything  ever  transpired  which  could 
induce  us  to  believe,  that  Baron  von  Konigstein  could 
be  guilty  of  anything  but  an  indiscretion.  At  this  period 
a  relation  and  former  ward  of  Mr.  Trevor's,  a  young 
man  of  considerable  fortune,  and  one  whom  we  all 
fondljr  loveäy  resided  in  our  family.     We  considered 
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him  as  our  brother.  With  this  individual  Baron  von 
Konigstein  formed  a  strong  friendship;  they  were  sel- 
dom  apart.  Our  relation  was  not  exempted  firom  the 
failings  of  young  men.  He  led  a  dissipated  life;  but 
be  was  very  young;  and  as,  unlike  most  relations,  we 
never  allowed  any  conduct  on  bis  part  to  banisb  bim 
from  our  Society,  we  trusted  tbat  tbe  contrast  wbicb  bis 
own  family  afiPorded  to  bis  usual  companions  would  in 
time  render  bis  babits  less  irregulär.  We  bad  now 
known  Baron  von  Konigstein  for  upwards  of  a  year 
and  a  balf,  intimately.  Notbing  bad  transpired  during 
tbis  period  to  induce  Mr.  Trevor  to  alter  tbe  opinion 
wbicb  be  bad  entertained  of  bim  from  tbe  iirst;  be  be- 
lieved  bim  to  be  a  man  of  bonour,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
few  imprudences,  of  principle.  Wbatever  migbt  bave 
been  my  own  opinion  of  bim  at  tbis  period,  I  bad  no 
reason  to  doubt  tbe  natural  goodness  of  bis  disposition; 
and  tbougb  I  could  not  bope  tbat  be  was  one  wbo 
would  assist  us  in  our  plans  for  tbe  reformation  of 
Augustus,  I  still  was  not  sorry  to  believe,  tbat  in  tbe 
Baron  be  would  at  least  find  a  companion  very  different 
from  tbe  unprincipled  and  selfisb  beings  by  wbom  be 
was  too  often  surrounded.  Sometbing  occurred  at  tbis 
time,  wbicb  placed  Baron  von  Konigstein,  according  to 
bis  own  declaration,  under  lasting  obligations  to  myself. 
In  tbe  warmtb  of  bis  beart  be  asked  if  tbere  was  any 
real  and  important  service  wbicb  be  could  do  me.  I 
took  advantage  of  tbe  moment  to  speak  to  bim  about 
our  youQg  friend;  I  detailed  to  bim  all  our  anxieties; 
be  anticipated  all  my  wisbes,  and  promised  to  watcb  < 
over  bim,  to  be  bis  guardian,  bis  friend  —  bis  real 
friend.  Mr.  Grey,"  continued  ber  Ladysbip,  "I  struggle 
to  restrain  my  feelings;  but  tbe  recoUections   of  tbia 

Vi  vi  an  Grey,   f.  ziV  A 
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period  of  mj  life  are  so  painfdl,  that  for  a  moment  I 
must  stop  to  recover  myself." 

For  a  few  minutes  they  walked  on  in  silence;  Vi- 
vian  did  not  speak-,  and  when  his  companion  resomed 
her  tale,  he,  unconsciously,  pressed  her  arm. 

"I  try  to  be  brief.  About  three  months  after  the 
Baron  had  given  me  the  pledge  which  I  mentioned, 
Mr.  Trevor  was  called  np  at  an  early  hour  one  moming 
with  the  intelligence ,  Üiat  his  late  ward  was  supposed 
to  be  at  the  point  of  death  at  a  neighbouring  hotel.  He 
instantlj  repaired  to  him,  and  on  the  waj  the  fatal 
truth  was  broken  to  him  —  our  friend  had  committed 
snieide !  He  had  been  playing  all  night  with  one  whom 
I  cannot  now  name."  Here  Lady  Madeleine's  voice 
died  away,  but  "writh  a  struggle  she  again  spoke  firmly. 

"I  mean  with  the  Baron  —  some  foreigners,  also, 
and  an  Englishman  —  all  intimate  friends  of  Von  Konig- 
stein,  and  scarcely  known  to  the  deceased.  Our  friend 
had  been  the  only  sufferer;  he  had  lost  his  whole  for- 
tune  —  and  more  than  his  fortune:  and,  with  a  heart 
füll  of  despair  and  remorse,  had,  with  his  own  band, 
terminated  his  life.  The  whole  circumstances  were  so 
suspicious,  that  they  attracted  public  attention,  and  Mr. 
Trevor  spared  no  exertion  to  bring  the  ofienders  to 
justicQ.  The  Baron  had  the  hardihood  to  call  upon  us 
the  next  day;  of  course,  in  vain.  He  iwrote  violent 
letters,  protesting  his  innocence;  that  he  was  «sle^ 
during  xoost  of  the  night,  and  aceusu^  läie  othecs  who 
were  present,  of  a  conspiraey.  The  unhappy  b««iness 
now  attracted  very  general  interest.  Its  «onaeqmenoe 
on  me  was  an  alaraning  iHuesfi  of  a  most  unfontunate 
kind',  I  was  therefore  prevented  from  interferiug,  or, 
indeßd,  knowing  anything  ihat  toolk  place:;  bnt  .my  hus* 
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band  infonned  me  that  the  Baron  was  involved.  in  a 
public  correspondence;  that  the  accused  parties  recrimi- 
nated,  and  that  finally  he  was  convinced  that  Von  Blo- 
ni^stein,  if  there  were  any  difference,  was,  if  possible, 
Ute  most  guilty.  However  this  might  be,  he  soon  ob- 
tained  bis  recall  &om  bis  own  Government  He  wrote 
to  UB  both  before  he  left  Engl^d;  but  I  was  too  ill  to 
hear  of  bis  letters,  until  Mr.  Trevor  i];^fonne4  pie  that 
he  had  retnmed  them  unopened.  AAd  now,  I  inust 
giye  ntterance  to  tbat  which  as  j^t  hßs  always  died 
upon  my  lips,  the  unliappy  victipi  W9^  the  brother  of 
Miss  Fane!" 

"And  Mr.  St  George,"  said  Vivian,  "knowing  iall 
this,  which  sur^ly  he  must  have  <lone;  how  cam^  bß  tp 
toleiate,  for  an  instant,  the  advances  of  such  a  ms^i?" 

"My  brother,"  said  Lady  Madeleine,  "is  a  ybvj 
good  young  maa,  with  a  kind  heart  apd  warm  feeling^; 
but  my  brother  h^a  not  much  knowledge  of  the  wQrl4) 
and  he  is  too  honourable  himself  ever  to  believe  tb^/t 
what  be  aalls  a  gentleman  can  be  disbonest  My  bro- 
ther was  not  in  England  when  the  unhappy  event  jfcook 
place,  and  of  course  the  various  circiimstaiices  have  joot 
made  tbe  same  impression  upon  bim  as  upon  us.  Be 
has  heard  of  the  affair  only  from  wp;  and  young  men 
too  often  imagine  that  wom^n  ^re  ß.pt  to  exagger^.te  in 
m^teiB  of  this  nature,  wbipb,  of  <5Qurße,  few  of  us  ca^ 
understand.  The  Baron  had  npt  the  good  feeling,  or 
-pexhfiL^ß  had  not  the  power,  connected  4s  be  was  with 
the  Gxand-Duke,  to  affeot  ignorance  of  our  fprmer  ^c- 
quaintance,  or  to  avoid  a  second  one.  I  wsß  pbliged 
foisaally  to  present  him  to  my  brother.  J  w^^  qr^ 
perplexed  how  to  act.  I  tbought  of  wriÖBg  tp  h}i^  ttlß 
nei^t  morning,  impressing  iupon  him  i^  ^i^  H^^)^ 
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bility  of  OUT  acquaintance  being  renewed:  but  this  pro- 
ceeding  inyolved  a  thousand  difficulties.  How  was  a 
man  of  bis  distinction  —  a  man,  wbo  not  only  from 
bis  rank,  but  from  bis  disposition,  is  always  a  remark- 
able  and  a  remarked  cbaracter,  wberever  be  may  be, 
—  bow  could  be  account  to  tbe  Grand-Duke,  and  to 
bis  numerous  Mends,  for  bis  not  associating  witb  a 
party  witb  wbom  be  was  perpetually  in  contact.  Ex- 
planations  — ^  and  worse,  must  bave  been  tbe  conse- 
quence.  I  could  bardly  expect  bim  to  leave  Ems;  it 
was,  perbaps,  out  of  Ins  power:  and  for  Miss  Fane  to 
leave  Ems  at  tbis  moment  was  most  strenuously  pro- 
bibited  by  ber  pbysician.  Wbile  I  was  doubtfiil  and 
deliberating,  tbe  conduct  of  Baron  von  Konigstein  bim- 
self  prevented  me  from  taking  any  step  wbatever.  Feel- 
ing  all  tbe  awkwardness  of  bis  Situation,  be  seized, 
witb  eagemess,  tbe  opportunity  of  becoming  intimate 
witb  a  member  of  tbe  family  wbom  be  bad  not  before 
known.  His  amusing  conversation,  and  insinuating  ad- 
dress ,  immediately  enlisted  tbe  feelings  of  my  brotber 
in  bis  favour.  You  know  yourself  tbat  tbe  very  mom- 
ing  after  tbeir  introduction  tbey  were  riding  togetber. 
As  tbey  became  more  intimate,  tbe  Baron  boldly  spoke 
to  Albert  in  confidence,  of  bis  acquaintance  witb  us  in 
England,  and  of  tbe  unbappy  circumstances  wbicb  led 
to  its  termination.  Albert  was  deceived  by  tbis  seeming 
courage  and  candour.  He  bas  become  tbe  Baron's  friend, 
and  bas  adopted  bis  version  of  tbe  unbappy  story;  and 
as  tbe  Baron  bas  bad  too  mucb  delicacy  to  allude  to 
tbe  affair  in  a  defence  of  bimself  to  me ,  be  calculated 
tbat  tbe  representations  of  Albert,  wbo,  be  was  con- 
scious,  would  not  preserve  tbe  confidence  wbicb  be  bas 
alwaya  intended  bim  to  betray,  would  assist  in  pro- 
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dncing  in  mj  mind  an  impression  in  his  favonf.  The 
Neapolitan  story  which  he  told  the  other  day  at  dinner, 
was  of  himself.  I  oonfess  to  you,  that  though  I  havß 
not  for  a  moment  doubted  his  guilt,  still  I  was  weak 
enough  to  consider  that  his  desire  to  become  reconciled 
to  me  was  at  least  an  evidence  of  a  repentant  heart; 
and  the  Neapolitan  story  deceived  me.  Actuated  by 
these  feelings,  aüd  acting  as  I  thought  wisest  under 
existing  circumstances,  I  ceased  to  disconrage  his  ad- 
vances.  Your  acquaintance,  which  we  all  desired  to 
cultivate,  was  perhaps  another  reason  for  enduring  his 
presence.  His  subsequent  conduct  has  nndeceived  me: 
I  am  convinced  now,  not  only  of  his  former  guilt,  but 
also  that  he  is  not  changed;  and  that  with  his  accus- 
tomed  talent,  he  has  been  acting  a  part  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  has  no  longer  any  object  in  main- 
taining." 

"And  Miss  Fane,"  said  Vivian,  "she  must  know 
all?" 

"She  knows  nothing  in  detail;  she  was  so  young  at 
the  time,  that  we  had  no  diJÖSculty  in  keeping  the  par- 
ticular  circumstances  of  her  brother's  death,  and  the 
Sensation  which  it  excited,  a  secret  from  her.  As  she 
grew  up,  I  have  thought  it  proper  that  the  mode  of  bis 
death  should  no  longer  be  concealed  from  her;  and  she 
has  leamt  from  some  incautious  observations  of  Albert, 
enough  to  make  her  look  upon  the  Baron  with  terror. 
It  is  for  Violet,"  continued  Lady  Madeleine,  "that  I 
have  the  severest  apprehensions.  For  the  last  fortnight 
ber  anxiety  for  her  cousin  has  produced  an  excitement, 
which  I  look  upon  with  more  dread  than  anything  that 
can  happen  to  her.  She  has  intreated  me  to  speak  to 
Albert,  and  also  to  you,     The  last  few  daj^  ötv^V^ 
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beöome  more  easy  and  serene.  She  accompanies  ns  to- 
night;  the  weather  is  so  beautifnl  that  the  night  oir  is 
flcarcely  to  be  feared;  and  a  gay  scene  will  have  a  fa- 
vourable  influence  npon  her  spirits.  Your  depression 
last  night  did  not,  however,  escape  her  notice.  Once 
more  let  me  say  how  I  rejoice  at  hearing  what  you 
have  told  me.  I  unhiesitatingly  believe  all  that 
you  have  said.  Watch  Albert.  I  have  na  fear  for 
yourself." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  Company  at  the  Grand-Duke's  fiSte  was  most 
seleot;  that  is  to  say,  it  consisted  of  everybody  who 
was  then  at  the  Baths:  those  who  had  been  presented 
to  his  Highness  having  the  privilege  of  intrqducing  any 
number  of  their  friends;  and  those  who  had  no  friend 
to  introduce  them  purchasing  tickets  at  an  enormous 
price  fröm  Cracowsky,  the  wily  Polish  Intendant.  The 
entertainment  was  imperial  —  no  expense  and  no  ex- 
ertion  were  spared  to  make  the  hired  lodging-house 
look  like  an  hereditary  palace  —  and  for  a  week  pre- 
vious  to  the  great  evening  the  whole  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  town  of  Wisbaden,  the  little  capital  of  the  duchy, 
had  been  put  under  contribution.  What  a  harvest  for 
Cracowsky!  What  a  commission  from  the  restanrateur 
for  supplying  the  refreshments !  What  a  percentage  on 
hired  mirrors  and  dingy  hangings! 

The  Grand-Duke,  covered  with  Orders,  received 
every  one  with  the  greatest  condescension,  and  made  to 
eacb  o£  hiB  guests  a  most  flattering  speech.     His  suite, 
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in  new  uniforms,    simultaneously   bowed  directly  tbe 
flattering  speech  was  finished. 

"Madame  von  Furstenburg,  I  feel  the  greatest  plea- 
snre  in  seeing  you.  My  greatest  pleasure  is  to  be  sur- 
ronnded  by  my  friends.  Madame  von  Furstenburg,  I 
tmst  that  yonr  amiable  and  delightful  family  are  quite 
well.  [The  party  passed  on.]  Cravatischeff ! "  continued 
bis  Higbness,  inclining  bis  bead  round  to  one  of  bis 
aides-de-camp,  "Cravatischeff!  a  very  fine  woman  is 
Madame  von  Furstenburg.  Tbere  are  few  women 
wbom  I  more  admire  than  Madame  von  Furstenburg. 

"Prince  Salvinski,  I  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
seeing  you.  My  greatest  pleasure  is  to  be  surrounded 
by  my  friends.  Poland  bonours  no  one  more  than 
Prince  Salvinski.  Cravatischeff!  a  remarkable  bore  is 
Prince  Salvinski.  There  are  few  men  of  wbom  I  have 
a  greater  terror  than  Prince  Salvinski. 

"Baron  von  Konigstein,  I  feel  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  seeing  you.  My  greatest  pleasure  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  my  friends.  Baron  von  Konigstein,  I  have 
not  yet  forgotten  the  story  of  the  fair  Venetian.  Cra- 
vatischeff! an  uncommonly  pleasant  fellow  is  Baron  von 
Konigstein.  There  are  few  men  whose  Company  I 
more  enjoy  than  Baron  von  Konigstein's. 

"Count  von  Altenburgh,  I  feel  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  seeing  you.  My  greatest  pleasure  is'  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  my  friends.  You  will  not  forget  to  give 
me  your  opinion  of  my  Austrian  troop.  Cravatischeff! 
a  very  good  billiard  player  is  Count  von/ Altenburgh. 
There  are  few  men  whose  play  I  would  sooner  bet 
upon  than  Count  von  Altenburgh's. 

"Lady  Madeleine  Trevor,  I  feel  tbe  gtea^ft'a^.  ^\<ö»r 
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sure  in  seeing  you.  My  greatest  plei^ure  is  to  be 
ßurrounded  by  my  friends.  Miss  Fane,  your  servant; 
Mr.  St.  George,  Mr.  Grey.  Cravatischeff !  a  most  splendid 
woman  is  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor.  There  is  no  woman 
whom  I  more  admire  than  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor!  and 
Cravatischeff!  Miss  Fane ,  too !  a  remarkably  fine  girl  is 
Miss  Fane." 

The  great  saloon  of  the  New  House  afforded  excel- 
lent  accommodation  for  the  dancers.  It  opened  on  the 
gardens,  which,  though  not  very  large,  were  tasteftdly 
laid  out,  and  w^e  this  evening  brilliantly  illuminated. 
In  the  smaller  saloon  the  Austrian  troop  amused  thosei 
who  were  not  fascinated  by  waltz  or  quadrille  with 
acting  proverbs:  the  regulär  dramatic  Performance  was 
thought  too  heavy  a  business  for  the  evening.  There 
was  sufficient  amusement  for  all;  and  those  who  did 
not  dance,  and  to  whom  proverbs  were  no  novelty, 
walked  and  talked,  stared  at  others,  and  were  them- 
selves  stared  at,  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  greatest 
amusement  of  all.  Baron  von  Konigstein  did  certainly 
to-night  look  neither  like  an  unsuccessful  gamester  nor 
a  designing  villain.  Among  many  who  were  really 
amusing,  he  was  the  most  so,  and,  apparently  without 
the  least  consciousness  of  it,  attracted  the  admiration 
of  all.  To  the  Trevor  party  he  had  attached  himself 
immediately^  and  was  constantly  at  her  Ladyship's 
side,  introducing  to  her,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
his  own  and  Mr.  St.  George's  particular  friends  —  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fitzloom.  Among  many  smiling  facesVivian 
Grey 's  was  clouded;  the  presence  of  the  Baron  an- 
noyed  him.  When  they  first  met  he  was  conscious 
that  he  was  stiff  and  cool.  One  moment's  reflection 
convmceä  him  of  the  foUy  of  his  conduct,  and  he  made 
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a  stmggle  to  be  very  civil.  In  five  minutes^  time  he 
liad  inyoluntarily  insulted  the  Baron,  who  stared  at  his 
fiiend,  and  evidently  did  not  comprehend  him. 

"Grey,"  said  his  Excellency,  very  qnietly,  "you 
are  not  in  a  good  humour  to-night  What  is  the  mat- 
ter? This  is  not  at  all  a  temper  to  come  to  a  föte  in. 
What!  won't  Miss  Fane  dance  with  you?''  asked  the 
Baron,  with  an  arch  smile. 

"I  wonder  what  can  induce  your  Excellency  to 
talk  such  nonsense!" 

"Your  Excellency!  —  by  Jove,  that's  good!  What 
the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  the  man?  It  is  Miss  Fane, 
then  —  eh?" 

"Baron  von  Konigstein,  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand  — " 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  never  could  understand  any- 
thing.  I  think  you  have  insulted  me  in  a  most  dis- 
graceful  manner,  and  I  positively  must  call  you  out, 
unless  you  promise  to  dine  at  my  rooms  with  me  to- 
morrow,  to  meet  De  Boeffleurs." 

"I  cannot." 

"Why  not?  You  have  no  engagement  with  Lady 
Madeleine  I  know,  for  St.  George  has  agreed  to  come." 

"Yes?" 

"De  Boeffleurs  leaves  Ems  next  week.  It  is  sooner 
than  he  expected,  and  I  wish  to  have  a  quiet  evening 
together  before  he  goes.  I  should  be  very  vexedr  if 
you  were  not  there.  We  have  scarcely  been  enough 
together  lately.  What  with  the  New  House  in  the 
evening,  and  riding  parties  in  the  morning,  and  those 
Fitzloom  girls,  with  whom  St  George  is  playing  a 
most  foolish  game  —  he  will  be  taken  in  now,  if 
he  is  not  on  his  guard  -—  we  really  uevet  teä^X..^  ^ 
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least  not  in  a  quiet  friendly  way;  and  so  now,  w31  jou 
come?" 

"St.  George  is  positively  Coming?" 

"Oll  yes!  positively;  do  not  be  airaid  of  bis 
gaining  ground  on  the  little  Violet  in  your  ab- 
sence." 

"Well,  tben,  my  dear  Von  Konigstein,  I  will 
come." 

"Well,  that  is  yourself  again.  It  made  me  quite 
unhappy  to  see  you  look  so  sour  and  melancholy;  one 
would  have  thought  that  I  was  some  bore,  Salvinski  at 
least,  by  the  way  you  spoke  to  me.  Well,  mind  yon 
come  —  it  is  a  promise:  —  good.  I  must  go  and  say 
just  one  Word  to  the  lovely  little  Saxon,  and,  by-the- 
bye,  Grey,  one  word  before  I  am  off.  List  to  a  friend, 
you  are  on  the  wrong  scent  about  Miss  Fane*,  St 
George,  I  think,  has  no  chance  there,  and  now  no  wish 
to  succeed.  The  game  is  your  own,  if  you  like;  trust 
my  word,  she  is  an  angel.  The  good  powers  prosper 
you!"     So  saying,  the  Baron  glided  off. 

Mr.  St.  George  had  daneed  with  Miss  Fane  the  only 
quadrille  in  which  Lady  Madeleine  allowed  her  to  join. 
He  was  now  waltzing  with  Aurelia  Fitzloom,  and  was 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  adventurous  votaries  ofTerpsi- 
chore;  who,  wearied  with  the  common-place  convenience 
of  a  saloon,  had  ventured  to  invoke  the  Muse  on  the 
lawn. 

"A  most  interesting  sight,  Lady  Madeleine!"  said 
Mr.  Fitzloom,  as  he  offered  her  bis  arm,  and  advised 
their  instant  presence  as  patrons  of  the  ^^Fete  du  Vil- 
lage,''^  for  such  Baron  von  Konigstein  had  most  happily 
termed  it     "A  delightful  man  that  Baron  von  Konig- 
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stein,  and  says  such  delightftil  things!  Fite  du  Villagel 
how  very  good!" 

"That  is  Miss  Fitzloom,  then,  whom  my  brother  is 
waltzing  with?"  asked  Lady  Madeleine. 

"Not  exactly,  my  Lady,"  said  Mr.  Fitzloom,  "not 
exactly  Miss  Fitzloom,  rather  Miss  Aurelia  Fitzloom, 
my  third  daughter;  our  third  eldesty  as  Mrs.  Fitzloom 
Bometimes  says;  for  really  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish, 
with  such  a  family  as  ours,  you  know." 

"Let  US  walk,"  said  Miss  Fane  to  Vivian,  for  she 
was  now  leaning  upon  his  arm;  "the  evening  is  deli- 
ciously  soft,  but  even  with  the  protection  of  a  cashmere 
I  scarcely  dare  venture  to  stand  still.  Lady  Madeleine 
seems  very  much  engaged  at  present  What  amusing 
people  these  Fitzlooms  are!" 

"Mrs.  Fitzloom;  I  have  not  heard  her  voice 
yet." 

"No;  Mrs.  Fitzloom  does  not  talk.  Albert  says  she 
makes  it  a  rule  never  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  a 
stranger.  She  deals  plenteously,  however,  at  home  in 
domestic  apophthegms.  If  you  could  but  hear  him 
imitating  them  all!  Whenever  she  does  speak,  she 
finishes  all  her  sentences  by  confessing  that  she  is  con- 
scious  of  her  own  deficiencies,  but  that  she  has  taken 
care  to  give  her  daughters  the  very  best  education. 
They  are  what  Albert  calls  fine  girls,  and  I  am  glad 
he  has  made  friends  with  them;  for,  after  all,  he  must 
find  it  rather  dull  here.  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Grey,  I  am 
afraid  that  you  cannot  find  this  evening  very  amusing 
—  the  absence  of  a  favourite  pursuit  al-^ays  makes  a 
sensible  void  —  and  theäe  walls  must  remind  you  of 
more  piquant  pleasures  than  waltzing  mtla.  feiei\iö\Äö^ 
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ladies,  or  promenading  up  a  dull  terrace  with  an  in- 
vaUd.'' 

"I  assure  you  that  you  are  quite  misinfonned  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  I  generally  pass  my  evenings." 

"I  hope  I  am!"  said  Miss  Fane,  in  rather  a  serious 
tone;  "I  wish  I  could  also  be  mistaken  in  my  suspicions 
of  the  mode  in  which  Albert  spends  bis  time.  He  is 
sadly  changed.  For  the  first  month  that  we  were  here, 
he  seemed  to  prefer  nothing  in  the  world  to  our  society, 
and  now  —  I  was  nearly  saying  diat  we  had  not  seen 
him  for  one  single  evening  these  three  weeks.  I  cannot 
nnderstand  what  you  find  at  this  house  of  such  absorb- 
ing  interest.  Although  I  know  you  think  I  am  much 
mistaken  in  my  suspicions,  still  I  feel  very  anxious.  I 
spoke  to  Albert  to-day,  but  he  scarcely  answered  me; 
or  said  that  which  it  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  forget." 

"Mr.  St.  George  should  feel  highly  gratified  in 
having  excited  such  an  interest  in  the  —  mind  of  Miss 
Fane." 

"He  should  not  feel  more  gratified  than  all  who  are 
my  friends;  for  all  who  are  such  I  must  ever  experience 
the  liveliest  interest." 

"How  happy  must  those  be  who  feel  that  they 
have  a  right  to  count  Miss  Fane  among  their  Mends!" 

"I  have  the  pleasure  then,  I  assure  you,  of  making 
many  happy,  and  among  them  Mr.  Grey." 

Vivian  was  surprised  that  he  did  not  utter  some 
complimentary  answer;  but  he  knew  not  why,  the  words 
would  not  come;  and  instead  of  speaking,  he  was  think- 
ing  of  what  had  been  spoken. 

"How  brilliant  are  these  gardens!"  said  Vivian, 
looking  at  the  sky. 

"Ferj  brilliant!"  said  Miss  Fane,  looking  on  the 
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ground.  Conversation  seemed  nearly  extinct,  and  yet 
neither  offered  to  tum  back. 

"Good  heavens!  you  are  ill,"  exclaimed  Vivian, 
wlien,  on  accideutally  turning  to  bis  companion,  he 
fonnd  she  was  in  tears.  "Shall  we  go  back,  or  will 
you  wait  bere?  —  Can  I  fetcb  anytbing?  —  I  fear  you 
are  very  ill!" 

"No,  not  very  ill,  but  very  foolish;  let  us  walk  on," 
and,  sigbing,  sbe  seemed  suddenly  to  recover. 

"I  am  asbamed  of  tbis  foolisbness  —  wbat  can  you 
tbink?  but  I  am  so  agitated,  so  nervous  —  I  bope  you 
will  forget  —  I  bope  — " 

'«Perbaps  tbe  air  bas  suddenly  affected  you  —  sball 
we  go  in?  Notbing  bas  been  said  —  notbing  bappened 
—  no  one  bas  dared  to  say,  or  do,  anytbing  to  annoy 
you?  Speak,  dear  Miss  Fane,  tbe  —  tbe  — "  tbe  words 
died  on  Vivian's  lips,  yet  a  power  be  could  not  witb- 
stand  urged  bim  to  speak  —  "tbe  —  tbe — tbe  Baron?" 

"Ab!"  almost  sbrieked  Miss  Fane,  —  "stop  one 
second  —  an  effort,  and  I  must  be  well  —  notbing  bas 
bappened,  and  no  one  bas  done  or  said  anytbing;  but 
it  is  of  sometbing  tbat  sbould  be  said  —  of  sometbing 
tbat  sbould  be  done,  tbat  I  was  tbinking,  and  it  over- 
came  me." 

"Miss  Fane,"  said  Vivian,  "if  tbere  be  anytbing 
wbicb  I  can  do  or  devise,  any  possible  way  tbat  I  can 
exert  myself  in  your  Service,  speak  witb  tbe  most  per- 
fect  coiÄdence;  do  not  fear  tbat  your  motives  will  be 
misconceived  —  tbat  your  purpose  will  be  misinter- 
preted  —  tbat  your  confidence  will  be  misunderstood. 
You  are  addressing  one  wbo  would  lay  down  bis  life 
for  you,  wbo  is  willing  to  perform  all  your  commaaidr 
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and  forget  th/^n  when  perfonned.  I  beseech  you  to 
trust  me;  believe  me  that  you  shall  not  repent" 

Sha  answered  not,  but  holding  down  her  head, 
^overed  her  face  with  her  small  white  band;  her  lovely 
face  which  was  crimsoned  with  her  flashing  blood. 
They  were  now  at  the  end  of  the  terrace;  to  retom 
was  impossible.  If  they  remained  stationary,  they  must 
be  perceived  and  joined.  What  was  to  be  done?  He 
led  her  down  a  retired  walk  still  farther  from  the  hoiise. 
As  they  proceeded  in  silence,  the  bursts  of  the  music 
and  the  loud  laughter  of  the  joyous  guests  became 
Neunter  and  fainter,  tili  at  last  the  sounds  died  a,yrß>j 
into  echo,  and  echo  into  silence. 

A  thousand  thoughts  dashed  through  Yivian^s  mind 
in  rapid  succession:  but  a  painful  ohe  —  a  most  painfbd 
one  to  him,  to  any  man  —  always  remained  the  last. 
His  companion  wonld  not  speak;  jet  to  allow  her  to 
retum  home  without  freeing  her  mind  of  the  fearful 
burthen  which  evidently  overwhelmed  it,  was  impos- 
sible. At  length  he  broke  a  silence  which  seemed  to 
have  lasted  an  age. 

"Do  not  believe  that  I  am"  taking  advantage  of  an 
agitating  moment,  to  extract  Äom  you  a  confidence 
which  you  may  repent.  I  feel  assured  that  I  am  right 
in  supposing  that  you  have  contemplated  in  a-calmer 
moment  the  possibility  of  my  being  of  Service  to  you; 
that,  in  short,  there  is  something  in  which  you  require 
my  assistance,  my  co-operation  —  an  «ussistance,  a  Co- 
operation, which,  if  it  produce  any  benefit  to  you,  will 
make  me  at  length  tfeiel  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
No  feeling  of  false  -deliq^cy  shall  prevent  me  firom 
assisting  you  in  givlng  »tterance  to  thonghts,  which 
j^ou  have  owned  it  is  ^baolutely  nacessary  «hould  be 
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expressed.  Remember  that  you  have  allowed  me  to 
believe  that  we  aie  friends:  do  not  prove  by  yonr 
silence  that  we  are  friends  önly  in  name." 

"I  am  overwhelmed  —  I  cannot  speak  —  my  face 
bums  with  shame;  'I  have  miscalculated  my  strength  of 
snind  —  perhaps  my  physical  strength;  whati  what 
must  you  think  of  me?"  She  spoke  in  a  low  and 
smothered  voice. 

"Think  of  you!  everything  which  the  most  devoted 
respect  dare  think  of  an  object  which  it  reverences. 
Do  not  believe  ,that  I  am  one  who  would  presume  an 
instant  on  my  position^  because  I  have  accidentally 
witnessed  a  young  and  lovely  woman  betrayed  into  a 
display  of  feeling  which  the  artifigial  forms  of  cold  So- 
ciety cannot  contemplate,  and  dare  to  ridicule.  You 
are  speaking  to  one  who  also  has  feit;  who,  though  a 
man,  has  wept;  who  can  comprehend  sorrow;  who  can 
understand  the  most  secret  sensations  of  an  agitated 
spirit.  Dare  to  trust  me.  Be  convinced  that  hereafter, 
neither  by  word  nor  look,  hint  nor  sign,  on  my  part, 
shall  you  feel,  save  by  your  own  wish,  that  you  have 
appeared  to  Vivian  Grey  in  any  other  light  than  in  the 
saloons  we  have  just  quitted." 

"  Gener ous  man,  I  dare  trust  anything  to  you  that  I 
dare  trust  to  human  being;  but — "  here  her  voice  died 
away. 

"It  is  a  painfiil  thing  for  me  to  attempt  to  guess 
your  thoughts;  but  if  it  be  of  Mr.  St.  George  that  you 
are  thinking,  have  no  fear  respecting  him  —  have  no 
fear  about  his  present  Situation  —  trust  to  me  that  there 
«hall  be  no  anxiety  for  his  future  one.  I  will  be  his 
nnknown  guardian,  his  unseen  friend;  the  promoter  of 
your  wishes;  the  protector  of  your  — " 
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"No,  no,"  Said  Miss  Fane,  with  fimmess,  and  look- 
ing  quickly  up,  as  if  her  mind  were  relieved  by  disco- 
vering  tliat  adl  this  time  Vivian  had  never  imagined 
she  was  thinking  of  him.  "No,  no,  you  are  mistaken; 
it  is  not  of  Mr.  St  George,  of  Mr.  St  George  only,  that 
I  am  thinking.  I  am  mucb  better  now;  I  sball  be  able 
in  an  instant  to  speak  —  be  able,  I  trnst,  to  forget  how 
foolish  —  how  very  foolish  I  have  been." 

"Let  US  walk  on,"  continued  Miss  Fane;  "let  na 
walk  on;  we  can  easily  account  for  our  absence  if  it  be 
remarked;  and  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  all  over:  I 
feel  quite  well;  and  shall  be  able  to  speak  quite  firmly 
now." 

"Do  not  hurry;  there  is  no  fear  of  our  absence 
being  remarked,  Lady  Madeleine  is  so  surrounded." 

"After  what  has  passed,  it  seems  ridiculous  in  me 
to  apologise,  as  I  had  intended,  for  speaking  to  you  on 
a  graver  subject  than  what  has  generally  formed  the 
point  of  conversation  between  us.  I  feared  that  you 
might  misunderstand  the  motives  which  have  dictated 
my  conduct:  I  have  attempted  not  to  appear  agitated, 
and  I  have  been  overcome.  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
be  offended  if  I  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  New  House. 
Do  not  believe  that  I  ever  would  have  aUowed  my  fears, 
my  girlish  fears,  so  to  have  overcome  my  discretion;  so  to 
have  overcome,  indeed,  all  propriety  of  conduct  on  my 
part;  as  to  have  induced  me  to  have  sought  an  interview 
with  you,  to  moralise  to  you  about  your  mode  of  life. 
No,  no,  it  is  not  of  this  that  I  wish  to  speak,  or  rather 
that  I  will  speak.  I  will  hope,  I  will  pray,  that  Albert 
and  yourself  have  never  found  in  that  which  you  have 
foUowed  as  an  amusement,  the  source,  the  origin,  the 
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cause  of  a  single  unhappy  or  even  anxions  moment; 
Mr.  Grey,  I  will  believe  all  this." 

"Dearest  Miss  Fane,  believe  it  with  confidence? 
Of  St.  George,  I  can  with  sincerity  aver,  that  it  is  my 
firm  opinion,  that  far  from  being  inyolved,  his  fortune 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured.  Believe  me,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  quiet  you  now,  as  I  would  have. 
done  at  any  other  time,  by  telling  you  that  you  magnify 
yonr  fears,  and  allow  your  feelings  to  exaggerate  the 
danger  which  exists.  There  has  been  danger  —  there 
is  danger;  —  play,  high  play,  has  been  and  is  pursued 
at  this  New  House,  but  Mr.  St.  George  has  never  been 
a  loser;  and  if  the  exertions  of  man  can  avail,  never 
shall,  at  least  unfairly.  As  to  the  other  individual, 
whom  you  have  hononred  by  the  interest  which  you 
have  professed  in  his  welfare,  no  one  can  more  tho- 
roughly  detest  any  practice  which  exists  in  this  world 
than  he  does  the  gaming  table." 

"Oh!  you  have  made  me  so  happy!  I  feel  so  per- 
suaded  that  you  have  not  deceived  me;  the  tones  of 
your  voice,  your  manner,  your  expression,  convince  me 
that  you  have  been  sincere,  and  that  I  am  happy,  at 
least  for  the  present." 

"For  ever,  I  trust,  Miss  Fane." 

"Let  me  now  prevent  future  misery  —  let  me  speak 
about  that  which  has  long  dwelt  on  my  mind  like  a 
nightmare,  about  that  which  I  did  fear  it  was  almost 
too  late  to  speak.  Not  of  your  pursuit,  not  even  of 
that  fatal  pursuit,  do  I  now  think,  but  of  your  com- 
panion  in  this  amusement,  in  all  amusements;  it  is  he, 
he  whom  I  dread,  whom  I  look  upon  with  horror,  even 
to  him,  I  cannot  say,  with  hatred!" 

"The  Baron?"  said  Vivian,  calmly. 

Viptan  Grei/.  I,  ^ 
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''I  cannot  name  him.  Dread  him,  fear  liiitt,  ATöid 
himi  it  is  he  that  I  mean,  he  of  whom  I  thomgfat  that 
you  were  the  rictim.  You  mnst  have  been  stuf  rised, 
you  must  have  wondered  at  our  conduct  towards  him. 
Oh!  when  Lady  Madeleine  tumed  from  him  with  cool* 
ness,  when  she  answered  him  in  tones  which  to  yott 
might  have  appeared  harsh,  she  behaved  to  him,  in 
comparison  to  what  is  his  due,  and  what  we  sometimes 
feel  to  be  our  duty,  with  affection,  actually  with  affec- 
tion  and  regard.  No  human  being  can  know  what 
horror  is,  until  he  looks  upon  a  fellow-creature  with 
the  eyes  that  I  look  upon  that  man."  She  leant  npon 
Vivian's  arm  with  her  whole  weight,  and  even  then  he 
thought  she  must  have  sunk;  neither  spokiß.  How 
solemn  is  the  silence  of  sorrow! 

"I  am  overcome,"  continued  Miss  Fane;  "the  re- 
membrance  of  what  he  has  done  overwhielms  me  —  I 
cannot  speak  it  —  the  recoUection  is  death  —  yet  you 
must  know  it.  That  you  might  know  it,  I  have  before 
attempted.  I  wished  to  have  spared  myself  the  torture 
which  I  now  endure.  You  must  know  it.  I  will  write 
—  ay!  that  will  do.  I  will  write;  I  cannot  speak 
now,  it  is  impossible;  but  beware  of  him;  you  are  so 
youngl" 

"I  have  no  words  now  to  thank  you,  dear  Miss 
Fane,  for  this.  Had  I  been  the  victim  of  Von  Konig- 
stein,  I  should  have  been  repaid  for  all  my  misery  by 
feeling  that  you  regretted  its  infliction;  bnt  I  trust  that 
I  am  in  no  aanger:  —  though  young,  I  fear  that  I  am 
one  who  must  not  count  his  time  by  calendars.  *An 
aged  interpreter,  though  yoimg  in  days.'  Would  that 
I  could  be  deceived!  Fear  not  for  your  cousin.     Trust 
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to  one  whom  you  have  made  think  better  of  this  world, 
and  of  bis  fellow-creatures." 

The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and  the  light 
langh  of  pleasure,  told  of  some  who  were  wandering 
like  themselves. 

"We  had  better  return,"  said  Miss  Fane;  "I  fear 
that  Lady  Madeleine  will  observe  tbat  I  look  unwell. 
Some  one  approacbes!  —  No!  —  tbey  pass  only  tbe 
top  of  tbe  walk."  It  was  Mr.  St  George  and  Aurelia 
Fitzloom. 

Quick  flew  tbe  brilliant  bours;  and  soon  tbe  dance 
was  over,  and  tbe  music  mute. 

It  was  late  wben  Vivian  retired.  As  be  opened  bis 
door  he  was  surprised  to  find  ligbts  in  bis  Chamber. 
Tbe  figure  of  a  man  appeared  seated  at  tbe  table. 
It  moved  —   it  was  Essper  George. 


END   OF  VOL.  I. 
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(Coniinued,) 
CHAPTER  Xin. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Vivian  had  agreed 
to  dine,  oii  the  day  after  the  f^te,  with  the  Baron,  in 
bis  private  apartments.  This  was  an  arrangement 
which,  in  fact,  the  custom  of  the  house  did  not  permit; 
but  the  irregularities  o^  great  men  who  are  attended  by 
chasseurs  are  occasionally  winked  at  by  a  supple  maitre 
d'hotel.  Vivian  had  reasons  for  not  regretting  bis  ac- 
ceptance  of  the  invitation ;  and  he  never  shook  hands 
with  the  Chevalier  de  Boeffleurs,  apparently,  with  greater 
cordiality,  than  on  the  day  on  which  he  met  bim  at 
dinner  at  the  Baron  von  Konigstein's.  Mr.  St.  George 
had  not  arrived. 

"Past  five!"  said  the  Baron;  "riding  out,  I  suppose, 
with  the  Fitzlooms.  Aurelia  is  certainly  a  fine  girl; 
but  I  should  think  that  Lady  Madeleine  would  bardly 
approve  the  connection.  The  St.  Georges  have  blood  in 
their  veins*,  and  would,  I  suppose,  as  soon  think  of 
marrying  a  Fitzloom  as  we  Germans  should  of  mair^- 
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ing  a  woman  without  a  von  before  her  name.  We  are 
quite  alone,  Grey,  only  the  Chevalier  and  St  Greorge. 
I  had  an  idea  of  asking  Salvinski;  but  he  is  such  a 
regulär  steam-engine,  and  began  such  a  long  story  last 
night  about  his  interview  with  the  King  of  Ashantee, 
that  the  bare  possibility  of  his  taking  it  into  his  head  to 
finish  it  to-day  frightened  me.  You  were  away  early  from 
the  Grand-Duke's  last  night.  The  business  went  off  well." 

"Very  well,  indeed!"  said  the  Chevalier  de 
Boeffleurs;  completing  by  this  speech  the  first  dozen 
of  words  which  he  had  uttered  since  his  stay  at  Ems. 

"I  think  that  last  night  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor 
looked  perfectly  magnificent;  and  a  certain  lady,  too, 
Grey,  eh?  —  Here  is  St  George.  My  dear  fellow, 
how  are  you?  Has  the  fair  Aurelia  recovered  from  the 
last  night's  fatigues?  Now,  Emstorff  —  dinner  as  soon 
as  possible." 

The  Baron  made  up  to-day,  certainly,  for  the 
silence  of  his  friend  the  Chevalier.  He  outdid  himself. 
Story  after  story,  ad  venture  after  adventure,  followed 
each  other  with  exciting  haste.  In  fact,  the  Baron 
never  ceased  talking  the  whole  dinner,  except  when 
he  refreshed  himself  with  wine ,  which  he  drank  copi- 
ously.  A  nice  observer  would,  perhaps,  have  considered 
the  Baron's  high  spirits  artificial,  and  his  conversation 
an  effort.  Yet  his  temper,  though  lively,  was  generally 
equable;  and  his  ideas,  which  always  appeared  to 
occur  easily,  were  usually  thrown  out  in  fluent  phraseo- 
logy.  The  dinner  was  long,  and  a  great  deal  of  wine 
was  drunk;  more  than  most  of  the  parties  present  for 
a  long  time  had  been  accus tomed  to.  About  eight 
o'clock  the  Chevalier  proposed  going  to  the  Redoute, 
but  the  Baron  objected. 
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"Let  US  have  an  evening  altogether:  surely  we 
have  had  enough  of  the  Kedoute.  In  my  opinion  one 
of  the  advantages  of  the  fete  is,  that  there  is  no  New 
House  to-night.  Conversation  is  a  novelty.  On  a 
moderate  calculation  I  must  have  told  ,you  to-day  at 
least  fifiy  original  anecdotes.  I  have  done  my  duty. 
It  is  the  Chevalier's  tum  now.  Come,  De  Boeffleurs 
—  a  choice  one!" 

"I  remember  a  story  Prince  Salvinski  once  told 
me." 

"No,  no  —  that  is  too  bad  —  none  of  that  Polish 
bear^s  romances;  if  we  have  his  stories,  we  may  as  wöll 
have  his  Company." 

"But  it  is  a  very  curious  story,"  continued  the  Che- 
valier, with  a  little  animation. 

"Oh!  so  is  every  story,  according  to  the  storier." 

"I  think,  Von  Konigstein,  you  imagine  no  one  can 
teil  a  story  but  yourself,"  said  De  BoeflOieurs,  actually 
indignant.  Vivian  had  never  heard  him  speak  so  much 
before,  and  really  began  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
quite  an  automaton. 

"Let  US  have  it!"  said  St.  George. 

"It  is  a  story  told  of  a  Polish  nobleman  —  a  Count 
somebody;  —  I  never  can  remember  their  crack-jaw 
names.  Well !  the  point  is  this ,"  said  the  silent  little 
Chevalier,  who,  appa^ently,  already  repented  of  the 
boldness  of  his  offer,  and,  misdoubting  his  powers, 
wished  to  begin  with  the  end  of  his  tale  —  "the  point 
is  this  —  he  was  playing  one  day  at  Ecart^  with  the 
Govemor  of  Wilna  —  the  stake  was  trifling  —  but  he 
had  a  bet,  you  see,  with  the  Governor  of  a  thousand 
roubles*,  a  bet  with  the  Governor's  secretary  —  never 
mind  the  amount,  say  two  hundred  and  ^fty^  ^wsl  ^^^\ 
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then,  he  went  on  the  tam-up  with  the  CommandaiiVs 
wife;  and  took  the  pips  on  Öie  trumps  with  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Warsaw.  To  understand  the  point  of  the  . 
Story,  you  see,  you  must  have  a  distinct  conception 
how  the  game  stood.  You  see,  St.  George^  there  was 
the  bet  with  the  Govemor,  one  thousand  roubles;  the 
Govemor's  secretary,  —  never  mind  the  amoont,  say 
two  hundred  and  fifty;  tum-up  with  the  Commandant's 
lady,  and  the  pips  with  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw. 
Proposed  three  times  —  one  for  the  king  —  the  Go- 
vemor drew  ace  —  the  Governor  was  already  three 
and  the  ten.  When  the  Govemor  scored  king,  the 
Archbishop  gave  the  odds  —  drew  knave  queen  one 
hand  —  the  Count  offered  to  propose  fourth  time  — 
Govemor  refused.  King  to  six,  ace  feil  to  knave  — 
queen  cleared  on  —  Governor  lost,  besides  bets  with 
the  whole  ^tat-major;  the  Secretary  gave  his  bill-,  the 
Commandant's  lady  pawned  her  jewels;  and  the  Arch- 
bishop was  done  on  the  pips !  'V 

"By  Jove,  what  a  Salvinski!" 

"How  many  tmmps  had  the  Governor?"  asked 
St  George. 

"Three,''  said  the  Chevalier. 

"Then  it  is  impossible:  I  do  not  believe  the  story; 
it  could  not  be." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  Chevalier;  "you  see 
the  Govemor  had  — " 

"By  Jove,  don't  let  us  have  it  all  over  again!" 
said  the  Baron.  "Well!  if  this  be  your  model  for  an 
after-dinner  anecdote,  which  ought  to  be  as  piquant  as 
an  anchovy  toast,  I  will  never  complain  of  your  silence 
in  future." 

"The  Story  is  a  trae  story,"   said  the  Chevalier; 
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"have  you  got  a  pack  of  cards,  Von  Konigstein?  I  will 
bIigW  it  you." 

"There  is  not  such  a  thing  in  the  room,"  said  the 
Baron. 

"Well,  I  never  heard  of  a  room  without  a  pack  of 
Cards  before,"  said  the  Chevalier;  "I  will  send  for  one 
to  iny  own  ajpartments." 

"Perhaps  Ernstorff  has  got  a  pack.  Here,  Emstorff, 
have  you  got  a  pack  of  cards?  That's  well;  bring  it 
immediately." 

The  Cards  were  brought,  and  the  Chevalier  began 
to  fight  his  battle  over  again;  but  could  not  satisfy  Mr. 
St.  George.  "You  see,  there  was  the  bet  with  the 
Grovernor,  and  the  pips,  as  I  said  before,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Warsaw." 

"My  dear  De  Boeffleurs,  lefs  no  more  of  this.  If 
you  like  to  have  a  game  of  Ecart^  with  St.  George, 
well  and  good;  but  as  for  quarrelling  the  whole  even- 
ing  about  some  blundering  lie  of  Salvinski's,  it  really 
is  too  much.  You  two  can  play,  and  I  can  talk  to 
Don  Vivian,  who,  by-the-bye,  is  rather  of  the  ruefiil 
countenance  to-night.  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have 
not  heard  your  voice  this  evening:  —  frightened  by 
the  fate  of  the  Archbishop  of  Waröaw,  I  suppose?" 

"Ecarte  is  so  devilish  dull,"  said  St.  George;  "and 
it  is  such  a  trouble  to  deal." 

"I  will  deal  for  both,  if  you  like,"  said  De  Boeffleurs; 
"I  am  used  to  dealing." 

"Oh!  no  —  I  won't  play  Ecart^;  let  us  have  some- 
thing  in  which  we  can  all  join." 

"Eouge-et-Noir,"  suggested  the  Chevalier,  in  a 
careless  tone,  as  if  he  had  no  taste  for  the  amuse- 
ment. 
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"There  is  not  enough  —  is  there?'  asked  8t 
George. 

^H)h !  two  are  enough,  70U  know  —  one  deals,  mach 
more  four." 

"Well,  I  don't  care  —  Kouge-et-Noir  then  —  let 
uß  have  Kouge-et-Noir;  —  Von  Konigstein,  wfaat  say 
you  to  Rouge-et-Noir?  De  Boeffleurs  says  we  oan  play 
it  here  very  well.     Come,  Grey!" 

"Oh!  Rouge-et-Noir,  Rouge-et-Noir,"  said  the 
Baron;  "have  not  you  both  had  Rouge-et-Noir  enough? 
Am  I  not  to  be  allowed  one  holiday?  Well,  any- 
thing  to  please  you;  so  Rouge-et-Noir,  if  it  mußt 
be  so." 

"If  all  wish  it,  I  have  no  objection,"  said  Vivian. 

"Well  then,  let  us  sit  down;  Emstorff  has,  I  dare 
say,  another  pack  of  cards,  and  St.  George  will  be 
dealer,  I  know  he  likes  that  ceremony. 

"No,  no,  I  appoint  the  Chevalier." 

"Very  well,"  said  De  Boeffleurs,  "the  plan  will  be 
for  two  to  bank  against  the  table;  the  table  to  play  on  the 
same  colour  by  Joint  agreement.  You  can  join  me.  Von 
Konigstein,  and  pay  or  receive  with  me,  from  Mr.  St. 
George  and  Grey." 

"I  will  bank  with  you,  if  you  like,  Chevalier,"  said 
Vivian. 

"Oh!  certainly;  that  is  if  you  like;  —  but  perhaps 
the  Baron  is  more  used  to  banking;  you  perhaps  don't 
understand  it" 

"Perfectly;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very  siniple." 

"No  —  don't  you  bank,  Grey,"  said  St  George; 
"I  want  you  to  play  with  me  against  the  Chevalier  and 
the  Baron  —  I  like  your  luck." 

"Lück  is  very  capricious,  remember." 
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"Oh,  no!    I  like  your  luck;  don't  bank." 

"Be  it  so." 

Playing  commenced:  an  hour  elapsed,  and  the  Situa- 
tion of  none  of  the  parties  was  materially  difPerent  from 
what  it  had  been  when  they  began  the  game.  Vivian 
proposed  leaving  off;  but  Mr.  St.  George  avowed  that 
he  feit  very  fortunate,  and  that  he  had  a  presentiment 
that  he  should  win.  Another  hour  elapsed,  and  he  had 
lost  considerably.  Eleven  o'clock.  —  Vivian's  luck 
had  also  deserted  him.  Mr.  St.  George  was  losing 
desperately.  Mid-night.  Vivian  had  lost  back  half  his 
gains  on  the  season.  St  George  still  more  desperate: 
all  his  coolness  had  deserted  him.  He  had  persisted 
obstinately  against  a  run  on  the  red;  then  floundered, 
and  got  entangled  in  a  see-saw,  which  alone  cost  him  a 
thousand. 

Emstorff  now  brought  in  refreshments;  and  for  a 
moment  they  ceased  playing.  The  Baron  opened  a« 
bottle  of  Champagne;  and  St.  George  and  the  Chevalier 
were  stretching  their  legs  and  composing  their  minds 
in  very  different  ways  —  the  first  in  Walking  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  the  other  by  lying  very 
quietly  at  his  füll  length  on  the  sofa.  Vivian  was  em- 
ployed  in  building  houses  with  the  cards. 

"Grey,"  said  the  Chevalier  de  BoeflOieurs,  "I  cannot 
imagine  why  you  do  not  for  a  moment  try  to  forget 
the  Cards:  that  is  the  only  way  to  win.  Never  sit 
musing  over  the  table." 

But  Grey  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  give  up 
building  his  pagoda;  which,  now  many  stories  Tiigh, 
like  a  more  celebrated  but  scarcely  more  substantial 
structure,  feil  with  a  crash.  Vivian  coUected  the  scat- 
tered  cards  into  two  äivisions. 
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"Now!"  Said  the  Baron,  seating  himself;  "for 
St.  George's  revenge." 

The  Chevalier  and  the  greatest  sufferer  took  their 
places. 

"Is  Emstorff  Coming  in  again,  Baron?"  asked 
Vivian. 

"No!     I  think  not" 

"Let  US  be  sure;  it  is  disagreeable  to  be  disturbed 
at  this  time  of  night." 

"Lock  the  door,  then,"  said  St.  Greorge. 

"A  very  good  plan,"  said  Vivian;  and  he  locked 
it  accordingly. 

"New,  gentlemen,"  said  Vivian,  rising  ftom  the 
table,  and  putting  both  packs  of  cards  into  bis  pocket, 
—  "Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  another  game  to  play." 
The  Chevalier  started  on  his  chair,  the  Baron  tumed 
pale,  but  both  were  silent.  "Mr.  St.  George,"  continued 
Vivian,  "I  think  that  you  owe  the  Chevalier  de  Boeffleürs 
about  four  thousand  Napoleons,  and  to  Baron  Von 
Konigstein  something  more  than  "half  that  sum.  I  have 
to  inform  you  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  satisfy 
the  Claims  of  either  of  these  gentlemen,  which  are 
founded  neilher  in  law  nor  in  honour." 

"Mr.  Grey,  what  am  I  to  understand?"  asked  the 
quiet  Chevalier  de  Boeffleürs,  with  the  air  of  a  wolf 
and  the  voice  of  a  lion. 

"Understand,  sir!"  answered  Vivian,  stemly;  "that 
I  am  not  one  who  will  be  buUied  by  a  black-leg." 

"Grey!  good  God!  what  do  you  mean?"  asked  the 
Baron. 

"That  which  it  is  my  duty,  not  my  pleasure,  to 
esplsan,  Baron  von  Konigstein." 
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"If  you  mean  to  insinuate/'  burst  forth  the  Che- 
valier. 

"I  mean  to  insinuate  nothing;  I  leave  insinnations 
and  inuendos  to  Chevaliers  d'industrie.  I  mean  to  prove 
everything." 

Mr.  St  George  did  not  speak,  but  seemed  as  utterly 
astounded  and  overwhelmed  as  Baron  von  Konigstein 
himself;  who,  with  his  arm  leaning  on  the  table,  his 
hands  clasped,  and  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand 
playing  convulsively  on  his  left,  was  pale  as  death, 
and  did  not  even  breathe. 

"Grentlemen,"  said  Vivian,  ''I  shall  not  detain  yon 
long,  though  I  have  much  to  say  that  is  to  the  purpose. 
I  am  perfectly  cool,  and,  believe  me,  perfectly  resolute. 
Let  me  recommend  to  you  all  the  same  temperament; 
it  inay  be  better  for  you.  Kest  assured,  that  if  you 
flatter  yourselves  that  I  am  one  to  be  pigeoned,  and 
then  buUied,  you  are  mistaken.  In  one  word,  I  am 
aware  of  everything  that  has  been  arranged  for  the 
reception  of  Mr.  St.  George  and  myself  this  evening. 
Tour  marked  cards  are  in  my  pocket,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  by  you  with  my  life.  Here  are  two  of  us 
against  two ;  we  are  equally  matched  in  number,  and  I, 
gentlemen,  am  armed.  If  I  were  not,  you  would  not 
dare  to  go  to  extremities.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  wisest 
course  to  be  temperate,  my  friends?" 

"This  is  some  vile  conspiracy  of  your  own,  fellow," 
said  De  Boeffleurs:  "marked  cards  indeed!  a  pretty  tale, 
forsooth!  The  Ministers  of  a  first-rate  power  playing 
with  marked  cards!  The  story  will  gain  credit,  and 
on  the  faith  of  whom?  An  adventurer  that  no  one 
knows;  who,  having  failed  this  night  in  his  usual  tricks^ 
and  lost  taonejr  which  he  cannot  pay ,  taV^a  «Ä^^oJya^^ 
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of  the  marked  cards,  wbich  he  has  not  sncceeded  in 
introducing,  and  pretends,  forsooth,  that  they  are  those 
which  he  has*  stolen  from  our  table;  our  own  cards 
being,  previouslj  to  his  accusation,  concealed  in  a  secret 
pocket." 

The  impudence  of  the  fellow  staggered  even  Vivian. 
As  for  Mr.  St.  George,  he  stared  like  a  wild  man.  Be- 
fore  Vivian  could  answer  him,  the  Baron  had  broke 
silence.  It  was  with  the  greatest  effort  that  he  seemed 
to  dig  his  words  out  of  his  breast. 

"No  —  no  —  this  is  too  much!  it  is  all  over! 
I  am  lost;  but  I  will  not  add  crime  to  crime.  Your 
courage  and  your  fortune  have  saved  you,  Mr.  Grey, 
and  your  friend,  from  the  designs  of  villains.  And 
you!  wretch,"  said  he,  turning  to  De  Boeffleurs,  "sleep 
noTv^in  peace  —  at  length  you  have  undone  me."  He 
leant  on  the  table,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

" Chicken-hearted  fool!"  said  the  Chevalier;  "is  this 
the  end  of  all  your  promises,  and  all  your  pledges? 
But  remember,  sir!  remember.  I  have  no  taste  for 
scenes.  Good  night,  gentlemen.  Baron,  I  expect  to 
hear  from  youJ^ 

"Stop,  sir!"  said  Vivian;  "no  one  leaves  this  room 
without  my  permission." 

"I  am  at  your  service,  sir,  when  you  please,"  said 
the  Chevalier. 

"It  is  not  my  intention  tb  detain  you  long,  sir;  far 
from  it;  I  have  every  inclination  to  assist  you  in  your 
last  exit  from  this  room  —  had  I  time,  it  should  not 
be  by  the  door;  as  it  is,  go!  in  the  devil's  name."  So 
saying,  he  hurled  the  adventurous  Frenchman  half 
down  the  corridor. 

"Baron  von  Konigstein,"  said  Vivian,  turning  to  the 
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Baron;  "you  have  proved  yourself,  by  your  conduct 
this  evening,  to  be  a  better  man  than  I  imagined 
yon.  I  confess  that  I  thought  you  bad  been  too  mucb 
accastomed  to  sucb  scenes,  to  be  sensible  of  tbe  horror 
of  detection." 

**Ne.ver!"  said  tbe  Baron,  with  empbasis,  with 
energy.  The  firm  voice  and  manner  in  wbicb  be  pro- 
nonnced  this  single  word,  wonderMly  contrasted  with 
bis  delivery  when  be  bad  last  spoke,  but  bis  voice 
immediately  died  away. 

"'Tis  all  over!  I  bave  no  wish  to  excite  your  pity, 
gentlemen,  or  to  gain  your  silence,  by  practising  upon 
your  feelings.  Be  silent;  I  am  not  tbe  less  ruined, 
not  the  less  disgraced,  not  tbe  less  utterly  undone.  Be 
silent;  my  honour,  all  the  same,  in  four-and-twenty 
bours,  bas  gone  for  ever?  I  have  no  motive,  tben,  to 
deceive  you.  You  must  believe  what  I  speak;  even 
what  /  speak,  the  most  degraded  of  men.  I  say  again, 
never^  never,  never,  never,  never  was  my  honour  before 
suUied,  though  guilty  of  a  thousand  follies.  You  see 
before  you,  gentlemen,  the  unhappy  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances  —  of  circumstances  which  he  bas  in  vain 
struggled  to  control,  to  which  he  bas  at  lengtb  fallen  a 
victim.  I  am  not  pretending,  for  a  moment,  that  my 
crimes  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  an  inexorable  fate, 
and  not  to  be  expiated  by  my  everlasting  misery.  No, 
no!  I  bave  been  too  weak  to  be  virtuous:  but  I  bave 
been  tried,  tried  most  bitterly.  I  am  the  most  un- 
fortunate  of  men;  I  was  not  bom  to  be  a  villain.  Four 
years  have  passed  since  I  was  banished  from  the  country 
in  wbicb  I  was  honoured;  my  prospects  in  life  blasted; 
my  peace  of  mind  destroyed;  and  all  because  a  crime 
was  committed,   o£  any  participation  ia  'w\ÄdfcL\  «d\  %& 
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innoccnt  as  yourselves.     Driven  in  despair  to  wsnder, 
I  tried,  in  the  wild  dissipation  of  Naples,  to  folget  ny 
cxiRtcncc  and  my  misery.     I  found  my  fate  in  the  pc^ 
son  of  this  vile  Frcnchman,  who  never  since  has  qnitted 
me.     Even  after  two  years  of  madness  in   that  fttil 
place,   my  natuial   disposition  rallied;  I  stmggled  to 
savo  myself;  I  quitted  it.     I  was  already  involved  to 
Do  Ba^ffleurs;  I  became  still  more  30,  in  gaining  from 
liim    the    mcans    of  satisfying  all  claims  against  me. 
Alas!     I  found  I  had  sold  myself  to  a  devil,  a  very 
dovil,  with  a  hcart  like  an  adders.     Incapable  of  a 
stray  generous  Sensation,  be  bas  looked  upon  mankind 
during  bis  wbole  lifo  witb  tbe  eyes '  of  a  bully  of  a 
gaming-bouse.      I  still  struggled  to  free  myself  from 
tbis  man;   and  I  indemnified  bim  for  bis  advances,   by- 
procuring  bim  a  place  in  tbe  mission  to   wbich,    witli 
tbc  greatcst  difficulty  and  perseverance,  I  bad  at  length 
obtained  my  appointment.     In  public  lifo  I  yet  boped 
to  forget  my  private  misery.     At  Frankfort  I  feit  that, 
tbough  not  bappy,    I  migbt  be  calm.     I  determined 
never  again  even  to  nm  tbe  risk  of  enduring  tbe  slavery 
of  debt.     I  forswore,   witb  tbe  most  solemn  oaths,    the 
gaming  table;   and   bad  it  not  been  for  tbe  perpetnal 
sigbt  of  De  Boeffleurs,   I  migbt,   perbaps,   bave  feit  at 
ease;  tbougb  tbe  remembrance  of  my  bligbted  prospects, 
tbe  etemal  feeling  tbat  I  experienced  of  being  bom  for 
nobler  ends,  was  quite  sufficient  perpetually  to  embitter 
my  existence.     Tbe  second  year  of  my  Frankfort  ap- 
pointment I  was  tempted  to  tbis  unbappy  place.      The 
unexpected  sigbt  of  faces  wbicb  I  bad  known  in  Eng- 
land,  tbougb  tbey  called  up.tbe  most  painful  associa- 
tions,  strengtbened  mo,  nevertbeless ,   in  my  resolution 
to  be  virtuous.  My  unexpected  fortune  at  Ülg  Redonte 
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the  first  nigHt,  made  me  forget  all  my  resolves,  and 
Las  led  to  all  this  miseiy.  I  make  my^sad  tale  brief. 
I  got  involved  at  the  New  House:  De  Boeffleurs  once 
more  assisted  me,  though  bis  terms  were  most  severe. 
Yet,  yet  again,  I  was  mad  enough,  vile  enough,  to  risk 
what  I  did  not  possess.  I  lost  to  Prince  Salvinski  and 
a  Eussian  gentleman,  a  considerable  simi  on  the  night 
before  the  fete.  It  is  ofteh  the  custom  at  the  New 
House,  as  you  know,  among  men  who  are  acquainted, 
to  pay  and  receive  all  losses  which  are  considerable  on 
the  next  night  of  meeting.  The*  f^te  gave  me  breathing 
time:  it  was  not  necessary  to  redeem  my  pledge  tili 
the  fourth  night.  I  rushed  to  De  Boeffleurs;  he  refiised 
to  assist  me;  aÜeging  bis  own  losses  and  bis  previous 
advance.  What  was  .to  be  done?  No  possibility  of 
making  any  arrangement  with  Salvinski.  Had  he  won 
of  me  as  others  have  done,  an  arrangement,  though 
painful,  would  perhaps  have  been  possible;  but,  by  a 
Singular  fate,  whenever  I  have  chanced  to  be  success- 
ftil,  it  is  of  this  man  that  I  have  won.  De  Boeffleurs 
then  was  the  only  chance.  He  was  inexorable.  I 
prayed  to  him;  I  promised  bim  everything;  I  offered 
him  any  terms;  in  vain!  At  length,  when  he  had 
worked  me  up  to  the  last  point  of  despair,  he  whispered 
hope,  I  listened,  —  let  me  be  quick!  —  why  finish?  — 
you  know  I  feil!"  The  Baron  again  covered  bis  face, 
and  appeared  perfectly  overwhelmed. 

"By   God!    it  is   too   horrible,"    said   St.   George. 
"Grey,  let  us  do  something  for  him?" 

"My  dear  St.  George,"   said  Vivian,   "be  calm  — 
you  are  taken  by  surprise:   I  was  prepared  for  all  this. 
Believe  me  it  is  better  for  you  to  leave  us.     I  rec( 
mend  you  to  retire,  and  meet  me  in  the  monmig*.  \ä 
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fast  with  me  at  eigbt,  we  can  then  arrange  every-* 
tliing." 

Vivian's  conduct  had  teen  so  dedsive,  and  evidently 
so  well  matured,  that  St  Greorge  feit  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent  case,  it  was  for  him  only  to  obey;  and  he  retired, 
witH  wonder  still  expressed  on  bis  countenance,  for  he 
had  not  yet,  in  the  slightest  degree,  recovered  from  the 
first  snrprise. 

"Baron  von  Konigstein,"  said  Vivian  to  the  un- 
happy  man,  "we  are  alone.  Mr.  St  George  has  left 
the  room:  you  are  freed  from  the  painful  presence  of 
the  CQusin  of  Captain  Fane." 

"You  know  all,  then!"  exclaimed  the  Baron  quickly, 
looking  up;  "or  you  have  read  my  secret  thoughts. 
How  wonderful!  at  that  very  moment  I  was  thinking  of 
my  friend.  Would  I  had  died  with  him!  You  know 
all  then;  and  now  you  must  believe  me  guilty.  Yet, 
at  this  moment  of  annihilating  sorrow,  when  I  can  gain 
nothing  by  deceit,  I  swear  —  and  if  I  swear  falsely, 
may  I  fall  down  a  livid  corpse  at  your  feet  —  I  swear 
that  I  was  guiltless  of  the  crime  for  which  I  suflFered, 
guiltless  as  yourself.  Wbat  may  be  my  fate,  I  know 
not  Probably  a  few  hours,  and  all  will  be  over.  Yet, 
before  we  part,  sir,  it  would  be  a  relief,  you  would  be 
doing  a  generous  service  to  a  dying  man,  to  bear  a 
message  from  me  to  one  with  whom  you  are  acquainted 
—  to  one  whom  I  cannot  now  name." 

"Lady  Madeleine  Trevor?" 

"Again  you  have  read  my  thoughts!  Lady  Made- 
leine! —  is  it  she  who  told  you  of  my  early  history?" 

"All  that  I  know,  is  known  to  many." 

"I  must  speak!  if  you  have  time,  if  you  can  listen 
for  half  an  baur  to  a  miaerable  being,  it  would  be  a 
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consolation  to  me.  I  should  die  with  ease,  if  I  thought 
that  Lady  Madeleine  could  believe  me  innocent  of  that 
first  great  offence." 

.  "Your  Excellency  may  address  anything  to  me,  if 
it  be  your  wish,  even  at  ttiis  hour  of  the  night  It 
may  be  better;  after  what  bas  passed,  we  neitter  of 
US  can  sleep,  and  this  business  must  be  arranged  at 
once." 

"My  object,  is,  that  Lady  Madeleine  should  receive 
from  me  at  this  moment,  at  a  time  when  I  can  have 
no  interest  to  deceive,  an  account  of  the  particulars  of 
her  cousin's,  and  my  friend's,  death.  I  sent  it  written 
after  the  horrid  event,  but  she  was  ill;  and  Trevor, 
who  was  very  bitter  against  me,  retumed  the  letters 
unopened.  For  four  years,  I  have  never  travelled 
without  these  rejected  letters;  this  year  I  have  them 
not  But  you  could  convey  to  Lady  Madeleine  my 
story  as  now  given  to  you  —  to  you  at  this  terrible 
moment." 

"Speak  on!" 

"I  must  say  one  word  of  my  connection  with  the 
family,  to  enable  you  fdlly  to  understand  the  horrid 
event,  of  which,  if,  as  I  believe,  you  only  know  what 
all  know,  you  can  form  but  a  most  imperfect  concep- 
tion.  When  I  was  Minister  at  the  Court  of  London, 
I  became  acquainted  —  became,  indeed,  intimate  — 
with  Mr.  Trevor,  then  in  office,  the  husband  of  Lady 
Madeleine.  She  was  just  married.  Of  myself,  at  that 
time,  I  may  say  that,  though  depraved,  I  was  not 
heartless;  and  that  there  were  moments  when  I  panted 
to  be  excellent  Lady  Madeleine  and  myself  became 
friends;  she  found  in  me  a  companion,  who  not  only 
respected  her  talents  and  delighted  in  her  coiw^x^^oiiv^ 
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bat  one  who  in  retum  was  capable  of  instructing,  and 
was  oveijoyed  to  amuse  her.  I  loved  her;  but  when 
I  loved  her,  I  ceased  to  be  a  libertine.  At  first  I 
thought  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  have  tempted 
me  to  have  allowed  her  for  an  instant  to  imagine  that 
I  dared  to  look  upon  her  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
friend;  but  the  negligence,  the  coldness  of  Trevor,  the 
overpowering  mastery  of  my  own  passibns,  drove  me 
one  day  past  the  line,  and  I  wrote  that  which  I  dared 
not  utter.  It  never  entered  into  my  mind  for  an  in- 
stant to  insult  such  a  woman  with  the  commonplace 
sophistry  of  a  ribald.  No!  I  loved  her  with  all  my 
spirit's  strength.  I  would  have  sacrificed  all  my  views 
in  life,  my  ambition,  my  family,  my  fortune,  my 
<50untry,  to  have  gained  her;  and  I  told  her  this  in 
terms  of  respectfiil  adoration.  I  worshipped  the  divi- 
nity,  even  while  I  attempted  to  profane  the  altar. 
When  I  had  sent  this  letter,  I  was  in  despair.  Con- 
viction  of  the  insanity  of  my  conduct  flashed  across  my 
mind.  I  expected  never  to  see  .her  again.  There 
came  an  answer;  I  opened  it  with  the  greatest  agita- 
tion;  to  my  surprise,  an  appointment.  Why  trouble 
you  with  a  detail  of  my  feeÜngs,  my  mad  hope,  my 
dark  despair!  The  moment  for  the  interview  arrived. 
I  was  received  neither  with  afPection  nor  anger.  In 
sorrow  she  spoke.  I  listened  in  despair.  I  was  more 
madly  in  love  with  her  than  ever.  That  very  love 
made  me  give  her  such  evidences  of  a  contrite  spirit, 
that  I  was  pardoned.  I  rose  with  a  resölution  to  be 
virtäbus,  with  a  determination  to  be  her  firiend;  then 
I  made  the  fatal  promise  which  you  knpw  of,  to  be 
doubly  the  friend  of  a  man  whose  friend  I  already 
was;  it  was  then  that  I  pledged  myself  to  Lady  Made- 
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leine  to  be  the  guardian  spirit  of  her  cousin."  Here 
the  Baron,  overpowered  by  bis  emotions,  leant  back 
in  bis  cbair  and  ceased  to  speak.  In  a  few  minutes 
be  resumed. 

"I  did  my  duty;  by  all  tbat's  sacred,  I  did  my 
duty!  night  and  day,  I  was  with  young  Fane.  A 
bundred  times  he  was  on  the  brink  of  min  —  a 
bundred  times  I  saved  bim.  One  day  —  one  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day  —  one  most  dark  and  damnable 
day,  I  called  on  bim,  and  found  bim  on  the  point  of 
joining  a  coterie  of  desperate  chaxacter.  I  remonstrated 
with  bim;  —  I  entreated;  —  I  supplicated  bim  not  to 
go,  in.vain.  At  last  be  agreed  to  forego  bis  engage- 
ment,  on  condition  that  I  dined  with  bim.  There  were 
important  reasons  that  day  for  my  not  staying  with 
bim;  yet  every  consideration  vanisbed,  when  I  thougbt 
of  her  for  whom  I  was  exerting  myself.  He  was 
fi-antic  tbis  day,  and,  imagining  that  there  was  no 
cbance  of  bis  leaving  bis  bome,  I  did  not  refuse  to 
drink  freely,  to  drink  deeply!  My  doing  so  was  the 
only  wäy  to  keep  bim  at  bome.  As  we  were  passing 
down  Pall  Mall,  we  met  two  foreigners  of  distinction, 
and  a  noble  of  your  country;  they  were  men  of  whom 
we  both  knew  little.  I  had  myself  introduced  Fane  to 
the  foreigners  a  few  days  before,  being  aware  that  they 
were  men  of  high  rank.  After  some  conversation,  they 
asked  us  to  join  them  at  supper,  at  the  house  of  tbeir 
English  friend.  I  declined;  but  notbing  could  induce 
Fane  to  refuse  them;  and  I  finally  accompanied  bim. 
Play  was  introduced  after  supper;  I  made  an  ineffectual 
struggle  to  get  Fane  bome;  but  I  was  too  fiill  of  wine 
to  be  energetic.  After  losing  a  small  sum,  I  got  up 
from  the  table,  and  sta^o-ering  to  a  sof a,  feW  iaÄ\.  ^«^^^ 

Vivian  Gref/,  JL  '^ 
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Even  as  I  passed  Fane's  chair  in  this  condition,  my 
master-thonght  was  evident,  and  I  puUed  him  by  the 
Shoulder;  all  was  useless;  I  woke  to  madness!"  It  was 
temble  to  witness  the  anguish  of  Von  Konigstein. 

"Could  you  not  clear  yourself?"  asked  Vivian,  for 
he  feit  it  necessary  to  speak. 

"Clear  myself !  Everything  told  against  me.  The 
villains  were  my  friends,  not  the  suflFerer's;  I  was  not 
injured;  my  dining  with  him  was  part  of  the  con- 
spiracy;  he  was  intoxieated  previous  to  his  min. 
Conscious  of  my  innocence,  quite  desperate,  but  con- 
fiding  in  my  character,  I  accused  the  guilty  trio;  they 
recriminated,  and  answered;  and  without  Clearing  them- 
selves,  convinced  the  public  that  I  was  their  dissatisfied 
and  disappointed  tool.     I  can  speak  no  more." 

It  is  awftil  to  witness  sudden  death-,  but,  oh!  how 
much  more  awful  it  is  to  witness  in  a  moment  the 
moral  fall  of  a  fellow-creature !  How  tremendous  is 
the  quick  succession  of  mastering  passions!  The  firm, 
the  terrifically  firm,  the  madly  resolute  denial  of  guilt; 
that  eagemess  of  protestation,  which  is  a  sure  sign  of 
erim^*,  then  the  agonising  suspenso  before  the  threatened 
proof  is  produced,  the  hell  of  detection;  the  audible 
anguish  of  sorrow,  the  curses  of  remorse;  the  silence 
of  despair!  Few  of  us,  unfortunately,  have  passed 
through  life  without  having  beheld  some  instance  of 
this  instantaneous  degradation  of  human  nature.  But 
oh!  how  terrible  is  it  when  the  confessed  criminal  has 
been  but  a  moment  before  our  friend!  What  a  contrast 
to  the  laugh  of  joyous  companionship  is  the  quivering 
tear  of  an  agonised  frame!  how  terrible  to  be  prayed 
to  by  those  whose  wishes  a  moment  before  we  lived 
on}f  to  antieipate! 
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"Von  Konigstein,"  said  Vivian,  after  a  long  silence*, 
"I  feel  for  you.  Had  I  known  this,  I  would  have 
spared  both  you  and  myself  this  night  of  misery. 
I  would  have  prevented  you  from  looking  back  to  this 
day  with  remorse.  You  have  suffered  for  that  of  which 
you  were  not  guilty;  you  shall  not  suffer  now  for  what 
has  passed.  Much  would  I  give  to  see  you  freed  from 
that  wretched  knave,  whose  vile  career  I  was  very 
nearly  tempted  this  evening  to  have  terminated  for 
ever.  I  shall  make  the  communication  you  desire,  and 
I  will  endeavour  that  it  shall  be  credited.  As  to  the 
transactions  of  this  evening,  the  knowledge  of  them 
can  never  transpire  to  the  world.  It  is  the  interest  of 
De  Boeffleurs  to  be  silent:  if  he  speak,  no  one  will 
credit  the  tale  of  such  a  creature,  who,  if  he  speak 
truth,  must  proclaim  his  own  infamy.  And  now  for 
the  immediate  calls  upon  your  honour;  —  in  what 
sum  are  you  indebted  to  Prince  Salvinski  and  his 
friend?" 

"Thousands!  —  two  —  three  thousand?" 

"I  shall  then  have  an  opportunity  of  ridding  myself 
of  that,  the  acquisition  of  which,  to  me,  has  been 
matter  of  great  sorrow.  Your  honour  is  saved;  — 
I  will  discharge  the  claims  of  Salvinski  and  his 
friend/' 

"Impossible!   I  cannot  allow  — " 

"Stop,  in  this  business  I  must  command.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  feelings  of  delicacy  between  us  two 
now.  If  I  gave  you  the  treasures  of  the  Indies  you 
would  not  be  under  so  great  an  Obligation  to  me  as 
you  are  already:  —  I  say  this  with  pain.  I  recom- 
mend  you  to  leave  Ems  to-morrow.  Public  business 
will  easilj  account  for  your  sudden  depaxl\Äe,     i^ 
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now,  your  character  is  yet  safe;  —  you  are  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life;  —  you  have  vindicated  yourself  from 
that  which  lias  preyed  upon  your  mind  for  years. 
Cease  to  accuse  your  fate!"  Vivian  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  when  the  Baron  started  from  his  seat,  and 
seized  his  hand;  he  would  have  spoken,  but  the  words 
died  upon  his  lips;  and  before  he  could  recover  him- 
seif,  Vivian  had  retired. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Thb  sudden  departure  of  Baron  von  Konigstein 
from  the  Baths  excited  great  surprise  and  sorrow.  All 
wondered  at  the  cause,  and  all  regretted  the  eflPect. 
The  Grand-Duke  missed  his  good  stories,  the  Rouge- 
et-Noir  table  his  constant  presence;  and  Monsieur  le 
Restaurateur  gave  up,  in  consequence,  an  embryo  idea 
of  a  f^te  and  fire-works  for  his  own  benefit;  which 
agreeable  plan  he  had  trusted  that,  with  his  Ex- 
cellency's  generous  co-operation  as  patron,  he  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  carry ing  into  execution.  But 
no  one  was  more  surprised,  and  more  regretted  the 
absence  of  his  Excellency,  than  his  friend  Mr.  Fitzloom. 
What  could  be  the  reason?  —  Public  business  of 
course.  Indeed  he  had  learnt  as  much,  confidentially, 
from  Cracowsky.  He  tried  Mr.  Grey,  but  could  elicit 
nothing  satisfactory;  he  pumped  Mr.  St.  George,  but 
produced  only  the  waters  of  oblivion;  Mr.  St.  George 
was  gifted,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  with  a  most 
convenient  want  of  memory.  There  must  be  something 
in  the  wind  —  perhaps  a  war.  Was  the  independence 
o£  Crreece  about  to  be  acknowledged,   or  the  depend- 
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ence  of  Spain  about  to  be  terminated?  Wbat  first*; 
rate  power  bad  marcbed  a  million  of  soldiers  into  the 
land  of  a  weak  neigbbour,  on  the  mere  pretence  of 
exercising  tbe  military?  Wbat  patriots  Jiad  bad  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  establisbing  a  constitational  govem- 
ment  witbout  bloodsbed  —  to  be  set  aside  in  the  course 
of  tbe  next  montb  in  tbe  same  manner?  Had  a  con- 
spiracy  for  establisbing  a  republic  in  Eussia  been 
frastrated  hj  tbe  timely  infoimation  of  tbe  intended 
first  Consuls?  Were  tbe  Janissaries  leaming  matbe- 
matics?  —  or  bad  Lord  Cocbrane  taken  Constantinople 
in  tbe  James  Watt  steampacket?  One  of  these  many 
events  must  bave  bappened,  but  which?  At  lengtb 
Fitzloom  decided  on  a  general  war.  England  must 
interfere  eitber  to  defeat  tbe  ambition  of  France,  or  to 
curb  tbe  rapacity  of  Russia,  or  to  check  tbe  arrogance 
of  Austria,  or  to  regenerate  Spain,  or  to  redeem  Greece, 
or  to  protect  Portugal,  or  to  sbield  tbe  Brazils,  or  to 
upbold  tbe  Bible  Societies,  or  to  consolidate  tbe  Greek 
Church,  or  to  monopolise  tbe  commerce  of  Mexico,  or 
to  disseminate  tbe  principles  of  free  trade,  or  to  keep 
up  her  high  character,  or  to  keep  up  tbe  price  of  com. 
England  must  interfere.  In  spite  of  bis  conviction, 
bowever,  Fitzloom  did  not  alter  tbe  arrangements  of 
bis  tour;  be  still  intended  to  travel  for  two  years.  All 
be  did  was  to  send  immediate  Orders  to  bis  broker  in 
England  to  seil  two  millions  of  consols.  Tbe  sale  was 
of  course  efiPected,  tbe  example  foUowed,  Stocks  feil  ten 
per  Cent.,  tbe  excbange  turned,  money  became  scarce. 
Tbe  public  funds  of  all  Europe  experienced  a  great 
decline,  smash  went  the  country  banks,  consequent 
runs  on  the  London,  a  dozen  Baronets  failed  in  one 
moming,  Portland  Place  deserted,  the  caua^  oi  \>Qi'd£L\. 
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Liberty  at  a  terrific  discjount,  the  Greek  loan  dis- 
appeared  like  a  vapour  in  a  storm,  all  the  new 
American  States  refused  to  pay  their  dividends,  manu- 
factories  deserted,  the  revenue  in  a  decline,  the  country 
in  despair,  Orders  in  Council,  meeüngs  of  parliament, 
change  of  ministry,  and  new  loan!  Such  were  the 
terrific  consequences  of  a  diplomatist  tuming  black-leg! 
^  The  secret  history  of  the  late  distress  is  a  lesson  to 
all  modern  statesmen.  Eest  assured,  that  in  politics, 
however  tremendous  the  effects,  the  causes  are  often  as 
trifling. 

Vivian  found  his  reception  by  the  Trevor  party, 
the  moming  after  the  memorable  night,  a  sufficient 
reward  for  all  his  anxiety  and  exertion,  St.  George,  a 
generous,  open-hearted  young  man,  füll  of  gratitude  to 
Vivian,  and  regretting  his  previous  want  of  cordiality 
towards  him,  now  delighted  in  doing  füll  justice  to  his 
coolness,  courage,  and  ability.  Lady  Madeleine  said  a 
great  deal  in  the  most  graceful  and  impressive  manner ; 
but  Miss  Fäne  scarcely  spoke.  Vivian,  however,  read 
in  her  eyes  her  approbation  and  her  gratitude. 

"And  now,  how  came  you  to  discover  the  whole 
plot,  Mr.  Grey?"  asked  Lady  Madeleine,  "for  we  have 
not  yet  heard.     Was  it  at  the  table?" 

"They  would  hardly  have  had  recourse  to  such 
clumsy  Instruments,  as  would  have  given  us  the  chance 
of  detecting  the  conspiracy  by  casual  Observation.  No, 
no,  we  owe  our  preservation  and  our  gratitude  to  one, 
whom  we  must  hereafter  count  among  our  friends.  I 
was  prepared,  as  I  told  you,  for  everything;  and  though 
I  had  Seen  similar  cards  to  those  with  which  they 
j)layed  only  a  few  hours  before,   it  was  with  diflSiculty 
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that  I  Batisfied  myself  at  the  table,  tbat  the  cards  we 
lost  by  were  prepared;  so  wonderful  is  the  contrivancel" 

"But  who  is  the  unknown  friend?"  said  Miss  Fane, 
with  great  eagemess. 

"I  must  have  the  pleasure  6f  keeping  70U  all  in 
suspenso,"  said  Vivian:  "cannot  any  of  you  guess?'' 

"None  —  none  —  none  — !" 

"What  say  you  then  to  —  Essper  George?" 

"Is  it  possible?" 

"It  is  the  fact,  that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  our  pre- 
server.  Soon  after  my  arrival  at  this  place,  this  singular 
being  was  seized  with  the  unaccountable  fancy  of  be- 
coming  my  servant.  You  all  remember  his  unexpected 
appearance  one  day  in  the  saloon.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  I  found  him  sleeping  at  the  door  of  my 
room;  and  thinkiiig  it  high  time  that  he  should  be 
taught  more  discretion,  I  spoke  to  him  very  seriously 
the  next  ^  morning  respecting  his  troublesome  and 
eccentric  conduct.  It  was  then  that  I  leamt  his 
wish.  I  objected,  of  course,  to  engaging  a  servant 
of  whose  previous  character  I  was  ignorant,  and  of 
which  I  could  not  be  informed;  and  one  whose  peculiar 
habits  would  render  both  himself  and  his  master  noto- 
rious.  While  I  declined  his  Services,  I  also  advised 
him  most  warmly  to  give  up  all  idea  of  deserting  his 
present  mode  of  life,  for  which  I  thought  him  extremely 
well  suited.  The  consequence  of  my  lecture  was,  what 
you  all  perceived  with  surprise,  a  great  change  in 
Essper's  character.  He  became  serious,  reserved,  and 
retiring;  and  commenced  his  career  as  a  respectable 
character,  by  throwing  off  his  quaint  costume.  In  a 
Short  time,  by  dint  of  making  a  few  bad  bargains,  he 
ingratiated    himself  with  Ernstorff,    Von  Konigatein'a 
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pompons  dhasseur.  His  object  in  forming  this  connection 
was  tö  gain  an  opportunily  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  duties  of  a  gentleman^s  servant,  and  in  this  he 
has  succeeded.  About  a  week  since,  he  pnrchased  firom 
Emstorff  a  large  quantity  of  cast-off  apparel  of  the 
Baron's,  and  other  perquisites  of  a  great)  man^s  valet; 
among  these  were  some  playing  cards  which  had  been 
borrowed  one  evening  in  great  haste  from  the  servant 
of  that  rascal  De  Boeffleurs,  and  never  retumed.  On 
accidentally  examining  these  cards,  Essper  detected  they 
were  marked.  The  System  on  which  the  marks  are 
formed  and  understood  is  so  simple  and  novel,  that  it 
was  long  before  I  conld  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
his  suspicions  were  founded  even  on  a  probability.  At 
length,  however,  he  convinced  me.  It  is  at  Vienna,  he 
teils  me,  that  he  has  met  with  these  cards  before.  The 
marks  are  all  on  the  rim  of  the  cards;  and  an  expe- 
rienced  dealer,  that  is  to  say  a  black-leg,  can  with 
these  marks  produce  any  results  and  combinations 
which  may  suit  his  purpose.  Essper  teils  me  that  De 
Boeffleurs  is  even  more  skilled  in  sleight-of-hand  than  him- 
self.  From  Emstorff,  Essper  leamt  on  the  dayof  thefSte 
that  Mr.  St  George  was  to  dine  with  the  Chevalier  at  the 
Baron's  apartments  on  the  morrow,  and  that  there  was 
a  chance  that  I  should  join  them.  He  suspected  that 
villany  was  in  the  wind,  and  when  I  retired  to  my 
room  at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the  f^te,  I  there 
met  him,  and  it  was  then  that  he  revealed  to  me 
everything  which  I  have  told  you.  Am  I  not  right, 
then,  in  calling  him  our  preserver?" 

"  What  can  be  done  for  him?"  said  Lady  Madeleine. 

"His  only  wish  is  already  granted;  he  is  my  ser- 
vant.     That  he  will  serve  me  diligently  and  faiüifully 
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I  have  na  doubt.  I  only  wish  that  he  would  accept 
or  could  appreciatea  more  worthy  reward." 

"Can  man  be  more  amply  rewarded,"  said  Miss 
Fane,  "than  by  choosing  bis  own  remnneration?  I 
think  be  bas  sbown  in  bis  request  bis  accustomed  talent. 
I  must  go  and  see  bim  tbis  moment" 

"Say  notbing  of  wbat  bas  passed,  be  is  prepared 
for  silence  from  all  parties." 

A  week,  a  bappy  week  passed  over,  and  few  mi- 
nutes  of  tbe  day  found  Vivian  absent  from  tbe  side  of 
Violet  Fane ;  and  now  be  tbougbt  again  of  England,  of 
his  retum  to  tbat  country  under  very  diflFerent  circum- 
stances  to  wbat  be  bad  ever  contemplated.  Soon,  very 
soon,  be  trusted  to  bis  fatber,  to  announce  to  bim  tbe 
revolution  in  bis  wisbes,  tbe  consummation  of  bis  bopes. 
Soon,  very  soon,  be  trusted  tbat  be  sbould  bail  bis 
natiye  cliffs,  a  reclaimed  wanderer,  witb  a  matured  mind 
and  a  contented  spirit;  bis  sorrows  forgotten,  bis  misan- 
tbropy  laid  aside. 


CHAPTEK  XV. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  tbe  departure  of  tbe 
Baron,  tbat  two  young  Englisbmen,  wbo  bad  been  Col- 
lege friends  of  Mr.  St.  George,  arrived  at  tbe  Batbs. 
Tbese  were  Mr.  Anthony  St.  Leger  and  Mr.  Adolpbns 
St  John.  In  tbe  academic  shades  of  Christchurch, 
tbese  three  gentlemen  badjjeen  known  as  "AUSaints." 
Among  their  youthful  companions  they  bore  tbe  more 
martial  style  of  tbe  "The  Three  Champions,"  St  George, 
St  John,  and  St  Anthony. 
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St.  John  and  St  Anthony  had  just  completed  the 
grand  tour;  and  after  passing  the  Easter  at  Home,  had 
retumed  through  the  Tyrol  from  Italy.  Since  then, 
they  had  travelled  over  most  parts  of  Grermany,  and 
now,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  found  themselves  at  the 
Baths  of  Ems.  Two  years'  travel  had  not  produced 
any  very  beneficial  effect  on  either  of  these  sainted 
personages.  They  had  gained,  by  visiting  the  capitals 
of  all  Europe,  only  a  due  acquaintance  with  the  follies 
of  each;  and  the  only  difference  that  could  be  observed 
in  their  conduct  on  their  retum  was,  that  their  afiPecta- 
tion  was  rather  more  fantastical,  and  therefore  more 
amnsing. 

"Corpo  di  Bacco,  my  champion!  who  ever  thought 
of  meeting  thee,  thou  holy  saint!  By  the  eye-brow  of 
Venus,  my  spirit  rejoiceth!"  exclaimed  St.  Anthony, 
whose  peculiar  affectation  was  an  adoption  in  English 
of  the  Italian  oaths. 

"This  is  the  sweetest  spot,  St.  Anthony,  that  we 
have  found  since  we  left  Paradiso;  that  is,  St.  George, 
in  the  vulgär,  since  we  quitted  Italia.  'Italia!  0 
Italia!'  —  I  forget  the  rest,  probably  you  remember 
it.    Certainly,  a  most  sweet  spot  this,  quite  a  Gaspar!" 

Art  was  the  peculiar  affectation  of  St.  John;  he 
was,  indeed,  quite  a  patron  of  the  Belle  Arti  —  had 
scattered  his  Orders  thi-ough  the  Studios  of  most  of  the 
celebrated  sculptors  of  Italy,  and  spoke  on  all  subjects 
and  all  things,  only  with  a  view  to  their  capability  of 
forming  material  for  the  painter.  According  to  the 
school  of  which  Mr.  St.  John  was  a  disciple,  the  only 
use  of  the  human  passions  is,  that  they  pröduce  situa- 
tions  for  the  historical  painter;  and  nature,  according 
to  these  votaries  of  the  to  xalbv,  is  only  to  be  valued 
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as  affording  hints  for  the  more  perfect  conceptioiis  of  a 
Claude  or  a  Salvator. 

"By  the  girdle  of  Venus,  a  devilish  fine  womani" 
exclaimed  St.  Anthony. 

"A  splendid  bit!"  ejaculated  St  John;  "touched 
in  "with  freedom  —  a  grand  toumure  —  great  gout  in 
the  swell  of  the  neck.     What  a  study  for  Ketsch  1" 

"In  the  name  of  theGraces,  who  is  it,  mio  Santo?" 

"Ay!  name  la  bellissima  Signora." 

"The  'fine  bit,'  St  John,  is  my  sister." 
:"Thedevil!" 

"Diavolo!" 

"Will  you  introduce  us,  most  holy  man?" 

This  request  from'both,  simultaneously  arranging 
their  mustachios. 

The  two  Saints  were,  accordingly,  in  due  time, 
introduced;  but  finding  the  attention  of  Miss  Fane 
always  engrossed,  and  receiving  some  not  very  en- 
couraging  responses  from  Lady  Madeleine,  they  voted 
her  ladyship  cursßdly  satirical;  and  passing  a  general 
censure  on  the  annoying  coldness  of  English  women, 
they  were  in  four-and-twenty  hours  attached  to  the 
suite  of  the  Miss  Fitzlooms,  to  whom  they  were  intro- 
duced  by  St  George  as  his  particular  friends,  and  were 
received  with  the  most  flattering  consideration. 

"  By  the  aspect  of  Diana !  fine  girls,"  swore  St  Anthony. 

"Truly  most  gorgeous  colouring!  quite  Venetian! 
Aurelia  is  a  perfect  Giorgione!"  said  St.  John. 

"Madeleine,"  said  St  George,  one  morning,  to  his 
sister,  "have  you  any  objection  to  make  up  a  party 
with  the  Fitzlooms  to  pass  a  day  at  Nassau?  You 
know  we  have  often  talked  of  it;  and  as  Violet  is  so 
well  now,   and  the  weather  so  delightful,  t\i'et^  «va^^ 
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can  be  no  objection.  The  Fitzlooms  are  very  agreeable 
people;  and  though  you  do  not  admire  tbe  Sanü,  still,  * 
upon  my  word,  wben  you  know  them  a  litüe  more, 
you  will  find  them  very  pleasant  fellows,  and  they  are 
extremely  good-natured;  and  just  the  fellows  for  such 
a  party.  Do  not  reftise  me.  I  bare  set  my  mind  upon 
your  joining  tbe  party.  Pray  nod  assent  —  thank  you. 
Now  I  must  go  and  arrange  everything.  Let  us  see 
—  tbere  are  seven  Fitzlooms;  for  we  cannot  count  on 
less  than  two  boys;  yourself,  Grey,  Violet,  and  myself, 
four;  the  Santi  —  quite  enougb  —  a  most  deligbtM 
party.  Half  a  dozen  servants,  and  as  many  donkeys, 
will  manage  tbe  provisions.  Tben  tbree  ligbt  carriages 
will  take  us  all.  'By  tbe  wand  of  MercuryP  as  St 
Anthony  would  vow,  admirably  plannedl" 

"By  tbe  breath  of  Zephyr!  a  most  lovely  day, 
Miss  Faüe,"  said  St.  Anthony,  on  the  moming  of  the 
intended  excursion. 

"Quito  a  Claudel"  said  St.  John. 

"Almost  as  beautiful  as  an  Italian  winter  day,  Mr. 
St  Leger?"  asked  Miss  Fane. 

"Hardly!"  said  St  Anthony,  with  a  serious  air;  for 
he  imagined  the  question  to  be  quite  genuine. 

The  carriages  are  at  tbe  door;  into  the  first  ascended 
Mrs.  Fitzloom,  two  daughters,  and  the  travelling  Saints. 
The  second  bore  Lady  Madeleine,  Mr.  Fitzloom,  and 
bis  two  sons;  tbe  third  division  was  formed  of  Mr. 
St  George  and  Aurelia  Fitzloom,  Miss  Fane,  and 
Vivian. 

Away,  away,  rolled  the  carriages;  the  day  was 
beautiful,  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  a  mild 
breeze  prevented  the  heat  of  tbe  sun  from  being  over- 
j)owering.   All  were  in  high  spirits;  for  St  George  had 
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made  a  capital  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  had  ar- 
ranged  the  Company  in  the  carriages  to  their  mutaal 
satisfaction.  St.  Anthony  swore,  by  the  sonl  of  Psyche ! 
that  Augasta  Fitzloom  was  an  angel;  and  St  John  was 
in  eqnal  raptures  with  Araminta,  who  had  an  expres- 
sion  about  the  eyes,  which  reminded  him  of  Titian's 
Flora.  Mrs.  Fitzloom's  natural  silence  did  not  disturb 
the  uninterrupted  Jargon  of  the  Santi,  whose  foppery 
elicited  loud  and  continued  approbation  irom  the  fair 
sisters.  The  mother  sat  admiring  these  sprigs  of  noble 
trees.  The  young  Fitzlooms,  in  crimson  cravats,  con- 
versed  with  Lady  Madeleine  with  a  delightful  military 
air;  and  their  happy  parent,  as  he  gazed  upon  them 
with  satisfied  afifection,  intemally  promised  them  both 
a  commission  in  a  crack  regiment. 

The  read  from  Ems  to  Nassau  winds  along  the 
banks  of  the  Lahn,  through  two  leagues  of  delightful 
scenery;  at  the  end  of  which,  springing  up  from  the 
peak  of  a  hold  and  richly-wooded  mountain,  the  lofty 
tower  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Nassau  meets  your  view. 
Winding  walks  round  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  lead 
through  all  the  varieties  of  sylvan  scenery,  and  com- 
mand  in  all  points  magnificent  views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  These  finally  bring  you  to  the  old  Castle, 
whose  spacious  Chambers,  though  now  choked  up 
with  masses  of  grey  ruin,  or  covered  with  under- 
wood,  still  bear  witness  to  the  might  of  their  former 
lordl  —  the  powerful  Baron  whose  sword  gained  for 
his  posterity  a  throne. 

All  seemed  happy;  none  happier  than  Violet  Fane. 
Never  did  she  look  so  beautifiil  as  to-day  —  never  was 
she  so  animated  —  never  had  she  boasted  that  her 
pulse  beat  more  melodious  music,   or  liei  \\vÄ:y  X^Vöq^ 
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danced  a  more  healthM  measure.  After  examining  all 
the  antique  Chambers  of  the  Castle,  and  discovering,  as 
they  flattered  themselves,  secret  passages,  and  dark 
dungeons,  and  hidden  doors,  they  left  this  interesting 
relic  of  the  middle  ages;  and  soon,  by  a  gradual 
descent  through  delightful  shrubberies,  they  again  found 
themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Here  they 
visited  the  modern  Chäteau  of  Baron  von  Stein,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  able  politicians  that  Germany 
has  ever  produced.  As  Minister  of  Prussia,  he  com- 
menced  those  reforms  which  the  illustrious  Hardenberg 
perfected.  For  upwards  of  five  centnries  the  family  of 
Stein  have  retained  their  territorial  possessions  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Lahn.  Their  family  Castle,  at  present  a 
min,  and  formerly  a  fief  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  is 
now  on^y  a  picturesque  object  in  the  pleasure-grounds 
of  the  present  lord. 

The  noon  had  passed  some  hours  before  the  de- 
lighted  Wanderers  complained  of  fatigue,  and  by  that 
time  they  found  themselves  in  a  pleasant  green  glade, 
on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  of  Nassau.  It  was  nearly 
environed  by*  mountains,  covered  with  hanging  woods, 
which  shaded  the  beautiful  valley,  and  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  sylvan  amphitheatre.  From  a  rocky 
cleft  in  these  green  mountains,  a  torrent,  dashing  down 
with  impetuous  force,  and  whose  fall  was  almost  con- 
cealed  by  the  cloiid  of  spray  which  it  excited,  gave^ 
birth  to  a  small  and  gentle  river,  whose  banks  were 
fringed  with  beautiful  trees,  which  prevented  the  sun's 
darts  from  piercing  its  coldness,  by  bowing  their  fair 
heads  over  its  waters.  From  their  extending  branches, 
Nature's  choristers  sent  forth  many  a  lovely  lay 

**0/God'«  high  pralse,  and  of  their  lovcs*  sweet  teen." 
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Near  the  banks  of  this  river,  the  servants,  under 
the  active  direction  of  Essper  George,  had  prepared  a 
banquet  for  the  party.  The  cloth  häd  been  laid  on  a 
raised  work  of  wood  and  turf;  and  rustic  seats,  of  the 
same  material,  surrounded  the  picturesque  table.  It 
glowed  with  materials,  and  with  colours  to  which  Ve- 
ronese  alone  could  have  done  justice:  pasties,  and  birds, 
and  venison,  and  groups  of  fish,  gleamy  with  prismatic 
hues,  while,  amid  pyramids  of  fruit,  rose  goblets  of 
fantastic  glass,  worthy  of  the  famous  wines  they  were 
to  receive. 

"Well!"  Said  Miss  Fane,  "I  never  will  be  a 
member  of  an  adventurous  party  like  the  present,  of 
which  Albert  is  not  manager." 

"I  must  not  take  the  whole  credit  upon  myself, 
Violet;  St.  John  is  butler,  and  St.  Leger  my  vice- 
chamberlain." 

"Well,  I  cannot  praise  Mr.  St.  John  tili  I  have 
tasted  the  malvoisie  which  he  has  promised;  but  as  for 
the  other  part  of  the  entertainment,  Mr.  St.  Leger,  I  am 
sure  this  is  a  temptation  which  it  would  be  a  sin,  even 
in  St.  Anthony,  to  withstand." 

"By  the  body  of  Bacchus,  very  good!"  swore  Mr. 
St.  Leger. 

"These  mountains,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  "remind  me 
of  one  of  Gaspar's  cool  Valleys.  The  party,  indeed, 
give  it  a  different  character  —  quite  a  Watteau!" 

"Now,  Mrs.  Fitzloom,"  said  St.  George,  who  was 
in  his  element,  "let  me  recommend  a  little  of  this  pike! 
Lady  Madeleine,  I  have  sent  you  some  lamb.  Miss 
Fitzloom,  I  hope  St.  Anthony  is  taking  care  of  you. 
Wrightson,  plates  to  Mr.  St.  Leger.  Holy«man,  and 
much  beloved !  send  Araminta  some  chicken.   Gcxe^  ^^ 
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helped  you,  Violet?  Aurelia,  this  is  for  you.  William 
Pitt  Fitzloom,  I  leave  you  to  yoursel£  George  Can- 
ning  Fitzloom,  take  care  of  the  ladies  near  you.  Essper 
George!  —  Where  is  Essper?  St.  John,  who  is  your 
deputy  in  the  wine  department?  —  Wrightson!  bring 
those  long  green  bottües  out  of  the  riyer,  and  put  the 
Champagne  undemeath  the  willow.  Will  your  Lady- 
ship  take  some  light  claret?  Mrs.  Fitzloom,  you  must 
use  your  tumbler  —  nothing  but  tumblers  allowed,  by 
Miss  Fane's  particular  request!"  ^ 

"St.  George,  thou  holy  man!"  said  Miss  Fane, 
"methinks  you  are  very  impertinent.  You  shall  not 
be  my  patron  saint  if  you  say  such  words." 

For  the  next  hour  there  was  nothing  heard  save 
the  calling  of  servants,  the  rattling  of  knives  and  forks, 
the  drawing  of  corks,  and  continued  bursts  of  laughter, 
which  were  not  occasioned  by  any  brilliant  observa- 
tions,  either  of  the  Saii;its,  or  any  other  persons,  but 
merely  the  result  of  an  exuberance  of  spirits  on  the 
part  of  every  one  present. 

"Well,  Aurelia,"  said  Lady  Madeleine,  "do  you 
prefer  our  present  mode  of  life  to  feasting  in  an  old 
hall,  covered  with  banners  and  battered  shields,  and 
surrounded  bymysterious  corridors  and  dark  dungeons  ?  " 
Aurelia  was  so  flattered  by  the  notice  of  Lady  Made- 
leine, that  she  made  her  no  answer;  probably  because 
she  was  intent  on  a  plover's  egg, 

"I  think  we  might  ^11  retire  to  this  yalley,"  said 
Miss  Fane,  "and  revive  the  feudal  times  with  great 
success.  Albert  might  take  us  to  Nassau  Castle,  and 
you,  Mr.  Fitzloom,  might  refortify  the  old  tower  of 
Stein.  With  two  sons,  however,  who  are  about  to 
enter  the  Guards,  I  am  a&aid  we  must  be  your  vassals. 
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Then  what  should  we  do?  We  could  not  have  wood 
parties  every  day;  I  suppose  we  ßhould  get  tired  of 
each  other.  No!  that  does  seem  impossible;  do  not  you 
all  think  so?" 

Omnes,  "Impossible!" 

"We  must,  however,  have  some  regulär  pursuit, 
some  cause  of  constant  excitement,  some  perpetual 
source  of  new  emotions.  New  ideas,  of  course,  we 
must  give  up;  there  would  be  no  going  to  London  for 
the  season,  for  new  opinions  to  astound  country  cousins 
on  our  retum.  Some  pursuit  must  be  invented;  we  all 
must  have  something  to  do.  I  haVe  it!  Albert  sball 
be  a  tyrant." 

"I  am  very  mucb  obliged  to  you,  Violet." 

"Yes!  a  cruel,  unprincipled,  vindictive,  remorseless 
tyrant,  with  a  long  black  beard,  I  cannot  teil  how  long, 
about  twenty  thousand  times  longer  than  Mr.  St.  Leger's 
mustachios." 

"By  the  beard  of  Jove!"  swore  St.  Anthony,  as 
he  almost  started  from  his  seat,  and  arranged  with  his 
thumb  and  foreiinger  the  delicate  Albanian  tuft  of  his 
Upper  lip  —  "by  the  beard  of  Jove,  Miss  Fane,  I  am 
obliged  to  you." 

"Well  then,"  continued  Violet,  "Albert,  being  a 
tyrant,  Lady  Madeleine  must  be  an  unhappy,  ill-used, 
persecuted  woman,  living  on  black  bread  and  green 
water,  in  an  unknown  dungeon.  My  part  shall  be  to 
discover  her  imprisonment.  Sounds  of  stränge  music 
attract  my  attention  to  a  part  of  the  Castle  Vhich 
I  h&Ye  not  before  frequented.  There  I  shall  distinctly 
hear  a  female  voice  chaunting  the  'Bridesmaids'  Cho- 
rus,' with  Erard's  double  pedal  accompaniment  By 
the   aid  of  the  Confessors  of  the  two  famili^«  —  \;:^^ 
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drinking,  ratüing,  impertinent,  most  cormpt,  and  most 
amusing  friars,  to  wit  —  our  sainted  firiends  — " 

Here  both  Mr.  St  Leger  and  Mr.  St  John  bowed 
low  to  Miss  Fane. 

"A  most  lively  personage  is  Miss  Fane,"  wliis- 
pered  St  Anthony  to  his  neighbour,  Miss  Fitzloom, 
"great  style!" 

"Most  amnsing,  delightful  girl  —  great  style  — 
rather  a  display  to-day,  I  think." 

"Oh,  decidedly!  and  devilish  personal  ^o,  some 
people  wouldn't  like  it  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  say 
something  about  you  next" 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  very  surprised,  indeed,  if  she  does! 
It  may  be  very  well  to  you,  but  Miss  Fane  must  be 
aware  — " 

Before  this  pompous  sentence  could  be  finished  an 
incident  occurred  which  prevented  Miss  Fane  from  pro- 
ceeding  with  her  allotment  of  characters,  and  rendered 
unnecessary  the  threatened  indignation  of  Miss  Fitz- 
loom. 

Miss  Fane,  as  we  mentioned,  suddenly  ceased 
speaking-,  the  eyes  of  all  were  tumed  in  the  direction 
in  which  she  was  gazing  —  gazin^  as  if  she  had  seen 
a  ghost. 

"What  are  you  looking  up  at,  Violet?"  asked  St 
George. 

"Did  not  you  see  anything?  did  not  any  of  you 
See  anything?" 

"None  —  none!". 

"Mr.  Grey,  surely  you  must  have  seen  it!" 

"I  saw  nothing." 

"It  could  not  be  fiincy  —  impossiblel     I  saw   it 
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distinctly:.     I  cannot  be  in  a  dream.     See  thetel  again, 
t^n  that  topmost  branch.     It  moves!" 

Borne  odd  shrill  soundß,  uttered  in  the  voice  of  a 
Puldnello,  attracted  the  notice  of  them  all,  and  lo! 
hi^  in  the  air,  behind  a  loflty  chestnutrtree,  the  figiire 
of  aPulcinello  di'd  appear,  hopping  and  vatdting  in  the 
xinsubstantial  air.  Now  it  sent  forth  another  shrill, 
Piercing  sound,  and  now,  with  both  its  hands,  it  patted 
and  complacently  stroked  its  ample  panncb;  dancing 
all  the  time  with  unremitting  activity,  and  wagging  its 
queer  head  at  the  astounded  guests. 

-  "Who,  what  can  it  be?"  cried  alL     The  Misses 
Fitzloom  shrieked,  and  the  Santi  seemed  quite  puzzled. 

"Who,  what<5an  it  be?" 

Ere  time  could  be  given  for  any  one  to  haeard  a 
conjectore,  the  figure  had  advanced  from  behind  the 
trees,  and  had  spanned  in  an  instant  the  festal  board, 
with  ^0  enormous  stilts,  on  which  they  now  perceived 
it  was  mounted.  The  Misses  Fitzloom  shrieked  again. 
The  figure  imitated  their  cries  in  bis  queer  voice,  and 
gradually  raisitig  one  enormous  stilt  up  into  the  air, 
stood  only  on  one  support,  which  was  planted  behind 
the  lovely  Araminta. 

"0!  inimitable  Essper  George!"  exclaimed  Violet 
Fane. 

Here  Signor  Punch  commenced  a  song,  which  he 
execnted  in  the  tone  peculiar  to  bis  character,  and  in  a^ 
style  which  drew  applauses  from  all;  and  then,  with  a 
hop,  Step,  and  a  jump,  he  was  again  behind  the  chest- 
nut-tree.  In  a  moment  he  advanced  without  bis  stilts 
towards  the  table.  Here,  on  the  turf,  be  again  com- 
menced bis  antics ;  kicking  bis  nose  with  1^  right  f 
and  bis  hmnp  with  bis  left  one*,  execc^iiig  «f^ 
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Somersets,  and  cutting  every  species  of  caper,  and  never 
ceasing  for  a  moment  firom  performing  all  bis  xno've- 
ments  to  the  inspiring  mnsic  of  bis  own  melociioiu 
voice.  At  last,  jumping  up  very  high  in  the  .air,  he 
feil  as  if  all  bis  joints  were  loosened,  and  ihe  MlBses 
Fitzloom,  imagining  that  his  bones  were  really  broken, 
shrieked  again.  Bat  now  Essper  began  the  wonderfbl 
Performance  of  a  dead  body  possessed  by  a  devil,  and 
in  a  minute  his  shattered  corpse,  apparenüy  withont 
the  assistance  of  any  of  its  members,  began  'to  jnmp 
and  move  about  the  ground  with  miraculoos  rapi- 
dity.  At  length  it  disappeared  behind  the  chestnni- 
tree. 

"I  really  think,"  said  Mr.  St.  George,  "it  ig  ihe 
most  agreeable  day  I  ever  passed  in  all  my  life." 

"Decidedly!"  said  St.  Anthony.  "St  John,  you 
remember  our  party  to  Paestum  with  Lady  Cidabria 
M^Crater  and  the  Marquis  of  Agrigentum.  It  was  no- 
thing to  this!  Nothing!  Do  you  know  I  thought  that 
rather  duU." 

"Yes,  too  elaborate;  too  highly  finished ;  nothing  of 
the  pittore  improvisatore.  A  par^  of  this  kind  should 
be  more  sketchy  in  its  style;  the  outline  more  free,  and 
less  detail." 

"Essper  is  Coming  out  to-day,"  said  Vivian  to  Miss 
Fane,  "after  a  long,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  painful  for- 
bearance.  However,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  him.  It 
seems  to  amuse  us." 

"I  think  it  is  delightful.  See!  here  he  comes 
again." 

He  now  appeared  in  his  original  costume;  the  one 
in  which  Vivian  first  met  him  at  the  ifair.  Bowing,  he 
threw  his  band  carelessly  over  his  mandolin,  and  ha- 
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ving  tried  the  melody  of  its  strings,  sang  with  great 
taste,  and  a  sweet  voice  —  sweeter  from  its  contrast 
with  its  previous  shrill  tones  —  a  very  pretty  romance. 
All  applauded  him  very  warmly,  and  no  one  more  so 
than  Miss  Fane. 

"Ah!  inimitable  Essper  George,  how  can  we  suffi- 
dently  thank  you!  How  well  he  plays!  and  his  voice 
is  quite  beautifiil.  Oh!  could  not  we  dance?  would  not 
it  be  delightfiil?  and  he  could  play  on  his  'guitarw  Think 
of  the  delicions  turf!" 

Omnes  —  "Delightfiil!'  delightM!"  They  rose  from 
the  table. 

"Violet,  my  dear,"  asked  Lady  Madeleine,  "what 
are  you  going  to  do?"  , 

"*By  the  toe  of  Terpsichore!'  as  Mr.  St.  Leger 
would  say,  I  am  going  to  dance." 

"But  remember,  to-day  you  have  done  so  much! 
let  US  be  moderate;  though  you  feel  so  much  better, 
still  think  what  a  change  to-day  has  been  from  your 
usual  habits!" 

"But,  dearest  Lady  Madeleine,  think  of  dancing  on 
the  tmf,  and  I  feel  so  well!" 

"By  the  Graces!  I  am  for  the  waltz,"  said  St.  An- 
thony. 

"It  has  certainly  a  very  free  touch  to  recommend 
it,"  said  St  John. 

"No,  no,"  said  Violet;  "let  us  all  join  in  a  country 
dance."  But  the  Misses  Fitzloom  preferred  a  qua- 
drille. 

The  quadrille  was  soon  formed:  Violet  made  up  for 
not  dancing  with  Vivian  at  the  Grand-Duke's.  She  was 
most  animated,  and  kept  up  a  successful  rivalry  with 
Mr.  St.  Leger,  who   evidently  prided  \nmÄft\i^  «ä^&t 
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Fitzloom  obserred,  ''oü  bis  light  £uitastic  toe.'V  N<nr 
he  pironetted  like  Paal,  and  now  he  attitadinized  üke 
Albert;  and  now  Miss  Fan^  eclipsed  all  bis  ezertioiiB 
bj  her  inimitable  imitations  of  Konzi  YestriB'  roshing 
and  arrowj  manner.  St.  Anthony,  in  despair,  bot  qiiite 
delighted,  revealed  s^  secret  which  had  been  tanght  him 
hj  a  Spanish  dancer  at  Milan;  bat  then  Miss  Faae 
vanqnished  him  for  ever  with  the  pas  de  Zephyr  of  ihe 
exquisite  Fanny  Blas. 

The  daj  was  fast  declining  when  the  carriages  ar- 
rived;  the  yomig  people  were  in  no  humonr  to  retom; 
and  as,  when  they  had  once  entered  the  carriage,  the 
day  seemed  finished  for  ever,  they  proposed  Walking 
part  of  the  way  home.  Lady  Madeleine  made  litüe 
objection  to  Violet  joining  the  party,  as  after  the  exer- 
tion  that  Miss  Fane  had  been  making,  a  drive  in  an 
open  carriage  might  be  dangerous;  and  yet  the  walk 
was  too  long,  but  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible  to  shorten  it;  and,  as  Violet  declared  that  she  was 
not  in  the  least  fatigued,  the  lesser  evil  was  thefefore 
chosen.  The  carriages  rolled  off;  at  about  half  way 
from  Ems,  the  two  empty  ones  were  to  wait  for  the 
Walking  party.  Lady  Madeleine  smiled  with  fond  af- 
fection,  as  she  waved  her  band  to  Violet  the  moment 
before  she  was  out  of  sight. 

"And  now,"  said  St.  George;  "good  people  all,  in- 
stead  of  retuming  by  the  same  road,  it  strikes  me,  that 
there  must  be  a  way  through  this  little  wood,  you  see 
there  is  an  excellent  path.  Before  the  sun  is  set,  we 
shall  have  got  through  it,  and  it  will  bring  us  out,  I 
have  no  doubt,  by  the  old  cottage  which  you  observed, 
Grey,  when  we  came  along.  I  saw  a  gate  and  path 
there;  just  where  we  first  got  sight  of  Nassau  Castle; 
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ihere  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Tou  see  it  is  a  regu- 
lär right-angle,  and  besides  yarying  the  walk,  we  sball 
at  least  gain  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which,  after  all,  as 
we  have  to  walk  nearly  tbree  miles,  is  an  object.  It  is 
quite  clear;  if  I  baye  a  bead  for  anytbing,  it  is  for 
finding  my  way." 

"I  -think  you  have  a  bead  for  everything,"  said 
Anrelia  Fltzloom,  in  a  soft  sentimental  wbisper;  *^I  am 
sure  we  owe  all  our' bappiness  to-day  to  you!" 

"If  I  bave  a  bead  for  everytbing,  I  bave  a  beart 
only  for  one  person!" 

'  As  every  one  wisbed  to  be  convinced,  no  one  of- 
fered  any  argument  in  Opposition  to  Mr.  St.  George's 
view  of  tbe  case;  and  some  were  abeady  in  tbe 
wood. 

"Albert,"  said  Miss  Fane,  "I  do  not  like  Walking 
in  tbe  wood  so  late;  pray  come  back." 

"Ob,  nonsense,  Violet!  come.  If  you  do  not  like 
to  come,  you  can  walk  by  tbe  road;  you  will  meet  us 
round  by  the  gate,  it  is  only  five  minutes'  walk."  Ere 
be  had  finished  speaking,  the  rest  were  in  tbe  wood, 
and  some  had  advanced.  Vivian  strongly  recommended 
Violet  not  to  join  them;  he  was  sure  that  Lady  Made- 
leine would  not  approve  of  it;  he  was  sure  that  it  was 
very  dangerous  —  extremely;  and,  by-the-bye,  while 
be  was  talking,  which  Way  had  they  gone?  he  did  not 
see  them.  He  halloed;  all  answered,  and  a  thousand 
echoes  besides.  "We  certainly  had  better  go  by  tbe 
road ,  we  sball  lose  our  way  if  we  try  to  foUo w  them ; 
notbing  is  so  puzzling  as  Walking  in  woods,  we  had 
mucb  better  keep  to  the  road."  So  by  tbe  road  they 
went    . 
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The  sun  bad  alreadj  sunk  behind  the  mountains, 
whose  nndulating  forms  were  thrown  into  dark  shadow 
against  the  crimson  sky.  The  thin  crescent  of  the  new 
moon  floated  over  the  eastem  hills,  whose  deep  woods  , 
glowed  with  the  rosy  glories  of  twilight  Over  the  peak 
of  a  purple  mountain  glittered  the  solitary  star  of 
evening.  As  the  sun  dropped,  universal  silence  seemed 
to  pervade  the  whole  face  of  nature.  The  voice  of  the 
birds  was  stilled;  the  breeze,  which  had  refreshed  them 
during  the  day,  died  away,  as  if  its  office  were  now 
completed;  and  none  of  the  dark  sounds  and  sights  of 
hideous  Night  yet  dared  to  triumph  over  the  death  of 
Day.  Unseen  were  the  circling  wings  of  the  feil  bat; 
unheard  the  screech  of  the  waking  owl;  silent  the 
drowsy  hum  of  the  shade-bom  beetle!  What  heart  has 
not  acknowledged  the  influence  of  this  hour  —  the 
sweet  and  soothing  hour  of  twilight!  the  hour  of  love, 
the  hour  of  adoration,  the  hour  of  rest!  —  when  we 
think  of  those  we  love,  only  to  regret  that  we  have  not 
loved  more  dearly;  when  we  remember  our  enemies 
only  to  forgive  them! 

And  Vivian  and  bis  beautifiil  companion  owned  the 
magic  of  this  hour,  as  all  must  do,  by  silence.  No 
Word  was  spoken,  yet  is  silence  sometimes  a  langüage. 
They  gazed,  and  gazed  again,  and  their  fall  spirits 
held  due  communion  with  the  starlit  sky,  and  the 
mountains  and  the  woods,  and  the  soft  shadows  of  the 
increasing  moon.  Oh!  who  can  describe  what  the 
o'ercharged  spirit  feels  at  this  sacred  hour,  when  we 
almost  lose  the  consciousness  of  existence,  and  our  souls 
seem  to  struggle  to  pierce  faturity!  In  the  forest  of 
the  mysterious  Odenwald,  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Berg- 
straäse,  had  Yivian  at  this  hour  often  found  consolation 
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for  a  bruised  spirit  —  often  in  adoring  nature  had  for- 
gotten  man.  But  now,  when  he  had  never  feit  natore^s 
influence  more  powerfiil;  when  he  had  never  forgotten 
man  and  man^s  world  more  thoroughly;  when  he  was 
experiencing  emotions,  which,  though  undefinable,  he 
feit  to  be  new;  he  started  when  he  remembered  that 
all  this  was  in  the  presence  of  a  human  being!  Was 
it  Hesperus  he  gazed  upon,  or  something  eise  that 
glanced  brighter  than  an  Evening  star?  Even  as  he 
Öiought  that  his  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  countenance  of 
natnre,  he  found  that  his  eyes  rested  on  the  face  of  na- 
ture's  loveliest  daughter! 

"Violet!  dearest  Violet!'* 

As  in  some  delicious  dream  the  sleeper  is  awakened 
from  his  bliss  by  the  sound  of  his  own  xapttirous  voice, 
so  was  Vivian  roused  by  these  words  from  his  reveirie, 
and  called  back  to  the  world  which  he  had  forgotten. 
But  ere  a  moment  had  passed,  he  was  pouring  forth  in 
a  rapid  voice,  and  incoherent  manner,  such  words  as 
men  speak  only  once.  He  spoke  of  his  early  follies, 
his  misfortunes,  his  misery;  of  his  matured  views,  his 
settled  principles,  his  plans,  his  prospects,  his  hopes, 
his  happiness,  his  bliss-,  and  when  he  had  ceased,  he 
listened,  in  his  tum,  to  some  small  still  words,  which 
made  him  the  happiest  of  human  beings.  He  bent 
down,  he  kissed  the  soft  silken  cheek  which  now  he 
could  call  his  own.  Her  band  was  in  his;  her  head 
sank  upon  his  breast.  Suddenly  she  clung  to  him  with 
a  streng  grasp.  "Violet!  my  own,  my  dearest;  you 
are  overcome.  I  have  been  rash,  I  have  been  im- 
pmdent.  Speak,  speak,  my  beloved!  say  you  are 
not  ill!" 

She  spoke  not,    but  clung  to  him  mläa.  »i  i<^^a^ 
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strength  —  ber  head  still  npon  liis  breast  —  her  foll 
ejes  closed.  Alarmed,  he  ndsed  her  off  the  groimd, 
and  bore  her  to  the  river  side.  Water  might  revive 
her.  Bu^  when  he  tried  to  lay  her  a  moment  on  the 
bank,  she  clung  to  bim  gasping,  as  a  sinking  person 
clings  to  a  stout  swimmer.  He  leant  over  her;  he  did 
not  attempt  to  disengage  bis  arms;  and,  by  degrees,  bj 
very  slow  degrees,  her  grasp  loosened.  At  last  her 
arms  gave  waj  and  feil  by  her  side,  and  her  ejes 
partly  opened. 

"Thiank  God!  Violet,  my  own,  my  beloved,  say 
you  are  better!" 

She  answered  not  —  evidently  she  did  not  know 
bim  -—  evidently  she  did  not  see  bim.  A  film  Was  on 
her  sight,  and  her  eye  was  glassy.  He  roshed  to  the 
water  side,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  sprinkled  her 
temples,  now  covered  with  a,cold  dew.  Her  pulse  beat 
not  —  her  circulation  seemed  suspended.  He  rubbed 
the  palms  of  her  hands  —  he  covered  her  delicate  feet 
with  bis  coat;  and  then  rushing  up  the  bank  into  the 
read,  he  shouted  with  frantic  cries  on  all  sides.  No 
one  came,  no  one  was  near.  Again,  with  a  cry  of 
fearful  anguish,  he  shouted  as  if  an  hysena  were  feed- 
ing on  bis  vitals.  No  sound:  —  no  answer.  The  nearest 
cottage  was  above  a  mile  off.  He  dared  not  leave  her. 
Again  he  rushed  down  to  the  water  side.  Her  eyes 
were  still  open  —  still  fixed.  Her  mouth  also  was  no 
longer  closed.  Her  band  was  stiff  —  her  heart  had 
ceäsed  to  beat.  He  tried  with  the  warmth  of  bis  own 
body  to  revive  her.  He  shouted  —  he  wept  —  he 
prayed.  All,  all  in  vain.  Again  he  was  in  the  road — 
again  shouting  like  an  insane  being.  There  was  a 
sound.     Hark!  —  It  was  but  the  screech  of  an  owl! 
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Once  more  at  the  river  side  —  once  more  bending 
over  her  with  starting  eyes  —  once  more  the  attentive 
ear  listening  for  the  soimdless  breath.  Ko  sonnd!  i^ot 
even  a  sigb!  Oh!  what  would  he  have  given  for  her 
shriek  of  anguish !  —  No  change  had  occurred  in  her 
Position,  but  the  lower  part  of  her  face  had  fallen;  and 
there  was  a  general  appearance  which  Struck  him  with 
awe.  Her  body  was  quite  cold  —  her  limbs  stiffened. 
He  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  gazed.  He  bent  over  her 
with  Stupor  rather  than  grief  stamped  on  his  features. 
It  was  very  slowly  that  the  dark  thought-  came  over  his 
niind — very  slowly  that  the  horrible  truth  seized  upon 
his  sool.  He  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  feil  on  the  life- 
less  body  of  Violet  Fanb! 
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BOOK     VI. 


CHAPTEß  I. 


The  green  and  bowery  summer  had  passed  away. 
Jt  was  midnight  when  two  horsemen  pulled  up  their 
steeds  beneath  a  wide  oak;  which,  with  other  lofty 
trees,  skirted  the  side  of  a  winding  road  in  an  exten- 
sive forest  in  the  south  of  Germany. 

"By  beavens!"  said  one,  who  apparently  was  the 
r-master — "we  must  even  lay  our  cloaks,  I  think,  under 
this  oak;  for  the  road  winds  again,  and  assuredly  cannot 
lead  now  to  our  village." 

"A  starlit  sky  in  autumn  can  scarcely  be  the  fittest 
cortain  for  one  so  weak  as  you,  sir;  I  should  recom- 
mend  travelling  on,  if  we  keep  on  our  horses'  backs 
tili  dawn." 

"But  if  we  are  travelling  in  a  directly  contrary  way 
to  our  voiturier,  honest  as  we  may  suppose  him  to  be, 
if  he  find  in  the  moming  no  paymaster  for  his  Job ,  he 
may  with  justice  make  free  with  our  baggage.  And  I 
shall  be  unusually  mistaken  if  the  road  we  are  now 
pursuing  does  not  lead  back  to  the  city." 

"City,  town,  or  village,  you  must  sleep  under  no 
forest  tree,  sir.  Let  us  ride  on.  It  will  be  hard  if  we 
do  not  find  some  huntsman's  or  ranger's  cottage;  and 
for  aught  we  know  a  neat  snug  village,  or  some  com- 
fortable  old  manor-house,  which  has  been  in  the  family 
for  two  centuries;  and  where,  withGod's  blessing,  they 
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may  chance  to  haye  wine  as  old  as  tbe  bricks.  I  know 
not  how  you  may  feel,  sir,  but  a  ten  hours'  ride  wben 
I  was  only  prepared  for  half  tbe  time,  and  tbat,  too,  in 
an  autumn  nigbt,  makes  me  somewbat  desirous  of  re- 
newing  my  acquaintance  witb  tbe  kitcben-fire." 

"I  conld  join  you  in  a  glass  of  bock  and  a  slice  of 
venißon,  I  confess,  my  good  fellow;  but  in  a  noctumal 
ride  I  am.no  longer  your  matcb.  However,  if  you 
tbink  it  best,  we  will  prick  on  our  steeds  for  anotber 
bour.  If  it  be  only  for  tbem,  I  am  sure  we  must  soon 
stop." 

"Ayl  do,  sir;  and  put  your  cloak  well  round  you 
—  all  is  for  tbe  best  You  are  not,  I  guess,  a  Sabbatb- 
bom  cbild?" 

"Tbat  am  I  not  —  but  bow  would  tbat  make  our 
pligbt  worse  tban  it  is?  Sbould  we  be  fieulber  off 
supper?" 

"Nearer,  perbaps,  tban  you  imagine;  for  we  sbould 
tben  bave  a  cbance  of  sbaring  tbe  spoils  of  tbe  Spirit 
Hunter." 

"Ab!   Essper,  is  it  so?" 
•     "Truly,  yes,  sir;   and  were  eitber  of  us  a  Sabbatb- 
bom  cbild,   by  boly  cross!    I  would  not  give  mucb  for 
our  cbance  of  a  down  bed  tbis  nigbt." 

Here  a  great  borned  owl  flew  across  tbe  road. 

"Were  I  in  tbe  nortb,"  said  Essper,."!  would  sing 
an  Ave  Mary  against  tbe  Stut  Ozel." 

"Wbat  call  you  tbat?"  asked  Vivian. 

"'Tis  tbe  great  bird,  sir;  tbe  great  borned  owl,  tbat 
always  flies  before  tbe  Wild  Hunter.  And  truly,  sir,  I 
bave  passed  tbrougb  many  forests  in  my  time,  but  never 
yet  saw  I  one  wbere  I  sbould  sooner  expect  to  bear  a 
midnigbt  bügle.     K  you  will  allow  me,  aii,  I  m\3L  tää 
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bj  jour  aide.    Thank  G^d,  at  least,  it  is  not  the  Wal- 
purgis  night!" 

"I  wish  to  Heaven  it  were!"  said  Vivian,  "and  that 
we  were  on  the  Brocken.    It  must  be  highlj  amnsingl" 

"Hosh!  hnsh!  it  is  lucky  we  are  not  in  the  Harta 
-r-  but  we  know  not  where  we  are,  nor  who  at  this 
moment  may  be  behind  us." 

And  here  Essper  began  ponring  forth  ^  litnigy  of 
his  own,  half  Catholic  and  half  Calvinistic,  quite  in 
character  with  the  creed  of  the  country  through  which 
they  were  travelling. 

"My  horse  has  stumbled,"  continued  Essper,  ^and 
your's,  sir,  is  he  not  shying?  There  is  a  confonnded 
cloud  over  the  moon  —  but  I  have  no  sight  in  ihe  daofk 
if  that  mass  before  you  be  not  a  devilVstone.  The  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  our  sinfal  souls!" 

"Peace!  Essper,"  said  Vivian,  who  was  surprised  to 
find  him  really  alarmed-,  "I  see  nothing  but  a  block  of 
granite,  no  uncommon  sight  in  a  German  forest" 

"It  is  a  devil-stone,  I  teil  you,  sir  —  there  has  been 
some  church  here,  which  he  has  knocked  down  in  the 
night  Look!  is  it  the  moss-people  that  I  see!  As  sure 
as  I  am  a  hnngry  sinner,  the  Wüd  One  is  out  a  hnnting 
to-night." 

"More  Inck  for  us,  if  we  meet  him.     His  dogs,  as' 
you  say,  may  gain  ns  a  supper.     I  think  our  wisest 
course  will  be  to  join  the  cry." 

"HushI  hush!  you  would  not  talk  so  if  you  knew 
what  your  share  of  the  spoils  might  be.  Ay!  if  you 
did,  sir,  your  cheek  would  be  paler,  and  your  very  teeth 
;would  chatter.  I  knew  one  man  who  was  travelling  in 
the  forest,  just  as  we  are  now,  it  was  about  this  time, 
and  he  believed  in  the  Wild  Huntsman  about  as  much 
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as  you  —  that  is,  he  liked  to  talk  of  the  Spirit,  merely 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  denying  that  he  beKevcd  in 
him;  which  showed,  as  I  used  to  say,  that  his  mind  was 
often  thmking  of  it.  He  was  a  merry  knave,  and  as 
firm  a  hand  for  a  boär-spear  as  ever  I  met  with,  and  I 
have  met  many.  We  used  to  call  him,  before  the  ae- 
cident,  Left-handed  Ham^  but  they  call  him  now,  sir, 
the  Child'Hunter.  Oh!  it  is  a  very  awful  tale,  and  I 
would  sooner  teil  it  in  blazing  hall  than  in  free  forest, 
Ton  did  not  hear  any  sound  to  the  left,  did  you?" 

"Nothing  but  the  wind,  Essper;  on  with  your  tale, 
my  man." 

"It  is  a  very  awful  tale,  sir,  but  I  will  make  short 
work  of  it.  You  see,  sir,  it  was  a  night  just  like  this; 
the  moon  was  generally  hid,  but  the  stars  prevented  it 
from  ever  being  pitch  dark.  And  so,  sir,  he  was  tra- 
velling  alone,  he  had  been  up  to  the  Castle  of  the  baron, 
his  master  —  you  see,  sir,  he  was  head-ranger  to  his 
lordship  —  and  he  always  returned  home  through  the 
forest  What  he  was  thinking  of,  I  cannot  say,  but 
most  likely  of  no  good-,  when  all  on  a  sudden  he  heard 
the  baying  of  hounds  in  the  distance.  Now  directly  he 
heard  it  —  I  have  heard  him  teil  the  story  a  thousand 
times  —  directly  he  heard  it,  it  strack  him  that  it  must 
be  the  Spirit  Huntsman*,  and  though  there  were  many 
ways  to  account  for  the  hounds,  still  he  never  for  a 
moment  doubted  that  they  were  the  hell-dogs.  The 
Sounds  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Now  I  teil  you  this» 
because  if  ever,  —  which  the  Holy  Virgin  forbid!  —  if 
ever  you  meet  the  Wild  Huntsman,  you  will  know  how 
to  act:  —  conduct  yourjself  always  with  propriety,  make 
no  noise,  but  behave  like  a  gentleman,  and  don't  put 
the  dogs  off  the  scent;  stand  aside,  and  lel\ma^%s^. 
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Don't  talk,  he  has  no  time  to  lose,  for  if  be  bunt  after 
day break,  a  night^s  sport  is  forfeited  for  everj  star  left 
in  the  moming  sky.  ,  So,  sir,  you  see  nothing  puts  bim 
in  a  greater  passion  than  to  lose  bis  time  in  answering 
impertinent  questions.  Well,  sir,  Left-banded  Biins 
stood  by  the  road-side.  The  baying  of  the  dogs  was 
so  distinct,  that  he  feit  that  in  a  moment  the  Wild  One 
would  be  up:  bis  horse  shivered  like  a  saUow  in  a 
storm.  He  heard  the  tramp  of  the  Spirit-steed:  tbey 
came  in  sight.  As  Ibe  tall  figure  of  the  Huntsman 
passed  —  I  cannot  teil  you  what  it  was  —  it  might 
have  been,  Lord  forgive  me  for  thinking  what  it  might 
have  been!  but  a  voice  from  behind  Hans,  a  voice  so 
like  bis  own,  that  for  a  moment  he  fancied  that  be  bad 
himself  spoken,  although  he  was  conscious  that  bis  lips 
bad  been  firmly  closed  the  whole  time,  a  voice  &om  the 
road-side,  —  just  behind  poor  Hans,  mind,  —  said, 
*Good  sport,  Sir  Huntsman,  'tis  an  odd  light  to  track 
a  stag!'  The  poor  man,  sir,  was  all  of  an  ague;  but 
bow  much  greater  was  bis  horror  when  the  tall  hunts- 
man stopped!  He  thought  that  he  was  going  to  be 
eaten  up  on  the  spot,  at  least:  not  at  all,  —  *My  friefid!' 
said  the  Wild  One,  in  the  kindest  voice  imaginable;  *my 
firiend,  would  you  like  to  giv,e  your  horse  a  breathing 
with  US?'  Poor  Hans  was  so  alarmed  that  it  never 
entered  into  bis  head  for  a  single  moment  to  refuse  the 
invitation,  and  instantly  he  was  galloping  by  the  side 
of  the  Wild  Huntsman.  Away  tbey  flew!  away!  away! 
away!  over  bog,  and  over  mere;  over  ditch,  and  over 
hedge;  away!  away!  away!  —  and  the  Kanger's  horse 
never  failed,  but  kept  by  .the  side  of  the  Wild  Spirit 
without  the  least  distress;  and  yet  it  is  very  singular 
that  Hans  was  about  to  seil  this  very  beast  only  a  day 
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before,  for  a  matter  of  five  crowns:  —  you  see,  he 
011I7  kept  it  just  to  pick  bis  way  at  night  firom  the 
Castle  to  his  own  cottage.  Well!  it  is  very  odd,  but 
Hans  soön  lost  all  fear,  for  the  sport  was  so  fine  and 
he  had  such  a  keen  relish  for  the  work,  that,  far  &om 
Ibeing  alarmed,  he  thought  himself  one  of  the  luckiest 
knaves  alive.  But  the  oddest  thing  all  this  time  was, 
that  Hans  never  caught  sight  for  one  moment  of.  either 
bück  or  boar,  although  he  saw  hj  the  dogs'  noses  that 
there  was  something  keen  in  the  wind,  and  although 
he  feit  that  if  the  hunted  beast  were  like  any  that  he 
had  himself  ever  foUowed  before,  it  must  have  Been 
run  down  with  such  dogs,  quicker  than  a  priest  could 
say  a  pater-noster.  At  last,  for  he  had  grown  quite 
bold,  says  Hans  to  the  Wild  Huntsman,  'The  beasts 
run  quick  0^  nights,  sir,  I  think;  it  has  been  a  long 
time,  I  ween,  ere  I  scampered  so  far,  and  saw  so  little!' 
Do  you  know  that  the  old  gentleman  was  not  the  least 
affronted,  but  said,  in  the  pleasantest  voice  imaginable, 
*A  true  huntsman  should  be  patient,  Hans;  you  will 
see  the  game  quick  enough;  look  forward,  man!  what 
see  you?'  and  sure  enough,  your  Highness,  he  did  look 
forward.  It  was  near  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  there  was 
a  green  glade  before  them,  and  very  few  trees,  and 
therefore  he  could  see  far  a-head.  The  moon  was 
shining  very  bright,  and  sure  enough,  what  did  he  see? 
Running  as  fleet  over  the  turf  as  a  rabbit,  was  a  child. 
The  little  figure  was  quite  black  in  the  moonlight,  and 
Hans  could  not  catch  its  face :  —  in  a  moment  the  hell- 
dogs  were  on  it.  Hans  quivered  like  a  windy  reed,  and 
ihe  Wild  One  laughed  tili  the  very  woods  echoed.  *How 
like  you  hunting  mossmen?'  asked  the  Spirft.  Now 
whenHans  found  it  was  only  a  mossman,  \i^  \.ocJfe.\Ä%a 
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again,  and  said  in  a  shaking  voice^  ihat  'It  is  rare 
good  Sport  in  good  Company*/  and  ihen  the  Spirit 
jumped  off  his  horse,  and  said,  '!N^ow,  Hans,  jaa  mast 
watch  me  well,  for  I  am  little  used  to  bag  game/  He 
said  this  with  a  proudish  air,  as  much  i^  to  hint,  that 
liad  not  he  expected  Hans,  he  wonld  not  have  rode  out 
this  eyening  without  his  groom.  So  the  Wild  One 
jumped  on  his  horse  again,  and  put  the  bag  before 
him.  It  was  nearly  moming  when  Hans  found  himself 
at  the  door  of  his  own  cottage;  and  bowing  very  re- 
spectfully  to  the  Spirit  Hunter,  he  thanked  him  for  the 
Sport,  and  begged  his  share  of  the  night's  spoiL  This 
was  all  in  joke,  but  Hans  had  heard  that  'talk  to  ihe 
devil,  and  fear  the  last  word;'  and  so  he  was  d^ter- 
mined,  now  that  they  were  about  to  part,  not  to  appear 
to  tremble,  but  to  carry  it  off  with  a  jest.  *Truly, 
Hans,'  said  the  Huntsman,  *thou  art  a  bold  lad,  and 
to  encourage  thee  to  speak  to  wild  huntsmen  again,  I 
have  a  mind  to  give  thee  for  thy  pains  the  whole  spoil. 
Take  the  bag,  knave,  a  mossman  is  good  eating;  had 
I  time  I  would  give  thee  a  receipt  for  sauce;'  and  so 
saying,  the  Spirit  rode  off,  laughing  very  heartily. 
Well,  sir,  Hans  was  so  anxious  to  examine  the  Con- 
tents of  the  bag,  and  see  what  kind  of  thing  a  moss- 
man really  was,  for  he  had  only  caught  a  glimpse  of 
him  in  the  chase,  that  instead  of  going  to  bed  imme- 
diately,  and  saying  his  prayers,  as  he  should  have 
done,  he  lighted  a  lamp  and  undid  the  string;  and 
what  think  you  he  took  out  of  the  bag?  As  sure  as  I 
am  a  bom  sinner  —  his  own  child!" 

"'Tis  a  wonderfiil  tale,"  said  Vivian;  "and  did  the 
unfortunate  man  teil  you  this  himself?" 

"Often  and  often.  —  I  knew  Left-handed  Hans 
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well.  He  was  ranger,  as  I  said,  to  a  great  lord;  add 
was  quite  a  favonrite,  you  see.  For  some  reason  or 
other  he  got  out  of  favour.  Some  said  that  the  Baron 
had  found  him  out  a-poaching;  and  that  he  used  to  ride 
bis  master's  horses  a-night.  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  who  can  say?  But,  howsoever,  Han?  went  to  ruin; 
and  instead  of  being  a  flourishing  active  lad,  be  was 
tumed  out,  and  went  a-begging  all  through  Sa^ony; 
and  be  always  told  this  story  as  tbe  real  bistory  of  bis 
misfortunes.  Some  say  be  is  not  as  strong  in  bis  bead 
as  be  used  to  be.  However,  why  sbould  we  say  it  is 
not  a  true  tale?  Wbat  is  that?"  almost  sMeked 
Essper. 

Vivian  listened,  and  beard  distinctly  tbe  distant 
baying  of  bounds.  ^ 

"'Tis  be!"  said  Essper;  "now  don't  speak,  sir, 
don't  speak!  and  if  tbe  devil  make  me  join  bim,  as 
may  be  tbe  case,  for  I  am  but  a  cock-brained  tbing, 
particularly  at  midnight,  don't  be  running  after  me 
firom  any  foolisb  feeling,  but  take  care  of  yourself,  and 
don't  be  chattering.  To  think  you  sbould  come  to  this, 
my  precious  young  master!" 

"Cease  your  blubbering!  Do  you  think  that  I  am 
to  be  frightened  by  the  idiot  tales  of  a  parcel  of  old 
women,  and  the  lies  of  a  gang  of  detected  poachers? 
Come,  sir,  ride  on.  We  are,  most  probably,  near  some 
buntsman's  cottage.  That  distant  baying  is  the  sweetest 
music  I  have  beard  a  long  while." 

"Don't  be  rash,  sir,  —  don't  be  rash.  If  you  were 
to  give  me  fifty  crowns  now,  I  could  not  remember  a 
Single  line  of  a  single  prayer.  Ave  Maria!  it  always  is 
so  wben  I  most  want  it.  Pater-noster !  —  and  wbenever 
I  bave  need  to  remember  a  song,  suie  eTiow^\  «ssv  *' 
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ways  thinking  of  a  prayer.  Unser  Vater,  der  du  bist 
im  Himmel  —  sanctificado  se  el  tu  nombre;  il  tuo  regno 
venga."  Here  Essper  George  was  proceeding  with  a 
scrap  of  modern  Greek,  when  the  horsemen  suddenlj 
came  upon  one  of  those  broad  green  vistas  which  we 
often  see  in  foyests,  and  whiqh  are  generally  cut,  either 
for  the  convenience  of  hunting,  or  carting  wood.  It 
opened  on  the  left  side  of  the  road;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  thöugh  apparently  at  a  great  distance^  a  light 
was  visible. 

"So  much  for  your  Wild  Huntsman,  Mend  Essper! 
I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  here  are  not  quarters 
for  the  night.  And  see!  the  moon  comes  out  —  a  good 
omen!" 

After  ten  minutes'  canter  over  the  noiseless  turf, 
the  travellers  found  themselves  before  a  large  and 
many-windowed  mansion.  The  building  formed  the 
farthest  side  of  a  quadrangle,  which  you  entered  through 
an  ancient  and  massy  gate;  on  each  side  of  which  was 
a  small  building:  of  course  the  lodges.  Essper  soon 
found  that  the  gate  was  closely  fastened;  and  though 
he  knocked  often  and  loudly,  it  was  with  no  efFect. 
That  the  inhabitants  of  the  mansion  had  not  yet  retired 
was  certain,  for  lights  were  moving  in  the  great  house; 
and  one  of  the  lodges  was  not  only  very  brilliantly 
illuminated,  but  füll,  as  Vivian  was  soon  convinced,  of 
clamorous ,  if  not  jovial  guests. 

"Now,  by  the  soul  of  my  unknown  father!"  said 
the  enraged  Essper,  "I  will  make  these  saucy  porters 
learn  their  duty.  What  ho !  there  —  what  ho !  within ! 
within!"  But  the  only  answer  he  received,  was  the 
loud  reiteration  of  a  rüde  and  roaring  chorus;  which,  as 
Jt  was  now  more    distinctly  and   audibly  enunciated, 
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evidently  for  the  purpose  of  enraging  the  traveUers 
—  they  detected  to  be  something  to  the  following 
6£Pect:  — 

**Then  a  prayer  to  St.  Peter,  a  prayer  to  St.  Paul! 
A  prayer  to  St.  Jerome ,  a  prayer  to  them  aH! 
A  prayer  tdeach  one  of  tho  saintly  stock, 
But  dcvotioQ  alone,  devotion  to  Hock!'* 

"A  right  good  bürden!"  said  Essper.  Thß  very 
words  had  made  bim  recover  bis  temper,  and  ten  tbou- 
sand  times  more  desirous  of  gaining  admittance.  He 
was  off  bis  borse  in  a  moment,  and  scrambling  up  tbe 
wall  witb  tbe  aid  of  tbe  iron  stauncbions,  be  clambered 
np  to  tbe  window.  Tbe  sudden  appearance  of  bis  figure 
Startled  tbe  inmates  of  tbe  lodge;  —  and  one  of  tibem 
soon  staggered  to  tbe  gate. 

"Wbs^t  want  you,  je  noisy  and  distnrbing  varlets? 
wbat  want  you,  ye  most  unbailowed  rogues,  at  sucb  a 
place,  and  at  sucb  an  bour?  If  you  be  tbieves  —  look 
at  our  bars  —  (bere  a  biccup).  If  you  be  poachers  — 
OUT  master  is  engaged,  and  ye  may  slay  all  tbe  game 
in  tbe  forest  —  (anotb^r  biccup)  —  but  if  ye  be  good 
men  and  true  — " 

"We  arel"  ballooed  Essper,  eagerly. 

"You  are!"  said  tbe  porter,  in  a  tone  of  great  sur- 
prise;  "tben  you  ougbt  to  be  asbamed  of  yourselves  for 
disturbing  boly  men  at  tbeir  devotions!" 

"Is  tbis  tbe  way,"  said  Essper,  "to  bebave,  ye 
sbameless  rascals,  to  a  noble  and  migbty  Prince,  wbo 
bappens  to  bave  lost  bis  way  in  your  abominable_  for- 
est; but  wbo,  tbougb  be  bas  parted  witb  bis  suite,  bas 
still  in  bis  pocket  a  purse  ftiU  of  ducats?  Would  ye 
bave  bim  robbed  by  any  otbers  but  yourselves?  la 
tbds  the   waj  jrou    hehave    to   a  piinee  oi  Al^  'ÄsJfis 
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Boman  £mpire  —  a  knight  of  ihe  Grolden  Fleeee,  and 
a  most  particular  fidend  of  your  own  master?  Li  tihk 
the  wsLj  to  behaye  to  his  secretary,  who  is  one  ciHm 
merriest  fellows  liTing;  can  sing  a  joUj  song  with  anj 
of  70a,  and  so  bedevil  a  bottle  of  GMsenheim  with 
lemonß  and  brandy,  that  for  the  soul  of  ye,  you  wouldn't 
know  it  from  the  greenest  Tokay?  Out,  out  on  ye! 
you  know  not  what  you  have  lost!" 

Ere  Essper  had  finished,  more  than  one  stout  holt 
had  been  drawn,  and  the  great  key  had  abready  entered 
the  stouter  lock. 

^^Most  honourable  Sirs!^'  hiccuped  the  porter;  '^m 
Our  Lady's  name  enter.  I  had  forgot  myself ;  for  in 
these  autumn  nights  it  is  necessary  to  anticipate  the 
cold  with  a  glass  of  cheering  liquor;  and  God  forgive 
me!  if  I  did  not  mistake  your  most  mighty  Highnesses' 
for  a  couple  of  forest  rovers,  or  small  poachers  at  least. 
Thin  entertainment  here,  kind  sir  —  (here  the  last  holt 
was  withdrawn)  —  a  glass  of  indifferent  liquor,  and  a 
prayer-book.  I  päss  the  time  chiefly  these  cold  nights 
with  a  few  holy-minded  friends,  at  our  devotions.  You 
heard  us  at  our  prayers,  honourable  lordsl 

*' A  prayer  to  St.  Peter,  a  prayer  to  St.  Paul ! 
4  prayer  to  St.  Jcrome ,  a  prayer  to  them  all !  ** 

Here  the  devout  porter  most  reverently  crossed  himself. 

*'  A  prayer  to  each  one  of  the  saiDtly  stock , 
But  devotion  alone,  dcvotion  to  Hock!'* 

added  Essper  George  —  "You  forget  the  best  part  of 
the  bürden,  my  honest  friend." 

"Oh!"  Said  the  porter,  with  an  arch  smile,  as  he 
opened  the  lodge  door;  "I  am  glad  to  find  that  your 
honourable  Excellencies  have  a  taste  for  hymns!" 
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The  porter  led  them  into  a  room,  at  a  ronnd  table 
in  which  about  half  a  dozen  indlviduals  were  bosily 
engaged  in  discussing  the  merits  of  varions  agreeable 
liqnors.  There  was  an  attempt  to  get  up  a  show  of 
polite  hospitality  to  Vivian  as  he  entered ;  but  the  man 
.  who  offered  him  his  chair  feil  to  the  ground  in  an  un- 
successftil  struggle  to  be  courteous;  and  another  one, 
who  had  filled  a  large  glass  for  the  gnest  on  his  en- 
trance,  offered  him,  after  a  preliminary  speech  of  in- 
coherent  compliments,  the  empty  bettle  by  mistake. 
The  porter  and  his  friends,  althongh  they  were  all 
drunk,  had  sense  enough  to  feel  that  the  presence  of  a 
Prince  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire,  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  the  particular  friend  of  their  master, 
was  not  exactly  a  fit  companion  for  themselves,  and 
was  rather  a  check  on  the  gay  ireedom  of  eqnal  com- 
panionship;  and  so,  although  the  exertion  was  not  a 
Httle  troublesome,  the  guardian  of  the  gate  reeled  out 
of  the  room  to  inform  his  honoured  Lord  of  the  sudden 
arrival  of  a  stranger  of  distinction.  Essper  Greorge  im- 
mediately  took  his  place,  and  ere  the  master  of  the 
lodge  had  retnmed,  the  noble  secretary  had  not  only 
given  a  choice  toast,  sung  a  choice  song,  and  been 
hailed  by  the  grateful  plaudits  of  all  present,  but  had 
proceeded  in  his  attempt  to  fulfil  the  pledge  which  he 
had  given  at  the  gate  to  the  very  letter,  by  calling  out 
lustily  for  a  bettle  of  Geisenheim,  lemons,  brandy,  and 
a  bowl. 

"Fairly  and  softly,  my  little  son  of  Bacchus;"  said 
the  porter  as  he  re-entered  —  "fairly  and  softly,  and 
then  thou  shalt  want  nothing;  but  remember  I  have  to 
perform  my  duties  unto  the  noble  Lord  my  master,  and 
also  to  the  noble  Prince  your  mästet.     TS  ^cm.  '^ 
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follow  me,^^  continned  the  porter,  reeling  as  he  bowed 
with  the  greatest  consideration  to  Vivian;  "}f  thou  wilt 
follow  me,  most  high  and  mighty  sir,  my  master  wül 
be  right  glad  to  have  the  honour  of  drinking  j&ai 
health.  And  as  for  7011,  mj  firiends,  fairly  and  sofÜy 
say  I  again.  We  will  talk  of  the  Geisenheim  anon. 
Am  I  to  be  absent  from  the  first  brewing?  No,  noI 
fairly  and  softly;  you  can  drink  my  health  when  I^am 
absent  in  cold  liquor,  and  say  those  things  which  you 
could  not  well  say  before  my  face.  But  mind,  my  most 
righteous  and  well-beloved,  I  will  have  no  flatteiy. 
Flattery  is  the  destruction  of  all  good  fellowship ;  it  is 
like  a  qualmish  liqueur  in  the  midst  of  a  bettle  of  wine. 
Speak  your  minds,  say  any  little  thing  that  comes  first, 
as  thus,  *Well,  for  Hunsdrich  the  porter,  I  must  declare 
that  I  never  heard  evil  word  against  him;'  or  thus,  *A 
very  good  leg  has  Hunsdrich  the  porter,  and  a  tight- 
made  lad  altogether-,  no  enemy  with  the  girls,  I  Warrant 
me;'  or  thus,  'Well,  for  a  good-hearted,  good-looking, 
stout-drinking,  virtuous,  honourable,  handsome,  generous, 
sharp-witted  knave,  commend  me  to  Hunsdrich  the 
porter;'  but  not  a  word  more,  my  friends,  not  a  word 
more,  no  flattery.     Now,  Sir,  I  heg  your  pardon." 

The  porter  led  the  way  through  a  cloistered  walk, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  great  mansion,  to 
which  they  ascended  by  a  lofty  flight  of  Steps;  it 
opened  into  a  very  large  octagonal  hall,  the  sides  of 
which  were  covered  with  fowling-pieces,  stags'  heads, 
couteaux  de  chasse,  boar-spears,  and  huge  fishing-nets. 
Passing  through  this  hall,  they  ascended  a  noble  stair- 
case,  on  the  first  landing-place  of  which  was  a  door, 
which  Vivian's  conductor  opened,  and  ushering  him  into 
a  large  and  well-lighted  Chamber,  withdrew.    From  the 
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centre  of  this  room  descended  a  magnificently  cut 
chandelier,  which  threw  a  graceful  light  upon  a  sump- 
tuous  banquet-table,  at  whi^h  werc  seated  eight  very 
siugular-looking  personages.  All  of  them  wore  himting- 
dresses  of  various  shades  of  straw-coloured  cloth,  wiöi 
the  exceptiön  of  one,  who  sat  on  the  left  band  of  the 
master  of  the  feast,  and  the  colour  of  whose  costume 
was  a  rieh  crimson  purple.  From  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  table  extended  a  double  file  of  wine-glasses  and 
goblets,  of  all  sizes  and  all  colours.  There  you  might 
see  brilliant  relics  of  that  ancient  ruby-glass,  the  vivid 
tints  of  which  seem  lost  to  us  for  ever.  Next  to  these 
were  marshalled  goblets  of  Venetian  manufacture,  of  a 
clouded,  creamy  white;  then  came  the  huge  hock-glass 
of  some  ancient  Primate  of  Mentz,  nearly  a  yard  high; 
towering  above  its  companions,  as  the  church,  its  fonner 
master,  predominated  over  the  simple  laymen  of  the 
middle  ages.  Why  should  we  forget  a  set  of  most 
curious  and  antique  drinking-cups  of  painted  glass,  on 
whose  rare  surfaces  were  emblazoned  the  Kaiser  and 
ten  electors  of  the  old  Empire? 

Vivian  bowed  to  the  party,  and  stood  in  silence 
while  they  stared  a  scrutinising  examination.  At  length 
the  master  of  the  feast  spoke.  He  was  a  very  stout 
man,  with  a  prodigious  paunch,  which  his  tightened 
dress  set  off  to  great  advantage.  His  face,  and  parti- 
cularly  his  forehead,  were  of  great  breadth.  His  eyes 
were  set  far  apart.  His  long  ears.hung  down  almost 
to  his  Shoulders;  yet  «ingular  as  he  was,  not  only  in 
these,  but  in  many  other  respects,  everything  was  for- 
gotten  when  your  eyes  lighted  on  his  nose.  It  was  the 
most  prodigious  nose  that  Vivian  ever  remembered  not 
only  seeing,  but  hearing,  or  even  readiag  cÄ.    \^^^«!Äi 
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it  was  too  monstroos  for  a  dream.     This  mightj  nose 
seemed  to  hang  almost  to  its  owner^s  ehest. 

^^Be  seated/*  said  this  personage,  in  no  unpleasii^ 
voice,  and  he  pointed  to  the  chair  opposite  to  him. 
Vivian  took  the  vacated  seat  of  the  Vice  President, 
who  moved  himself  to  the  right  ^^Be  seated,  and 
whoever  you  may  be  —  welcome!  If  our  words  he 
few,  think  not  that  our  welcome  is  scant.  We.are  not 
much  given  to  speech,  holding  it  for  a  principle  that  if 
a  man^s  mouth  be  open,  it  should  be  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  that  which  cheers  a  man^s  spirit;  not  of 
giving  vent  to  idle  words,  which,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  produce  no  other  effect  save  filling  the  world 
with  crude  and  unprofitable  fantasies,  and  distracting 
our  attention  when*we  are  |on  the  point  of  catching 
those  flavours  which  alone  make  the  world  endurable. 
Therefore,  briefly,  but  heartily,  welcome!  Welcome, 
Sir  Stranger,  from  us  and  from  all  —  and  first  from  us, 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Johannisberger."  Here  his  HigK- 
ness  rose,  and  pijlled  out>a  large  ruby  tumbler  from 
the  file.  Each  of  those  present  did  the  same,  without, 
however,  rising,  and  the  late  Vice  President,,  who  sat 
next  to  Vivian,  invited  him  to  foUow  their  example. 

The  Grand-Duke  of  Johannisberger  brought  för- 
ward,  from  beneath  the  table,  an  ancient  and  exquisite 
bottle  of  that  choice  liquor  from  which  he  took  his  ex- 
hilarating  title.  The  cork  was  drawn,  and  the  bottle 
circulated  with  rapidity;  and  in  three  minutes  the  ruby 
glasses  were  filled  and  emptied,  and  the  Grand-Duke's 
health  quaffed  by  all  present. 

"Again,  Sir  Stranger,"  continued  the  Grand-Duke, 
"briefly,  but  heartily,   —  welcome  from  us,   and  wel- 
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come  &om  all  —  and  first  from  us,   and  now  firom  the 
Archduke  of  Hocklieimer!'* 

The  Archduke  of  Hockheimer  was  a  thin,  sinfewy 
man,  with  long,  carotty  hair  -^  eyelashes  of  the  same 
colour,  but  of  a  remarkable  length  —  and  mustachios, 
which,  thdugh  very  thin,  were  so  long  that  they  met 
nnder  his  chin.  Yivian  could  not  refrain  &om  noticing 
the  extreme  length,  whiteness,  and  apparent  sharpness 
of  his  teeth.  The  Archduke  did  not  speak,  but  leaning 
tmder  the  table,  soon  produced  a  bottle  of  Hockheimer. 
He  then  took  from  the  file  one  of  the  Venetian  glasses 
of  clouded  white.  All  foUowed  his.example' — the 
bottle  was  sent  round,  his  health  was  pledged  —  and 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Johannisberger  again  spoke:  — 

"Agaia,  Sir  Stranger,  briefly,  but  heartily,  wel-^ 
come!  —  welcome  from  us,  and  welcome  from  all  — 
and  first  from  us,  and  now  from  the  Elector  of  Stein- 
berg!" 

The  Elector  of  Steinberg  was  a  short,  but  very 
broad-backed,  strong-built  man.  Though  his  head  was 
large,  his'  features  were  small,  and  appeared  smaller 
from  the  immense  quantity  of  coarse,  shaggy,  brown 
hair,  which  grew  over  almost  every  part  of  his  face, 
and  feil  down  upon  his  Shoulders.  The  Elector  was  as 
silent  as  his  predecessor,  and  quickly  produced  a  bottle 
of  Steinberg.  The  curious  drinking  cups  of  painted 
glass  were  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  file  —  the 
bottle  was  «ent  round,  the  Elector's  health  was,  pledged 
—  and  the  Grand -Duke  of  Johannisberger  again 
spoke:  — 

"Again,  Sir  Stranger,  briefly,  but  heartily,  wel- 
come! —  welcome  from  us,  and  welcomft  itom  «Ä.  - 
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and  first  firom  ns,  and  now  from  the  Margraye  df  Budes- 
heimerl" 

The  Margrave  of  Radesheimer  was  a  slender  man 
of  elegant  appearance.  As  Vivian  watched  the  glance 
of  his  speaking  eye,  and  the  half-satirical  and  half^ 
jovial  smile  which  played  npon  his  features,  he  hardly 
expected  that  he  would  be  as  silent  as  his  predecessors. 
But  the  Margrave  spoke  no  word.  He  gave  a  kind  of 
shout  of  savage  exultation  as  he  smacked  his  lips  after 
dashing  off  his  glass  of  Rudesheimer;  and  scarcely 
noticing  the  salutations  of  those  who  drank  his  health, 
he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  listened,  seem- 
ingly  with  a  smile  of  derision,  while  thi  Grand-Dnke 
of  Johannisberger  again  spoke:  — 

"Again,  Sir  Stranger,  briefly,  but  heartily,  wel- 
come! —  welcome  from  us,  and  welcome  from  all  — 
and  first  from  us,  and  now  from  the  Landgrave  of 
Grafenberg." 

The  Landgrave  of  Grafenberg  was  a  rüde,  awk- 
ward-looking  person,  who,  when  he  rose* from  his  seat, 
stared  like  an  idiot,  and  seemed  utterly  ignorant  of 
what  he  ought  to  do.  But  his  quick  companion,  the 
Margrave  of  Eudesheimer,  soon  thrust  a  bottle  of 
Grafenberg  into  the  Landgrave's  hand,  and  with  some 
trouble  and  bustle  the  Landgrave  extracted  the  cork; 
and  then  helping  himself,  sat  down,  forgetting  either  to 
Salute,  or  to  retum  the  salutations  of  those  present. 

"Again,  Sh-  Stranger,  briefly,  but  heartily,  wel- 
come! —  welcome  from  us,  and  welcome  from  all  — 
and  first  from  us,  and  now  from  the  Palsgrave  of 
Geisenheim!" 

The  Palsgrave  of  Geisenheim  was  a  dwarf  in  spec- 
tacles.   He  drew  the  cork  from  his  bottle  like  lightning, 
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and  mouthed  at  his  companions ,  even  wliile  he  bowed 
to  them. 

"Again,  Sir  Stranger,  briefly,  but  heartily,  wel- 
come! —  welcome  from  us,  and  welcome  from  all  — 
and  first  from  ns,  and  now  from  the  Count  of  Mark- 
brunnen!" 

Tbe  Count  of  Markbrunnen  was  St  suUen-looking 
personage,  with  Ups  protruding  nearly  three  inches 
beyond  his  nose.  From  each^  side  of  his  upper  jaw 
projected  a  large  tooth. 

"Thanks  to  Heaven!"  said  Vivian,  as  the  Grand- 
Duke  again  spoke  —  "thanks  to  Heaven,  here  is  our 
last  man!" 

"Again,  Sir  Stranger,  briefly,  but  heartily,  wel- 
come! —  welcome  from  us,  and  welcome  from  aU  — 
and  flrst  from  us,  an'd  now  from  the  Baron  of  Asmans- 
hausen!" 

The  Baron  of  Asmanshausen  sat  on  the  left  band 
of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Johannisberger,  and  was  dressed, 
as  we  have  before  said,  in  an.unique  costume  of  crim- 
son  purple.  The  Baron  stood,  without  his  boots,  about 
six  feet  eight.  He  was  a  ^leek  man,  with  a  head  not 
bigger  than  a  child's,  and  a  pair  of  small,  black,  beady 
eyes,  of  singular  brilliancy.  The  Baron  introduced  a 
bettle  of  the  only  red  wine  that  the  Rhino  boasts ;  but 
which,  for  its  fragrant  and  fruity  flavour,  and  its  bril- 
liant  tint,  is  perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  sunset  glow  of 
Burgundy. 

"And  now,"  continued  the  Grand-Duke,  "having 
introduced  you  to  all  present,  sir,  we  will  begin 
.drinking." 

Vivian  had  submitted  to  the  introductory  ceremo- 
nies  with  the  good  grace  which  becomea  a  m^XL  ^^  ^ 
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World;  but  ihe  coolness  of  this  last  Observation  recalled 
our  hero^s  wandering  senses;  and,  at  the  same  time« 
alarmed  at  discovering  that  eight  bottles  of  wine  had 
been  discussed  by  the  party,  merely  as  a  prelimuuuy, 
and  emboldened  by  the  contents  of  one  bottle  which 
had  fallen  to  his  own  share,  he  had  the  conrage  to 
confront  the  Grand-Duke  of  Johannisberger  in  his  own 
Castle. 

"Your  wine,  most  noble  Lord,  Stands  in  no  need  of 
my  commendation;  but  as  I  must  mention  it,  let  it  not 
be  Said  that  I  ever  mentioned  it  without  praise.  After 
a  ten  hours^  ride,  its  flavour  is  as  grateful  to  the  palate 
as  its  strength  is  refreshing  to  the  heart;  but  though  old 
Hock,  in  homely  phrase,  is  styled  meat  and  diink,  I 
confess  to  you  that,  at  this  moment,  I  stand  in  need 
of  even  m'ore  solid  sustenance  than  the  juice  of  the 
sunny  hill." 

"A  traitor!"  shrieked  all  present,  each  with  his 
right  arm  stretched  out,  glass  in  hand;  "A  traitor!" 

"No  traitor,"  answered  Vivian,  "noble  and  right 
thirsty  lords;  but  one  of  the  most  hungry  mortals  liat 
ever  yet  famished." 

The  only  answer  that  he  received  for  some  time 
was  a  loud  and  ill-boding  murmur.  The  long  whisker 
of  the  Archduke  of  Hockheimer  curled  with  renewed 
rage;  audible,  though  suppressed,  was  the  growl  of  the 
hairy  Elector  of  Steinberg;  fearful  the  corporeal  involu- 
tions  of  the  tall  Baron  of  Asmanshausen;  and  savagely 
sounded  the  wild  laugh  of  the  bright-eyed  Mafgrave  of 
Rudesheimer. 

"Silence,  my  Lords!"  said  the  Grand -Duke. 
"Forget  we  that  ignorance  is  the  stranger's   portion, 
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and  that  no  treason  can  exist  among  those  who  are  not 
OUT  swom  subjects?  Pity  we  rather  the  degeneracy  of 
this  bold-spoken  youth;  and  in  the  plenitude  of  our 
mercy,  let  us  pardon  his  demand!  Know  ye,  unknown 
knight,  that  yon  are  in  the  presence  of  an  angust  So- 
ciety, who  are  here  met  at  one  of  their  accustomed 
convocations;  whereof  the  purport  is  the  frequent 
quaffing  of  those  most  glorious  liquors,  of  which  the 
sacred  Khine  is  the  great  father.  We  profess  to  find  a 
perfect  commentary  on  the  Pindaric  laud  of  the  strongest 
element,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  banks  of  a  river 
being  the  locality  where  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  most 
delicious  —  and  holding,  therefore,  that  water  is 
strongest,  because,  in  a  manner,  it  giveth  birth  to 
wine;  we  also  hold  it  as  a  sacred  element,  and  con- 
sequently,  most  religiously  refrain  from  refreshing  onr 
bodies  with  that  sanctified  and  most  undrinkable  flnid. 
Know  ye,  that  we  are  the  children  of  the  Rhine  —  the 
conservators  of  his  flavours  —  profound  in  the  leaming 
of  his  exquisite  aroma,  and  deep  students  in  the  mys- 
teries  of  his  inexplicable  näre.  Professing  not  to  be 
immortal,  we  find  in  the  exercise  of  the  chase  a  noble 
means  to  preserve  that  health  which  is  necessary  for 
the  Performance  of  the  ceremonies  to  which  we  are 
pledged.  At  to-morrow's  dawn  our  bügle  sounds,  and 
thou,  stranger,  may  engage  the  wild  boar  at  our  side; 
at  to-morrow's  noon  the  Castle  bell  will  toll,  and  thou, 
stranger,  may  eat  of  the  beast  which  thou  hast  con- 
quered:  —  but  to  feed  after  midnight,  to  destroy  the 
power  of  catching  the  delicate  flavour,  to  annihilate  the 
faculty  of  detecting  the  undefinable  näre,  is  heresy  — 
most  rank  and  damnable  heresy!  —  Therefore,  at  this 
hour  soundeth  no  plate  or  platter  —  jingletk  XkO  toä 
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or  culinaiy  instrament  in  the  Palace  op  thb  Wiubs. 
Yet,  in  consideration  of  thy  youth,  and  that  ön  the 
whole  thou  hast  tasted  thy  liquor  like  a  proper  man, 
from  which  we  augur  the  best  expectations  of  the  maxt- 
ner  in  whic^  thou  wilt  drink  it,  —  we  feel  confident  ' 
that  OUT  brothers  of  the  goblet  will  permit  us  to  grant 
thee  the  substantial  solace  of  a  Single  shoeing  hom." 

"Let  it  be  a  Dutch  herring  then,"  said  Vivian; 
'^and  as  you  have  souls  to  be  sayed,  grant  me  one 
slice  of  bread." 

"It  cannot  be,"  said  the  Grand-Duke;  "but  as  ve 
are  willing  to  be  indulgent  to  hold  hearts,  verily,  we 
will  wink  at  the  profanation  of  a  Single  toast;  but  you 
must  Order  an  anchovy  one,  and  give  secret  instructions 
to  the  waitingman  to  forget  the  £sh.  It  must  be  counted 
as  a  second  shoeing  hom;  and  you  will  forfeit  for  the 
last  a  bottle  of  Markbrunnen." 

"And  now,  illustrious  brothers,"  continued  the 
Grand  Duke,  "let  us  drink  1726!" 

All  present  gave  a  single  cheer,  in  which  Vivian 
was  obliged  to  join;  and  they  honoured  with  a  glass  of 
the  very  year,  the  memory  of  a  celebrated  vintage. 

"1748!"  said  the  Grand-Duke. 

Two  cheers,  and  the  same  ceremony. 

1766,  and  1779,  were  honoured  in  the  same  man- 
ner; but  when  the  next  toast  was  drank,  Vivian  almost 
observed'  in  the  countenances  of  the  Grand-Duke  and 
his  friends,  the  signs  of  incipient  insanity. 

"1783!"  hallooed  the  Grand-Duke,  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  triumphant  exultalion;  and  his  mighty  proboscis, 
as  it  snuffed  the  air,  almost  caused  a  whirlwind  round 
the  room.  Hockheimer  gave  a  roar,  Steinberg  a  growl, 
Budesheimer  a  wild  laugh,  Markbrunnen  a  loud  grünt, 
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G-rafenberg  a  bray,  Asmanshausen's  long  body  moved 
to  and  fro  witb  wonderfal  agitation,  and  little  Geisen- 
beim's  bright  eyes  glistened  through  their  glasses,  as  if 
they  were  on  fire.  How  ludkrous  is  the  incipient 
inebriety  of  a  man  wbo  wears  spectacles! 

Thanks  to  an  excellent  Constitution,  wibich  Kecent 
misery,  bowever,  had  somewhat  shattered,  Vivian  bore 
np  against  all  these  attacks;  and  when  they  bad  got 
down  to  1802,  from  the  excellency  of  bis  digestion, 
and  the  inimitable  skill  with  which  he  emptied  many 
of  the  latter  glasses  under  the  table,  he  was,  perhaps, 
in  better  condition  than  any  one  in  the  room. 

And  now  rose  the  idiot  Grafenberg;  Budesheäsaer 
all  the  time,  with  a  malicious  smile,  fainüy  pulling  him 
down  by  the  skirt  of  bis  coat,  as  if  he  were  desirous  of 
preventing  an  exposure  which  bis  own  advice  had 
brought  about.  H^  had  been  persuading  Grafenberg 
the  whole  evening  to  make  a  speecäi. 

"My  Lord  Duke,"  brayed  the  jäckass;  and  then  he 
stopped  dead,  and  looked  round  the  room  with  an  un- 
meaning  stare. 

"Hear,  hear,  hear!"  was  the  general  cry;  but 
Grafenberg  seemed  astounded  at  any  one  being  desir- 
ous of  hearing  bis  voice,  or  for  a  moment  seriously 
entertaining  the  idea  that  he  could  have  anything  to 
say;  and  so  he  stared  again,  and  again,  and  again;  tili 
at  last,  Rudesheimer,  by  dint  of  kicking  bis  shins  under 
the  table,  the  Margrave  the  whole  time  seeming  per- 
fectly  motionless,  at  length  extracted  a  sentence  from 
the  asinine  Landgrave. 

"My  Lord  Duke!"  again  commenced  Grafenberg; 
and  again  he  stopped. 

"Goon!"  shouted  all. 

Vivijan   (irrtj,  //.  t> 
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"My  Lord  Duke!  Rudesheimer  is  treading  on  my 
toes!" 

Here  little  Geisenheim  gave  a  loud  laugh  of  de- 
rision;  in  which  all  joined,  except  surly  Markbnumen, 
whose  lips  protruded  an  extra  incli  beyond  their  nsual 
length,  when  he  found  that  all  were  laugbing  at  hiß 
friend.     The  Grand-Duke  at  last  procured  silence. 

"Shame!  shame!  mighty  PrincesI  Shamel  shame! 
noble  Lords!  Is  it  with  this  irreverent  glee,  these 
scurvy  flouts,  and  indecorous  mockery,  that  you  would 
have  this  stranger  believe  that  we  celebrate  the  ce- 
remonies  of  our  father  Rhine?  Shame,  I  say  —  and 
silence!  It  is  time  that  we  should  prove  to  him,  that 
we  are  not  merely  a  boisterous  and  unruly  party  of 
swilling  varlets,  who  leave  their  brains  in  their  cups. 
It  is  time  that  we  should  do  something  to  prove  that 
we  are  capable  of  better  and  worthier  things.  What 
ho!  my  Lord  of  Geisenheim!  shall  I  speak  twice  to 
the  guardian  of  the  hom  of  the  Fairy  King?" 

The  little  dwarf  instantly  jumped  from  his  seat, 
and  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  room;  where,  after 
having  bowed  three  times  with  great  reverence  before  a 
small  black  cabinet  made  of  vine  wood,  he  opened  it 
with  a  golden  key,  and  then  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  bore  its  contents  to  the  Grand-Duke.  That 
chieftain  took  from  the  little  dwarf  the  hom  of  a  gigantic 
and  antediluvian  elk.  The  cunning  band  of  an  ancient 
German  artificer  had  formed  this  curious  relic  into  a 
drinking-cup.  It  was  exquisitely  polished,  and  cased 
in  the  interior  with  silver.  On  the  outside  the  only  Or- 
naments were  three  richly-chased  silver  rings,  which 
were  placed  nearly  at  equal  distances.  When  the  Grand- 
Duke  had  carefiilly  examii\ed  this  most  precious  hom, 
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ly  held  it  up  with  great  reverence  to  all  present,  and 
a  party  of  devout  Catholics  could  not  have  paid  greater 
homage  to  the  elevated  Host,  than  did  the  yarious 
guests  to  the  hom  of  the  Fairy  King.  Even  the  satanic 
smile  on  Rndesheimer's  countenance  was  for  a  moment 
sdbdued;  and  all  bowed.  The  Grand-Duke  then  deli- 
vered  the  mighty  cup  to  his  neighbour,  the  Archduke 
of  Hockheimer,  who  held  it  with  both  hands  until  his 
Royal  Highness  had  eniptied  into  it,  with  great  care, 
three  bottles  of  Johannisberger.  All  rose:  the  Grand- 
Duke  took  the  goblet  in  one  band,  and  with  the  other 
he  dexterously  put  aside  his  most  inconvenient  and 
enormous  nose.  Dead  silence  prevailed,  save  the  roar 
of  the  liquor  as  it  rushed  down  the  Grand-Duke's  throat, 
and  resounded  through  the  Chamber  like  the  distant 
dash  of  a  waterfall.  In  three  minutes  the  Chairman 
had  completed  his  task,  the  hom  had  quitted  his  mouth, 
his  nose  had  again  resumed  its  usual  Situation,  and  as 
he  handed  the  cup  to  the  Archduke,  Vivian  thought 
that  a  material  change  had  taken  place  in  bis'  coun- 
tenance since  he  had  quaffed  bis  last  draught  His  eyes 
seemed  more  apart;  his  ears  seemed  broader  and  longer; 
and  his  nose  visibly  lengthened.  The  Archduke,  before 
he  commenced  his  draught,  ascertained  with  great  scru- 
pulosity  that  his  predecessor  had  taken  his  fair  share 
by  draining  the  hom  as  far  as  the  first  ring;  and  then 
he  poured  off  with  great  rapidity  his  own  portion.  But 
though,  in  performing  the  same  task,  he  was  quicker 
than  the  master  of  the  party,  the  draught  not  only  ap- 
parently,  but  audibly,  produced  upon  bim  a  much 
more  decided  effect  than  it  had  on  the  Grand-Duke;  for 
when  the  second  ring  was  drained,  the  Archduke  gave 
a  loud  roar  of  exultation,   and  stood  \i]g  fox  «otcv«^  >Gca 
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firom  his  seat,  with  bis  band  resting  on  the  table,  ov^r 
wbicb  be  leant,  as  if  be  were  about  to  spring  upon  bis 
opposite  neigbbour.  Tbe  cup  was  now  banded  across 
,  tbe  table  to  tbe  Baron  of  Asmansbausen.  His  Lordsbip 
performed  bis  task  witb  ease;  but  as  be  wübdrew  ibe 
bom  from  bis  moutb,  all  present,  except  Vivian,  gave 
a  lond  cry  of  "Supemaculum!"  Tbe  Baron  smiled 
witb  great  contempt,  as  be  tossed,  witb  a  careless  band, 
tbe  great  borii  upside  downwards,  and  was  nnable  to 
sbed  upon  bis  nail  even  tbe  one  excnsable  pearL  He 
banded  tbe  refilled  bom  to  tbe  Elector  of  Steinberg, 
wbo  drank  bis  portion  witb  a  growl;  but  aüterwards 
seemed  so  pleased  witb  tbe  facility  of  bis  execation 
tbat,  instead  of  delivering  it  to  tbe  next  bibber,  tbe 
Palsgrave  of  Markbmnnen,  be  commenced  some  dumsy 
attempts  at  a  dance  of  triampb,  in  wbicb  be  certainly 
would  bave  proceeded,  bad  not  tbe  loud  grunts  of  tbe 
surly  and  tbick-lipped  Markbrunnen  occasioned  tbe  in- 
terference  of  tbe  President.  Supemaculum  now  feil  to 
tbe  Margrave  of  Kudesbeimer,  wbo  gave  a  loud  and 
long-continued  laugb  as  tbe  dwarf  of  G-eisenbeim  fiUed 
tbe  bom  for  tbe  tbird  time. 

Wbile  this  ceremony  was  going  on,  a  tbousand 
plans  bad  occurred  to  Vivian  for  bis  escape;  but  all,  on 
second  tboughts,  proved  impracticable.  Witb  agony  be 
bad  observed  tbat  supemaculum  was  bis  miserable  lot. 
Could  be  but  bave  foisted  it  on  tbe  idiot  Grafenberg, 
be  migbt,  by  bis  own  impudence  and  tbe  otber's  stu- 
pidity,  bave  escaped.  But  be  could  not  flatter  bimself 
tbat  be  sbould  be  successM  in  bringing  about  tbis  end, 
for  be  observed  witb  dismay,  tbat  tbe  malicious  Kudes- 
beimer bad  not  for  a  moment  oeased  watcbing  bim  witb 
a  keen  and  exulting  glance.     G-eiseabeim  performed 
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bis  task;  and  ere  Vivian  coiild  ask  for  the  goblet,  Eu- 
desbeimer,  with  a  feil  laugh,  had  handed  it  to  Grafen- 
berg. The  greedy  ass  drank  bis  portion  witb  ease,  and 
mdeed  drank  far  beyond  bis  limit.  Tbe  cup  was  in 
Vivian's  band,  Rudesbeimer  was  roaring  superaaeulum 
louder  tban  all  —  Vivian  saw  tbat  tbe  covetous  Ghrafe^ 
berg  bad  providentially  rendered  bis  task  eomparatively 
ligbt;  but  even  as  it  was,  be  trembled  at  tbe  idea  of 
drinking  at  a  single  draugbt,  more  tban  a  pint  of  most 
vigorous  and  powerful  wine. 

"My  Lord  Duke,"  said  Vivian,  "you  and  your 
companions  forget  tbat  I  am  little  used  to  tbese  cere- 
xnonies;'  tbat  I  am  yet  nninitiated  in  tbe  mysteries  of 
tbe  näre.  I  bave  endeavoured  to  prove  myself  no 
cbicken-bearted  water-drinking  craven,  and  I  bave  more 
wine  witbin  me  at  tbis  moment  tban  any  man  yet  bore 
witbout  dinner.  I  think,  tberefore,  tbat  I  bave  some 
grounds  for  requesting  indulgence;  and  I  bave  no  doubt 
tbat  tbe  good  sense  of  yourself  and  your  friends  — " 

Ere  Vivian  could  finisb,  be  almost  fancied  tbat  a 
well-stocked  menagerie  bad  been  suddenly  emptied  in 
tbe  room.  Sucb  roaring,  and  sucb  growling,  and  sucb 
bissing,  could  only  bave  been  exceeded  on  some  grand 
feast  day  in  tbe  recesses  of  a  Brazilian  forest.  Asmans* 
bansen  looked  as  fierce  as  a  boa  constrictor '  before 
dinner.  Tbe  proboscis  of  tbe  Grand-Duke  beaved  to 
and  fro  like  tbe  trunk  of  an  enraged  elepbant.  Hock* 
beimer  glared  like  a  Bengal  tiger,  about  to  spring  upon 
its  prey.  Steinberg  growled  like  a  Baltic  bear.  In 
Markbmnnen,  Vivian  recognised  tbe  wild-boar  be  bad 
bimself  ofken  bunted.  Grafenberg  brayed  like  a  jackass ; 
and  Geisenbeim  cbattered  like  an  ape.  But  all  was 
forgotten   and   unnoticed   wben  Vivian  beaxd.  ticiÄ  ^sSi^ 
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and  frantic  shouts  of  the  laagliing  hysena,  the  Margraye 
of  Budesheimer!  Yivian,  in  despair,  dashed  the  kom 
of  Oberon  to  bis  moutb.  One  pull,  a  gasp,  another 
desperate  draugbt;  it  was  done!  and  followed  hy  a 
supemaculom  abnost  superior  to  tbe  exnlting  Asmans- 
bausen^s. 

A  loud  sbout  bailed  tbe  exploit,  and  wben  the 
sbout  bad  subsided  into  silence,  tbe  voice  of  tbe  Grand- 
Duke  of  Jobannisberger  was  again  beard:  — 

"Noble  Lords  and  Princes!  I  congratulate  yoti  on 
tbe  acquisition  of  a  congenial  co-mate,  and  tbe  acces- 
sion  to  our  society  of  one  wbo,  I  now  venture  to  say, 
will  never  disgrace  tbe  glorious  foundation-,  but  wbo, 
on  tbe  contrary,  witb  beaven's  blessing,  and  tbe  aid  of 
bis  own  good  palate,  will,  it  is  boped,  add  to  our  pre- 
sent  knowledge  of  flavours  by  the  detection  of  new 
ones,  and  by  illustrations  drawn  from  frequent  study 
and  constant  Observation  of  tbe  mysterious  näre.  In 
consideration  of  bis  long  journey  and  bis  noble  acbieve- 
ment,  I  do  propose  that  we  drink  but  very  ligbtly  to- 
nigbt,  and  meet  by  two  bours  after  to-morrow's  dawn, 
under  tbe  mossman^s  oak.  Nevertbeless,  before  we 
part,  for  tbe  refresbment  of  our  own  good  bodies,  and 
by  way  of  reward  and  act  of  courtesy  unto  tbis  noble 
and  accomplisbed  stranger,  let  us  pledge  bim  in  some 
foreign  grape  of  fame,  to  wbicb  be  may  perbaps  be 
more  accustomed  tban  unto  the  ever-preferable  Juices  of 
our  Fatber  Rhino."  Here  tbe  Grand-Duke  nodded  to 
little  Geisenbeim,  wbo  in  a  moment  was  at  bis  elbow. 

It  was  in  vain  tbat  Vivian  remonstrated ,  excused 
bimself  from  joining,  or  assured  them  tbat  their  conduct 
bad  already  been  so  peculiarly  courteous,  tbat  any  furtber 
attention  was  at  present  unnecessary.     A  curiously-cut 
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glass ,  which  on  a  moderate  calculation  Vivian  reckoned 
would  hold  at  least  three  pints,  was  placed  before  each 
guest;  and  a  basket,  containing  nine  bottles  of  sparkling 
Champagne,  premifere  qualit^,  was  set  before  his 
Highness. 

"We  are  no  bigots,  noble  stranger,"  said  the  Grand- 
Duke,  as  he  took  one  of  the  bottles,  and  scrutinised 
the  cork  with  a  vjery  keen  eye;  —  "we  are  no  bigots, 
and  there  are  moments  when  we  drink  Champagne,  nor 
is  Burgundy  forgotten,  nor  the  soft  Bourdeaux,  nor  the 
glowing  grape  of  the  sunny  Rhone!"  His  Highness 
held  the  bottle  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  chandelier. 
The  wire  is  loosened,  —  whirr!  —  The  exploded  cork 
whizzed  through  the  air,  extinguished  one  of  the  bum^s 
of  the  chandelier,  and  brought  the  cut  drop  which  was 
ßuspended  under  it  rattling  down  among  the  glasses  on 
the  table.  The  President  poured  the  foaming  fluid  into 
his  great  goblet,  and  bowing  to  all  around,  fastened  on 
jts  Contents  with  as  much  eagerness  as  Arabs  hasten  to 
a  fountain. 

The  same  Operation  was  performed  as  regularly  and 
as  skilfully  by  all,  except  Vivian.  Eight  bumers  were 
extinguished;  eight  diamond  drops  had  fallen  clattering 
ön  the  table;  eight  human  beings  had  finished  a  mira- 
culöus  carouse,  by  each  drinking  oflp  a  bottle  of  sparkling 
Champagne.  It  was  Vivian's  tum.  All  eyes  were  flxed 
on  him  with  the  most  perfect  attention.  He  was  now, 
indeed,  quite  desperate;  for  had  he  been  able  to  execute 
a  trick  which  long  practice  alone  could  have  enabled 
any  man  to  perform,  he  feit  conscious  that  it  was  quite 
out  of  his  power  to  taste  a  single  drop  of  the  Contents 
of  his  bottle.  However,  he  loosened  his  wire  and  held 
the  bottle  at  an  angle  with  the  chandelier-^  b\it  tibÄ^ßp' 
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flew  qxdte  vild,  and  strack  with  great  force  Üie  mightj 
noM  of  Johannisberger. 

«A  forfek!"  cried  aU. 

"Treason,  and  a  forfeit!"  cried  the  Margrave  of 
Eudesheimer. 

"A  foifeit  is  safficient  punishment,"  saidthe  Presi- 
dent; ifho,  however,  still  feit  tbe  smarting  effect  of  the 
assault  an  bis  proboscis.  ^'You  must  drink  Oberon^s 
Hom  fnll  of  cbamp^igne,^'  be  continued. 

"Nevcr!"  said  Vivian.  "EnougK  of  Uns;  I  bave 
already  conformed  in  a  degree  wbieb  may  injurionsly 
affect  mj  bealtb,  with  your  barbarous  bumoiu»;  bot 
tbere  is  moderation  even  in  excess;  and  so  if  you  please, 
my  Lord,  your  servant  may  sbow  me  to  my  apartment, 
or  I  sball  again  mount  my  borse/' 

"You  sball  not  leave  this  room,"  said  tbe  President, 
witb  great  firmness. 

"Wbo  sball  prevent  me?"  asked  Vivian. 

"I  will  —  all  will!" 

"Now,  by  beavens!  a  more  insolent  and  inbospitable 
old  ruffian  did  I  never  meet  By  the  wine  you  worsbip, 
if  one  of  you  dare  toucb  me,  you  sball  rue  it  all  yo«r 
bom  4*ys*,  and  as  for  you,  sir,  if  you  advance  one 
Step  towards  me,  I  will  take  tbat  sausage  of  a  nose  of 
yours,  and  burl  you  half  round  your  own  Castle!" 

"Treasop!"  sbouted  all,  and  looked  to  the  cbair. 

"Treason!"  said  enraged  majesty.  The  allusion  to 
the  nose  bad  done  away  witb  all  the  constitutional 
doubts  which  bad  been  sported  so  moderately  at  the 
commencement  of  the  evening. 

"Treason!"  howled  the  President:  "instant  punish- 
ment!" 

"What  punishment?^*  asked  Asmanshausen. 
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"Drown  him  in  tke  new  butt  of  Moselle,"  recom- 
mended  Eudesheimer.  The  Suggestion  was  immediately 
adopted.  Every  one  rose:  ihe  little  Geisenbeim  abeadj 
had  hold  of  Vivian's  Shoulder;  and  Grafenberg,  m- 
stigated  by  the  cowardly  but  malicious  Eudesheim^^ 
was  about  to  seize  him  by  the  neck.  Vivian  took  the 
dwarf  and  hurled  him  at  the  ehandelier,'in  whose  brazen 
chains  the  little  being  got  entangled,  and  there  re- 
mained.  An  unexpeeted  cross-buttocker  floored  the  in- 
eautious  and  unscientific  Grafenberg;  and  following  up 
these  advantages,  Vivian  laid  open  the  skull  of  bis 
prime  enemy ,  the  retreating  Margrave  of  Eudesheimer, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  hom  of  Oberen;  which  flew 
irom  bis  band  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  firom  th« 
force  with  which  it  rebounded  from  the  eraniwm  of  the ' 
enemy.  All  the  rest  were  now  on  the  advance;  but 
giving  a  vigorous  and  unexpeeted  push  to  the  table, 
the  Johannisberger  and  Asmanshausen  were  thrown 
over,  and  the  nose  of  the  former  got  entangled  with  the 
awkward  windings  of  the  Fairy  King's  hörn.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  move,  Vivian  rushed  to  the  door. 
He  escaped,  but  had  not  time  to  secure  the  lock  against 
the  enemy,  for  the  stput  Elector  of  Steinberg  was  too 
quick  for  him.  He  dashed  down  the  stairs  with  extra- 
ordinary  agility;  but  just  as  he  had  gained  the  large 
octagonal  hall,  the  whole  of  bis  late  boon  companions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dwarf  of  Geisenbeim,  who 
was  left  in  the  chandelier,  wete  visible  in  füll  chase. 
Escape  was  impössible,  and  so  Vivian,  followed  by  the 
seven  nobles,  headed  by  their  President,  described  with 
all  possible  rapidity  a  circle  round  the  hall.  He  gave 
himself  up  for  lost;  but  luckily  for  him,  it  never 
curred  to  one  of  bis  pursuers  to  do  anything  \ii^  i 
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their  leader;  and  as,  'therefore,  they  never  dodged 
Vivian,  and  as,  also,  he  was  a  .much  fleeter  nmner 
than  the  fat  President,  whose  pace,  of  conrse,  regalated 
the  progress  of  bis  foUowers,  the  party  might  have 
gone  on  at  this  rate,  until  all  of  Öiem  had  dropped 
from  fatigue,  had  not  the  occurrence  of  a  ludicroos  in- 
cident  prevented  this  consummation. 

The  hall  door  was  suddenly  dashed  open,  and 
Essper  George  rushed  in,  followed  in  fall  chase  hj 
Hunsdrich  and  the  guests  of  the  lodge,  who  were  the 
servants  of  Vivian's  pursuers.  Essper  darted  in  between 
Eudesheimer  and  Markbrunnen,  and  Hunsdrich  and  bis 
friends  following  the  same  tactics  as  their  lords  and 
masters,  witbout  making  any  attempt  to  Surround  and 
hem  in  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  merely  followed  bim 
in  Order;  describing,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  a  lesser 
circle  within  the  etemal  round  of  the  first  party.  It 
was  only  proper  for  the  servants  to  give  their  masters 
the  wall.  In  spite  of  their  very  disagreeable  and 
dangerous  Situation,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Vivian 
refrained  from  laughter,  as  he  met  Essper  regularly 
every  half  minute  at  the  foot  of  the  grea.t  staircase. 
Suddenly,  as  Essper  passed,  he  took  Vivian  by  the 
waist,  and  with  a  single  jerk  placed  bim  on  the  stairs; 
and  then,  with  a  dexterous  dodge,  he  brought  Hunsdrich 
the  porter  and  the  Grand-Duke  in  füll  contact 

"I  have  got  you  at  last,"  said  Hunsdrich,  seizing 
hold  of  bis  Grace  of  Johannisberger  by  the  ears,  and 
mistaking  bim  for  Essper. 

"I  have  got  you  at  last,"  said  bis  master,  grappling, 
as  he  supposed,  with  Vivian.  Both  struggled:  their 
foUowers  pushed  on  with  impetuous  force  —  the  battle 
was  general  —  the  overthrow  universal.     In  a  moment 
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all  were  on  the  ground;  and  if  any  less  inebriated  or 
more  active  individual  attempted  to  rise,  Essper  im- 
mediately  brought  bim  down  witb  a  boar-spear. 

"Give  me  that  large  fisbing-net,"  said  Essper  to 
Vivian,  "^uick,  quick." 

Vivian  puUed  down  a  large  coarse  net,  wbicb 
covered  nearly  ß.ve  sides  of  tbe  room.  It  was  im- 
mediately  unfolded,  and  spread  over  tbe  fallen  crew. 
To  fasten  it  down  witb  balf  a  dozen  boar-spears,  wbicb 
tbey  drove  into  tbe  floor,  was  tbe  work  of  a  moment. 
Essper  bad  one  pull  at  tbe  proboscis  of  tbe  Grand- 
Duke  of  Jobannisberger  before  be  burried  Vivian  away; 
and  in  ten  minutes  tbey  were  again  on  tbeir  borses' 
baeks,  and  galloping  tbrougb  tbe  star-lit  wood. 


CHAPTEK  n. 

It  is  tbe  bour  before  tbe  labouring  bee  bas  left  bis 
golden  bive;  not  yet  tbe  blooming  day  buds  in  tbe 
blusbing  East;  not  yet  bas  tbe  victorious  Lucifer  cbased 
from  tbe  early  sky  tbe  fainting  splendour  of  tbe  stars 
of  nigbt.  All  is  silent,  save  tbe  ligbt  breatb  of  mom 
waking  tbe  slumbering  leaves.  Even  now  a  golden 
streak  breaks  over  tbe  grey  mountains.  Hark  to  sbrill 
cbanticleer!  As  tbe  cock  crows,  tbe  owl  ceases.  Hark 
to  sbrill  chanticleer's  featbered  rival!  tbe  mounting  lark 
Springs  from  tbe  sullen  eartb,  and  welcomes  witb  bis 
bymn  tbe  Coming  day.  Tbe  golden  streak  bas  expanded 
into  a  crimson  crescent,  and  rays  of  living  fire  flame 
over  tbe  rose-enamelled  East.  Man  rises  sooner  tha*» 
tbe  sun ;  and  already  sound  tbe  wbistle  of  the  plc 
man,  tbe  song  of  tbe  mower,  and  tbe  foig^  oi  \S^ 
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—  and  hark  to  the  bügle  of  the  bunter,  and  ihe  baybi^ 
of  bis  deep-moutbed  bound.  Tbe  sun  is  up  —  the 
generating  sun!  and  temple,  and  tower,  and  tree;  the 
massy  wood,  and  tbe  broad  field,  and  tbe  distant  bill, 
burst  into  sudden  ligbt  —  quickly  upcurled  is  tbe  dosky 
mist  from  tbe  sbining  river  —  quickly  is  the  cold  dew 
drunk  from  tbe  raised  beads  of  tbe  drooping  flowers! 

A  canter,  by  a  somewbat  clearer  ligbt  than  the  one 
whicb  bad  so  unfortunately  guided  bimself  and  bis  com- 
panion  to  tbe  Palace  of  the  Wines,  soon  carried  them 
again  to  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  and  at  this  minute  they 
are  emerging  on  tbe  piain  from  yonder  dark  wood. 

"By  heavens!  Essper,  I  cannot  reach  the  town 
this  moming.  Was  ever  anything  more  unfortunate. 
A  curse  on  those  drunken  fools^  Wbat  with  no  rest, 
and  no  solid  refreshment,  and  the  rivers  of  hock  that 
are  flowing  within  me,  and  the  infernal  exertion  of 
nmning  round  that  vile  hall,  I  feel  fairly  exhausted, 
and  could  at  this  moment  fall  from  my  saddle.  See 
you  no  babitation,  my  good  fellow,  where  there  might 
be  a  Chance  of  a  breakfast  and  a  few  bours'  rest?  We 
are  now  well  out  of  the  forest  —  Oh!  surely  there  is 
smoke  from  behind  those  pines  —  some  good  wife,  I 
trust,  is  by  her  chimney  comer." 

"If  my  sense  be  not  destroyed  by  tbe  fumes  of  that 
muUed  Geisenbeim,  whicb  still  baunts  me,  I  could 
swear  that  tbe  smoke  is  the  soul  of  a  buming  weed." 

"A  truce  to  your  jokes,  good  Essper,  I  really  am 
very  ill.  A  year  ago  I  could  have  laughed  at  our  mis- 
fortunes,  but  now  it  is  very  diflPerent;  and,  by  heavens, 
I  must  have  breakfast!  so  stir  —  exert  yourself,  and 
although  I  die  for  it,  let  us  canter  up  to  Üie  smoke." 

"No,  dear  master,   I  will  ride  on  before.     Do  you 
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foUow  gently,  and  if  there  be  a  pigeon  in  the  pot  in 
all  Germany,  I  swear  by  the  patron  saint  of  every 
village  for  fifty  miles  round,  provided  they  be  not 
beretics,  that  you  shall  taste  of  its  breast-bone  tiiis 
moming." 

The  smoke  did  issue  from  a  cbimney,  but  the  door 
of  the  cottage  was  shut. 

"Hilloa,  within!"  shouted  Essper;  "who  shuts  the 
sun  out  on  a  September  moming?" 

The  door  was  at  length  slowly  opened,  and  a  most 
ill-favoured  and  inhospitable-looldng  dame  demanded, 
in  a  fiuUen  voice,  "What's  your  will?" 

"You  pretty  creature!"  said  Essper,  who  was  still 
a  little  tipsy. 

The  door  would  have  been  shut  in  his  face  had  not 
he  darted  into  the  house  before  the  woman  was  aware. 

**Truly,  a  neat  and  pleasant  dwelling!  and  you 
would  have  no  objection,  I  guess,  to  give  a  handsome 
young  gentleman  some  little  sop  of  something  just  to 
remind  him,  you  know,  that  it  isn'f  dinner-time." 

"We  give  no  sops  here;  what  do  you  take  us  for? 
and  so,  my  handsome  young  gentleman,  be  oflP,  or  I 
shall  call  the  good  man." 

"Why,  I  am  not  the  handsome  young  gentleman, 
'that  is  my  master!  who,  if  he  were  not  half-starved  to 
death,  would  fall  in  love  with  you  at  first  sight." 

"Your  master  —  is  he  in  the  carriage?" 

"Carriage!  no  —  on  horseback." 

"Travellers?" 

"To  be  sure,  dear  dame;  travellers  true." 

"Travellers  true,  without  luggage,  and  at  Üoß  tf 
of  mom!    Methinks,  by  your  looks,  queox  MVor«^ 
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you  are  travellers  whom  it  may  be  wise  for  an  honest 
woman  not  to  meet." 

"What!  some  people  have  an  objection,  then,  tö  a 
forty  kreüzer  piece  on  a  sunny  moming?" 

So  saying,  Essper,  in  a  careless  manner,  tossed  a 
broad  piece  in  the  air,  and  made  it  ring  on  a  fellow 
coin,  as  be  caugbt  it  in  the  pabn  of  bis  band  wben  it 
descended. 

"Is  tbat  your  master?"  asked  tbe  woman. 

'^Ay,  is  it!  and  tbe  prettiest  piece  of  flesb  I  have 
Seen  tbis  montb,  except  yourself." 

"Well!  if  tbe  gentleman  likes  bread  be  can  sit 
down  bere,"  said  tbe  woman,  pointing  to  a  bencb,  and 
tbrowing  a  sour  black  loaf  upon  tbe  table. 

"Now,  sir!"  said  Essper,  wiping  tbe  bench  witb 
great  care,  "lie  you  bere  and  rest  yourself.  I  bave 
known  a  marsbal  sleep  upon  a  barder  sofa.  Breakfast 
will  be  ready  immediately." 

"If  you  cannot  eat  wbat  ypu  bav^,  you  may  ride 
wbere  you  can  find  better  cbeer." 

"Wbat  is  bread  for  a  traveller's  breakfast?  Büt  I 
dare  say  my  Lord  will  be  contented  —  young  men 
are  so  easily  pleased  wben  tbere  is  a  pretty  girl  in  tbe 
case  —  you  know  tbat,  you  wencb!  you  do,  you  little 
bussy,  you  are  taking  advantage  of  it." 

Sometbing  like  a  smile  lit  up  tbe  fa6e  of  tbe  sullen 
woman  wben  sbe  said,  "Tbere  may  be  an  egg  in  tbe 
bouse,  but  I  don't  know." 

"But  you  will  soon,  you  dear  creaturel  Wbat  a 
pretty  foot!"  bawled  Essper  after  ber,  as  sbe  left  tbe 
room.  "Now  confound  tbis  old  bag,  if  tbere  be  not 
meat  about  tbis  bouse,  may  I  keep  my  moutb  sbut  at 
our  next  dinner.     Wbat's  tbat  in  tbe  comer?   a  boar's 
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tusk!  Ay,  ay!  a  huntsman's  cottage;  and  when  lived 
a  huntsman  on  black  bread  before!  Ob!  bless  your 
brigbt  eyes  for  tbese  eggs,  and  tbis  basin  of  new 
milk." 

So  saying,  Essper  took  tbem  out  of  ber  band,  and 
placed  tbem  before  Vivian. 

"I  was  saying  to  myself,  my  pretty  girl,''when  you 
were  out  of  tbe  room,  *  Essper  George,  good  cbeer,  say 
tby  prayers,  and  never  despair;  come  wbat  may,  you  will 
fall  among  friends  at  last,  and  bow  do  you  know  tbat 
your  dream  mayn't  come  true  after  all?  Didn't  you 
dream  tbat  you  breakfasted  in  tbe  montb  of  September 
witb  a  genteel  young  woman  witb  gold  ear-rings?  and 
is  not  sbe  standing  before  you  now?  and  did  not  sbe 
do  everytbing  in  tbe  world  to  make  you  comfortable? 
Did  not  sbe  give  you  milk  and  eggs,  and  wben  yoti 
complained  tbat  you  and  meat  bad  been  but  slack 
fipiends  of  late,  did  not  sbe  open  ber  own  closet,  and 
give  you  as  fine  a  piece  of  bunting  beef  as  was  ever 
set  before  a  Jagd  Junker?'" 

"I  tbink  you  will  tum  me  into  a  inn-keeper's  wife 
at  last,"  Said  tbe  dame,  ber  stem  features  relaxing  into 
a  smile;  and  wbile  sbe  spoke  sbe  advanced  to  tbe 
great  closet,  Essper  George  foUowing  ber,  Walking  on 
bis  toes,  lolling  out  bis  enormous  tongue,  and  stroking 
bis  mock  pauncb.  As  sbe  opened  it  be  jumped  upon 
a  cbair,  and  bad  examined  every  sbelf  in  less  time 
tban  a  pistol  could  flasb.  "Wbite  bread!  fit  for  a 
countess.  Salt!  wortby  of  Poland.  Boar's  beadü  no 
better  at  Troyes:  and  bunting  beefü!  my  dream  is 
true!"  and  be  bore  in  triumpb  to  Vivian,  who  w«" 
nearly  asleep,  tbe  ample  round  of  salt  and  pid 
beef,  well  stuffed  witb  all  kindö  of  savoty  Ivscb^» 
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It  was  nearly  an  honr  before  noon  ere  the  travellfin 
had  remonnted.  Their  road  again  entered  the  eiaoaaöxa 
forest  which  they  had  been  skirting  for  the  last  two 
days.  The  huntsmen  were  abroad;  and  the  fine 
weather,  bis  good  meal,  and  seasonable  rest^  asd  the 
inspiritmg  soiinds  of  the  bugle,  made  Viviaa  feel  re- 
covered  from  bis  late  fatigues. 

^'That  must  be  a  tme-hearted  huntsman,  Essper, 
by  the  sound  of  bis  bügle.  I  never  heard  one>played 
with  more  spirit.  Hark!  how  fine  it  dies  away  in  the 
wood  —  fainter  and  fainter,  yet  how  clear!  It  must 
be  now  half  a  mile  distant/' 

"I  hear  nothing  so  wonderfnl,"  said  Essper,  ptttting 
the  two  middle  fingers  of  bis  right  band  before  bis 
mouth,  and  sounding  a  note  so  clear  and  beautifirl,  so 
exactly  imitative  of  the  fall  which  Vivian  had  neticed 
and  admired,  that  for  a  moment  he  imagined  that  the 
buntsman  was  at  bis  elbow. 

"Thou  art  a  eunning  knave!  —  do  it  again."  Tbis 
time  Essper  made  the  very  wood  echo.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  horseman  golloped  up.  He  was  as  spruce  a 
cavalier  as  ever  pricked  gay  steed  on  the  pliant  grass. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  green  military  uniform,  and  a 
small  gilt  bügle  hung  down  bis  side.  His  spear  told 
them  tbat  he  was  hunting  the  wild  boar.  When  he  saw 
Vivian  and  Essper  he  suddenly  puUed  up  his  horse, 
and  seemed  very  much  astonished.     . 

**I  thought  that  his  Highness  had  been  here,"  said 
the  buntsman. 

"No  one  has  passed  us,  sir,"  said  Vivian. 

*'I  could  have  swom  that  his  bügle  sounded  from 
tbis  very  spot,"  said  the  buntsman.  "My  ear  seldom 
deceives  me." 
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"We  heard  a  bügle  to  the  right,  sir,"  said  Essper. 

"Thanks,  my  &iend,^^  and  the  huntsman  was  about 
to  gallop  off. 

"May  I  ask  the  name  of  his  Highness,"  saidYiyian. 
"We  are  strangers  in  this  country." 

"That  ipay  certainly  account  for  your  ignorance," 
said  the  huntsman;  "bat  no  one  who  lives  in  this  land 
can  be  unacquainted  with  his  Serene  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Little  Lilliput,  my  illustrious  master.  I  have 
tlie  honour,"  continued  the  huntsman,  " of  being  Jagd  . 
Junker,  or  Gentilhomme  de  la  Chasse  to  his  Serene 
Highness." 

"'Tis  an  office  of  great  dignity,"  said  Vivian,  "and 
one  that  I  have  no  doubt  you  most  admirably  perform; 
I  will  not  stop  you,  sir,  to  admire  your  horse." 

The  huntsman  bowed  very  courteously,  and  gal- 
loped  o£P. 

"You  see,  sir,"  said  Essper  George,  "that  my  bügle 
has  deceived  even  the  Jagd  Junker,  or  Gentilhomme 
de  la  Chasse  of  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Little  Lilliput  himself ; "  so  saying,  Essper  again  sounded 
bis  instrument. 

"A  joke  may  be  carried  too  far,  my  good  fellow," 
said  Vivian.  "A  true  huntsman,  like  myself,  must  not 
spoil  a  brother's  sport.     So  silence  your  bügle."     ' 

Now  again  galloped  up  the  Jagd  Junker,  or  Gen- 
tilhomme de  la  Chasse  of  his  Serene  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Little  Lilliput.  He  pulled  up  his  horse  again, 
apparently  as  much  astounded  as  ever. 

"I  thought  that  his  Highness  had  been  here,"  said 
the  huntsman. 

"No  one  has  passed  us,"  said  Vivian. 

" We  heard  a  bügle  to  the  right,"  saidEfts^etQ^^c»? 

Vivian  Grcy.  If.  ^ 
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"I  am  afraid  Iiis  Serene  Higliness  must  be  in  dis- 
tress. The  whole  suite  are  oflP  tibe  scent  It  must  h&ye 
been  bis  bügle,  for  tbe  regulations  of  tbis  forest  are  so 
strict,  tbat  no  one  dare  sound  a  blast  bat  bis  Serene 
Higbness."     Away  galloped  tbe  buntsmanJ 

"Next  time  I  must  give  you  up,  Essper,"  said 
Vivian. 

"One  more  blast,  good  master!"  begged  Essper,  in 
a  supplicating  voice.  "Tbis  time  to  tbe  left  —  tbe 
cohfusion  will  be  tben  complete." 

"I  command  you  not,"  and  so  tbey  rode  on  in 
silence.  But  it  was  one  of  tbose  days  wben  Essper 
could  neither  be  silent  nor  subdued.  Greatly  annoyed 
at  not  being  pennitted  to  play  bis  bügle,  he  amused 
bimself,  imitating  tbe  peculiar  sound  of  every  animal 
tbat  bt3  met.  A  young  fawn  and  various  birds  abeady 
followed  bim;  and  even  a  squirrel  bad  percbed  on  bis 
borse's  neck.  And  now  they  came  to  a  small  farm- 
bouse  which  was  situated  in  the  forest.  Tbe  yard  here 
oflPered  great  amusement  to  Essper.  He  neighed,  and 
half  a  dozen  horses'  beads  immediately  appeared  over 
tbe  bedge  *,  anotber  neigh,  and  tbey  were  following  bim 
in  tbe  road.  A  dog  rusbed  oiit  to  seize  the  dangerous 
stranger,  and  recover  bis  cbarge;  but  Essper  gave  an 
amicable  bark,  and  in  a  second  the  dog  was  jumping 
by  bis  side,  and  engaged  in  earnest  and  friendly  con- 
versation.  A  loud  and  continued  grünt  soon  brought 
out  the  pigs;  and  meeting  three  or  four  cows  returning 
home,  a  few  lowing  sounds  soon  seduced  them  from 
keeping  their  appointment  with  the  dairy-maid.  A  stu- 
pid jäckass,  who  stared  with  astonishment  at  the  pro- 
cession,  was  saluted  with  a  lusty  bray,  which  imme- 
diately induced  bim  to  swell  the  ranks;   and  as  Essper 
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passed  the  poultry-yard,  he  so  deceitftilly  informed  its 
inhabitants  that  they  were  about  to  be  fed,  that  broods 
of  ducke  and  cbickens  were  immediately  after  bim. 
The  carefiil  bens  were  terribly  alarmed  at  the  danger 
which  their  offspring  incurred  from  the  beels  and  hoofs 
of  the  quadrupeds;  but  while  they  were  in  doubt  and 
despair,  a  whole  flock  of  stately  geese  issued  in  solemn 
pomp  from  another  gate  of  the  farm-yard,  and  com- 
menced  a  cackling  conversation  with  the  delighted 
Essper.  So  contagious  is  the  force  of  example,  and  so 
great  was  the  confidence  which  the  bens  plaiced  in 
these  pompous  geese,  who  were  not  the  first  fools  whose 
solemn  air  has  deceived  a  few  old  females,  that  as  soon 
as  they  perceived  them  in  the  train  of  the  horseman, 
they  also  trotted  up  to  pay  their  respects  at  bis-  lev^e. 

But  it  was  not  a  moment  for  mirth;  for  rushing 
down  the  road  with  awfdl  strides  appeared  two  sturdy 
and  enraged  husbandmen,  one  armed^with  a  pike,  and 
the  other  with  a  pitchfork,  and  accompanied  by  a 
frantic  female,  who  never  for  a  moment  ceased  halloo- 
ing  "Murder,  rape,  and  fire!*'  everything  but  "theft." 

"Now,  Essper,  here's  a  pretty  scrape!" 

"Stop,  you  rascals!"  hallooed  Adolph,  the  herds- 
man. 

"Stop,   you  gang  of  thieves!"'  hallooed  Wilhelm,  . 
the  ploughman. 

"Stop,  you  bloody  murderers!"  shrieked  Phillippa, 
the  indignant  mistress  of.the  dairy  and  the  poultry- 
yard. 

"Stop,  you  villains!"  hallooed  all  three.  The  vil- 
lains  certainly  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  and  in  half 
a  second  the  enraged  household  of  the  forest  farmc 
would  have  seized  on  Essper  George-,  W\.  y^X.  %^»  ^ 

^* 
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crisis  he  nttered  lond  soimds  in  the  respectiTe  language 
of  eveiy  bird  and  beast  about  him ;  and  snddenlj  they 
all  tnmed  round,  and  counter-marched.  Away  mahed 
the  terrified  Adolph,  the  herdsman,  while  one  of  bis 
own  cows  was  on  his  back.  Still  qnicker  scampeied 
off  the  scared  Wilhelm,  the  ploughman,  while  one  of 
his  own  steeds  kicked  him  in  his  rear.  Qnicker  than 
all  these,  shouting,  screaming,  shrleking,  dashed  back 
the  unhappj  mistress  of  the  hen-roost,  with  all  her  sab» 
jects  crowding  about  her;  some  on  her  elbow,  some  ön 
her  head,  her  lace  cap  destroyed,  her  whole  dress  dis- 
ordered.  The^movements  of  the  crowd  were  so  quick 
that  they  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

"A  trophy!"  called  out  Essper,  as  he  jumped  off 
his  horse,  and  picked  up  the  pike  of  Adolph,  the 
herdsman. 

"A  boar-spear,  or  I  am  no  huntsman,"  said  Vivian 
—  "give  it  me  a  moment!"  He  threw  it  up  into  the 
air,  caught  it  with  ease,  poised  it  with  the  practised 
skill  of  one  well  used  to  handle  the  weapon,  and  with 
the  same  delight  imprinted  on  his  countenance  as  greets 
the  sight  of  an  old  friend. 

"This  forest,  Essper,  and  thife  spear,  make  me  re- 
member  days  when  I  was  vain  enough  to  think  that  I 
had  been  sufficiently  visited  with  sorrow.  Ah!  little 
did  I  then  know  of  human  misery,  although  I  imagined 
I  had  suffered  so  much!" 

As  he  spoke,  the  sounds  of  a  man  in  distress  were 
heard  from  the  right  side  of  the  road. 

"Who  calls?"  eried  Essper;  a  shout  was  the  only 
answer.  There  was  no  path,  but  the  underwood  was 
low,  and  Vivian  took  his  horse,  an  old  forester,  across 
it  with  ease.     Essper's  jibbed.     Vivian  found  himself 
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in  a  small  green  glade  of  abont  thirty  feet  Square.  It 
was  thickly  surrounded  with  lofty  trees,  save  at  the 
point  where  he  had  entered;  and  at  the  farthest  comer 
of  it,  near  some  grej  rocks,  a  huntsman  was  engaged 
in  a  desperate  contest  with  a  wild  boar. 

The  hnntsman  was  on  his  right  knee,  and  held  his 
spear  with  both  hands  at  the  fdrious  beast.  It  was  an 
animal  of  extraordinary  size  and  power.  Its  eyes 
glittered  like  fire.  On  the  turf  to  its  right  a  small 
grey  mastiiff,  of  powerfiil  make,  lay  on  its  back,  bleed- 
ing  profusely,  with  its  body  ripped  open.  Another 
dog,  a  fawn-coloured  bitch,  had  seized  on  the  left  ear 
of  the  beast;  but  the  under-tusk  of  the  boar,  which  was 
nearly  a  foot  long,  had  penetrated  the  courageous  dog, 
and  the  poor  creature  writhed  in  agony,  even  while  it 
attempted  to  wreak  its  revenge  upon  its  enemy.  The 
huntsman  was  nearly  exhausted.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  courage  of  the  fawn-coloured  dog,  which,  clinging 
to  the  boar,  prevented  it  making  a  fiill  dash  at  the 
man,  he  must  have  been  instantly  gored.  Vivian  was 
off  his  horse  in  a  minute,  which,  frightened  at  the  sight 
of  the  wild  boar,  dashed  again  over  the  hedge. 

"Keep  firm,  sir!"  said  he,  "do  not  move.  I  will 
amuse  him  behind,  and  make  him  turn." 

A  graze  of  Vivian's  spear  on  its  back,  though  it 
did  not  materially  injure  the  beast,  for  there  the  boar 
is  nearly  invulnerable,  annoyed  it;  and  dashing  off  the 
fawn-coloured  dog  with  great  force,  it  turned  on  its 
new  assailant.  Now  there  are  only  two  places  in 
which  the  wild  boar  can  be  assailed  with  any  effect; 
and  these  are  just  between  the  eyes  and  between  the 
Shoulders.  Great  caution,  however,  is  neoessary  v* 
aiming  these  bJows,    for  the  boar  is  -verj  .  «Ai^ 
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transfilxing  the  weapon  on  bis  snout  or  bis  tnsks;  and 
if  once  70a  miss,  particularly  if  70a  are  not  assisted 
by  dogs,  wbicb  Vivian  was  not,  'tis  all  over  with  you; 
for  tbe  enraged  animal  nisbes  in  like  ligbtning,  and 
gored  you  must  be. 

But  Vivian  was  fresb  and  cool.  Tbe  animal 
suddenly  stood  still,  and  eyed  its  new  enemy.  Vivian 
was  qniet,  for  be  bad  no  objection  to  give  tbe  beast 
an  opportunity  of  retreating  to  its  den.  But  retreat 
was  not  its  object  —  it  suddenly  darted  at  tbe  hunts- 
man,  wbo,  bowever,  was  not  oS  biö  guard,  tbougb 
ünable,  from  a  sligbt  wound  in  bis  knee,  to  rise.  Vivian 
again  annoyed  tbe  boar  at  tbe  rear,  and  tbe  animal 
soon  retumed  to  bim.  He  made  a  feint,  as  if  be  were 
about  to  strike  bis  pike  between  its  eyes.  Tbe  boar 
not  feeling  a  wound,  wbicb  bad  not  been  inflicted,  and 
very  irritated,  rusbed  at  bim,  and  be  buried  bis  spear 
a  foot  deep  between  its  sboulders.  Tbe  beast  made 
one  fearfiil  struggle,  and  tben  feil  down  quite  dead. 
Tbe  fawn-coloured  bitcb,  tbougb  terribly  wounded, 
gave  a  loud  bark;  and  even  tbe  other  dog,  wbicb 
Vivian  tbougbt  bad  been  long  dead,  testified  its 
triumpbant  joy  by  an  almost  inarticulate  groan.  *  As 
soon  as  be  was  convinced  tbat  tbe  boar  was  really 
deadi  Vivian  bastened  to  tbe  buntsman,  and  expressed 
bis  bope  tbat  be  was  not  seriously  burt. 

"A  trifle,  wbicb  our  surgeon,  wbo  is  used  to  tbese 
affairs,  will  quickly  eure. —  Sir!  we  owe  you  our  life!" 
Said  tbe  buntsman,  witb  great  dignity,  as  Vivian  as- 
sisted bim  in  rising  from  tbe  ground.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  of  distinguisbed  appearance;  but  bis  dress,  wbicb 
was  tbe  usual  bunting  costume  of  a  German  nobleman, 
did  not  indicate  bis  quality. 
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"Sir,  we  owe  you  our  life!"  repeated  the  stranger; 
^^üye  minutes  more,  and  our  son  must  have  reigned  in 
Little  Jiilliput." 

"I  have  the  honour,  then,  of  addressing  your 
Serene  Highness.  Far  from  being  'indebted  to  me, 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  apologise  for  having  so  uhcere- 
moniously  joined  your  sport." 

"Nonsense,  man!  We  have  killed  in  our  time  to'o 
many  of  these  gentry  to  be  ashamed  of  owiiing  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  you,  one  of  them  vould  at  last 
have  revenged  the  species.  But  many  as  are  the  boars 
that  we  have  killed  or  eaten,  we  never  saw  a  mpre 
fdrious  or  powerful  animal  than  the  present.  Why,  . 
sir,  you  must  be  one  of  the  best  hands  at  the  spear  in 
all  Christendom!" 

"Indifferently  good,  your  Highness:  your  Highness 
forgets  that  the  animal  was  already  exhausted  by  your 
assault." 

"Why,  there  is  something  in  that;  but  it  was  neatly 
done,  man  —  it  was  neatly  done.  —  You  are  fond  of 
the  Sport,  we  think?" 

"I  have  had  some  practice,  but  illness  has  so 
weakened  me  that  I  have  given  pip  the  forest." 

"Pity!  and  on  a  second  examination,  we  observe 
that  you  are  no  hunter.  This  coat  is  not  for  the  free 
forest;  but  how  came  you  by  the  pike?" 

"I  am  travelling  to  the  next  post  town,  to  which 
I  havö  sent  on  my  luggage.  I  am  getting  fast  to  the 
south;  and  as  for  this  pike,  my  servant  got  it  this 
morning  from  some  peasant  in  a  brawl,  and  was 
showing  it  to  me  when  I  heard  your  Highness  calL 
I  really  think  now  that  Providence  must  have  ser* 
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I  certainly  cbnld  not  have  done  70U  much  servioe  with 
my  riding  whip.  —  Hilloa!  Essper,  where  are  you?" 

"Here,  noble  sir!  here,  here  —  why  what  have 
you  got  there?  The  horses  have  jibbed,  and  will  not 
8tir  —  I  pan  stay  no  longer  —  they  may  go  to  the 
devill"  so  saying,  Vivian's  valet  dashed  over  the 
nnderwood,  and  leaped  at  the  foot  of  the  Prince. 

"In  God's  name,  is  this  thy  servant?"  asked  his 
Highness. 

"In  good  faith,  am  1"  said  Essper;  *^his  valet,  his 
Cook,  and  his  secretary,  all  in  one;  and  also  his  Jagd 
Junker,  or  Gentilhomme  de  la  Chasse  —  as  a  pnppy 
with  a  bügle  hom  told  me  this  moming." 

"A  very  merry  knave!"  said  the  Prince;  "änd 
talking  of  a  puppy  with  a  bügle  hom  reminds  us  how 
unaccountably  we  have  been  deserted  to-day  by  a  suite 
that  never  yet  were  wanting.  We  are  indeed  astonished, 
Our  bügle,  we  fear,  has  tumed  traitor."  So  saying, 
the  Prince  executed  a  blast  with  great  skill,  which 
Vivian  immediately  recognised  as  the  one  which  Essper 
George  had  imitated. 

"And  now,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Prince,  "we 
cannot  hear  of  your  passing  through  our  land,  without 
visiting  our  good  Castle.  We  would  that  we  could 
better  testify  the  Obligation  that  we  feel  under  to  you 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  offer  of  an  hospitality 
which  all  gentlemen,  by  right,  can  command.  But 
your  presence  would,  indeed,  give  us  sincere  pleasure. 
You  must  not  refiise  us.  Your  looks,  as  well  as  your 
prowess,  prove  your  blood;  and  we  are  quite  sure  no 
cloth-merchanf  s  order  will  suffer  by  your  not  hurrying 
to  your  proposed  point  of  destination.  We  are  not 
wrong,  we  think,  —  though  your  accent  is  good,  —  in 
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ßupposing  that  we  are  conversing  with  an  English 
gentleman.     But  here  they  come." 

As  he  spoke,  three  or  four  horsemen,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  the  joung  hantsman  whom  the  travellers 
had  met  in  the  moming,  sprang  into  the  glade. 

"Why,  Artielm!"  said  the  Prince,  "when  before 
was  the  Jagd  Junker's  ear  so  bad  that  he  could  not 
discover  his  master's  bügle,  even  though  the  wind  were 
against  him?" 

"In  truth,  your  Highness,  we  have  heard  bugles 
enough  this  moming.  Who  is  violating  the  forest  laws, 
we  know  not;  but  that  another  bügle  is  sounding  and 
played  —  St.  Hubert  forgive  me  for  saying  so  —  with 
as  great  skill  as  your  Highness',  is  certain.  Myself, 
Von  Neuwied,  and  Lintz,  have*been  galloping  over 
the  whole  forest.  The  rest,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  up 
directly."     The  Jagd  Junker  blew  his  own  bügle. 

In  the  course  of  five  minutes,  about  twenty  other 
horsemen,  all  dressed  in  the  same  uniform,  had  arrived; 
all  complaining  of  their  wild  chases  after  the  Prince  in 
every  other  part  of  the  forest 

"It  must  be  the  Wild  Huntsman  himself!"  swore 
an  old  hand.  This  Solution  of  the  mystery  satis- 
£ed  all. 

"Well,  well!"  said  the  Prince;  "whoever  it  may 
be,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  presence  of  this 
gentleman,  you  must  have  changed  your  green  jackets 
for  mouming  coats,  and  our  bügle  would  have  sounded 
no  more  in  the  forest  of  our  fathers.  Here,  Amelm!  — 
cut  up  the  beast,  —  and  remember  that  the  left 
Shoulder  is  the  quarter  of  honour,  and  belongs  to  thii^ 
stranger,  not  less  hönoured  because  unknown." 

All  present  took  off  their  caps  andTüo^^äi  Xö'NIytä 
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who  took  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  Prince  who 
he  was. 

"And  now,"  continued  bis  Highness,  "Mr.  Grey 
will  accompany  us  to  our  Castle;  —  nay,  sir,  we  can 
take  no  refiisal.  We  will  send  on  to  the  town  for  yonr 
luggage.  Arnelm,  do  you  look  to  this!  —  And  honest 
friend!"  said  the  Prince,  tuming  to  Essper  George,  — 
"we  commend  you  to  the  special  care  of  our  friend 
Von  Neuwied,  —  and  so,  gentlemen,  with  stout  hearts 
and  spurs  to  your  steeds  —  to  the  Castle!" 


CHAPTER  m. 

The  cavalcade  pfroceeded  for  some  time  at  a  brisk 
but  irregulär  pace,  until  they  arrived  at  a  less  wild 
and  wooded  part  of  the  forest.  The  Prince  of  Little 
Lilliput  r^ined  in  bis  steed  as  he  entered  a  broad 
avenue  of  purple  beeches,  at  the  end  of  which,  though 
at  a  considerable  distance,  Vivian  perceived  the  towers 
and  turrets  of  a  Gothic  edifice  glittering  in  the 
sunshine. 

"Welcome  to  Turriparva!"  said  bis  Highness. 

"I  assure  your  Highness,"  said  Vivian,  "that  I 
view  with  no  unpleasant  feeling  the  prospect  of  a 
reception  in  any  civilised  mansion;  for  to  say  the 
truth,  for  the  last  eight-and -forty  bours,  Fortune  has 
not  favoured  me  either  in  my  researches  after  a  bed, 
or  that  whick  some  think  still  more  important  than 
repose." 

"Is  it  so?"  said  the  Prince;  "wby,  we  should  have 
thou^bt  by  your  home  thrust  this  moming,  that  you 
were  as  fresh  as  the  early  lark.     In  good  faith,    it 
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was  a  pretty  stroke!     And  whence  come  you,  then, 
good  sir?" 

"Know  you  a  most  insane  and  drunken  idiot,  who 
styles  himself  ihe  Grand-Duke  of  Johannisberger?" 

"No,  no!"  Said  tlie  Prince,  staring  in  Vivian's  face 
very  eamestly,  and  then  laughing.  "And  you  have 
actually  fallen  among  tliat  mad  crew.  A  most  ex- 
cellent  ad  venture!  Arnelm!  why,.  man,  where  art  thou? 
ride  up!  Behold  in  the  person  of  this  gentleman  a 
new  victim  to  the  overwhelming  hospitality  of  our 
uncle  of  the  Wines.  And  did  they  confer  a  title  bn 
you  on  the  spot?  Say,  art  thou  Elector,  or  Palsgrave, 
or  Baron;  or,  failing  in  thy  devoirs,  as  once  did  our 
good  Cousin  Arnelm,  confess  that  thou  wert  ordained 
with  becoming  reverence,  the  Archprimate  of  Puddie- 
drink. Eh!  Arnelm,  is  not  that  the  style  thou  bearest 
at  the  Palace  of  the  Wines?" 

"So  it  would  seem,  your  Highness.  I  think  the 
title  was  conferred  on^  me  the  same  night  that  your 
Highness  mistook  the  Grand -Duke's  proboscis  for 
Oberon's  Hom,  and  committed  treason  not  yet  par- 
doned." 

"Good!  good!  thou  hast  us  there.  Truly  a  good 
memory  is  often  as  ready  a  friend  as  a  sharp  wit  Wit 
is  not  thy  streng  point,  friend  Arnelm;  and  yet  it  is 
Strange,  that  in  the  sharp  encounter  of  ready  tongues 
and  idle  logomachies,  thou  hast  sometimes  the  ad- 
vantage.  But,  nevertheless ,  rest  assured,  good  cousin 
Arnelm,  that  wit  is  not  thy  strong  point." 

'    "It  is  well  for  me  that  all  are  not  of  the 
opinion  as  your  Serene  Highness,"    said   ihe; 
Jagd  Junker,  somewhat  nettled;  for  he  prided. 
on  his  repartees. 
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The  Prince  was  mncli  diverted  with  Vivian'» 
accoont  of  his  last  nighfs  adventure;  and  onr  hero 
leamt  £rom  his  Highness,  that  his  late  host  was  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  consin  of  the  Prince  of  Little 
LiÜiput,  an  old  German  Baron,  who  passed  his  time 
with  some  neighbours  of  congenial  temperament,  in 
hunting  the  wild  boar  in  the  moming,  and  specolating 
on  the  flavours  of  the  fine  Rhenish  wines  dnring  the 
rest  of  the  day.  "He  and  his  companions,"  continned 
the  Prince,  "will  enable  yon  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
G-erman  nobility  half  a  Century  ago.  The  debanch 
of  last  night  was  the  nsual  carouse  which  crowned  the 
exploits  of  each  day  when  we  were  a  boy.  The  revp- 
lution  has  rendered  all  these  customs  obsolete.  Wonld 
that  it  had  not  sent  some  other  things  equally  out  of 
fashion!" 

At  this  moment  the  Prince  sounded  his  bügle,  and 
the  gates  of  the  Castle,  which  were  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  distant,  were  immediately  thrown  open. 
The  whole  cavalcade  set  spurs  to  their  steeds,  and 
dashed  at  fiill  gallop  over  the  hoUow-sounding  draw- 
bridge,  into  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle.  A  crowd  of 
serving-men,  in  green  liveries,  instantly  appeared;  and 
Arnelm  and  Von  Neuwied,  jumping  from  their  saddles, 
respectively  held  the  stirrup  and  the  bridle  of  the 
Prince  as  he  dismounted. 

"Where  is  Master  Rodolph?"  asked  his  Highness, 
with  a  loud  voice. 

"So  please  your  Serene  Highness,  I  am  here!" 
answered  a  very  thin  treble;  and,  bustling  through  the 
surrounding  crowd,  came  forward  the  owner  of  the 
voice.  Master  Rodolph  was  not  much  above  ^yq  feet 
hj^h,    but  he  was  nearly  as  broad  as  he  was  long. 
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Though  more  than,  middle-aged,  an  almost  infantile 
,gmile  played  upon  tis  broad  fair  face;  to  which  his 
small  tum-up  nose,  large  green  goggle  eyes,  and  un- 
meaning  mouth,  gave  no  expression.  His  long  hair 
hang  over  liis  Shoulders,  the  flaxen  locks  in  some 
places  maturing  into  grey.  In  compliance  with  the 
taste  of  his  master,  this  mögt  unsportsman-like-looking 
Steward  was  clad  in  a  green  jerkin,  on  the  right  arm 
of  wjbich  was  embroidered  a  giant's  head  —  Üie  crest 
of'the  Little  Lilliputs. 

"Truly,  Rodolph,  we  have  received  some  Scratch 
in  the  chase  to-day,  and  ,need  your  assistance.  The  best 
of  surgeons  we  assure  you,  Mr.  Grey,  if  you  require 
one:  —  and  look  you  that  the  blue  Chamber  be  pre- 
pared  for  this  gentleman;  and  we  shall  have  need  of 
our  Cabinet  this  evening.  See  that  all  this  be  done, 
and  inform  Prince  Maximilian  that  we  would  speak 
with  him.  And  look  you,  Master  Rodolph,  there  is 
one  in  this  Company,  —  what  call  you  your  servant's 
name,  sir?  —  Essper  George!  'tis  well:  look  you,  Ro- 
dolph, see  that  our  friend  Essper  George  be  well  pro- 
vided  for.  We  know  that  we  can  trust  him  to  your 
good  care.  And  now,  gentlemen,  at  sunset  we  meet  in 
the  Giants'  Hall."  So  saying,  his  Highness  bowed  to 
the  party;  and  takingVivian  by  the  arm,  and  followed 
by  Amelm  and  Von  Neuwied,  he  ascended  a  staircase 
which  opened  into  the  court,  and  then  mounted  into  a 
covered  gallery  which  ran  round  the  whole  building. 
The  interior  wall  of  the  gallery  was  alternately  oma- 
mented  with  stags'  heads  or  other  trophies  of  the  chase, 
and  coats  of  arms  blazoned  in  stucco.  The  Prince  did 
the  honours  of  the  Castle  to  Vivian  with  great  courtesy, 
The  armoury,  and  the  hall,  the  knights'  diaTc^^x^  «aa* 
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even  the  donjon-keep,  were  all  examined;  and  when 
Vivian  had  sufficiently  admired  the  antiqnily  of  the 
Btructure  and  the  beauty  of  the  Situation,  the  Prince, 
having  proceeded  down  a  long  corridor,  opened  ihe 
door  into  a  small  Chamber,  which  he  introdnced  to 
Vivian  as  his  Cabinet  The  fumitore  of  this  room  was 
rather  quaint,  and  not  unpleasing.  The  wainscot  and 
ceiling  were  painted  alike,  of  a  very  light  green  colonr, 
and  were  richly  carved  and  gilt.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  dark  green  velvet,  of  which  material  were  also  the 
chairs,  and  a  sofa,  which  was  placed  under  a  large  and 
curiously-cut  looking-glass.  The  lower  panes  of  the 
Windows  of  this  room  were  of  stained  glass,  of  viyid 
tints;  but  the  upper  panes  were  untinged,  in  order  that 
the  light  should  not  be  disturbed  which  feil  through 
them  upon  two  magnificent  pictures;  one  a  hunting- 
piece,  by  Schneiders,  and  the  other  a  portrait  of  an 
armed  chieftain  on  horseback,  by  Lucas  Cranach. 

And  now  the  door  opened,  and  Master  Rodolph  en- 
tered, carrying  in  his  band  a  white  wand,  and  bowing 
very  reverently  as  he  ushered  in  servants  bearing  a 
cold  collation.  As  he  entered,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  could  sattle  his  countenance  into  the  due  and 
requisite  degree  of  gravity;  and  so  often  was  the  fat 
Steward  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  laughter,  as  he 
arranged  the  setting  out  of  the  refreshments  on  the 
table,  that  the  Prince,  with  whom  he  was  at  the  same 
time  both  a  favourite  and  a  butt,  at  last  noticed  his 
unusual  and  unmanageable  risibility. 

"Why,  Rodolph,  what  ails  thee?  hast  thou  just 
discovered  the  point  of  some  good  saying  of  yester- 
day?" 

The  Steward  could  now   contain   his  laughter  no 
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longer,   and  he  gave  vent  to  his  emotion  in  a  most 
treble  "He!  he!  he!" 

"Speak,  man,  in  the  name  of  St.  Hubert,  and  on 
the  Word  of  as  stout  a  himteman  as  ever  yet  crossed 
horse.     Speak,  we  say,  what  ails  thee?" 

"He!  he!  he!  in  truth,  a  most  comical  knave!  I 
beg  your  Serene  Highness  ten  thousand  most  humble 
pardons,  but  in  truth  a  more  comical  knave  did  I  never 
,  see.  How  call  you  him?  Essper  George,  I  think,  he! 
he!  he!  In  truth,  your  Highness  was  right  when  you 
Btyled  him  a  merry  knave  —  in  truth  a  most  comical 
knave  —  he!  he!  a  very  funny  knave!  He  says,  your 
Highness,  that  I  am  like  a  snake  in  a  consumption!  — 
he!  he!  he!  —  in  truth  a  most  comical  knave!" 

"WellRodolph,  so  long  as  you  do  not  quarrel  with 
his  jokes,  they  shall  pass  as  true  wit.  But  why  comes 
not  our  son?  —  Have  you  bidden  the  Prince  Maximi- 
lian to  our  presence?" 

"In  truth  have  I,  your  Highness;  but  he  was  en- 
gaged 'at  the  moment  with  Mr.  Sievers,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  immediately  attend  my  bidding;  neverthe- 
less,  he  bade  me  deliver  to  your  Serene  Highness  his 
dutiful  affection;  saying  that  he  would  soon  have  the 
honour  of  bending  his  knee  unto  your  Serene  High- 
ness." 

fl^i  "He  never  said  any  such  nonsense.     At  least,  if  he 
did,  he  must  be  changed  since  last  we  hunted." 

"In  truth,  your  Highness,  I  cannot  aver  upon  my 
conscience  as  a  faithful  steward,  that  such  were  the 
precise  words  and  exact  phraseology  of  his  Highness, 
the  Prince  Maximilian.  But  in  the  time  of  the  good 
Prince,  your  father,  whose  memory  be  ever  blessed.^ 
such  were  the  words  and  style  of  message,  'w\3Adti\  ^«ä 
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schooled  and  instructed  by  Mr.  Von  Lezicon,  yönr  Se- 
rene  Highness'  most  honouredtutor,  to  bear  untö  tiie 
good  Prince,  your  father,  whose  memory  be  ever 
blessed,  when  I  had  the  great  fortune  of  being  yonr 
Serene  Highness^  most  particular  page,  and  it  Ml  to 
my  lot  to  have  the  pleasant  duty  of  informing  the 
good  Prince,  your  father,  whose  memory  be  ever 
blessed  —  " 

"Enough!  but  Sievers  is  not  Von  Lexicon,  and 
Maximilian,  we  trust,  is  — " 

"Papa!  papa!  —  dearest  papa!"  —  shouted  a 
yonng  lad,  as  he  dashed  open  the  door^  and  rushing 
into  the  room,  threw  his  arms  round  the  Prince's 
neck. 

"My  darling!"  said  the  father,  forgetting  at  this 
moment  of  genuine  feeling,  the  pompous  plural  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  spoken  of  himself  The  Prince 
fondly  kissed  his  child.  The  boy  was  about  ten  years 
of  age,  exquisitely  handsome.  Courage,  not  audacity, 
was  imprinted  on  his  noble  features. 

"Papa!  may  I  hunt  with  you  to-morrow?" 

"What  says  Mr.  Sievers?" 

"Oh!  Mr.  Sievers  says  I  am  excellent;  I  assure  you 
upon  my  honour  he  does.  I  heard  you  come  home-, 
but  though  I  was  dying  to  see  you,  I  would  not  run 
out  tili  I  had  finished  my  Roman Büstory.  I  say,  papa! 
what  a  grand  fellow  Brutus  was  —  what  a  grand  thing 
it  is  to  be  a  patriot!  I  intend  to  be  a  patriot  myself, 
and  to  kill  the  Grand-Duke  of  Reisenburg.  Who  is 
that?" 

"My  friend,  Max,  Mr.  Grey.     Speak  to  him." 

"I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  at  Turriparva,  sir," 
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Said  the  boy,  bowing  to  Vivian  with  dignity.  "Have 
you  been  hunting  with  bis  Highness  this  moming?" 

"I  can  hardly  say  I  have." 

"Max,  I  bave  received  a  sligbt  wound  to-day.  Do 
not  look  alarmed  —  it  is  very  sligbt  I  only  mention 
it,  because,  bad  it  not  been  for  tbis  genüeman,  it  is 
very  probable  you  would  never  bave  seen  yotir  father 
again.     He  bas  saved  my  life!" 

"Saved  your  life!  saved  my  papa's  life!"  said  tbe 
young  Prince,  seizing  Vivian's  band  —  "Ob!  sir,  wbat 
can  I  do  for  you?  Mr.  Sievers!"  said  tbe  boy,  with 
eagerness,  ^o  a  gentleman  wbo  entered  tbe  room  — 
"Mr.  Sievers!  bere  is  a  young  lord  wbo  bas  saved 
papa's  life!" 

Mr.  Sievers  was  a  tall,  tbin  man,  about  forty,  witb 
a  clear  sallow  complexion,  a  bigb  forebead,  on  wbicb 
a  few  wrinkles  were  visible,  brigbt  keen  eyes,  and  a 
quantity  of  grey  curling  bair,  wbicb  was  combed  back 
off  bis  forebead,  and  feil  down  over  bis  Shoulders.  He 
was  introducedi  to  Vivian  as  tbe  Prince's  particular 
friend;  and  tben  he  listened,  apparently  witb  great  in- 
terest,  to  bis  Highness'  narrative  of  tbe  moming's  ad- 
venture,  bis  danger  and  bis  rescue.  Young  Maximilian 
never  took  bis  large,  dark-blue  eyes  off  bis  father  while 
he  was  speaking;  and  wben  he  bad  finished,  tbe  boy 
rushed  to  Vivian,  and  threw  bis  arms  round  bis  neck. 
Vivian  was  deligbted  witb  the  affection  of  tbe  cbild, 
"wbo  whispered  to  bim  in  a  low  voice  —  "I  know  what 
you  are!" 

"What,  my  young  friend?" 

"Ab!  I  know." 

"Buttellme!"     , 

Vivian  Gre;/.   II.  \ 
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"You  thought  I  should  not  find  out:  you  afe  a  — 
patriot!" 

"I  hope  I  am,"  said  Vivian;  "but  travelling  in  a 
foreign  country  is  liardly  a  proof  of  it  Perhaps  you 
do  not  know  that  I  am  an  Englishman." 

"An  Englishman!"  said  tke  cliild,  with  an  air  of 
great  disappointment;  "I  thought  you  were  a  patriot! 
I  am  one.  Do  you  know  I  will  teil  you  a  secret  You 
must  promise  not  to  teil,  though.  Promise,  upon  your 
Word!  Well  then,"  said  the  urcbin,  whispering/ with 
great  energy  in  Vivian's  ear,  through  Ins  hoUow  fist: 
"I  hate  the  Grand-Duke  of  Reisenburg,  and  I  mean  to 
Stab  him  to  the  heart;"  so  saying,  the  little  Prince 
grated  bis  teeth  with  an  expression  of  bitter  detes- 
tation. 

"What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  the  child!" 
thought  Vivian;  but  at  this  moment  bis  conversation 
with  him  was  interrupted. 

"Am  I  to  believe  this  young  gentleman,  my  dear 
Sievers,"  asked  the  Prince,  "when  he  teils  me  that  bis 
conduct  has  met  your  approbation?" 

"Your  son,  Prince,"  answered  Mr.  Sievers,  "can 
only  speak  truth.  His  excellence  is  proved  by  my 
praising  him  to  his  face." 

The  young  Maximilian,  when  Mr.  Sievers  had 
ceased  speaking,  stood  blushing,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground;  and  the  delighted  parent  catching  his 
child  up  in  his  arms,  embraced  Mm  with  unaffected 
fondness. 

"And  now,  all  this  time  Master  Rodolph  is  waiting 
for  his  patient.  By  St.  Hubert,  you  can  none  of  you 
think  me  very  ill!  Your  pardon,  Mr.  Grey,  for  leaving 
you.     My  Mond  Sievers  will,  I  am  sure,   be  delighted 
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to  make  you  feel  at  ease  at  Turripanra.     Max,  come 
with  me!" 

Vivian  found  in  Mr.  Sievers  an  interesting  compa- 
nion;  nothing  of  the  pedant,  and  much  of  the  philo- 
soplier.  Their  conversation  was  of  course  chiefly  on 
topics  of  local  interest,  anecdotes  of  the  Castle  and  the 
eountry,  of  Vivian's  friends,  the  drunken  Johannis- 
berger  and  bis  crew,  and  such  matters;  but  there  was 
a  keenness  of  satire  in  some  of  Mr.  Sievers'  observa- 
tions  which  was  highly  amusing,  and  enough  passed  to 
make  Vivian  desire  opportnnities  of  conversing  ■  with 
him  at  greater  length,  and  on  subjects  of  greater  inter- 
est. They  were  at  present  disturbed  by  Essper  George 
entering  the  room  to  inform  Vivian  Üiat  bis  luggage 
had  arrived  from  the  village;  and  that  the  blue- 
chamber  was  now  prepared  for  bis  presence. 

"We  shall  meet,  I  suppose,  in  the  ball,  Mr. 
Sievers?" 

"No,  I  shall  not  dine  there.  If  you  remain  at 
Turriparva,  which  I  trust  you  will,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  you  in  my  room.  If  it  have  no  other  inducement 
to  gain  it  the  honour  of  your  visit,  it  has  here,  at  least, 
the  recommendation  of  singularity;  there  is,  at  any  rate, 
no  other  Chamber  like  it  in  this  good  Castle." 

The  business  of  the  toilet  is  sooner  performed  for  a 
hunting  party  in  a  Grerman  forest,  than  for  a  State  din- 
ner  at  Chäteau  Desir-,  and  Vivian  was  ready  long  be- 
fore  he  was  summoned. 

"His  Serene  Highness  has  commenced  bis  progress 
towards  the  hall,"  announced  Essper  George  to  Vivian, 
in  a  very  treble  voice,  and  bowing  with  great  ceremony 
as  he  offered  to  lead  the  way^  with  a  long  white  wand 
waving  in  bis  right  band. 

1* 
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''I  shall  attend  his  Highness/'  said  bis  ttMter; 
"but  before  I  do,if  tbat  wbite  wand  be  not  immediate- 
ly  laid  aside,  it  will  be  broken  about  yonr  back/' 

^'Broken  about  my  back!  what,  the  wand  of  office,  sir, 
of  your  Steward!  Master  Rodolpb  says  that,  in  tratfa, 
a  Steward  is  bat  half  bimself ,  who  bath  not  his  wand. 
Methinks,  when  his  rod  of  office  is  wanting,  his  High- 
nees  of  Lilliput's  Steward  is  but  unequally  divided.  In 
truth  he  is  stout  enough  to  be  Aaron's  wand,  that 
Bwallowed  np  all  the  rest.  But  has  your  nobleness 
really  any  serious  objection  to  my  carrying  a  wand? 
It  giyes  such  an  airl^' 

The  Giants'  Hall  was  a  Gothic  chamber  of  ixoposing 
appeaorance.  The  oaken  rafters  of  the  curiously*oaiTed 
roof  rested  on  the  grim  heads  of  gigantic  figures  of  the 
same  materiaL  These  statues  extended  the  length  of 
the  hall  on  each  side;  they  were  elaborately  sculptured 
and  highly  polished,  and  each  one  held  in  iäi  oui- 
stretched  arm  a  blazing  and  aromatic  torch.  Above 
them,  small  Windows  of  painted  glass  admitted  a  light 
which  was  no  longer  necessary  at  the  banquet  to  which 
we  are  now  about  to  introducß  the  reader.  Over  the 
great  entrance  doors  was  a  gallery,  from  which  a  band 
of  trumpeters,  arrayed  in  ample  robes  of  flowing  scarlet, 
senth  forth  many  a  festive  and  martial  strain.  More 
than  fifty  individuals,  all  wearing  hunting^dresses  of 
green  cloth,  on  which  the  gianfs  head  was  carefuUy 
emblazoned,  were  already  seated  in  the  hall  when  Vi- 
vian  entered.  He  was  conducted  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  Chamber,  and  a  seat  was  allotted  him  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  Prince.  His  Highness  had  not  arrived, 
but  a  chair  of  State,  placed  under  a  crimson  canopy, 
denoted  the  style  of  its  absent  owner;  and  astool, 
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covered  with  velvet  of  the  same  regal  colour,  and 
glistening  with  gold  lace,  announced  tibat  the  presence 
of  Prince  Maximilian  was  expected.  While  Viyiail  was 
musing  in  astonishment  at  the  evident  affectation  of 
royal  pomp  which  pervaded  the  whole  establishment  of 
the  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput,  the  trumpeters  in  the  gal- 
lerj  suddenly  commenced  a  triumphant  flötirish.  All 
rose  as  the  princely  procession  entered  the  hall.  First 
came  Master  Rodolph,  twirling  his  white  wand  with 
the  practised  pride  of  a  drum-major,  and  looking  as 
pompous  as  a  turkej-cock  in  a  storm.  Six  ß>otmen  in 
splendid  liveries,  two  by  two,  immediately  foUowed 
him.  A  page  heralded  the  Prince  Maximilian,  and  then 
came  the  Serene  father;  the  Jagd  Junkei:,  and  four  or 
five  other  gentlemen  of  the  court,  formed  the  snite. 

His  Highness  ascended  the  throne,  Prince  Maxi- 
milian was  on  his  right  and  Vivian  had  the  high 
honour  of  the  left  band;  the  Jagd  Junker  seated  him- 
self  ne:^t  to  our  hero.  The  table  was  profusely  covered, 
chiefly  with  the  sports  of  the  forest,  and  the  celebrated 
wild  boar  was  not  forgotten.  Few  minutes  had  elapsed 
ere  Vivian  perceived  that  his  Highness  was  always 
served  on  bended  knee.  Surprised  at  this  custom, 
which  even  the  mightiest  and  most  despotic  monarchs 
seldom  exact,  and  still  more  surprised  at  the  contrast 
which  all  this  State  afiPorded  to  the  natural  ease  and 
affable  amiability  of  the  Prince,  Vivian  ventured  to 
ask  his  neighbour  Arnelm  whether  the  banquet  of  to- 
day  was  in  celebration  of  any  particular  event  of  ge- 
neral  or  individual  interest. 

"By  no  means,"  said  the  Jagd  Junker;  "this  is 
the  usual  style  of  the  Prince's  daily  meal,  except  tha* 
to-day  there  is,  perhaps,   raliher  less  State  «aid.  issi 
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gnests  than  usuai,  in  consequence  of  many  of  onr 
fellow-subjects  having  left  us  with  the  purpose  of 
attending  a  great  hunting  party,  wbich  is  now  bolding 
in  tbe  dominions  of  bis  Higbness"  cousin,  tbe  Duke  of 
Micromegas." 

Wben  tbe  more  necessary,  but,  as  most  bold,  tbe 
less  deligbtful  part  of  banqueting  was  over,  and  tbe 
numerous  serving-men  bad  removed  tbe  more  nnmeroos 
disbes  of  wild  boar,  red  deer,  kid,  and  winged  game,  a 
stiff,  Calvinistic-looking  personage  rose,  and  deliyered 
a  long  and  most  grateM  grace,  to  wbicb  tbe  sturdy 
buntsmen  listened  witb  a  due  mixture  of  piety  and  im- 
patience.  Wben  bis  starcb  reverence,  wbo  in  bis  black 
coat  looked,  among  tbe  buntsmen,  yery  like  (as  Essper 
George  observed)  a  blackbird  among  a  set  of  moult^g 
canaries,  bad  finisbed,  an  old  man,  witb  long  snow- 
wbite  bair,  and  a  beard  of  tbe  same  colour,  rose  from 
bis  seat,  and,  witb  a  glass  in  bis  band,  bowing  first  to 
bis  Higbness  witb  great  respect,  and  tben  to  bis  com- 
panions  witb  an  air  of  condescension,  gave,  in  a  stout 
voice,  "Tbe  Prince!"  A  loud  sbont  was  immediately 
raised,  and  all  quaffed  witb  rapture  tbe  bealtb  of  a 
ruler  wbom  evidently  tbey  adored.  Master  Rodolpb 
now  brougbt  forward  an  immense  silver  goblet,  füll  of 
some  crafty  Compound,  from  its  odour  doubtless  deli- 
cious.  The  Prince  beld  tbe  goblet  by  its  two  massy 
bandles,  and  tben  said  in  a  loud  voice:  — 

"My  friends,  tbe  Giant's  Head!  and  be  wbo  sneers 
at  its  frown,  may  be  nie  its  bristlesi" 

Tbe  toast  was  welcomed  witb  a  loud  cry  of  triumpb. 
Wlien  tbe  noise  bad  subsided,  tbe  Jagd  Junker  rose, 
and  prefacing  tbe  intended  pledge  by  a  few  observa- 
tions,  as  remarkable  for  tbe  delicacy  of  tbeir  sentiments 
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as  the  elegance  of  their  expression,  he  gave,  pointing 
to  Vivian,  "The  Guest!  and  may  the  Prince  never 
want  a  stout  arm  at  a  streng  push!"  The  sentiment 
was  again  echoed  by  the  lusty  voices  of  all  present, 
and  particularlj  by  his  Highness.  As  Vivian  shortly 
retumed  thanks,  and  modestly  apologised  for  the  Ger- 
man  of  a  foreigner,  he  could  not  refrain  from  remem- 
bering  the  last  time  when  he  was  placed  in  the  same 
Situation.  It  was  when  the  treacherous  Lord  Courtown 
had  drank  success  to  Mr.  Vivian  Grey's  maiden  speech 
in  a  bumper  of  claret,  at  the  political  orgies  of  Chateau 
Desir.  Could  he  really,  in  very  fact,  be  the  same  indi- 
vidual  as  the  daring  youth,  who  then  organised  the 
crazy  Councils  of  those  ambitious,  imbecile  greybeards? 
What  was  he  then?  What  had  happened  since?  What 
was  he  now?  He  tumed  from  the  comparison  with 
feelings  of  sickening  disgust,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  his  countenance  could  assume  the  due  degree  of 
hilarity  which  befitted  the  present  occasion. 

"Truly,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  Prince,  "your  German 
would  pass  current  at  Weimar.  Amelm,  good  cousin  Ar- 
nelm,  we  must  trouble  thy  affectionate  duty  to  marshal  and 
regulate  tl^  drinking  devoirs  of  our  kind  subjects  to-night; 
for  by  the  advice  of  our  trusty  surgeon,  Master  Eodolph, 
of  much  fame,  we  shall  refrain  this  night  from  our  ac- 
customed  potations,  and  betake  ourselves  to  the  solitude 
of  our  Cabinet  —  a  solitude  in  good  sooth,  unless  we 
can  persuade  you  to  accompany  us,  kind  sir,"  said  the 
Prince,  turning  to  Mr.  Grey.  "Methinks  eight-and-forty 
hours  without  rest,  and  a  good  part  spent  in  the  mad 
walls  of  our  cousin  of  Johannisberger,  are  hardly  the 
best  preparatives  for  a  drinking  bout,  unless,  after 
Oberon's  hörn ,  ye  may  fairly  be  conaideied  l'Ci  \i^  \b 
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practice.  Neveriheless,  I  advise  the  Cabinet  and  a  cup 
of  Bodolph's  coffee.  What  sayest  thou?"  Vivian  ac- 
ceded  io  the  Prince^s  proposition  with  eagemess;  and 
accompanied  by  Prince  Maximilian,  and  preceded  by 
bis  serving-men,  very  mach  resembled  a  planet  eclipsed 
by  bis  satellites,  they  left  the  hall. 

**^Tis  almoBt  a  pity  to  shut  out  the  moon  on  such 
a  nigbt/^  said  the  Prince,  as  he  drew  a  large  green 
yelvet  curtain  from  the  Windows  of  the  Cabinet. 

"'Tis  a  magnificent  night!"  said  Vivian;  "how  fine 
the  e£fect  of  the  light  is  upon  the  picture  of  the  warrior. 
The  horse  seems  quite  living,  and  its  fierce  rider  actnallj 
frowns  npon  ns." 

"He  may  well  frown,"  said  the  Prince  of  LitÜe 
Lilliput,  in  a  voice  of  deep  melancholy;  and  he  hastily 
redrew  the  cnrtain.  In  a  moment  he  started  from  the 
chair  on  which  he  had  just  seated  himself,  and  again 
admitted  the  moonlight.  "Am  I  really  afraid  of  an  old 
picture?     No,  no,  it  has  not  yet  come  to  that." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  distinct  roice,  and  of  course 
excited  the  astonishment  of  Vivian,  who,  however,  had 
too  mnch  discretion  to  evince  bis  surprise,  or  to  take 
any  measure  by  which  bis  curiosity  might  l^e  satisfied. 

His  companion  seemed  instantly  conscious  of  the 
seeming  singularity  of  his  expression. 

"You  are  surprised  at  my  words,  good  sir,"  said 
his  Higbness,  »s  he  paced  very  rapidly  up  and  down 
the  small  chamber;  "you  are  surprised  at  my  words; 
but,  sir,  my  ancestor's  brow  was  guarded  by  a  diadem!" 

"Which  was  then  well  won,  Prince,  and  is  now 
worthily  wom." 

"By  whom?  where?  how?"  asked  the  Prince,  in  a 
very  rapid  voice.     "Maximilian,"   continued  his  High- 
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ness,  in  a  more  subdued  tone;  ^^ Maximilian,  my  own 
love,  leave  us  —  go  to  Mr.  Sievers  —  QtoA  bless  yon, 
my  only  boy  —  good  night  1" 

^^Good  night,  dearest  papa,  and  down  with  tfae 
G-rand-Doke  of  Keisenburg!" 

"He  echoes  the  foolish  zeal  of  my  fond  followera," 
Said  the  Prince,  as  his  son  left  the  room.  "The  idle 
parade  to  which  their  illegal  loyalty  still  clings  —  my 
own  manners,  the  relics  of  former  days  —  habits  will 
not  change  like  stations  —  all  these  have  deceived 
you,  sir.  You  have  mistaken  me  for  a  monarch;  I 
shonld  be  one.  A  curse  light  on  me  the  honr  I  can 
mention  it  without  a  buming  blush.  Oh,  ehame!  — 
shame  on  the  blood  of  my  father^s  son!  Can  my  mouth 
own  that  I  once  was  one?  Yes,  sir!  yon  see  before 
you  the  most  injured,  the  least  enviable  of  hnman 
beings;  I  am  a  mediatised  Prince  I" 

Vivian  had  resided  too  long  in  Germany  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  this  title,  with  which,  per- 
haps,  few  of  our  readers  may  be  acquainted.  A  media- 
tised Prince  is  an  unhappy  victim  of  those  Congresses, 
which,  among  other  good  and  evil,  purged  with  great 
effect  the  ancient  German  political  System.  By  the 
regulations  then  determined  on,  that  country  was  freed 
at  one  feil  swoop  from  the  vexatious  and  harassing 
dominion  of  the  varioas  petty  Princes  who  exercised 
absolute  sovereignties  over  little  nations  of  fifty  thou- 
sand  souls.  These  independent  sovereigns  became  sub- 
jects;  and  either  swelled,  by  their  mediatisation,  the 
territories  of  some  already  powerful  potentate,  or  trans- 
muted  into  a  State  of  importance  some  more  fortnnate 
petty  ruler  than  themselves,  whose  independence,  thro 
the  exertions  of  political  intrigue  ox   iamWrj  Vsää 
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bad  been  prescrved  inviolate.  In  most  instances,  the 
concurrence  of  tbese  little  rulers  in  their  worldly  degra- 
dation  was  obtained  bj  a  lavish  grant  of  official  emola- 
ments  or  increase  of  territorial  possessions;  and  the 
mediatised  Prince,  instead  of  being  an  impovenshed 
and  uninfluential  sovereign,  became  a  wealthy  an4 
powerful  subject  But  so  dominant  in  the  heart  of  man 
is  the  love  of  independent  dominion,  that  even  with 
these  temptations,  few  of  the  petty  princes  conld  have 
been  indnced  to  have  parted  with  their  cherished 
sceptres,  had  they  not  been  conscions,  that  in  case  of 
contumacy  the  resolutions  of  a  Diet  would  have  been 
enforced  by  the  armies  of  an  emperor.  As  it  is,  few 
of  them  have  yet  given  up  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  regal  sway.  The  throne  is  still  preserved,  and 
the  tiara  still  revered.  They  seldom  frec^uent  the  Conrts 
of  their  sovereigns,  and  scarcely  condescend  to  notice 
the  attentions  of  their  fellow  nobility.  Most  of  them 
expend  their  increased  revenues  in  maintaining  the 
splendour  of  their  little  courts  at  their  ancient  capitals; 
or  in  swelling  the  ranks  of  their  retainers  at  their  soli- 
tary  forest  Castles. 

The  Prince  of  Little  Lillipnt  was  the  first  me- 
diatised sovereign  that  Vivian  had  ever  met  At  an- 
other  time,  and  under  other  circumstances,  he  might 
have  smiled  at  the  idle  parade  and  nseless  pomp  which 
he  had  this  day  witnessed,  or  moralised  on  that  weak- 
ness  of  human  nature  which  seemed  to  consider  the  in- 
convenient  appendages  of  a  throne  as  the  great  end 
for  which  power  was  to  be  coveted;  but  at  the  present 
moment  he  only  saw  a  kind,  and,  as  he  believed, 
estimable  individual  disquieted  and  distressed.  It  was 
painfuL  to  witness    the   agitation  of  the  Prince;    and 
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Vivian  feit  it  necessary  to  make  some  observations, 
whicb,  £rQm  bis  manner,  expressed  more  tban  tbey 
meant. 

"Sir,"  Said  bis  Higbness,  "your  sympatby  consoles 
me.  Do  not  imagine  tbat  I  can  misunderstand  it  —  it 
does  you  bonour.  You  add^  by  tbis,  to  tbe  many 
favours  you  bave  abeady  conferred  on  me,  by  saving 
my  life  and  accepting  my  bospitality.  I  sincerely  bope, 
tbat  your  departure  hence  will  be  postponed  to  tbe  last 
possible  moment.  Your  conversation  and  your  Company 
bave  made  me  pass  a  more  cbeerftil  day  tban  I  am 
accustomed  to.  All  bere  love  me;  but,  witb  tbe  ex- 
ception  of  Sievers,  I  bave  no  companion;  and  altbougb 
I  esteem  bis  principles  and  bis  talents,  tbere  is  no  con- 
geniality  in'  our  tastes  or  in  our  tempers.  As  for  tbe 
rest,  a  more  devoted  band  cannot  be  conceived;  but 
tbey  tbink  only  of  one  tbing  —  tbe  lost  dignity  of 
tbeir  ruler;  and  altbougb  tbis  coricentration  of  tbeir 
tbougbts  on  one  subject  may  gratify  my  pride,  it  does 
not  elevate  my  spirits.  But  tbis  is  a  subject  on  wbicb 
in  ftiture  we  will  not  converse.  One  of  tbe  curses  of 
my  unbappy  lot  is,  tbat  a  tbousand  circumstances  daily 
occur  wbicb  prevent  me  forgetting  it." 

Tbe  Prince  rose  from  tbe  table,  and  pressing  witb 
bis  rigbt  band  on  part  of  tbe  wall,  tbe  door  of  a  small 
closet  Sprung  open.  Tbe  interior  was  lined  witb  crim- 
son  velvet.  He  took  out  of  it  a  cusbion  of  tbe  same 
regal  material,  on  wbicb  reposed,  in  solitary  magni- 
ficence,  a  golden  Coronet  of  antique  workmansbip. 

"Tbe  crown  of  my  fatbers!"  said  bis  Higbness,  as 
be  placed  tbe  treasure,  witb  great  reverence,  on  tbe 
table;  "won  by  fifty  battles  and  lost  witbout  a  blow! 
Yet  in  my  youtb  I  was  deemed  no  dastaid-.  «sAW^«:^^ 
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of  tbe  prosperitj  of  Germanj^  is  the  natural  disposition 
.  of  her  sons;  bat  tbat  disposition,  while  it  does  now,  and 
may  for  erer,  hinder  us  firom  being  a  great  people,  will 
at  the  same  time  infalliblj  prevent  us  from  ever  be^ 
Coming  a  degraded  one.'^ 

At  this  moment,  this  moment  of  pleasing  antid- 
pation  of  public  virtue  and  private  revenge,  Master 
Hodolph  entered,  and  prevented  Yivian  £rom  gaining 
any  details  of  the  history  of  bis  host  Tbe  little  round 
Steward  informed  bis  master  tbat  a  borseman  bad  just 
arrived,  bearing  for  bis  Higbness  a  despatch  of  import- 
ance,  which  he  insisted  upon  delivering  into  the  Prince^s 
own  bands. 

"Whence  comes  he?"  asked  bis  Higbness. 

'^In  truth,  your  Serene  Higbness,  tbat  were  baid 
to  say,  —  inasmuch  as  the  messenger  refuses  to  in- 
form US." 

"Admit  bim." 

A  man  whose  jaded  looks  proved  tbat  he  bad 
trayelled  far  tbat  day,  was  soon  ushered  into  the  room; 
and  bowing  to  the  Prince,  delivered  to  bim,  in  silence, 
a  letter. 

"From  whom  comes  this?"  asked  the  Prince. 

"It  will  itself  inform  your  Higbness,"  was  tbe  only 
answer. 

"My  inend,  you  are  a  trusty  messenger,  and  bave 
been  well  trained.  Rodolpb,  look  tbat  tbis  gentleman 
be  well  lodged  and  attended." 

"I  thank  your  Higbness,''  said  tbe  messenger,  '^but 
I  do  not  tarry  bere.  I  wait  no  answer,  and  my  only 
purpose  in  seeing  you  was  to  peiform  my  commission 
to  Uie  letter,  by  delirering  tbis  paper  into  your  own 
bands." 
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"As  you  please,  sir;  you  must  be  the  best  judge  öf 
your  own  time;  but  we  like  not  strangers  to  leave  our 
gates  while  our  drawbridge  is  yet  ecboing  with  their 
entrance  steps." 

The  Prince  and  Vivian  were  again  alone.  Astonish- 
ment  and  agitation  were  visible  on  bis  Higbness'  coun- 
tenance  as  be  threw  bis  eye  over  tbe  letter.  At  lengtb 
be  fdlded  it  up,  put  it  into  bis  breast-pocket,  and  tried 
to  resume  conversation ;  but  tbe  effort  was  botb  evident 
and  unsuccessful.  In  anotber  moment  tbe  letter  was 
again  taken  out,  and  again  read  witb  not  less  emotion 
tban  accompanied  its  first  perusal. 

"I  fear  I  bave  wearied  you^  Mr.  Grey,"  said  bis 
Higbness;  "it  was  inconsiderate  in  me  not  to  remember 
tbat  you  require  repose." 

Vivian  was  not  sorry  to  bave  an  opportunity  of 
retiring,  so  be  quickly  took  tbe  bint,  and  wisbed  bis 
Higbness  agreeable  dreams. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

No  one  but  an  adventurous  traveller  can  know  tbe 
luxury  of  sleep.  Tbere  is  not  a  greater  fallacy  in  tbe 
World  tban  tbe  common  creed  tbat  sweet  sleep  is  labour's 
guerdon.  Mere  regulär,  corporeal  labour  may  certainly 
procure  us  a  good,  sound,  refresbing  slumber,  disturbed 
often  by  tbe  consciousness  of  tbe  monotonous  duties  of 
tbe  morrow:  but  bow  sleep  tbe  otber  great  labourers  of 
tbis  laborious  world?  Wbere  is  tbe  sweet  sleep  of  tbe 
politician?  After  bours  of  fatigue  in  bis  office,  and 
bours  of  exbaustion  in  tbe  House,  be  gains  bis  pillaw; 
and  a  brief,  feverisb  nigbt,  disturbed  by  the  trlum^k  <Ä 
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a  cheer  and  the  hörrora  of  a  reply.  Where  is  the  sweet 
sleep  of  the  poet?  We  all  know  bow  harasstng  are 
the  common  dreams  which  are  made  up  of  incoherent 
Images  of  our  daily  life,  in  which  the  actors  are  imdx* 
viduals  that  we  know,  and  whose  condnct  generallj 
appears  to  be  regulated  by  principles  which  wo  can 
comprehend.  How  much  more  enervating  and  destroy- 
ing  must  be  the  slumber  of  that  man  who  dreams  of  an 
imaginary  world!  waking,  with  a  heated  and  excited 
spirit,  to  moum  over  some  impressive  incident  of  the 
night,  which  is  nevertheless  forgotten,  or  to  collect, 
some  inexplicable  plot  which  has  been  revealed  in 
sleep,  and  has  fled  &om  the  memory  as  the  eyelids 
have  opened.  Where  is  the  sweet  sleep  of  the  artist? 
—  of  the  lawyer?  Where,  indeed,  of  any  hnman  being 
to  whom  to-morrow  brings  its  necessary  duties?  Sleep 
is  the  enemy  of  Gare,  and  Gare  is  the  constant  coBft- 
panion  of  regulär  labour,  mental  or  bodily. 

But  your  traveller,  your  adventurous  traveller ' — 
careless  of  the  fnture,  reckless  of  the  past  —  with  a 
mind  interested  by  the  world,  from  the  immense  and 
various  character  which  that  world  presents  to  him,  and 
not  by  bis  own  stake  in  any  petty  or  partieular  con- 
tingency ;  wearied  by  delightful  fatigue,  daily  occasioned 
by  varying  means,  and  from  varying  causes;  with  the 
consciousness  that  no  prudence  can  regulato  the  for- 
tunes  of  the  morrow ,  and  with  no  cm-iosity  to  discover 
what  those  fortunes  may  be,  from  a  oonyiction  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  them;  perfectly  easy 
whether  he  lie  in  a  mountain-hut  or  a  royal  palace; 
and  reckless  alike  of  the  terrors  and  chances  of  storm 
and  bandits;  seeing  that  he  has  as  fair  a  chance  of 
meeting  both  with  secuiity  and  enjoyment;  this  is  the 
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fellow  who,  throwing  himself  upon  a  dowü  coucb  or 
bis  mule^s  paok-saddle,  with  equal  eagemess  and  equal 
sang-froid,  sinks  into  a  repose,  in  which  he  is  never 
reminded  hy  the  remembrance  of  an  appointment  or  an 
engagement  for  the  next  day,  a  duel,  a  mamage,  or  a 
dinner,  the  three  perils  of  man,  that  he  has  the  mia- 
fortune  of  being  mortal;  and  wakes  not  to  combat  care, 
bnt  only  to  feel  that  he  is  fresher  and  more  vigorous 
than  he  was  the  night  before;  and  that  come  what 
come  may,  he  is,  at  any  rate,  sure  this  day  of  seeing 
dififerent  faces,  and  of  improvising  bis  nnpremeditated 
part  npon  a  different  scene. 

We  have  now  both  philosophically  acconnted  and 
politely  apologised  for  the  loud  and  unfashionable  snore 
which  sounded  in  the  blue  Chamber  abont  five.minutes 
after  Vivian  Grey  had  entered  that  most  comfortable 
apartment.  In  about  twelve  hours'  time  he  was  scolding 
Essper  George  for  having  presumed  to  wake  him  so 
early,  quite  unconscious  that  he  had  enjoyed  anything 
more  than  a  twenty  minutes'  doze. 

"I  should  not  have  come  in,  sir,  only  they  are  all 
ont.  They  were  off  by  six  o'clock  this  moming,  sir; 
most  part  at  least.  The  Prince  has  gone;  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  vent  with  them,  but  Master  Rodolph 
has  given  me  —  I  breakfasted  with  Master  Rodolph. 
Holy  Virgin!  what  quarters  we  have  got  into!" 

"To  the  point;  what  of  the  Prince?" 

"His  Highness  has  left  the  castle,  and  desired 
Master  Rodolph  —  if  your  Grace  had  only  seen  Master 
Rodolph  tipsy  last  night:  he  rolled  about  like  a  torbot 
in  a  tornado." 

"What  of  the  Prince?" 

Vivian  Grej/»  IL  ^ 
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"The  Prince  desired  this  letter  to  be  given  to  you, 
ßir." 

Yiyian  read  tbe  note,  which  snpposed  that,  of  course, 
he  would  not  wish  to  join  the  chase  this  moming,  and 
regretted  that  the  writer  was  obliged  to  ride  out  for  a 
few  hours  to  yisit  a  neighboiiring  nobleman,  bat  re- 
quested  the  pleasnre  of  his  guesf  s  Company  at  a  private 
dinner  in  the  Cabinet,  on  his  retum. 

After  breakfast  Vivian  called  on  Mr.  Sievers.  He 
found  that  gentleman  busied  in  his  library. 

"You  never  hunt,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Sievers?"    ' 

"Never.  His  Highness,  I  apprehend,  is  out  this 
moming;  the  beautifiil  weather  continues;  snrely  we 
never  had  such  a  season.  As  for  myself,  I  almost  have 
given  up  my  in-door  pursuits.  The  sun  is  not  the 
light  of  study.  Let  us  take  our  caps,  and  have  a 
stroU." 

The  gentlemen  accordingly  left  the  library,  and 
proceeding  through  a  different  gate  to  that  by  which 
Vivian  had  entered  the  Castle,  they  came  upon  a  part 
of  the  forest  in  which  the  timber  and  brushwood  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  cleared  away;  large  clumps  of 
trees  being  left  standing  on  an  artificial  lawn,  and 
newly-made  roads  winding  about  in  pleasing  irregula- 
rity  until  they  were  all  finally  lost  in  the  encircling 
woods. 

"I  think  you  told  me,"  said  Mr.  Sievers,  "that  you 
had  been  long  in  Germany.  What  course  do  you  think 
of  taking  from  here?" 

"Straight  to  Vienna." 

"Ah!  a  delightful  place.  If,  as  I  suppose  to  be  the 
case,  you  are  fond  of  dissipation  and  luxury,  Vienna  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  city  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
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And  intellectual  companions  are  not  wanting  there,  as 
some  have  said.  There  are  one  or  two  houses  in  which 
the  literary  soir^es  will  yield  to  few  in  Europe;  and  I 
prefer  them  to  most,  because  there  is  less  pretension 
and  more  ease.  The  Archduke  John  is  a  man  of  con- 
siderable  talents,  and  of  more  considerable  ac^uire- 
ments.  An  excellent  geologist!  Are  you  fond  of 
geology?" 

"I  am  not  in  the  least  aequainted  with  the  seience." 
"Naturally  so  —  at  your  age,  if,  in  fact,  we  study 
at  all,  we  are  fond  of  fancying  ourselves  moral  philo- 
sophers, and  our  study  is  mankind.  Trust  me,  my 
dear  sir,  it  is  a  brauch  of  research  soon  exhausted; 
and  in  a  few  years  you  will  be  very  glad,  for  want  of 
something  eise  to-  do,  to  meditate  upon  stones.  See 
now,"  Said  Mr.  Sievers,  picking  up  a  stone,  "to  what 
associations  does  this  little  piece  of  quartz  give  rise!  I 
am  already  an  antediluvian ,  and  instead  of  a  stag 
bounding  by  that  wood,  I  witness  the  moving  mass  of 
a  mammoth.  I  live  in  other  worlds,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  I  have  the  advantage  of  comparing  with 
the  present.  Geology  is  indeed  a  magnificent  study! 
What  excites  more  the  imagination?  What  exercises 
more  the  reason?  Can  you  conceive  anything  sublimer 
than  the  gigantic  shadows  and  the  grim  wreck  of  an 
antediluvian  world?  Can  you  devise  any  plan  which 
will  more  brace  our  powers,  and  develope  our  mental 
energies,  than  the  formation  of  a  peifect  chain  of  in- 
ductive  reasoning  to  account  for  these  phenomena? 
What  is  the  boasted  communion  which  the  vain  poet 
holds  with  nature,  compared  with  the  conversation 
which  the  geologist  perpetually  carries  on  with  the  ele- 
mental  world?    Gazing  on  the  strata  of  tli^  ^wÄi^  \ä 
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reads  the  fate  of  his  species.  In  the  undulationB  of  ihe 
mountaius  is  revealed  to  liim  the  history  of  the  past; 
and  in  the  strength  of  rivers,  and  the  powers  of  the 
air,  be  discovers  the  fortunes  of  the  fatiire.  To  bim, 
indeed,  that  futm*e,  as  well  as  the  paet  and  the  present, 
are  alike  matter  for  meditation:  for  the  geologist  is  the 
most  satisfactoiy  of  antiquarians ,  the  most  interesting 
of  philosophers,  and  the  most  inspired  of  prophets;  de- 
monstrating  that  which  has  past  by  discovery,  that 
which  is  occnmng  by  Observation,  and  that  which  is  to 
come  by  induction.  When  you  go  to  Vienna  I  will 
give  you.  a  letter  to  Frederic  Schlegel;  we  were  fellow- 
stadents,  and  are  friends,  though  for  yarious  reasons 
we  do  not  at  present  meet;  nevertheless  a  letter  from 
me  will  command  respect  I  would  recommend  you, 
however,  before  you  go  on  to  Yienna,  to  visit  Reisen- 
bürg." 

"Indeed!  from  the  Prince's  account  I  shoidd  have 
thought  that  there  was  little  to  interest  me  there." 

^'His  Highness  is  not  an  impartial  judge.  You  are 
probably  acquainted  with  the  disagreeable  manner  in 
which  he  is  connected  with  that  Court  Far  from  his 
opinion  being  correct,  I  should  say  there  are  few  plaees 
in  Germany  more  worthy  of  a  visit  than  the  little  Cpurt 
near  us;  and  jabove  all  things  my  advice  is  that  you 
should  not  pass  it  over." 

"I  am  inclined  to  follow  it.  You  are  right  in  sup- 
posing  that  I  am  not  ignorant  that  his  Highness  has  the 
misfortune  of  being  a  mediatised  Prince;  but  wbat  is 
the  exact  story  about  him?  I  have  heard  some  odd 
rumours,  some  — " 

"It  is  a  curious  story,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  find 
it  rather  long.     Nevertheless,  if  you  really  visit  Reisen- 
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burg,  it  may  be  of  use  to  you  to  know  sometbing  of 
tbe  Singular  characters  you  will  meet  tbere.  In  the 
first  place,  you  say  you  know  tbat  Littie  LilliJ>ut  is  a 
mediatised  Prince;  and,  of  course,  are  precisely  aware 
wbat  tbat  title  means.  About  fifty  years  ago,  tbe  rival 
of  tbe  illustrious  family,  in  wbose  cbief  Castle  we  are 
botb  of  US  now  residing,  was  tbe  Margrave  of  Keisen- 
burg,  anotber  petty  Prince,  witb  territories  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  tbose  of  our  friend,  and  witb  a  population 
more  limited:  perbaps  fifty  tbousand  souls,  bafrof  wbom 
were  drunken  cousins.  Tbe  old  Margrave  of  Reisen* 
burg,  wbo  tben  reigned,  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  tbe 
old-fasbioned  German  Prince;  be  did  notbing  but  bunt, 
and  drink,  and  tbink  of  tbe  quarterings  of  bis  immacu- 
late  sbield,  all  duly  acquired  from  some  Yandal  ancestor 
as  barbarous  as  bimself.  His  littie  Margraviate  was 
misgovemed  enougb  for  a  great  empire.  Half  of  bis 
nation,  wbo  were  bis  real  people,  were  always  starving, 
and  were  unable  to  find  crown  pieces  to  maintain  tbe 
extravagant  expenditure  of  tbe  otber  moiety,  tbe 
cousins;  wbo,  out  of  gratitude  to  tbeir  fellow-subjects 
for  tbeir  generous  support,  barassed  tbem  witb  every 
species  of  excess.  Complaints  were  of  course  made  to 
tbe  Margrave,  and  loud  cries  for  justice  resounded  at 
tbe  palace  gates.  Tbis  Prince  was  an  impartial  cbief 
magistrate;  be  prided  bimself  upon  bis  'invariable' 
principles  of  justice,  and  be  allowed  notbing  to  in- 
fluence  bis  decisions.  His  plan  for  arranging  all  differ* 
ences  bad  tbe  merit  of  being  brief ;  and  if  brevity  be 
tbe  soul  of  wit,  it  certainly  was  most  unreasonable  in 
bis  subjects  to  consider  bis  judgments  no  joke.  He 
always  counted  tbe  quarterings  in  tbe  sbields  öf  t 
respective  parties,  and  decided  accoidiii^^s    'U^ 
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the  speedy  redress  gained  by  a  muddy-veined  peasant 
against  one  of  the  cousins ;  who,  of  course,  bad  as  many 
quarterings  as  the  Margrave  hhnself.  The-defendant 
was  regularly  acquitted.  At  length,  a  man's  house 
haying  been  bumt  down  out  of  mere  joke  in  the  night, 
ihe  owner  had  the  temerity  in  the  moming  to  accuse 
one  of  the  privileged,  and  to  produce,  at  the  same 
time,  a  shield  with  exactly  one  more  quartering  than 
the  reigning  shield  itself  contained.  The  Margrave 
was  astounded,  the  people  in  raptures,  and  the  cousins 
in  despair.  The  complainant's  shield  was  examined 
and  counted,  and  not  a  flaw  discovered.  What  a  di- 
lemmal  The  chief  magistrate  consulted  with  the  numer- 
ous  branches  of  bis  family,  and  the  next  moming  the 
complainant^s  head  was  Struck  off  for  high  treason,  for 
daring  to  have  one  more  quartering  than  bis  monarch! 
"In  this  way  they  passed  their  time  about  fifty 
years  since  in  Reisenburg:  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  declaring  war  against  the  inhabitants  of  Little 
Lilliput,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  in  their  habits  and  pur- 
Buits  did  not  materially  differ  from  their  neighbours. 
The  Margrave  had  one  son,  the  present  Grand-Duke. 
A  due  reverence  of  the  great  family  shield,  and  a  ftill 
acquaintance  with  the  invariable  principles  of  justice, 
were  early  instilled  into  him;  and  the  royal  stripling 
made  such  rapid  progress  under  the  tuition  of  bis  amiable 
parent,  that  he  soon  became  highly  populär  with  all  bis 
relations.  At  length  bis  popularity  became  troublesome 
to  bis  father;  and  so  the  old  Margrave  sent  for  bis  son 
one  moming,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  dreamed 
the  preceding  night  that  the  air  of  Reisenburg  was 
peculiarly  unwholesome  for  young  persons,  and  there- 
£ore  he  begged  him  to  get  out  of  bis  dominions  as  soon 
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as  possible.  The  young  Prince  had  no  objection  to  see 
something  of  the  world.  He  flew  to  a  relative  whom 
he  had  never  before  visited.  This  nobleman  was  one 
of  those  individuals  who  anticipate  their  age,  whicji, 
by-the-bye,  Mr.  Grey,  none  but  noblemen  should  do; 
for  he  who  anticipates  his  Century  is  generally  perse- 
cuted  when  living,  and  is  always  pilfered  when  dead. 
Howbeit,  this  relation  was  a  philosopher;  all  about  him 
thought  him  mad;  he,  in  retirmj  thought  all  about  him 
fools.  He  sent  the  Prince  to  an  TJniversity,  and  gave 
him  for  a  tutor  a  young  man  about  ten  years  older  than 
his  pupil.  This  person's  name  was  Beckendorff.  —  You 
will  hear  more  of  him. 

"About  three  years  after  the  sudden  departure  of 
the  young  Prince,  the  old  Margrave  his  father,  and  the 
then  reigning  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput,  shot  each  other 
through  the  head  in  a  drunken  brawl,  after  a  dinner 
given  in  honour  of  a  proclamation  of  peac»  between 
the  two  countries.  The  cousins  were  not  much  grieved, 
as  they  anticipated  a  fit  successor  in  their  former  fa- 
vourite.  Splendid  preparations  were  made  for  the  re- 
ception  of  the  inheritor  of  the  family  shield,  and  all 
Eeisenburg  was  poured  out  to  witness  the  triumphant 
entrance  of  th^  future  monarch.  At  last  two  horsemen 
in  piain  dresses,  and  on  indifferent  steeds,  rode  up  to 
the  palace  gates,  dismounted,  and  without  making  any 
inquiry,  ordered  the  attendance  of  some  of  the  chief 
nobility  in  the  presence  Chamber.  One  of  them,  a 
young  man,  without  any  preparatory  explanation,  in- 
troduced  the  Eeisenburg  chieftains  to  his  companion  as 
Iris  Prime  Minister;  and  commanded  them  immediately 
to  deliver  up  their  porte-feuilles  ai;d  golden  keys  to 
Mr.  Beckendorff.     The  nobles  were  in  dismay^  «aöä.  ^ 
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astounded  that  they  made  no  resistance;  thougli  the 
next  morning  they  started  in  their  beds,  when  they  re- 
membered  that  they  had  delivered  their  insignia  of 
Office  to  a  man  without  a  von  before  bis  name.  They 
were  soon,  however,  roused  from  their  sorrow  and  their 
.  Stupor,  by  receiving  a  peremptory  order  to  quit  the 
palace;  and  as  they  retired  from  the  walls  which  they 
had  long  considered  as  their  own,  they  had  the  morti- 
fication  of  meeting  crowds  of  the  common  people,  their 
slaves  and  their  victims,  hurrying  with  joyful  counte- 
nances  and  triimiphant  looks  to  the  palace  of  their 
Prince;  in  consequence  of  an  energetic  proclamation 
for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  an  eamest  promise 
to  decide  cases  in  ftiture  without  examining  the  quarter- 
ings  of  the  parties.  In  a  week's  time ,  the  cousins  were 
all  adrift.  At  tength  they  conspired,  but  the  conspiracy 
was  tardy  —  they  found  their  former  servants  armed, 
and  they^joined  in  an  unequal  struggle;  for  their  oppo- 
nents  were  alike  animated  with  hopes  of  the  future  and 
with  revenge  for  the  past.  The  cousins  got  well  beat, 
and  this  was  not  the  worst;  for  BeckendorflF  took  ad- 
vantage  of  this  unsuccessful  treason,  which  he  had  him- 
self  fomented,  and  forfeited  all  their  estates;  destroying 
in  one  hour  the  System  which  had  palsied,  for  so  many 
years,  the  energies  of  bis  master's  subjects.  In  time, 
many  of  the  chief  nobility  were  restored  to  their  honours 
and  estates;  but  the  power  with  which  they  were  again 
invested  was  greatly  modified,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  Commons  greatly  increased.  At  this  moment  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out  —  the  French  crossed  the 
Ehine  and  carried  all  before  them;  and  the  Prince  of 
Little  Lilliput,  among  other  true  Germans,  made  a  bold 
but  fruitless  resistance.     The  Margrave  of  Reisenburg, 
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on  the  contrary,  received  the  enemy  with  open  arms  — 
he  raised  a  larger  body  of  troops  ttan  his  due  contin- 
gent,  and  exerted  himself  in  every  manner  to  second 
the  views  of  the  Great  Nation.  In  retum  for  his  Ser- 
vices, he  was  presented  with  the  conquered  principality 
of  Little  Lilliput,  and  some  other  adjoining  lands;  and 
the  Margraviate  of  Eeisenburg,  with  an  increased  terri- 
tory and  population,  and  governed  with  consummate 
wisdom,  began  to  be  considered  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  potty  States  in  the  quarter  of  the  empire  to  which 
it  belonged.  On  the  contrary,  our  princely  and  patrio- 
tic  friend,  mortified  by  the  degenerate  condition  of  his 
country  and  the  prosperity  of  his  rival  house,  quitted 
Little  Lilliput,  and  became  one  of  those  emigrant  princes 
who  abounded  during  the.first  years  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  northern  courts  of  Europe.  Napoleon  soon  ap- 
peared  upon  the  stage-,  and  vanquished  Austria,  with 
the  French  dictating  at  the  gates  of  her  capital,  was 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
Empire.  The  policy  of  the  Margrave  of  Reisenburg 
was  as  little  patriotic,  and  quite  as  consistent,  as  before. 
Beckendorff  became  the  constant  and  favaured  counsellor 
of  the  French  Emperor.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  exertions 
that  the  celebrated  Confederation  of  the  Rhino  was  car- 
ried  into  effect.  The  institution  of  this  body  excited^ 
among  many  Germans,  at  the  time,  loud  expressions 
of  Indignation ;  but  I  believe  few  impartial  and  judicious 
men  now  look  upon  that  league  as  any  other  than  one 
in  the  formation  of  which  consummate  statesmanship 
was  exhibited.  In  fact,  it  prevented  the  subjugation 
of  Germany  to  France,  and  by  flattering  the  pride  of 
Napoleon,  saved  the  decomposition  of  our  Empire.  But 
how  this  might  be,  it  is  not  at  present  n!&a^%%«rj  iot  ''oa^ 
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to  inquire.  Certain  it  was,  that  the  pupil  of  Becken- 
dorff  was  amply  repaid  for  the  advice  and  exertions  of 
liis  master  and  bis  Minister;  and  when  Napoleon  feil, 
the  brows  of  the  former  Margrave  were  encircled  with 
a  grand  ducal  crown;  and  his  duchy,  while  it  contained 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  num- 
l^ered  in  its  limits  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  in 
Germany,  and  many  of  Germany's  most  flourishing  pro- 
vinces.  But  Napoleon  feil.  The  Prince  of  Little  Lilli- 
put  and  his  companions  in  patriotism  and  misfortune^ 
retumed  from  their  exile,  panting  with  hope  and  ven- 
geance.  A  Congress  was  held  to  settle  the  afPairs  of 
agitated  Germany.  Where  was  the  Grand-Duke  of  Rei- 
senburg? His  hard-eamed  crpwn  tottered  on  his  head. 
Where  was  his  crafty  Minister,  the  supporter  of  revolu- 
tionary  France,  the  friend  of  its  Imperial  enslaver,  the 
constant  enemy  of  the  House  of  Austria?  At  the  very 
Congress  which,  according  to  the  expectations  of  the 
exiled  Princes,  was  to  restore  them  to  their  own  domi- 
nions,  and  to  reward  their  patriotic  loyalty  with  the 
territories  of  their  revolutionary  brethren;  yes!  at  this 
very  Congress  was  Beckendorff;  not  as  a  suppliant,  not 
as  a  victim,  but  seated  at  the  right  band  of  Mettemich, 
and  watching,  with  parental  affection,  the  first  interest- 
ing  and  infantile  movements  of  that  most  prosperous  of 
political  bantlings,  the  Höly  Alliance.  You  may  well 
imagine  that  the  military  Grand-Duke  had  a  much  better- 
Chance  in  political  negotiation  than  the  emigrant  Prince. 
In  addition  to  this ,  the  Grand-Duke  of  Reisenburg  had 
married,  during  the  war,  aPrincess  ofa^owerful House; 
and  the  allied  Sovereigns  were  eager  to  gain  the  future 
aid  and  constant  co-operation  of  a  mind  like  Becken- 
dorfTs.     The  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput,  the  patriot,  was 
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rewarded  for  his  conduct  by  being  restored  to  bis  for- 
feited  possessions;  and  tbe  next  day  he  became  the 
subject  of  bis  former  enemy,  tbe  Grand-Duke  of  Eeisen- 
burg,  tbe  traitor.  What  tbink  you  of  Monsieur  Becken- 
dorff?" 

"  One  of  tbe  most  interesting  cbaracters  I  bave  long 
beard  of.  But  bis  pupil  appears  to  be  a  man  of  mind." 

"You  sball  bear.  I  sbould,  bowever,  first  mention, 
tbat  wbile  Beckendorff  bas  not  scrupled  to  resort  to 
any  measures,  or  adopt  any  opinions  in  order  to  furtber 
tbe  interests  of  bis  monarch  and  bis  country,  be  bas  in 
every  manner  sbown  tbat  personal  aggrandisement  bas 
never  been  bis  object.  He  lives  in  perfect  retirement, 
scarcely  witb  an  attendant,  and  bis  moderate  of&cial 
stipend  amply  supports  bis  more  moderate  expenditure. 
Tbe  subjects  of  tbe  Grand-Duke  may  well  be  grateful 
tbat  tbey  bave  a  Minister  witbout  relations  and  witbout 
favourites.  Tbe  Grand -Duke  is,  unquestionably,  a  man 
of  talents;  but  at  tbe  same  time,  perbaps,  one  of  tbe 
most  weak-minded  men  tbat  ever  breathed.  He  was 
fortunate  in  meeting  witb  Beckendorff  early  in  life;  and 
as  tbe  influence  of  tbe  Minister  bas  not  for  a  moment 
ceased  over  tbe  mind  of  tbe  Monarcb,  to  tbe  world  tbe 
Grand-Duke  of  Keisenburg  bas  always  appeared  to  be 
an  individual  of  a  strong  mind  and  consistent  conduct. 
But  wben  you  bave  lived  as  mucb  and  as  intimately  in 
bis  Court  as  I  bave  done,  you  will  find  bow  easily  tbe 
World  may  be  deceived.  Since  tbe  close  connection 
wbicb  now  exists  between  Reisenburg  and  Austria  took 
place,  Beckendorff  bas,  in  a  great  degree,  revived  tbe 
ancient  privileges  of  blood  and  birtb.  A  Minister  wbo 
bas  Sprung  from  tbe  people  will  always  conciliate  tbe 
aristocracy.    Having  no  family  influence  of  bia  ^nni^  \ 
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endeavours  to  gain  the  influenoe  of  others;  and  it  often 
happens  that  merit  is  never  less  considered,  than  when 
merit  has  made  the  Minister.  A  curious  instanoe  of  this 
occurs  in  a  neighbouring  State.  There  the  Premier, 
decidedly  a  man  of  great  talents,  is  of  as  hnmble  an 
origin  as  Beckendorff.  With  no  family  to  uphold  him, 
he  Supports  himself  by  a  lavish  division  of  all  the 
places  and  patronage  of  the  state  among  the  nobles.  If 
the  younger  son  or  brother  of  a  peer  dare  to  sully  bis 
oratorical  virginity  by  a  chance  Observation  in  the 
Lower  Chamber,  the  Minister,  himself  a  real  orator, 
immediately  rises  to  congratulate,  in  pompous  phrase, 
the  House  and  the  country  on  the  splendid  display 
which  has  made  this  night  memorable ;  and  on  the  deoided 
advantages  which  mnst  accme  both  to  their  own  reso- 
lutions  and  the  national  interests,  from  the  fature  parti- 
cipation  of  bis  noble  friend  in  their  deliberations.  All 
about  him  are  young  nobles,  quite  unfit  for  the  dis- 
charge  of  their  respective  duties.  His  private  secretary 
is  unable  to  coin  a  sentence,  almost  to  direct  a  letter, 
but  he  is  noble!  —  The  secondary  officials  cannot  be 
trusted  even  in  the  least  critical  conjunctmres,  but  they 
are  noble!  —  And  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  powerful 
empire  is  forced  to  rise  early  and  be  up  late;  not  to 
meditate  on  the  present  fortunes  or  future  destinies  of 
his  coimtry,  but  by  his  personal  exertions  to  compen- 
sate  for  the  inefficiency  and  expiate  the  blünders  of  his 
underlings,  whom  his  unforlunate  want  of  blood  has 
forced  him  to  overwhelm  with  praises  which  they  do 
not  deserve,  and  duties  which  they  cannot  discharge. 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  infer  that  the  policy  of  Becken- 
dorff has  been  actuated  by  the  feelings  which  influence 
the  Minister  whom  I  have  noticed,  from  whose  conduct 
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in  this  very  respect  his  own  materially  differs.  On  the 
contrary,  his  connection  witli  Austria  is  in  all  prö- 
bability  the  primary  great  cause.  However  this  may 
be,  certain  it  is,  Üiat  all  offices  about  the  Court  and 
connected  with  the  army  (and  I  need  not  remind  you, 
that  at  a  small  German  Court  these  situations  are  often 
the  most  important  in  the  State)  can  only  be  filled  by 
the  nobility;  nor  can  any  person  who  has  the  misfor*- 
fortune  of  not  inheriting  the  magical  monosyllable  von 
before  his  name,  the  shibboleth  of  nobility,  and  the 
Symbol  of  territorial  pride,  violate  by  their  unhallowed 
presence  the  sanctity  of  Coui-t  dinners,  or  the  as  sacred 
ceremonies  of  a  noble  föte.  But  while  a  monopoly  of 
those  Offices  which  for  their  due  Performance  require 
only  a  showy  exterior  or  a  schooled  address,  is  granted 
to  the  nobles,  all  those  State  charges  which  require  the 
exercise  of  intellect  are  now  chiefly  filled  by  tiie  bour- 
geoisie.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  both  our 
Secretaries  of  State,  many  of  our  priyy  Councillors,  war 
Councillors,  forest  Councillors,  and  finance  Councillors, 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  second  class,  still  not 
one  of  these  exalted  individuals,  who  from  their  situa- 
tions are  necessarily  in  constant  personal  communication 
with  the  Sovereign,  ever  see  that  Sovereign  except  in 
his  Cabinet  and  his  Council-chamber.  Beckendorff  him- 
self,  the  Premier,  is  the  son  of  a  peasant;  and  of  course 
not  noble.  Nobility,  which  has  been  proffered  him, 
not  only  by  his  own  monarch,  but  by  most  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  he  has  invariably  refused;  and 
consequently  never  appears  at  Court.  The  truth  is, 
that,  from  disposition,  he  is  little  inclined  to  mix  with 
men;  and  he  has  taken  advantage  of  his  want  of  an 
escutcheon  completely  to  exempt  himaelt  it«vix  «J^.  ^^^ä 
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duties  of  etiquette  which  bis  exalted  Situation  would 
otherwise  Lave  imposed  upon  him^  None  can  complain 
of  the  haughtiness  of  the  nobles,  wben,  ostensibly,  the 
Minister  himself  is  not  exempted  from  their  exclusive 
regulations.  If  70U  go  to  Keisenburg,  you  will  not 
therefore  see  Beckendorff,  wbo  lives,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned,  in  solitude,  about  thirty  miles  from  tbe  capital; 
commonicating  only  with  bis  Royal  master,  tbe  foreign 
Ministers,  and  one  or  two  official  cbaracters  of  bis  own 
country.  I  was  myself  an  inmate  of  tbe  Court  for  up- 
wards  of  two  years.  During  that  time  I  never  saw  tbe 
Minister;  and,  witb  tbe  exception  of  some  members  of 
tbe  royal  family,  and  tbe  cbaracters  I  bave  mentioned, 
I  never  knew  one  person  wbo  bad  even  caugbt  a  glimpse 
of  tbe  individual  wbo  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  regu- 
lating  tbeir  destinies. 

"It  is  at  tbe  Court,  tben,"  continued  Mr.  Sievers, 
"wben  be  is  no  longer  under  tbe  control  of  Becken- 
dorff, and  in  tbose  minor  points  wbicb  are  not  subjected 
to  tbe  management  or  influenced  by  tbe  mind  of  tbe 
Minister,  tbat  tbe  true  cbaradter  of  tbe  Grand-Duke  is 
to  be  detected.  Indeed  it  may  really  be  said,  tbat  tbe 
weakness  of  bis  mind  bas  been  tbe  origin  of  bis  for- 
tune.  In  bis  early  youtb,  bis  pliant  temper  adapted 
itself  witb  out  a  struggle  to  tbe  barbarous  customs  and 
tbe  brutal  conduct  of  bis  fatber's  Court:  tbat  same 
pliancy  of  temper  prevented  bim  opposing  witb  bigoted 
obstinacy  tbe  exertions  of  bis  relation  to  educate  and 
civilise  bim;  tbat  same  pliancy  of  temper  allowed  bim 
to  become  tbe  ready  and  the  entbusiastic  disciple  of 
Beckendorff.  Had  tbe  pupil,  wben  be  ascended  tbe 
tbrone,  left  bis  master  bebind  bim,  it  is  very  probable 
tbat  bis  natural  feelings  would  bave  led  bim  to  oppose 
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the  Frencli;  and  at  this  moment,  instead  of  being  the 
first  of  the  second-rate  powers  of  Germany,  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Eeisenburg  might  himself  have  been  a  media- 
tised  Prince.  As  it  was,  the  same  pliancy  of  temper 
which  I  have  noticed,  enabled  him  to  reeeive  Napoleon, 
when  an  Emperor,  with  outstretched  arms;  and  at  this 
moment  does  not  prevent  him  from  receiving,  with 
equal  rapture,  the  Imperial  Arch-Duchess,  who  will 
soon  be  on  her  road  from  Vienna  to  espouse  his  son  — 
for,  to  crown  his  career,  Beckendorff  has  successfally 
negotiated  a  marriage  between  a  daughter  of  the  House 
of  Austria  and  the  Crown  Prince  *  of  Eeisenburg.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  the  next  step  of  the  Diet  will 
be  to  transmute  the  father's  Grand-Ducal  Coronet  into  a 
Regal  crown;  and  perhaps,  my  good  sir,  before  you 
reach  Vienna,  you  may  have  the  supreme  honour  of 
being  presented  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Eeisen- 
burg." 

"But  when  you  talk  only  of  the  pupiVs  pliancy  of 
temper,  am  I  to  suppose,  that  in  mentioning  his  talents 
you  were  speaking  ironically?" 

"By  no  means!  The  Grand -Duke  is  a  scholar;  a 
man  of  refined  taste,  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  a  lover 
of  literature,  a  promoter  of  science,  and  what  the  world 
would  call  a  philosopher.  His  judgment  is  sound,  and 
generally  correct  —  his  powers  of  discrimination  acute 
—  and  his  knowledge  of  mankind  greater  than  that  of 
most  sovereigns;  but  with  all  these  advantages,  he  is 
cursed  with  such   a  wavering  and   indecisive  temper, 

*  Hrredilary  Prince  is  the  correct  style  of  the  eldcst  son  of  a  German 
Grand-Duke.  I  have  not  u»cd  a  title  which  would  not  be  understood  by 
the  English  reader.  Crown  Prince  is  also  a  German  title;  bat,  in  Btrlctness, 
only  assumed  by  the  son  of  a  King. 
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that  when,  which  is  nsually  the  case,  he  has  come  to  a 
right  conclnsion,  he  can  never  prevail  upon  himself  to 
cany  his  theory  into  practice;  and  with  all  his  acute- 
ness,  his  discermnent,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
his  mind  is  always  ready  to  receive  any  impression 
firom  the  person  who  last  addresses  him,  though  he 
himself  be  ftdly  aware  of  the  inferiority  of  his  adviser's 
intellect  to  his  own,  or  the  imperfection  of  that  adyiser's 
knowledge.  Never  for  a  moment  out  of  the  sight  of 
Beckendorff,  the  royal  pupil  has  made  an  admirable 
political  pappet,  since  his  talents  have  always  enabled 
him  to  nnderstand  the  part  which  the  Mbuster  had 
forced  him  to  perform.  Thus  the  world  has  given  the 
Grand-Duke  credit,  not  only  for  the  possession  of  great 
talents,  but  almost  for  as  much  firmness  of  mind  and 
decision  of  character  as  his  Minister.  But  since  his 
long-agitated  career  has  become  calm  and  tranquil,  and 
Beckendorff,  like  a  guardian  spirit,  has  ceased  to  be 
ever  at  his  elbow,  the  character  of  the  Grand-Buke  of 
Reisenburg  begins  to  be  understood.  His  Court  has 
been,  and  still  is,  frequented  by  all  the  men  of  genius 
in  Germany,  who  are  admitted  without  scruple,  even  if 
they  be  not  noble.  But  the  astonishing  thing  is,  that 
the  Grand-Duke  is  always  surrounded  by  every  species 
of  political  and  philosophical  quack  that  yoü  can  imagine. 
Discussions  on  a  free  press,  on  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal  code,  on  the  abolition  of  commercial  duties, 
and  such  like  interminable  topics,  are  perpetually  re- 
sounding  within  the  palace  of  this  arbitrary  Prince ;  and 
the  people,  fired  by  the  representations  of  the  literary 
and  political  Journals  with  which  Reisenburg  abounds, 
and  whose  hold  speculations  on  all  subjects  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  censor,  by  being  skilfuUy  amalgamated 
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with  a  lavish  praise  of  the  royal  cbaracter,  are  per- 
petually  fiattered  with  the  speedy  hope  of  becoming 
freemen.  Suddenly,  when  all  are  expecting  tbe  grant 
of  a  cbarter  or  tbe  Institution  of  Chambers,  Mr.  Becken* 
dorff  rides  up  from  bis  retreat  to  tbe  residence,  and  tbe 
next  day  tbe  wbole  crowd  of  pbilosopbers  are  swept 
firom  tbe  rojal  presence,  and  tbe  censorsbip  of  tbe  press 
becomes  so  severe,  tbat  for  a  moment  you  would  fancy 
tbat  Eeisenburg,  instead  of  being,  as  it  boasts  itself,  tbe 
modern  Athens,  bad  more  right  to  the  title  of  tbe  mo- 
dern Boeotia.  Tbe  people,  who  enjoy  an  impartial  ad- 
ministration  of  equal  laws,  who  have  flourished,  and 
are  flourisbing,  imder  the  wise  and  moderate  rale  of 
their  new  monarcb,  bave  in  fact  no  inclination  to  exert 
tbemselves  for  tbe  attainment  of  constitutional  liberty, 
in  any  other  way  tban  by  their  voices.  Their  barbarous 
apathy  astounds  tbe  philosophes;  who,  in  despair,  when 
the  people  teil  them  tbat  they  are  happy  and  contented, 
artfuUy  remind  them  tbat  their  bappiness  depends  on 
the  will  of  a  single  man;  and  tbat,  though  the  present 
cbaracter  of  the  monarcb  may  guarantee  present  felicity, 
still  they  should  think  of  their  cbildren,  and  not  less 
exert  tbemselves  for  the  insnrance  of  future.  These  re- 
presentations ,  as  constantly  reiterated  as  tbe  present 
System  will  allow,  have  at  lengtb  produced  an  e£Fect; 
and  political  causes  of  a  peculiar  nature,  combining 
their  influence  with  these  philosophical  exertions,  have 
of  late  frequently  frightened  the  Grand-Duke,  who,  in 
despair,  would  perbaps  grant  a  Constitution,  if  Becken- 
dorfT  would  allow  bim.  But  tbe  Minister  is  conscious 
tbat  the  people  would  not  be  bappier,  and  do  not  in 
fact  require  one :  bc  looks  with  a  jealous  and  an  evil 
eye  on  the  charlatanism  of  all  kinds  wbich  is  no 
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prevalent  at  Court:  be  knows,  from  the  charaetezs  of 
many  of  these  philosophers  and  patriots,  that  their  pri- 
vate interest  is  generally  the  secret  spring  of  their  public 
virtue;  that  if  the  Grand-Duke,  moved  by  their  entreaties 
or  seduced  hj  their  liattery,  were  to  yield  a  little,  be 
would  soon  be  obliged  to  grant  all,  to  their  demands 
and  their  threats;  and  finally,  Beckendorff  bas,  of  late 
years,  so  completely  interwoven  the  policy  of  Beiaen- 
bürg  with  that  of  Austria,  that  he  feels  that  the  rock  on 
which  he  bas  determined  to  found  the  greatness  of  bis 
eountry  must  be  quitted  for  ever,  if  he  yield  one  jot  to 
the  caprice  or  the  weakness  of  bis  monarch." 

"But  BeckendoriBF,"  said  Vivian;  "why  can  be  not 
crush  in  the  bud  the  noxious  plant  which  he  so  mnch 
dreads?  Why  does  the  press  speak  in  the  least  to  the 
people?  Why  is  the  Grand-Duke  surrounded  by  any 
others  .except  pompous  Grand  Marsbals,  and  empty- 
beaded  Lord  Chamberlains?  I  am  surprised  at  this  in- 
difference,  this  want  of  energy!" 

"My  dear  sir,  there  are  reasons  for  all  things.  Rest 
assured  that  Beckendorff  is  not  a  man  to  act  incautiously 
or  weakly.  The  Grand-Duchess,  the  mother  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  bas  been  long  dead.  BeckendorflP,  who, 
as  a  man,  bas  the  greatest  contempt  for  women  —  as 
a  statesman,  looks  to  them  as  t];Le  most  precious  of 
political  Instruments  —  it  was  bis  wish  to  have  married 
the  Grand-Duke  to  the  young  Princess,  who  is  now 
destined  for  bis  son;  but,  for  once  in  bis  life,  he  failed 
in  influencing  bis  pupil.  The  truth  was,  and  it  is  to 
this  cause  that  we  must  trace  the  present  disorganised 
State  of  the  Court,  and  indeed  of  the  Duchy,  that  the 
Grand-Duke  had  secretly  married  a  lady  to  whom  he 
bad  long  been  attached.     This  lady  was  a  Countess, 
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and  bis  subject;  and,  as  it  was  impossible  hj  tbe  laws 
of  tbe  kingdom  tbat  any  one  bat  a  member  of  a  reigning 
family  could  be  allowed  to  sbare  tbe  tbrone,  bis  Royal 
Higbness  bad  recoürse  to  a  plan  wbicb  is  not  uncommon 
in  tbis  conntiy,  and  espoused  tbe  lady  witb  bis  left 
band.  Tbe  ceremony,  wbicb  we  call  bere  a  morganaüo 
marriage,  yon  bave,  probably,  beard  of  before.  Tbe 
favoured  female  is,  to  all  intents  and  porposes,  tbe 
wife  of  tbe  monarcb,  and  sbares  eyeiytbing  except  bis 
tbrone.  Sbe  presides  at  Court,  bnt  neitber  sbe  nor  ber 
cbildren  assume  tbe  style  of  majesty,  altbougb,  in  some 
instances,  tbe  latter  bave  been  created  princes,  and 
acknowledged  as  beirs  apparent,  wben  tbere  bas  been 
a  default  in  tbe  lineal  royal  issne.  Tbe  lady  of  wbom 
we  are  speaking,  accor^ng  to  tbe  usnal  enstom,  bas 
assumed  a  nam«^  derivative  £rom  tbat  of  ber  royal  bus- 
band;  and,  as  tne  Grand-Duke^s  name  is  Cbarles,  sbe 
is  styled  Madame  Carolina." 

"And  wbat  kind  of  lady  is  Madame  Carolina?" 
asked  Vivian. 

"Pbilosopbical!  piquant!  Parisian!  — a  genius,  ac- 
cording  to  ber  friends;  wbo,  as  in  fact  sbe  is  a  Queen, 
are  of  course  tbe  wbole  world.  Thougb  a  German  by 
family,  sbe  is  a  Frencbwoman  by  birtb.  Educated  in 
tbe  Spiritual  saloons  of  tbe  Frencb  metropolis,  sbe  bas 
early  imbibed  süperb  ideas  of  tbe  perfectibility  of  man, 
and  of  tbe  *science'  of  conversation,  on  botb  wbicb 
subjects  you  will  not  be  long  at  Court  ere  you  bear 
ber  descant;  demonstrating  by  tbe  brilliancy  of  her 
ideas  tbe  possibility  of  tbe  one,  and  by  tbe  fluency  of 
ber  language  ber  acquaintance  witb  tbe  otber.  Sbe  is 
mucb  younger  tban  ber  büsband,  and,  tbougb  not  ex- 
actly  a  mod^  for  Pbidias,  a  most  faseinaidn^  iitqix^ 
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Y&riety  is  the  talisman  hj  which  she  commands  all 
hearts,  and  gained  her  monarch^s.  She  is  only  con- 
sjstent  in  being  delightful;  bnt,  thongh  changeable,  she 
is  not  capricious.  Each  day  displays  a  new  accom- 
plishment,  as  regolarly  as  it  does  a  new  costome;  but 
as  the  acqnirement  seems  only  valued  hj  its  possessor 
as  it  maj  delight  others,  so  the  dress  seems  wom,  not 
so  mach  to  gratify  her  own  vanity,  as  to  please  her 
friend's  tastes.  Genius  is  her  idol;  and  with  her,  genius 
is  found  in  everything.  She  speaks  in  eqaal  raptores 
of  an  opera  dancer,  and  an  epic  poet  Her  ambition 
is  to  converse  on  all  subjects;  and  by  a  judicions 
management  of  a  great  mass  of  miscellaneous  reading, 
and  by  indefatigable  exertions  to  render  herseif  mistress 
of  the  prominent  points  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  she* 
appears  to  ,converse  on  all  subjects  with  ability.  She 
takes  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  progress  of  mind,  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe;  and  imagines  that  she  should, 
at  the  same  time,  inmiortalise  herseif  and  benefit  her 
species,  could  she  only  establish  a  Quarterly  Eeview  in 
Ashantee,  and  a  scientific  Gazette  at  Timbuctoo.  Not- 
withstanding  her  sudden  elevätiön,  no  one  has  ever 
accused  her  of  arrogance,  or  pride,  or  ostentation.  Her 
liberal  principles,  and  her  enlightened  views,  are 
acknowledged  by  all.  She  advocates  equality  in  her 
circle  of  privileged  nobles;  and  is  enthusiastic  on  the 
rights  of  man,  in  a  country  where  justice  is  a  favour. 
Her  boast  is  to  be  surrounded  by  men  of  genius,  and 
her  delight  to  correspond  with  the  most  celebrated  per- 
sons  of  all  countries.  She  is  herseif  a  literary  character 
of  no  mean  celebrity.  Few  months  have  elapsed  since 
enraptured  Eeisenburg  hailed,  from  her  glowing  pen, 
two  neat  octavos,  bearing  the  title  of  'Memoirs  of  the 
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Court  of  CLarlemagne,'  which  give  an  interesting  ana\ 
accurate  picture  of  the  age,  and  delight  the  modern  \ 
public  "with  vivid  descriptions  of  the  cookeiy,  costume,  ^ 
and  conversation  of  the  eightb  Century.  You  smile, 
my  friend,  at  Madame  Carolina^s  production.  Do  not 
you  agree  with  me,  tbat  it  requires  no  mean  talent  to 
convey  a  picture  of  the  bustle  of  a  lev^e  during  the 
middle  ages?  Conceive  Sir  OKver  looking  in  at  bis  / 
club!  and  fancy  the  small  talk  of  Eoland  during  »' 
moming  visit!  Yet  even  the  fame  of  tbis  work  is  to  be 
eclipsed  by  Madame's  fortb-coming  quarto  of  *Haroun 
al  Kaschid  and  bis  Times.'  Tbis,  it  is  whispered,  is  to 
be  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  enriched  by  a  cbronological  arrange- 
ment,  by  a  celebrated  oriental  scbolar,  of  all  the  anec- 
dotes  in  the  Arabian  Nights  relating  to  the  Caliph.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  sun  of  Madame's  patronage  that  has 
hatched  into  noxious  life  the  swarm  of  sciolists  who 
now  infest  the  Court,  and  who  are  sapping  the  hus- 
band's  political  power,  wbile  they  are  establishing  the 
wife's  literary  reputation.  So  much  for  Madame  Caro- 
lina! I  need  bardly  add,  that  during  your  short  stay 
at  Court  you  will  be  dehghted  with  her.  If  ever  you 
know  her  as  well  as  I  do,  you  will  find  her  vain, 
superficial,  heartless:  her  sentiment  —  a  System:  her 
enthusiasm  —  exaggeration;  and  her  genius  —  merely 
a  clever  adoptionof  the  profundity  of  others." 

"And  Beckendorff  and  the  lady  are  not  friendly?" 
asked  Vivian,  who  was  delighted  with  bis  communicative 
companion. 

"Beckendorffs  is  a  mind  that  such  a  woman  cannot 

comprebend.      He  treats  her  with  contempt,    and,  if 

possible,  views  her  with  batred;  for  he  considers  that 

'  she  has  degraded  the  character  of  bis  pupil-,  while  she«^ 
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on  the  contraiy,  wonders  hj  what  magic  ipeU  ko 
exercises  such  influence  over  the  conduct  of  her  bin- 
band.  At  first,  Beckendorff  treated  her  and  her  dbrele 
of  illnminati  with  contemptuous  silence;  but,  in  poütics, 
nothmg  is  contemptible.  The  Minister,  knowing  that 
the  people  were  prosperous  and  happy,  cared  little  for 
projected  constitutions,  and  less  for  metaphysical  ab- 
stractions;  but  some  drcumstances  have  lately  occnrredf 
which,  I  imagine,  have  convinced  him  that  for  once  he 
has  miscalcnlated.  After  the  arrangement  of  the  Grennan 
States,  when  the  Princes  were  first  mediatised,  an  at- 
tempt  was  made,  bj  means  of  a  threatening  leagne,  to 
obtain  for  these  pohtical  victims  a  very  ample  share  of 
the  power  and  patronage  of  the  new  State  of  Reisen- 
bnrg.  This  plan  failed,  from  the  lukewarmness  and 
indecision  of  our  good  fnend  of  Little  Lilliput;  who, 
between  ourselves,  was  prevented  from  joining  the  alli- 
ance  by  the  intrigues  of  Beckendorff.  Beckendorff 
secretlj  took  measures  that  the  Prince  should  be  pro- 
mised,  that  in  case  of  bis  keeping  backward  he  should 
obtain  more  than  would  fall  to  bis  lot  by  leading  the 
van.  The  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput  and  bis  peculiar 
friends  accordingly  were  quiet,  and  the  attempt  of  the 
other  chieftains  failed.  It  was  then  that  bis  Highness 
found  he  had  been  duped.  BeckendorflP  would  not 
acknowledge  the  authority,  and,  of  course,  did  not 
redeem  the  pledge  of  bis  agent.  The  effect  that  this 
a£Fair  produced  upon  the  Prince's  mind  you  can  con- 
ceive.  Since  then,  he  has  never  frequented  Reisenburg, 
but  constantly  resided  either  at  bis  former  Capital,  now 
a  provincial  town  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  or  at  this  Castle ; 
viewed,  you  may  suppose,  with  no  very  cordial  feeling 
by  bis  companions  in  misfortune.     But  the  tbirst  of 
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revenge  will  inscribe  the  bitterest  enemies  in  tbe  same 
muster-roll,  and  the  Princes,  incited  by  the  bold  carriage 
of  Madame  Carolina's  philosophical  prot^g^s,  and  in- 
duced  to  believe  that  BeckendorfTs  power  is  on  the 
wane,  have  again  made  overtures  to  our  friend,  withont 
whose  powerful  assistance  they  feel  that  they  have  but 
little  Chance  of  success.  Observe  how  much  more  men's 
conduct  is  influenced  by  circumstances  than  principles! 
When  these  persons  leagued  together  before,  it  was 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  öbtaining  a  share  of  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  State:  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  of  course,  did  not  sympathise  in  that,  which, 
after  all,  to  them  was  a  party  quarrel;  and  by  the 
Joint  exertions  of  open  force  and  secret  intrigue  the 
Court  triumphed.  But  now,  these  same  individuals 
come  forward,  not  as  indignant  Princes  demanding  a 
share  of  the  envied  tyranny,  but  as  ardent  patriots  ad- 
vocating  a  people's  rights.  The  public,  though  I  be- 
lieve that  in  fact  they  will  make  no  bodily  exertion  to 
acquire  a  constitutional  freedom ,  the  absence  of  which 
they  can  only  abstractedly  feel,  have  no  objection  to 
attain  that  which  they  are  assured  will  not  injui^e  their 
Situation,  provided  it  be  by  the  risk  and  exertions  of 
others.  So  far,  therefore,  as  clamour  can  support  the 
Princes,  they  have  the  people  on  their  side-,  and  as 
upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  Grand-Ducal 
subjects  are  still  living  on  their  estates,  and  still  con- 
sider  themselves  as  their  serfs,  they  trust  that  some  ex- 
cesses  from  this  great  body  may  incite  the  rest  of  the 
people  to  similar  outrages.  The  natural  disposition  of 
mankind  to  imitation,  particularly  when  the  act  to  be 
imitated  is  populär,  deserves  attention.  The  Court  i« 
divided;    for  the  exertions   of  Madame,    and  tbe- 
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witching  inflnence  of  Fashion,  have  tumed  the  heads 
eyen  of  grey-beards:  and  to  give  you  only  one  instanoei 
liis  Exoellency  the  Grand  Marshai,  prot^g^  of  the  House 
of  Anstria,  and  a  favourite  of  Mettemich,  the  very  per- 
son  to  whose  interests,  and  as  a  reward  for  whose 
Services,  our  princely  friend'  was  sacrificed  by  the 
Minister,  has  now  himself  become  a  pupil  in  the  school 
of  modern  philosophy,  and  drivels  out,  with  equal 
ignorance  and  fervour,  enlightened  notions  on  the  most 
obscnre  subjects.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  con^sion, 
the  Grand-Duke  is  timorous,  dubious,  and  un(5ertain. 
Beckendorff  has  a  difBcult  game  to  play;  he  may  fall 
at  last  Such,  my  dear  sir,  are  the  tremendous  con- 
sequences  of  a  weak  Prince  marrying  a  blue-stocking!" 

"And  the  Crown  Prince,  Mr.  Sievers,  how  does  he 
conduct  himself  at  this  interesting  moment?  or  is  his 
mind  so  completely  engrossed  by  the  anticipation  of 
his  Imperial  alliance,  that  he  has  no  thought  for  any- 
thing  but  his  approaching  bride?" 

"The  Crown  Prince,  my  dear  sir,  is  neither  thinking 
of  his  bride,  nor  of  anything  eise:  he  is  a  hunch-backed 
idiot  Of  his  deformities  I  have  myself  been  a  witness; 
and  though  it  is  difBcult  to  give  an  opinion  of  the 
intellect  of  a  being  with  whom  you  have  never  inter- 
changed  a  syllable,  nevertheless  his  countenance  does 
not  contradict  the  common  creed.  I  say  the  common 
creed,  Mr.  Grey,  for  there  are  moments  when  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Keisenburg  is  spoken  of  by  his  future  sub- 
jects in  a  very  different  manner.  Whenever  any  un- 
populär act  is  committed,  or  any  unpopulär  plan  sug- 
gested  by  the  Court  or  the  Grand-Duke,  then  whispers 
are  immediately  afloat  that  a  future  Brutus  must  be 
looked  for  in  their  Prince:  then  it  is  generally  imder- 
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stood  that  bis  idiocy  is  011I7  assum^d;  and  what  woman 
does  not  detect,  in  the  glimmerings  of  bis  lack-lustre 
eye,  the  vivid  sparks  of  suppressed  genius!  —  In  a 
Short  time  the  cloud  blows  over  the  Court;  dissatisfac- 
tion  disappears;  and  the  moment  that  the  monarch  is 
again  populär,  the  unfortunate  Crown  Prince  again  be- 
comes  the  uninfluential  object  of  pity  or  derision.  All 
immediately  forget  that  bis  idiocy  is  only  assumed;  and 
wbat  woman  ever  ceases  from  deploring  the  unbappy 
lot  of  the  fiiture  wife  of  their  impuissant  Prince!  — 
Such,  my  dear  sir,  is  the  way  of  mankind!  At  the  first 
glance  it  would  appear,  that  in  this  world,  monarcbs, 
on  the  whole,  have  it  pretty  well  their  own  way;  but 
reflection  will  soon  enable  us  not  to  envy  their  situa- 
tions;  and  speaking  as  a  father,  wbicb  unfortunately  I 
am  not,  should  I  not  view  with  disgust  that  lot  in  life 
wbicb  necessarily  makes  my  son  —  my  enemy?  The 
Crown  Prince  of  all  countries  is  only  a  puppet  in  .the 
hands  of  the  people,  to  be  played  against  bis  own 
father." 

CHAPTEK  V. 

The  Prince  retumed  home  at  a  late  bour,  and  im- 
mediately  inquired  for  Vivian.  During  dinner,  wbicb 
he  bastily  dispatched,  it  did  not  escape  our  bero^s  at- 
tention that  bis  Highness  was  unusually  silent  and,  in- 
deed,  agitated. 

"When  we  have  finished  our  meal,  my  good  friend," 
at  length  said  the  Prince,  "I  very  much  wish  to  con- 
sult  with  you  on  a  most  important  business."  Since  the 
explanation  of  last  night,  the  Prince,  in  private  conver- 
sation,  had  dropped  bis  regal  plural.  , 
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"I  am  ready  at  Jnce,"  said  Vivian. 

"You  will  think  it  veiy  stränge,  Mr.  Ghrey,  when 
yon  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  mj  comnra- 
nication;  you  will  jostly  consider  it  most  stränge  — 
most  Singular  —  that  I  should  choose  for  a  confidant 
and  a  counsellor  in  an  important  business,  a  gentlenum 
with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted  so  short  a  time  as 
yourself.  But,  sir,  I  have  well  weighed,  at  least  I  have 
endeavoured  well  to  weigh,  all  the  circumstances  and 
contingencies  which  such  a  confidence  would  involve; 
and  the  result  of  my  reflection  is,  that  I  will  look  to ' 
you  as  a  friend  and  adviser,  feeling  assured  that  both 
from  your  Situation  and  your  disposition,  no  temptation 
exists  which  can  induce  you  to  betray  or  to  deceive 
me."  Though  the  Prince  said  this  with  an  appearanee 
of  perfect  sincerity,  he  stopped  and  looked  very 
eamestly  in  bis  guesfs  face,  as  if  he  would  read  bis 
secret  thoughts,  or  were  desirous  of  now  givkig  bim  an 
opportunity  of  answering. 

"So  far  as  the  certainty  of  your  confidence  being 
respected,"  answered  Vivian,  "I  trust  your  Highness 
may  communicate  to  me  with  the  most  assured  spirit 
But  while  my  ignorance  of  men  and  affairs  in  this 
country  will  ensure  you  from  any  treacbery  on  my 
part,  I  very  much  fear  that  if  will  also  preclude  me 
from  affording  you  any  advantageous  advice  or  as- 
sistance/^ 

"On  that  head,"  replied  the  Prince,  "I  am  of  course 
the  best  judge.  The  friend  whom  I  need  is  a  man  not 
ignorant  of  the  world,  with  a  cool  head  and  an  impar- 
tial  mind.  Though  young,  you  have  said  and  told  me 
enough  to  prove  that  you  are  not  unacquainted  with 
mankind.    Of  your  courage,  I  have  already  had  a  con- 
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▼incing  proof.  In  the  business  in  wbich  I  require  jomt 
assistance,  freedom  from  national  prejadices  will  mate- 
rially  increase  the  value  of  your  advice;  and  therefore 
I  am  far  from  being  unwilling  to  consult  a  person 
ignorant,  according  to  your  own  phrase,  of  men  and 
affairs  in  tbis  country.  Moreover,  your  education  as  an 
Englisbman  bas  early  led  you  to  exercise  your  mind 
on  political  subjects;  and  it  is  in  a  politicid  business 
that  I  require  your  aid." 

"Am  I  fated  always  to  be  tbe  dry  nurse  of  an  em- 
bryofaction!"  thougbtVivian-,  and  be  watcbed  eamestly 
tbe  countenance  of  the  Prince.  In  a  moment  be  ex- 
pected  to  be  invited  to  become  a  counsellor  of  the 
leagued  Princes.  Either  the  lamp  was  buming  dim,  or 
tbe  blazing  wood  fire  bad  suddenly  died  awäy,  or  a 
mist  was  over  Vivian's  eyes;  but  for  a  moment  he  al- 
most  imagined  that  he  was  sitting  opposite  bis  old 
friend,  tbe  Marquess  of  Carabas.  Tbe  Prince's  phrase 
bad  given  rise  to  a  thousand  agonising  associations:  in 
an  instant  Vivian  bad  worked  up  bis  mind  to  a  pitch 
of  nervous  excitement. 

"Political  business?"  said  Vivian,  in  an  agitated 
voice.  "You  could  not  address  a  more  unfortunate 
person.  I  have  seen,  Prince,  too  much  of  politics,  ever 
to  wish  to  meddle  with  them  again." 

"  You  are  too  quick,  my  good  friend,"  continued  bis 
Highness.  "I  may  wish  to  consult  you  on  political 
business,  and  yet  have  no  Intention  of  engaging  you  in 
politics  —  wbich  indeed  is  quite  a  ridiculous  idea.  But 
I  see  that  I  was  right  in  supposing  that  these  subjects 
have  engaged  your  attention." 

"I  have  seen,  in  a  short  time,  a  great  deal  « 
political  World,"    answered  Vivian,   who   was  j 
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ashamed  of  his  previous  emotion;  "and  I  thank  heaven 
daily,  that  I  have  no  chance  of  again  having  «ay  con- 
nection  with  it" 

"Well,  well!  —  that  is  as  it  may  be.  Nevertheless, 
youT  experience  is  onlj  another  inducemeiit  to  me  to 
reqnest  jonr  assistance.  Do  not  fear  that  I  wish  to 
embroil  yon  in  politics ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  refose, 
although  almost  a  stranger,  to  add  to  the  very  great 
obligations  which  I  am  already  nnder  to  you,  and  give 
me  the  benefit  of  your  opinion." 

"Your  Highness  may  speak  with  perfect  unreserve, 
and  reckon  npon  my  delivering  my  gennine  senti- 
ments." 

"You  have  not  forgotten,  I  venture  to  be- 
lieve,"  Said  the  Prince,  "our  shT)rt  conversation  of  last 
night?" 

"It  was  of  too  interesting  a  nature  easily  to  escape 
my  memory." 

"Before  I  can  coüsult  you  on  the  subject  which  at 
present  interests  me,  it  is  necessary  that  I  shoi^ld  make 
you  a  little  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs  here,  and  the  characters  of  the  principal  indivi- 
duals  who  control  them." 

"  So  far  as  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  poli- 
tical  parties,  the  history  of  the  Grand-Duke's  career, 
and  that  of  his  Minister  Mr.  BeckendorfiP,  and  their  re- 
puted  characters,  will  form  part  of  your  Highness'  nar- 
rative,  by  so  much  may  its  length  be  curtailed,  and 
your  trouble  lessened;  for  I  have  at  different  times 
picked  up,  in  casual  conversation,  a  great  deal  of  In- 
formation on  these  topics.  Indeed,  you  may  address 
me,  in  this  respect,  as  you  would  any  German  gentle- 
man,  who,  not  being  himself  personally  interested  in 
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public  life,  is  of  course  not  acquainted  with  its  most 
secret  details." 

^*I  did  not  reckon  on  this,^^  said  the  Prince,  in  a 
cheerful  voice.  ^^This  is  a  great  advantage,  and  another 
reason  tbat  I  should  no  longer  besitate  to  develope  to 
you  a  certain  a£Fair  vbicb  now  occupies  mj  mind.  To 
be  sbort,"  continued  tbe  Prince,  "it  is  of  tbe  letter 
wbicb  I  so  mysteriously  received  last  nigbt,  and  wbicb, 
as  you  must  have  remarked,  very  mucb  agitated  me,  — 
it  is  on  tbis  letter  tbat  I  wisb  to  consult  you.  Bearing 
in  mind  tbe  exact  position  —  tbe  avowed  and  public 
Position  —  in  wbicb  I  stand,  as  connected  wiüi  tbe 
Court;  and  baving  a  due  acquaintance  wbicb  you  state 
you  bave,  witb  tbe  cbaracter  of  Mr.  Beckendorff,  wbat 
tbink  you  of  tbis  letter?" 

So  saying,  tbe  Prince  leant  over  tbe  table,  and 
banded  to  Vivian  tbe  foUowing  epistle, 

"to  his  highness  the  prince  of  little  lilliput. 
"I  am  commanded  by  bis  Koyal  Higbness  to  inform 
your  Higbness,  tbat  bis  Koyal  Higbness  bas  considered 
tbe  request  wbicb  was  signed  by  your  Higbness  and 
otber  noblemen,  and  presented  by  you  to  bis  Eoyal 
Higbness  in  a  private  interview.  His  Royal  Higbness 
commands  me  to  state,  tbat  tbat  request  will  receive  bis 
most  attentive  consideration.  At  tbe  same  time,  bis 
Royal  Higbness  also  commands  me  to  observe,  tbat  in 
bringing  about  tbe  completion  of  a  result  desired  by 
all  parties,  it  is  difficult  to  carry  on  tbe  necessary  Com- 
munications merely  by  written  documents;  and  bis 
Eoyal  Higbness  bas  tberefore  conmianded  me  to  submit 
to  your  Higbness  tbe  advisability  of  taking  some  Bi 
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in  Order  to  fbriher  the  poösibility  of  the  oocorrenoe  of 
an  oral  interchange  of  the  sentiments  of  the  respective 
parties.  Being  awaie,  firom  the  position  which  your 
Highness  has  thonght  proper  at  present  to  maintain, 
and  from  other  causes  which  are  of  too  delicate  a  na- 
ture  to  be  noticed  in  any  other  waj  except  hj  allusipn, 
that  your  Highness  may  feel  difBculty  in  personally 
communicating  with  his  Eoyal  Highness,  without  Con- 
sulting the  wishes  and  opinions  of  fhe  other  Princes;  a 
process  to  which,  it  must  be  evident  to  your  Highness, 
his  Eoyal  Highness  feels  it  impossible  to  submit;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  desirous  of  forwarding  the  progress 
of  those  views  which  his  Royal  Highness  and  your 
Highness  may  conjunctively  consider  calculated  to  ad- 
vance  the  well-being  of  the  State,  I  have  to  submit  to 
your  Highness  the  propriety  of  considering  the  propo- 
sitions  contained  in  the  enclosed  paper;  which,  if  your 
Highness  keep  unconnected  with  this  communication, 
the  purport    of  this    letter   will  be  confined  to   your 


"  'Propositions. 

"*lst.  That  an  interview  shall  take  place  between 
your  Highness  and  myself ;  the  object  of  which  shall 
be  the  consideration  of  measures  by  which,  when 
adopted,  the  various  interests  now  in  agitation  shall  re- 
spectively  be  regarded. 

"*2nd.  That  this  interview  shall  be  secret;  your 
Highness  being  incognito.' 

*'K  your  Highness  be  disposed  to  accede  to  the 
first  proposition,  I  beg  to  submit  to  you,  that  from  the 
nature  of  my  residence,  its  Situation,  and  other  causes, 
there  will  be  no  fear  that  any  suspicion  of  the  fact  of 
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Mr,  von  PMlipson  acceding  to  the  two  propositions  will 
gain  notoriety.  Tbis  letter  will  be  delivered  into  your 
own  bands.  If  Mr.  von  Pbilipson  detennine  oh  ac- 
ceding to  tbese  propositions,  be  is  most  probablj  aware 
of  tbe  general  localitj  in  wbieb  mj  residenee  is  sitaated ; 
and  proper  measures  will  be  taken  tbat,  if  Mr.  von 
Pbilipson  bononr  me  witb  a  visit,  be  sball  not  be  under 
tbe  necessity  öf  attracting  attention,  by  inquiring  tbe 
way  to  my  bouse.  It  is  wisbed  tbat  tbe  fact  of  tbe 
second  proposition  being  acceded  to,  sbould  only  be 
known  to  Mr.  von  Pbilipson  and  myself ;  but  if  to  be 
perfectly  unattended  be  considered  as  an  insuperable 
objection,  I  consent  to  bis  being  accompanied  by  a 
Single  friend.     I  sball  be  alone. 

"Beckendorpp." 

"Well!"  Said  tbe  Prince,  as  Vivian  finisbed  tbe 
letter. 

"Tbe  best  person,"  said  Vivian,  "to  decide  upon 
your  Higbness  consenting  to  tbis  interview  is  your- 
self." 

"Tbat  is  not  tbe  point  on  wbicb  I  wisb  to  bave 
tbe  benefit  of  your  opinion;  for  I  bave  already  con- 
sented.  I  rode  over  tbis  moming  to  my  cousin,  tbe 
Duke  of  Micromegas,  and  dispatcbed  from  bis  residenee 
a  trusty  messenger  to  Beckendorff.  I  bave  agreed  to 
meet  bim  —  and  to-morrow;  but  on  tbe  express  terms 
tbat  I  sbould  not  be  unattended.  Now,  tben,"  con- 
tinued  tbe  Prince,  witb  great  energy,  "now  tben  will 
you  be  my  companion?" 

"I!"  said  Vivian. 

"Yes;  you,  my  good  friend  1  —  you.  1  sbould  con- 
sider  myself  as  safe  if  I  were  sleeplug  m  %»  VoacG^ 
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house,  as  I  should  be  were  I  with  Beckendoiff  «lona. 
Although  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  com- 
municated,  I  have  never  yet  seen  him;  and  I  am  fbllj 
aware,  that  if  the  approaching  interview  were  known 
to  mj  fiiends,  thej  would  consider  it  high  Urne  that 
mj  son  reigned  in  my  stead.  But  I  am  resolved  to  be 
firm  —  to  be  inflexible.  My  course  is  piain.  I  am 
not  to  be  again  duped  by  him;  which/'  continued  the 
Prince,  very  mach  confused,  "I  will  not  conceal  that  I 
have  been  once.'* 

"But  II"  Said  Vivian;  "I  —  what  good  can  I  poB- 
sibly  do?  It  appears  to  me,  that  if  Beckendorff  is  to 
be  dreaded  as  you  describe,  the  presence  or  the  at- 
tendance  of  no  friend  can  possibly  save  you  from  bis 
crafly  plans.  But  surely,  if  any  one  attend  you,  why 
not  be  accompanied  by  a  person  whom  you  have  known 
long,  and  who  knows  you  well  —  od  whom  you  can 
confidently  rely,  and  who  may  be  aware,  from  a  thou- 
sand  signs  and  circumstances  which  will  never  attract 
my  attention,  at  what  particular  and  pressing  moments 
you  may  require  prompt  and  energetic  assistance.  Such 
is  the  companion  you  want;  and  surely  such  an  one 
you  may  find  in  Amelm  ' —  Von  Neuwied  — " 

"Arnelm!  Von  Neuwied!"  said  the  Prince;  "the 
best  hands  at  soxmding  a  bügle,  or  spearing  a  boar,  in 
all  Reisenburg!  Excellent  men,  forsooth,  to  guard 
their  master  from  the  diplomatic  deceits  of  the  wily 
Beckendorff!  Moreover,  were  they  to  have  even  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  my  intended  movement,  they 
would  commit  rank  treason  out  of  pure  loyalty,  and 
lock  me  up  in  my  own  Cabinet!  No,  no!  they  will 
never  do:  I  want  a  companion  of  experience  and  know- 
ledge  of  the  world;  with  whom  I  may  converse  with 
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some  prospect  of  finding  my  wavering  finnness  strength- 
ened,  or  mj  misled  judgment  rightly  guided,  or  my 
ptizzled  brain  cleared,  —  modes  of  ^ssistance  to  wliich 
the  worthy  Jagd  Junker  is  but  little  accustomed,  how- 
ever  quickly  he  might  hasten  to  my  side  in  a  combat, 
or  the  chase." 

"If  these,  then,  will  not  do,  surely  there  is  one 
man  in  this  Castle,  who,  although  he  may  not  be  a' 
niatch  for  Beckendorff,  can  be  foiled  by  few  others  — 
Mr.  Sievers?"  said  Vivian,  with  an  inquiring  eye. 

"Sievers!",  exclaimed  the  Prince  with  great  eager- 
ness;  "the  very  man!  firm,  experienced,  and  sharp- 
witted  —  well  schooled  in  political  leaming,  in  case  I 
reqnited  his  assistance  in  arranging  the  terms  of  the 
intended  Charter,  or  the  plan  of  the  intended  Cham- 
bers; for  these,  of  course,  are  the  points  on  which 
Beckendorff  wishes.  to  consult.  But  one  thing  I  am  de- 
termined  on:  I  positively  pledge  myself  to  nothing, 
while  under  Beckendorff's  roof.  He  doubtless  anti- 
cipates,  by  my  visit,  to  grant  the  liberties  of  the  people 
on  his  own  terms:  perhaps  Mr.  Beckendorff,  for  once 
in  his  life,  may  be  mistaken.  I  am  not  to  be  deceived 
twice;  and  I  am  determined  not  to  yield  the  point  of 
the  Treasury  being  under  the  control  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  the  part  of  the  harness  which  galls;  and  to 
preserve  themselves  from  this  rather  inconvenient  regu- 
lation,  without  question,  my  goöd  friend  Beckendorff  has 
hit  upon  this  plan."  ' 

"Then  Mr.  Sievers  will  accompany  you?"  asked 
Vivian,  calling  the  Prince's  attention  to  the  point  of 
consultation. 

"The  very  man  for  it,  my  dear  friend!  but  although 
Beckendorff,    most  probably  resg^ecting  my  ^^resems/ 

y/ff/a»  Grey.  If,  \Q 
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and  taking  into  consideration  the  circnmstances  tmder 
whicb  we  meet,  would  refrain  from  consigning  Sievera 
to  a  dungeon;  still,  although  the  Minister  invites  this 
interview,  and  although  I  have  no  single  indacement 
to  conciliate  him;  yet  it  would  scarcely  be  correct, 
scarcely  dignified  on  my  part,  to  prove,  by  the  pre- 
sence  of  my  companion,  ths^t  I  had  for  a  length  of  time 
barboured  an  individual  who,  by  Beckendorff's  own 
exertions,  was  banisbed  from  the  Grand-Duchy.  It 
would  look  too  much  like  a  bravado." 

"Oh!"  Said  Vivian,  "is  it  so?  and  pray  of  wbat  was 
Mr.  Sievers  guilty?" 

"Of  higb  treason  against  one  who  was  not  bis 
Sovereign." 

"How  is  that?" 

"Sievers,  who  is  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  was 
for  a  long  time  a  professor  in  one  of  our  great  Univer- 
sities.  The  publication  of  many  able  works  procured 
him  a  reputation  which  induced  Madame  Carolina  to 
use  every  exertion  to  gain  his  attendance  at  Court; 
and  a  courtier  in  time  the  professor  became.  At  Eeisen- 
bürg  Mr.  Sievers  was  the  great  authority  on  all  possible 
subjects  —  philosoptical,  literary,  and  political.  In  fact, 
he  was  the  fashion;  and,  at  the  head  of  the  great 
literary  joumal  which  is  there  published,  he  terrified 
admiring  Germany  with  his  profound  and  piquant  cri- 
tiques.  Unfortunately,  like  some  men  as  good,  Jie  was 
unaware  that  Reisenburg  was  not  an  independent  State; 
and  so,  on  the  occasion  of  Austria  attacking  Naples, 
Mr.  Sievers  took  the  opportunity  of  attacking  Austria. 
His  article,  eloquent,  luminous,  profound,  revealed  the 
dark  colours  of  the  Austrian  policy;  as  an  artist's  lamp 
brings  out  the  murky  tints  of  a  Spagnoletto.     Every 
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o^e  admired  Sievers'  bittei?  sarcasms,  enlightened  viewB, 
and  indignant  eloquence.  Madame  Carolina  crowned 
Mm  with  lanrel  in  the  midst  of  her  coterie;  and  it  is 
Said  that  the  Grand-Düke  sent  him  a  snuflP-box.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  article  reached  Vienna;  and  in  a 
still  shorter  time  Mr.  Beckendorff  reached  the  Kesidence, 
and  insisted  on  the  author  being  immediately  given  up 
to  the  Austrian  Gov.emment.  Madame  Carolina  was  in 
despair,  the  Grand-Duke  in  doubt,  and  Beckendorff 
threatened  to  resign  if  the  order  were  not  signed. 
A  kind  friend,  perhaps  his  Koyal  Hjghness  himself, 
gave  Sievers  timely  notice,  and  by  rapid  flight  he 
reached  my  Castle,  and  demanded  my  hospitality;  he 
has  lived  here  ever  since,  and  has  done  me  a  thou- 
sand  Services,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  educa- 
tion  which  he  has  given  my  son,  my  glorious  Maxi- 
milian." 

"And  Beckendorff,"  asked  Vivian,  "has  he  always 
been  aware  that  Sievers  was  concealed  here?" 

"That  I  cannot  answer:  had  he  been,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  would  have  winkeCd  at  it;  since  it 
never  has  been  his  policy,  unnecessarily  to  annoy  a 
mediatised  Prince,  or  without  great  occasion  to  let  us 
feel  that  our  independence  is  gone,  —  I  will  not,  with 
such  a  son  as  I  have,  say  —  for  ever." 

"Mr.  Sievers  of  course,  then,  cannot  visit  Becken- 
dorff," Said  Vivian. 

"That  is  clear,"  said  the  Prince,  "and  I  therefore 
trust  that  now  you  will  no  longer  refuse  my  first  re- 
nnest." 

It  was  impossible  for  Vivian  to  deny  the  Psrf 
any  longer;    and  indeed  he  had  no  objection  (a 
Highness  could  not  be  better  attend^i^  \ä 
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lie  is  bounding  on  the  back  of  a  fine  borse.  Gares  üj 
"witb  tbe  first  curvet;  and  the  very  sigbt  of  a  spur  is 
enougb  to  prevent  one  committing  suicide. 

Wben  Vivian  and  bis  companion  bad  proceeded 
about  five  miles,  tbe  Prince  puUed  up,  and  giving  a 
sealed  letter  to  tbe  groom,  be  desired  bim  to  leave 
tbem.  The  Prince  and  Vivian  amused  tbemselves  by 
endeavouring  to  form  some  conception  of  the  person, 
manners,  and  habits  of  the  remarkable  man  to  whom 
they  were  on  the  point  of  paying  so  interesting  a 
visit 

"I  expect,  Vivian,  to  be  received  with  folded  arms, 
and  a  brow  lowering  with  the  overwhebaaing  weight  of  ^ 
a  brain  meditating  for  the  control  of  millions.  His 
letter  has  prepared  us  for  the  mysterious,  but  not  very 
amusing  style  of  his  conversation.  He  will  be  per- 
petually  on  bis  güard  not  to  commit  bimself;  and  al- 
though  public  business,  and  tbe  receipt  of  papers,  by 
calling  bim  away,  will  occasionally  give  us*an  oppor- 
tunity  of  being  alone;  still  I  regret  that  I  did  not  put 
up  in  my  case  some  interesting  volume  wbich  would 
have  allowed  me  to  feel  less  tedious  those  bours,  during 
wbich  you  will  necessarily  be  employed  wilb  bim  in 
private  consultation." 

After  a  ride  of  five  bours,  tbe  horsemen  arrived  at 
a  small  village. 

"Thus  far  I  think  I  have  well  pifoted  you,"  said 
the  Prince:  "but  I  confess  my  knowledge  bere  ceases; 
and  though  I  shall  disobey  the  diplomatic  instructions 
of  the  great  man,  I  must  even  aök  some  old  woman 
tbe  way  to  Mr.  Beckendorff's." 

While  they  were  hesitating  as  to  whom  they  sbotf  ^ 
address,   an  equestrian,  wbo  bad  alx^^^  ^^%^i^^^ 
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on  tbe  road,  though  at  some  distance,  came  np,  and  in- 
quired,  in  a  voice  which  Vivian  recognised  as  that  of 
the  messenger  who  had  bronght  Beckendorff's  lütter  to 
Turriparva,  wbether  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
Mr.  von  Philipson.  Neither  of  the  gentlemen  answered, 
for  Vivian  of  course  expected  the  Prince  to  reply;  and 
his  Highness  was,  as  jet,  so  unused  to  his  incognito, 
that  he  had  actualljr  forgotten  his  own  name.  Bat  it* 
was  evident  that  the  demandant  had  questioned,  rather 
from  System,  than  by  way  of  security;  and  he  waited 
patiently  until  the  Prince  had  collected  his  senses,  and 
assumed  sufficient  gravity  of  countenance  to  inform  the 
horseman  that  he  was  the  person  in  question.  "What, 
sir/is  your  pleasure?" 

'*I  am  instructed  to  ride  on  before  you,  sir,  that 
you  may  not  mistake  your  way;"  and  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  the  laconic  messenger  tumed  his  steed's 
head,  and  trotted  off. 

The  travellers  soon  left  the  high  road,  and  tumed 
up  a  wihl  turf  path,  not  only  inaccessible  to  carriages, 
but  even  requiring  great  attention  from  horsemen. 
After  mnch  winding,  and  some  floundering,  they  ar- 
rived  at  a  light  iron  gate,  which  apparently  opened 
into  a  shrubbery. 

"I  will  take  your  horses  here,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
guide;  and  getting  off  his  horse,  he  opened  the  gate. 
"Follow  this  path,  and  you  can  meet  with  no  diffi- 
culty."  The  Prince  and  Vivian  accordingly  dismounted; 
and  the  guide  immediately  gave  a  loud  shrill  whistle. 

The  path  ran,  for  a  very  short  way,  through  the 
shrubbery,  which  evidently  was  a  belt  encircling  the 
grounds.  From  this,  the  Prince  and  Vivian  emerged 
upon  an  ample  lawn,   which  formed  on  the  farthest 
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side  a  terrace,  hj  gradually  sloping  down  to  tlie  margin 
of  a  river.  It  was  enclosed  on  tlie  other  side,  and 
white  pheasants  were  feeding  in  its  centre.  FoUowing 
the  path  which  skirted  the  lawn,  they  arrived  at  a. 
second  gate,  which  opened  into  a  garden,  in  which  no 
signs  of  the  taste  at  present  existing  in  Germany  for 
the  English  System  of  picturesque  pleasure-grounds 
were  at  all  visible.  The  walk  was  bounded  on  both 
sides  by^tall  borders,  or  rather  hedges,  of  box,  cut 
into  the  shape  of  battlements;  the  samenessof  these 
turrets  being  occasionally  varied  by  the  immovable 
form  of  some  trusty  warder,  carved  out  of  yew  or 
laurel.  Eaised  terraces  and  arched  walks,  aloes  and 
orange-trees  mounted  on  sculptured  pedestals,  colnmns 
of  cypress,  and  pyramids  of  bay,  whose  dark  foliage 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  marble  statues,  and  the 
white  vases  shining  in  the  sun,  rose  in  all  directions  in 
methodical  confusion.  The  sound  of  a  fonntain  was 
not  wanting;  and  large  beds  of  beautiful  flowers 
abounded.  Proceeding  through  a.  very  lofty  berceau, 
occasional  openings  in  whose  curving  walks  allowed 
effective  glimpses  of  a  bust  or  a  statue,  the  companions 
at  length  camQ  in  sight  of  the  house.  It  was  a  long, 
uneven,  low  building,  evidently  of  ancie^t  architecture. 
Numerous  Stacks  of  tall  and  fantastically-shaped  chim- 
neys  rose  over  three  thick  and  heavy  gables,  which 
reached  down  farther  than  the  middle  of  the  elevation, 
forming  three  compartments,  one  of  them  including  a 
large  and  modern  bow-window,  over  which  clustered  in 
profusion  the  sweet  and  glowing  blossoms  of  the  cle- 
matis  and  the  pomegranatQ.  Indeed,  the  whole^  front 
of  the  honse  was  so  completely  covered  with  a  rieb 
Bcarlet-creeper,  that  it  was  almost  itapoaaible  tö  «aüt^ 
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tain  of  what  materials  it  was  built  As  Vivian  was  ad- 
miring  a  white  peacock,  which,  attracted  hj  their  ap- 
proach,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  unfbrling  ^its 
wheeling  train,  a  man  came  forward  from  the  bow- 
window. 

In  height  he  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and 
of  a  spare  but  well-proportioned  figure.  He  had  very 
little  hair,  which  was  highly  powdered,  and  dressed 
in  a  manner  to  render  more  remarkable  the  elevation 
of  bis  conical  and  polished  forehead.  His  long  piercing 
black  eyes  were  ahnost  closed,  from  the  fulness  of 
their  upper  lids.  His  cheek  was  sallow,  his  nose 
aquiline,  his  mouth  compressed.  His  ears,  which  were 
qnite  uncovered,  were  so  very  small,  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  pass  them  over  nnnoticed;  as  indeed  were  his 
hands  and  feet,  which  in  form  were  quite  feminine. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  coat  and  waistCDat  of  black  velvet, 
the  latter  part  of  his  costume  reaching  to  his  thighs; 
and  in  a  button  hole  of  his  coat  was  a  large  bunch  of 
tube-rose.  The  bröad  collar  of  his  exqnisitely  plaited 
shirt,  though  tied  round  with  a  wide  black  ribbon,  did 
not  conceal  a  neck  which  agreed  well  with  his  beard- 
less  chin,  and  would  not  have  misbeconie  a  woman. 
In  England  we  should  have  called  his  breeches  buck- 
skin.  They  were  of  a  pale  yellow  leather,  and  suited 
his  large,  and  spur-armed  cavalry  boots,  which  fitted 
closely  to  the  legs  they  covered,  reaching  over  the 
knees  of  the  wearer.  A  ribbon  round  his  neck,  tucked 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  was  attached  to  a  small 
French  watch.  He  swung  in  his  right  band  the  bow 
of  a  violin;  anji  in  the  other,  the  little  finger  of  which 
was  nearly  hid  by  a  large  antique  ring,  he  held  a 
white   handkerchief  strongly    perfumed    with    violets. 
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J^otwithstanding  the  inany  feminine  characteristics  which 
I  have  noticed,  either  from  the  expression  of  the  eyes, 
or  the  formation  of  the  mouth,  the  countenance  of  this 
indiyidual  generali^  conveyed  an  impression  of  firm- 
ness  and  energy.  This  description  will  not  be  con- 
sidered  ridiculously  minute  by  those  "vdio  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  person  of  so  celebrated  a  gentleman  as  Mb. 
Beckendorfp. 

He  advanced  to  the  Prince  with  an  air  which 
seemed  to  proclaim,  that  as  his  person  could  not  be 
mistaken,  the  ceremony  of  introduction  was  perfectly 
Tinnecessary.  Bowing  in  the»  most  ceremonious  and 
courtly  manner  to  his  Highness,  Mr.  Beckendorff  in 
a  weak,  but  not  unpleasing  voice,  said  thät  he  was 
"honom-ed  by  the  presenee  of  Mr.  von  Philipson;" 
The  Prince  answered  his  salutation  in  a  manner  equally 
ceremonious,  and  equally  courtly;  for  having  no  mean 
opinion  of  his  own  diplomatic  abilities,  his  Highness 
determined  that  neither  by  an  excess  of  coldness  nor 
cordiality  on  his  part,  should  the  Minister  gather  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  temper  in  which  he  had 
attended  the  interview.  You  see  that  even  the  bow  of 
a  diplomatist  is  a  serious  business ! 

"Mr.  Beckendorff,"  said  his  Highness,  "my  letter 
doubtless  informed  you  that  I  should  avail  myself  of 
your'  permission  to  be  accompanied.  Let  me  have  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  you  my  friend  Mr.  Grey,  an 
English  gentleman." 

As  the  Prince  spoke,  Beckendorff  stood  with  his 
arms  crossed  behind  him,  and  his  chin  resting  upon 
his  ehest-,  but  his  eyes  at  the  same  time  so  raised  a'^ 
to  look  his  Highness  füll  in  the  face.     Nwää^^ä^ 
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stmck  hj  bis  posture,  and  the  expressdon  of  liis  eoun- 
tenance,  that  he  nearlj  omitted  to  bow  wben  be  was 
prissented.*  As  bis  name  was  mentioned,  tbe  Minister 
gave  bim  a  sbarp,  sidelong  glance,  and  moving  bis 
bead  very  sligbtly,  be  invited  bis  g^ests  to  enter  the 
bouse.  Tbe  gentlemen  accordingly  complied  with  bis 
request.  Passing  tbrougb  tbe  bow  window,  tbey  fonnd 
tbemselves  in  a  well-sized  room,  tbe  sides  of  which 
were  covered  with  sbelves  filled  witb  richly-bound 
books.  There  was  notbing  in  tbe  room  which  gave 
tbe  sligbtest  indication  that  tbe  master  of  tbe  library 
was  anj  otber  tban  a  private  genüeman.  Not  a  book, 
not  a  chair  was  out  of  its  place.  A  purple  inkstand 
of  Sevre  and  a  very  bigbly-tooled  morocco  portfolio  of 
the  same  colour  reposed  on  a  marqueterie  table,  and 
that  was  alL  No  papers,  no  despatches,  no  red  tape, 
and  no  red  boxes.  Over  an  ancient  cbimney,  lined 
witb  china  tiles,  on  which  were  represented  grotesque 
figures  —  cows  playing  the  harp  —  monkeys  acting 
monarchs  —  and  tall  figures  all  legs,  flying  witb 
rapidity  from  pursuers  who  were  all  bead  —  over  this 
chimney  were  suspended  some  curious  pieces  of  antiqua 
armour,  among  which  an  Italian  dagger,  with  a  chased 
and  jewelled  hilt,  was  the  most  remarkable,  and  the 
most  precious. 

"This,"  Said  Mr.  Beckendorff,  "is  my  library." 
"What  a  splendid  poignard!"  said  Üie  Prince,  who 
bad  no  taste  for  books;  and  he  immediately  walked 
up'  to  the  chimney-piece.  Beckendorff  foUowed  bim, 
and  taking  down  the  admired  weapon  from  its  resting- 
place,  proceeded  to  lecture  on  its  virtuos,  its  antiquity, 
and  its  beauty.  Vivian  seized  this  opportunity  of 
taking  a  rapid  glance  at  the  contents  of  tbe  library. 
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He  anticipated  interleaved  copies  of  Machiavel,  .Vattel, 
and  Montesquieu;  and  the  lightest  works  that  he  ex- 
pected  to  meet  with  were  the  lying  memoirs  of  some 
intriguing  Cardinal,  or  the  deluding  apologj  of  an 
exiled  Minister.  To  his  surprise  he  found^that,,  without 
an  exception,  the  collection  consisted  of  poetry  and 
romance.  Somewhat  surprised,  Vivian  looked  with  a 
Gurions  eye  on  the  unlettered  hacks  of  a  row  of  mighty 
folios  on  a  comer  shelf;  "These,"  he  thought,  "at 
least  must  be  royal  ordinances,  and  collected  state- 
papers."  The  sense  of  propriety  struggled  for  a  mo- 
ment  with  the  passion  of  curiosity;  but  nothing  is  more 
difficult  for  the  man  who  loves  books,  than  to  refrain 
irom  examining  a  volume  whidb  he  fancies  may  be 
unknown  to  him.  From  the  jewelled  dagger,  Becken- 
dorff  had  now  got  to  an  enamelled  breast-plate.  Two 
to  one  he  should  not  be  observed;  and  so,  with  a 
desperate  pull,  Vivian  extracted  a  volume  —  it  was  a 
herbal !  He  tried  another  —  it  was  a  collection  of 
dried  insects! 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Beckendorff,  "I  will  show 
you  my  drawing-room." 

He  opened  a  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  library, 
and  introduced  them  to  a  room  of  a  different  character. 
The  sun,  which  was  shining  very  brightly,  lent  addi- 
tional  brilliancy  to  the  rainbow-tinted  birds  of  paradise, 
the  crimson  mackaws,  and  the  green  parroquets  that 
glistened  on  the  Indiän  paper,  which  covered  not  only 
the  walls,  but  also  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  Over  the 
fire-place,  a  black  frame,  projecting  from  the  wall  and 
mournfuUy  contrasting  with  the  general  brilliant  ap* 
pearance  of  the  apartment,  inclosed  a  pictnre  of  a 
beautiful   female;    and   bending  over   its  &«siv<^^  %s& 
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indeed  partlj  shadowing  the  coimtenance,  was  the 
withered  brancb  of  a  tree.  A  harpsichord  and  several 
cases  of  musical  instruments  were  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  room;  and  snspended  bj  veiy  broad  black 
ribbons  from  the  wall,  on  each  side  of  the  pictdre, 
were  a  guitar  and  a  tambourine.  On  a  fiofa  of  nnnsual 
size  laj  a  Cremona;  and  as  Mr.  Beckendorff  passed 
the  Instrument,  he  threw  hj  its  side  the  bow,  which  he 
had  hitherto  carried  in  his  band. 

"We  maj  as  well  now  take  something,"  said  Mr. 
Beckendorff,  when  his  guests  had  sufficienüy  admired 
the  room;  "my  pictures  are  in  my  dining-room  —  let 
US  go  there." 

So  saying,  and  armed  this  time  not  onlj  with  his 
bow  but  also  with  his  violin,  he  retraced  his  steps 
through  the  library,  and  crossing  a  small  passage, 
which  divided-  the  house  into  two  compartments,  he 
opened  the  door  into  his  dining-room.  The  moment 
that  they  entered  the  room,  their  ears  were  saluted, 
and  indeed  their  senses  ravished,  by  what  appeared  to 
be  a  concert  of  a  thousand  birds;  yet  none  of  the 
winged  choristers  were  to  be  seen,  and  not  even  a 
Single  cage  was  visible.  The  room,  which  was  simply 
furnished,'  appeared  at  first  rather  gloomy,  for  though 
lighted  by  tbree  Windows,  the  silk  blinds  were  all 
drawn. 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Beckendorff,  raising  the  first 
blind;  "you  shall  see  my  pictures.  At  what  do  you 
estimate  this  Breughel?" 

The  window,  which  was  of  stained  green  glass, 
gave  to  the  landscape  an  effect  similar  to  that  generally 
produced  by  the  artist  mentioned.  The  f*rince,  who 
was  already  very  puzzled  by  finding  one  who,  at  the 
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same  time,  was  both  bis  bost  and  bis  enemj,  so  dif- 
ferent  a  cbaracter  from  wbat  be  bad  conceived,  and 
wbo,  being  by  temper  superstitious,  considered  tbat 
tbis  preliminary  false  opinion  of  bis  was  ratber  a  bad 
omen,  —  did  not  express  any  very  great  admiration 
of  tbe  gallery  of  Mr.  BeckendorflF;  but  Viviwi,  wbo  bad 
no  ambitions  bopes  or  fears  to  a£Pect  bis  temper,  and 
wbo  was  bigbly  amused  by  tbe  cbaracter  witb  wbom  . 
be  bad  become  so  unexpectedly  acquainted  —  good- 
natoredly  bumoured  tbe  fantasies  of  tbe  Minister;  and 
Said  tbat  be  preferred  bis  picture  to  any  Breugbel  be 
bad  ever  seen. 

"I  see  you  bave  a  fine  taste,"  said  Mr.  Beckendorff, 
witb  a  seriousair,  but  in  a  conrteous  tone;  "you  sball 
see  my  Claude!" 

The  rieh  yellow  tint  of  the  second  window  gave  to 
tbe  fanciful  garden  all  tbat  was  requisite  to  make  it 
look  Italian. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  Italy,  sir?"  asked  Becken- 
dorff. 

"I  bave  not." 

"You  have,  Mr.  von  Philipson?" 

"Never  south  of  Germ  any,"  answered  tbe  Prince, 
wbo  was  bungry,  and  eyed,  witb  a  rapacious  glance, 
tbe  capital  luncbeon  which  be  saw  prepared  for  bim. 

"Well,  then,  when  either  of  you  go,  you  will,  of 
course,  not  miss  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Gaze  on  Isola 
Bella  at  sunset,  and  you  will  not  view  so  fair  a  scene 
as  tbis!     And  now,   Mr.  von  Philipson,"   said  Becken-  ^  jj 

doitf,   "do  me  tbe  favour  of  giving  me  your  opinion  of  j 

tbis  Hontborst?"  ' 

His  Highness  would  ratber  bave  given  bis  opinion 
of  tbe  dish  of  game  which  still  smoked  \3l^q\v  \5dä  \3Öo 
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but  wbich  he  was  monmfdllj  convinced  would  not 
smoke  long.  "But,"  thought  he,  "this  is  the  last!" 
and  so  he  admired  the  effect  produced  by  the  flaming 
panes,  to  which  Beckendorff  swore  that  no  piece  eyer 
painted  by  Gerard  Honthorst,  for  brilliancy  of  colonring 
and  boldness  of  outline,  could  be  compared;  "besides," 
continued  Beckendorff,  "mine  are  all  animated  pictures. 
See  that  cypress,  waving  from  the  breeze  which  is  now 
stirring  —  and  look!  look  at  this  crimson  peacocki  — 
look!  Mr.  von  Philipson." 

"I  am  looking,  Mr.  von  —  I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
Beckendorff,"  said  .the  Prince,  with  great  dignity  — 
making  this  slight  mistake  in  the  name,  either  from 
being  unused  to  converse  with  such  low  people  as  had 
not  the  nominal  mark  of  nobility,  or  to  vent  his  spieen 
at  being  so  unnecessarily  kept  from  the  refreshment 
which  he  so  much  required. 

"Mr.  von  Philipson,"  said  Beckendorff,  suddenly 
tuming  round,  "all  my  fruits  and  all  my  vegetables 
are  from  my  own  garden.  Let  us  sit  down  and  help 
ourselves." 

The  only  substantial  food  at  table  was  a  great  dish 
of  game.  The  vegetables  and  the  fruits  were  numerous 
and  süperb;  and  there  really  appeared  to  be  a  fair  pro- 
spect  of  the  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput  making  as  good  a 
luncheon  as  if  the  whole  had  been  conducted  und  er  the 
auspices  of  Master  Rodolph  himself,  —  had  it  not  been 
for  the  melody  of  the  unseen  vocalists,  which,  probably 
excited  by  the  sounds  of  the  knives  and  plates,  too 
evidently  increased  every  moment.  But  this  incon- 
venience  was  soon  removed  by  Mr.  Beckendorff  rising, 
and  ^ving  three  loud  kno(^s  on  the    door   opposite 
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to  the  one  by  which  they  had  entered.     Immediate 
süence  ensned..    • 

"Clara  will  change  your  plate,  Mr.  von  Philipson," 
Said  Beckendorff. 

Vivian  eagerly  looked  up,  not  with  the  slighest  idea 
tbat  the  entrance  of  Clara  would  prove  that  the  mys- 
terious  picture  in  the  drawing-room  was  a  portrait; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  with  a  little  curiosity  to  view 
the'first  specimen  of  the  sex  who  lived  under  the  roof 
of  Mr.  Beckendorff.  Clara  was  a  hale  old  woman, 
with  rather  an  acid  expression  of  countenance ;  very 
prim  in  her  appearance,  and  evidently  very  precise  in 
her  manners.  She  placed  a  bottle,  and  two  wine- 
glasses  with  long  thin  stems,  on  the  table;  and  having 
removed  the  game,  and  changed  the  plates,  she  dis- 
appeared. 

"Pray  what  wine  is  this,  Mr.  Beckendorff?"  eagerly 
asked  the  Prince. 

"I  really  d,on't  know.     I  never  drink  wine." 

"Not  know!  I  never  tasted  such  Tokay  in  my 
lifo!" 

"Probably,"  said  Mr.  Beckendorff;  "I  think  it  was 
a  present  from  the  Emperor.     I  have  never  tasted  it." 

"My  dear  sir,  take  a  glass!"  said  the  Prince;  bis 
naturally  jovial  temper  having  made  bim  completely 
forget  whom  he  was  addressing,  and  the  business  he 
had  come  upon. 

"I  never  drink  wine;  I  am  glad  yon  like  it,  I  have 
no  doubt  Clara  has  more." 

"No,  no,   no!    we    must    be  moderate,"  said  the 
Prince;  who  though  a  great  admirer  of  a  good  luncheon, 
had  also  a  due  respect  for  a  good  dinner,  —  and  cor 
sequently  had  no  idea  at  this  awkwaid  \i<sva  Va.  ^ 
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day,  of  preventing  himself  from  properly  appreciating 
tBe  future  banquet  Moreover,  bis  Higbness,  taking 
into  consideration  the  manner  in  which  the  game  bad 
been  dressed,  and  tbe  marks  of  refinement  and  good 
taste  wbicb  seemed  to  pervade  every  part  of  tbe  estab- 
lisbment  of  Mr.  BeckendorfP,  did  not  imagine  tbat  be 
was  mucb  presuming,  wben  be  conjectared  tbat  tbere 
was  a  fair  cbance  of  bis  dinner  being  sometbing  yeiy 
superior. 

Tbe  sudden  arrival  and  appearance  of  some  new 
and  unexpected  guests  tbrougb  tbe  mysterious  portal 
on  wbicb  Mr.  Beckendorff  by  bis  tbree  knocks  bad 
previously  produced  sucb  a  tranquillising  effect,  and 
wbicb  be  bad  now  bimself  opened,  explained  tbe  cba- 
racter  of  tbe  apartment,  wbicb,  from  its  unceasing 
melody,  bad  so  mucb  excited  the  curiosity  of  bis  guests, 
Tbese  new  visitors  were  a  crowd  of  piping  bullfincbes, 
Virginia  nigblingales,  trained  canaries,  Java  sparrows, 
and  Indian  lorys;  wbicb  freed  from  tbeir  cages  of 
golden  wire  by  tbeir  fond  master,  bad  fled,  as  was  tbeir 
custom,  from  bis  süperb  aviary  to  pay  tbeir  respects 
and  compliments  at  bis  daily  levee. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  tbat  you  like  birds,  sir,''  said 
Beckendorff  to  Vivian;  for  onr  bero,  good-najuredly 
bumouring  tbe  tastes  of  bis  bost,  was  impartially  divi- 
ding  tbe  luxuries  of  a  peacb  among  a  crowd  of  gaudy 
and  greedy  little  sparrows.  "You  sball  see  my  favou- 
rites,"  continued  Beckendorff;  and  tapping  ratber  loudly 
on  tbe  table,  be  beld  out  tbe  forefinger  of  eacb  band. 
Two  bullfincbes  recognised  tbe  signal,  and  immediately 
bastened  to  tbeir  percb. 

"My  dear!"  trilled  out  one  little  songster;  and  it 
raised  its  speaking  eyes  to  its  deligbted  master. 
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"Mylovet"  warbled  thö  other,  marking  its  afFection 
by  loöks  equally  personal. 

As  these  monosyllables  were  repeated,  Beckendorff, 
with  sparkling  eyes,  triumphantly  looked  round  at  Yi- 
vian,  as  if  the  frequent  reiteration  were  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  affection  of  these  singular  Mends. 

At  length,  to  the  Prince's  relief,  Mr.  Beckendorff 's 
feathered  friends  having  finished  their  dessert,  were  sejit 
back'  to  their  cages,  with  a  strict  injunction  üot  lio 
trouble  their  master  at  pre§ent  with  their  voices  —  an 
injunction  which  was  obeyed  to  the  letter;  and  when 
the  door  was  closed,  few  persons  could  have  been  per- 
suaded  that  the  next  room  was  an  ayiary. 

"I  am  proud  of  my  peaehes,  Mr.  von  Philipson," 
Said  Beckendorff,  recommending  the  fruit  to.  bis  guest's 
attention;  then  rising  from  the  table,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  sofa,  and  began  hummin^  a  tune  in  a  low  voipe. 
Presently  he  took  up  his  Cremona,  and  using  the  violin 
as  a  guitar,  accompanied  himself  in  a  beautiful  air,  but 
not  in  a  more  audible  tone.  While  Mr.  Beckendorff 
was  singing,  he  seemed  unconscious  that  any  person 
was  in  the  room;  and  the  Prince,  who  was  not  very 
fond  of  music,  certainly  gave  him  no  hint,  either  by 
his  approbation  or  his  attention,  that  he  was  listened 
to.  Vivian,  however,  like  most  unhappy  men,  loved 
music:  and  actuated  by  this  feeling,  and  the  interest 
which  he  beg^an  to  take  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Becken- 
dorff, he  could  not,  when  that  gentleman  had  finished 
his  air,  refrain  from  very  sincerely  saying  "encore!" 

Beckendorff  started  and  looked  round,  as  if  he  were 
for  the  first  moment  aware  that  any  being  had  heard 
him. 

"Encore!"  said  he,  with  a  kind  sneer;  "who  evi 

Yivian  Gmi/,  IL  xV 
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could  sing  or  play  the  sam6  thing  twicel  Are  yon  fond 
of  music,  sir?" 

"Very  mach  so,  indeed;  I  fancied  I  recognised  that 
air.     You  are  an  admirer,  I  imagine,  of  Mozart?" 

"I  never  heaxd  of  him;  I  know  nothing  of  those 
gentiy.  But  if  you  really  like  music,  I  will  play  you 
something  worth  listening  to." 

Mr.  Beckendorff  began  a  beautiful  air  very  adagio, 
gradually  increasing  the  time  in  a  kind  of  Variation, 
tili  at  last  bis  execution  became  so  rapid,  that  Vivian, 
surprised  at  the  mere  mechanical  action,  rose  from  his 
ehair  in  order  better  to  ex^mine  the  player's  manage- 
ment  and  motion  of  his  bow.  Exquisite  as  were  the 
tones,  enchanting  as  were  the  originality  of  his  varia- 
tions  and  a  perfect  hannony  of  his  composition,  it  was 
nevertheless  extremely  difficult  to  resist  smiling  at  the 
contortions  of  his  face  and  figure.  Now,  his  body 
bending  to  the  strain,  he  was  at  one  moment  with  his 
violin  raised  in  the  air,  and  the  next  instant  with  the 
lower  nut  almost  resting  upon  his  foot.  At  length^  by 
well-proportioned  degrees,  the  air  died  away  into  the 
original  soft  cadence;  and  the  play  er  becoming  com- 
pletely  entranced  in  his  own  Performance,  finished  by 
sinking  back  on  the  sofa,  with  his  bow  and  violin  raised 
over  his  head.  Vivian  would  not  disturb  him  by  his 
applause.  An  instant  after,  Mr.  Beckendorff,  throwing 
down  the  instrument,  rushed  through  an  open  winde w 
into  the  garden. 

As  soon  as  Beckendorff  was  out  of  sight,  Vivian 
looked  at  the  Prince;  and  his  Highness  elevating  his 
eye-brows,  screwing  up  his  mouth,  and  shrugging  his 
Shoulders,  altogether  presented  a  very  comical  picture 
of  a  puzzled  man. 
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"Well,  my  dear  firiend,"  said  he,  "ihis  is  rather 
different  from  what  we  expected." 

"Very  different;  bnt  mueh  more  amusing." 

"Humph!"  said  the  Prince,  very  slowly,  "I  do  not 
think  it  exactly  requires  a  ghost  to  teil  us  that  Mr. 
Beckendorff  is  not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Court  I  do 
not  know  how  he  is  accustomed  to  conduct  himself  when 
he  is  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  Grand-Duke;  but  I 
am  quite  sure,  that  as  regards  his  treatment  of  myself, 
to  say  the  least,  the  incognito  is  very  well  observed/' 

"Mr.  von  Philipson,"  said  the  gentleman  of  whom 
they  were  speaking,  putting  his  head  in  at  the  window, 
"you  shall  see  my  blue  passion-flower.  We  will  take 
a  walk  round  the  garden." 

The  Prince  gave  Vivian  a  look,  which  seemed  to 
suppose  they  must  go;  and  accordingly  they  stepped 
into  the  garden. 

"You  do  not  see  my  garden  in  its  glory,"  said  Mr. 
Beckendorff,  stopping  before  the  bow-window  of  the 
library;  "this  spot  is  my  streng  point;  h^d  you  been 
here  earlier  in  the  year,  you  might  have  admired  with 
me  my  invaluable  crescents  of  tulips,  such  colours! 
such  brilliancy!  so  defined!  And  last  year  I  had  three 
king-tulips;  their  elegantly-formed,  creamy  cups,  I  have 
never  seen  equalled.  And  then  my  double  variegated 
ranunculuses;  my  hyacinths  of  fifty  bells,  in  every  tint, 
Single  and  double ;  and  my  favourite  Stands  of  auriculas, 
so  large  and  powdered,  that  the  colour  of  the  velvet 
leaves  was  scarcely  discoverablel  The  blue  passion- 
flower  is,  however,  now  very  beautiful.  You  see  tb«' 
summer-house,  sir,"  continued  he,,  tuming  to  Vit? 
"the  top  is  my  observatory;  you  will  sleep  in  thftlt 
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TÜion  to-night,  so  jon  had  better  take  notice  how  the 
walk  winds." 

The  passion-flo'wer  was  trained  against  the  summer- 
hoose  in  question. 

"Therel^'  said  Mr.  BeckendorfiP;  and  he  stood  ad- 
miring  with  outstretched  arms,  "the  latter  days  of  its 
beauty,  for  the  autumn  frosts  will  soon  stop  its  flower. 
Pray,  Mr.  von  Philipson,  are  you  a  botanist?" 

"Why,"  said  the  Prince,  "I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
flowers,  bnt  I  cannot  exactly  say  that  — " 

^^Ah!  no  botanist.  The  flower  of  this  beantiAil 
plant  continues  only  one  day,  but  there  is  a  constant 
succession  £rom  July  to  the  end  of  the  aatunm;  and 
if  this  fine  weather  continue  —  Pray,  sir,  how  is  the 
wind?" 

"I  really  cannot  say,"  said  the  Prince;  "but  I  think 
the  wind  is  either  — " 

"Do  you  know,  sir?"  continued  BeckendorflF  to 
Vivian. 

"I  think,  sir,  that  it  is  — " 

"Westerly.  —  Well!  If  this  weather  continue,  the 
succession  may  still  last  another  month.  You  will  be 
interesteä  to  know,  Mr.  von  Philipson,  that  the  flower 
comes  out  at  the  same  Joint  with  the  leaf,  on  a  peduncle 
nearly  three  inches  long;  round  the  centre  of  it  are  two 
radiating  crowns;  look,  look  sir!  the  inner  inclining 
towards  the  centre  column  —  now  examine  this  well, 
and  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment."  "  So  saying,  Mr. 
Beckendorff,  running  döwn  the  walk,  jumped  over  the 
railing,  and  in  a  moment  was  coursing  across  the  lawn, 
.towards  the  river,  in  a  chase  after  a  dragon-fly. 

Mr.  BeckendorfiP  was  soon  out  of  sight;  and  after 
lingering  half  anihour  in  the  vidnity  of  the  blue  passion- 
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flower,  the  Prince  proposed  to  Vivian  that  they  should 
qnit  the  spot.  "So  far  as  I  can  observe,"  continued  bis 
Higliness,  "we  might  as  well  quit  the  house.  J^o  wonder 
th^t  Beckendorff's  power  is  on  the  wane,  for  he  appears 
to  me  to  be  growing  childish.  Surely  he  could  not  al- 
ways  have  been  this  frivolous  creature!" 

"I  really  am  »so  astonished,"  said  Vivian,  "that  it 
is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  assist  your  Highness  in 
any  supposition.  But  I  should  recommend  you  not  to 
be  too  hasty  in  your  movements.  Take  care  that  stay- 
ing  here  does  not  affect  the  position  which  you  have 
taken  up,  or  retard  the  progress  of  any  measures  on 
which  you  have  determined,  and  you  are  safe.  What 
will  it  injure  you,  if,  with  the  chance  of  achieving  the 
great  and  patriotic  purpose  to  which  you  have  devoted 
your  powers  and  energies,  you  are  subjected  for  a  few 
hours  to  the  caprices,  or  even  rudeness,  of  any  man 
whatever?  If  Beckendorff  be  the  character  which  the 
World  gives  him  credit  to  be,  I  do  not  think  he  can 
imagine  that  you  are  to  be  deceived  twice;  and  if  he 
do  imagine  so,  we  are  convinced  that  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed.  If,  as  you  have  supposed,  not  only  his 
power  is  on  the  wane,  but  his  intellect  also,  four-and- 
twenty  hours  will  convince  us  of  the  fact;  for  in  less 
than  that  time  your  Highness  will  necessarily  have 
conversation  of  a  more  important  nature  with  him.  I 
recommend,  therefore,  that  we  continue  here  to-day, 
although,"  added  Vivian  smiling,  "I  have  to  sleep  in 
his  Observatory." 

After  Walking  in  the  gardens  about  an  hour,  the 
Prince  and  Vivian  again  went  into  the  house,  imagining 
that  Beckendorff  migl^t  have  retumed  by  another  en 
trance ;  but  he  was  not  there.     The  PxiTX'^i^  ^Wk  "osasä 
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aimoyed;  and  Vivian,  to  amuse  himself,  had  reconne 
to  the  libnuy.  After  re-examining  the  armour,  IcxAiiig 
at  the  garden  through  the  painted  Windows,  conjeotnrmg 
who  might  be  the  original  of  the  mysterious  pictore, 
and  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  withered  branch, 
the  Prince  was  fairlj  wom  out  The  predse  dinner 
honr  he  did  not  know;  and  notwithstanding  repeated 
exertions,  he  had  hitherto  been  onable  to  find  the 
blooming  Clara.  He  could  not  flatter  himself ,  howeyer, 
that  there  were  less  than  two  hours  to  kill  before  the 
great  event  took  place;  and  so,  heartily  wishing  himself 
back  again  at  Turriparva,  he  prevailed  upon  Vivian  to 
throw  aside  his  book,  and  take  another  walk. 

This  time  they  extended  their  distance,  stretched 
out  as  far  as  the  river,  and  explored  the  adjoining 
woods;  but  of  Mr.  Beckendorff  they  saw  and  heard 
nothing.  At  length  they  again  retumed:  it  was  getting 
dusk.  They  found  the  bow-window  of  the  library 
closed.  They  again  entered  the  dining-room;  and,  to 
their  surprise,  found  no  preparations  for  dinner.  This 
time  the  Prince  was  more  fortunate^  his  exertions  to 
procure  an  interview  with  Madam  Clara,  for  that  lady 
almost  immediately  entered  the  room. 

"Pray,  my  good  madam,"  inquired  the  Prince,  "has 
your  master  returned?" 

"Mr.  Beckendorff  is  in  the  library,  sir,"  said  the  old 
lady,  pompously. 

"Lideed!  we  do  not  dine  in  this  room,  then?" 

"Dine,  sir!"  said  the  good  dame,  forgetting  her 
pomposity  in  her  astonishment. 

"Yes  —  dine,"  said  the  Prince. 

"Mr.  Beckendorff  never  takes  anything  after  his 
noon  meaV 
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"Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  we  ax^  to  have  no 
dinner?"  asked  bis  Higliness,  angry  and  agitated. 

"Mr.  Beckendorff  never  takes  anything  after  bis 
noon  meal,  sir;  but  I  am  sure  tbat  if  you  and  yonr 
friend  are  bungry,  sir,  I  bope  tbere  is  never  a  want  in 
tbis  bonse." 

"My  good  lady,  I  am  bungry,  very  bnngry  indeed; 
and  if  yom*  master,  I  mean  Mr.  Von  —  tbat  is  Mr. 
Beckendorff,  bas  sucb  a  bad  appetite  tbat  be  can  satisfy 
bimself  witb  picking,  once  a  day,  tbe  breast  of  a  pbea- 
sant;  wby,  if  be  expect  bis  friends  to  be  willing  ör  even 
able  to  bve  on  such  fare,  —  tbe  least  tbat  I  can  say  is, 
tbat  be  is  very  mncb  mistaken;  and  so,  tberefore,  my 
good  friend  Grey,  Ltbink  we  bad  better  order  our  borses, 
and  be  off." 

"No  occasion  for  tbat,  I  bope,"  said  Mrs.  Clara, 
ratber  alarmed  at  tbe  Prince's  passion;  "no  want,  I 
trust,  ever  bere,  sir;  and  I  make  nö  doubt  you  will 
bave  dinner  as  soon  as  possible;  and  so,  sir,  I  bope 
you  will  not  be  basty." 

"Hasty!  I  bave  no  wisb  to  be  basty;  but  as  for 
disarranging  tbe  wbole  economy  of  tbe  bouse,  and  get- 
ting  up  an  extemporaneous  meal  for  me ,  I  ca^not  tbink 
of  it  Mr.  Beckendorff  may  live  as  be  likes,  and  if  I 
stay  bere,  I  am  contented  to  live  as  be  does.  I  do  not 
wisb  bim  to  cbange  bis  babits  för  me,  and  I  sball  take 
care  tbat,  after  to-day,  tbere  will  be  no  necessity  for 
bis  doing  so.  However,  absolute  bunger  ,can  make  no 
compliments;  and  tberefore  I  will  tbank  you,  my  good 
madam,  to  let  me  and  my  friend  bave  tbe  remains  of 
tbat  cold  game,  if  tbey  be  still  in  existence,  on  wbicb 
we  luncbed,  or,  as  you  term  it,  took  our  noon  me«' 
tbis  morning;  and  wbicb,  if  it  were  your  own  cookim 
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Mrs.  Clara,  I  assure  you,  as  I  observed  to  my  friend 
at  the  time,  did  you  infinite  credit" 

The  Prince,  älthoagh  his  gentlemanlike  feelings  had, 
in  spite  of  his  hunger,  dictated  a  deprecation  of  Mrs, 
Clara's  making  a  dinner  merely  for  himself ,  still  Üiought 
that  a  seasonable  and  deserved  campliment  to  the  lady 
might  assist  in  bringing  about  a  resnlt,  which,  notwith- 
standing  his  politeness,  he  very  mach  desired;  and  that 
was  the  production  of  another  specimen  of  her  culinary 
accomplishments.  Having  behaved,  as  he  considered, 
with  such  moderation  and  dignified  civility,  he  was,  it 
must  be  confessed,  rather  astounded,  when  Mrs.  Clara, 
duly  acknowledging  his  compliment  by  her  curtsey, 
was  sorry  to  inform  him  that  she  dared  give  no  re- 
freshment  in  this  house,  without  Mr.  Beckendorff's  spe- 
cial Order.  v 

"Special  order!  whyl  surely  your  master  will  not 
grudge  me  the  cold  leg  of  a  pheasant?" 

"Mr.  Beckendorff  is  not  in  the  habit  of  grudging 
anything,"  answered  the  housekeeper,  with  offended 
majesty. 

"Then  why  should  he  object?"  asked  the  Prince. 

"Mr.  Beckendorff  is  the  tjest  judge,  sir,  of  the  pro- 
priety  of  his  own  regulations." 

"Well,  well!"  said  Vivian,  more  interested  for  his 
friend  than  himself,  "there  is  no  difficulty  in  asking 
Mr.  Beckendorff." 

"None  in  the  least,  sir,"  answeted  the  housekeeper, 
"when  he  is  awake." 

"Awake!"  said  the  Prince,  "why!  is  he  asleep 
now?" 

"Yes,  sir,  in  the  library." 
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"And  how  long  will  he  be  asleep?"  asked  the 
Prince,  with  great  eagemess.  . 

"It  is  uncertain;  he  may  be  asleep  for  hours  —  he 
may  wake  in  five  minutes;  all  I  can  do,  is  to  watch." 

"But,  surely  in  a*  case  like  the  present,  you  can 
wake  your  master?" 

"I  could  not  wake  Mr.  Beckendorff,  sir,  if  the  house 
were  on  fire.     No  one  can  enter  the  room  when  he  is 


"Then  how  can  you  possibly  know  when  he  is 
awake?" 

"I  shall  hear  his  violin  immediately,  sir." 

"Well,  well!  I  suppose  it  must  be  so.  I  wish  we 
were  in  Turriparva,  that  is  all  I  know.  Men  of  my 
Station  have  no  business  to  be  paying  visits  to  the  sons 
of  the  Lord  knows  whol  peasants,  shopkeepers,  and 
pedagogues!'^ 

As  a  fire  was  blazing  in  the  dining-room,  which 
Mrs.  Clara  informed  them  Mr.  Beckendorff  never  omitted 
having  every  night  in  the  year,  the  Prince  and  his 
friend  imagined  that  they  were  to  remain  there,  and 
they  consequently  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  the  slum- 
bers  of  their  host.  Resting  his  feet  on  the  hobs,  his 
Highness,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  declared  that  he  wished 
he  had  never  left  Turriparva;  and  just  when  Vivian 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  up ,  in  despair,  the  hope  of 
consoling  him,  Mrs.  Clara  entered,  and  proceeded  to 
lay,the  clotL 

"Your  master  is  awake,  then?"  asked  the  Prince, 
very  quickly. 

"Mr.  Beckendorff  has  been  long  awake,  sir!  aj  ^ 
dinner  will  be  ready  immediately." 

His  Highness'   countenance  brighteuftd^  «öSl  \s 
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short  time  the  supper  appearing,  the  Prince,  agaiii 
fascinated  by  Mrs.  Clara's  cookery  and  Mr.  Becken- 
dorff^s  wine,  forgot  bis  cbagrin,  and  regwied  hiB 
temper. 

In  about  a  couple  of  bours  Mr.  Beckendorff  entered« 
"I  bope  tbat  Clara  bas  given  you  wine  you  like, 
Mr.  von  Pbilipson?" 

"Tbe  same  binn,  I  will  answer  for  tbat." 
Mr.  BeckendorfiP  bad  bis  violin  in  bis  band;  bat  bis 
dress  was  mucb  cbanged.  Bis  great  boots  being  pnlled 
off,  exbibited  tbe  wbite  silk  stockings  wbicb  be  in- 
variably  wore;  and  bis  coat  bad  given  place  to  tbe 
easier  covering  of  a  brocade  dressing-gown.  He  drew 
a  cbair  round  tbe  fire,  betweeii  tbe  Prince  and  Vivian. 
It  was  a  late  bour,  and  tbe  room  was  only  ligbted  by 
tbe  glimmering  coals,  for  tbe  flames  bad  long  died 
away.  Mr.  Beckendorff  sat  for  some  time  witbout 
speaking,  gazing  eamestly  on  tbe  decaying  embers. 
liideed,  before  many  minutes  bad  elapsed,  complete 
silence  prevailed;  for  botb  tbe  endeavöurs  of  tbe  Prince, 
and  of  Vivian,  to  promote  conversation  bad  been -un- 
successful.  At  lengtb  tbe  master  of  tbe  bouse  tumed 
round  to  tbe  Prince,  and  pointing  to  a  particular  mass 
of  coal,  Said,  **I  tbink,  Mr.  von  Pbilipson,  tbat  is  tbe 
completest  elepbant  I  ever  saw.  —  We  will  ring  tbe 
bell  for  some  coals,  and  tben  bave  a  game  of  wbist." 

Tbe  Prince  was  so  surprised  by  Mr.  Beckendoi^'s 
remark,  tbat  be  was  not  sufficiently  Struck  by  tbe 
strangeness  of  bis  proposition;  and  it  was  only  wben 
be  beard  Vivian  professing  bis  ignorance  of  tbe  game, 
tbat  it  occurred  to  bim  tbat  to  play  at  wbist  was  bardly 
tbe  object  for  wbicb  be  bad  traveUed  from  Turriparva. 
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"An  Englishman  not  know  whist!"  said  Mr.  Becken- 
dorff:  "ridiculous!  —  you  do  know  it.  Let  usplay! 
Mr.  von  Philipson,  I  know,  has  no  objection." 

"But,  my  good  sk,"  said  the  Prince,  "although 
previous  to  conversation  I  may  have  no  objection  to 
join  in  a  little  amnsement,  siill  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  has  escaped  your  memory  that  whist  is  a  game  which 
requires  the  co-operation  of  four  persons."   ' 

"Not  at  all!  I  take  dummy.  I  am  not  sure  it  is 
not  the  finest  way  of  playing  the  gisune." 

The  table  was  arranged,  the  lights  brought,  the 
Cards  produced,  and  the  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput, 
greatly  to  his  surprise,  found  himself  playing  whist 
with  Mr.  BeckendorflF.  Nothing  conld  be  more  dull. 
The  Minister  would  neither  bet  nor  stake;  and  the 
immense  interest  which  he  took  in  every  card  that  was 
played,  ludicrously  contrasted  with  the  rather  suUen 
looks  of  the  Prince ,  and  the  very  sleepy  ones  of  Vivian. 
Whenever  Mr.  Beckendorff  played  for  dummy,  he  al- 
ways  looked  with  the  most  searching  eye  into  the  next 
adversary's  face,  as  if  he  would  read  his  cards  in  his 
features.  The  first  rubber  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half — 
three  long  games,  which  Mr.  Beckendorff,  to  his  triumph, 
hardly  won.  In  the  first  game  of  the  second  rubber 
Vivian  blundered;  in  the  second  he  revoked:  and  in 
the  third,  having  neglected  to  play,  and  being  loudly 
called  upon,  and  rated  both  by  his  partner  and  Mr. 
Beckendorff,  he  was  found  to  be  asleep.  Beckendorff 
threw  down  his  band  with  a  loud  dash,  which  roused 
Vivian  from  his  slumber.  He  apologised  for  his  drowsi- 
ness;  but  said  that  he  was  so  extremely  sleepy  that  he 
must  retire.  The  Prince,  who  longed  to  be  with  Becken 
dorff  alone,  winked  approbation  of  his  i3it;eni\i<m. 
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"Well!"  Said  Beckendorff,  "you  spoiled  ihe  rabber. 
I  shall  ring  for  Clara.  Why  you  all  are  so  fond  of 
going  to  bed,  I  cannot  anderstand.  I  bare  not  been  to 
bed  tbese  tbirty  years." 

Vivian  made  bis  e'scape;  and  Beckendorff,  pitying 
bis  degeneracy,  proposed  to  the  Prince,  in  a  tone  wbicb 
seemed  to  anticipate  tbat  tbe  offer  would  meet  with  inr 
stantaneousmcceptation  —  double  dummy;  —  this,  how- 
ever,  was  too  much. 

"No  more  cards,  sir,  I  thank  you,"  said  tbe  Prince; 
"if,  bowever,  yon  bave  a  mind  for  an  bour's  conversa- 
tion,  I  am  quite  at  your  service."  ' 

"I  am  obliged  to  you —  I  never  talk  —  good  nigbt, 
Mr.  von  Pbilipson." 

Mrr  Beckendorff  left  tbe  room.  His  Higbness  could 
contain  bimself  no  longer.     He  rang  the  bell. 

"Pray,  Mrs.  Clara,"  said  be,  "where  are  my 
borses?" 

"Mr.  Beckendorff  will  bave  no  qnadrupeds  witbin  a 
müe  of  tbe  bouse,  except  Owlface." 

"How  do  you  mean?  —  let  me  see  tbe  man-ser- 
vant." 

"The  bousebold.consists  only  of  myself ,  sir." 

"Wby!  where  is  my  luggage  then?" 

"Tbat  bas  been  brougbt  up,  sir;  it  is  in  your 
room." 

"I  iell  you,  I  must  bave  my  borses." 

"It  is  quite  impossible  to-night,  sir.  I  think,  sir, 
you  bad  better  retire;  Mr.  Beckendorff  may  not  be 
bome  again  tbese  six  bours." 

"Wbat!  is  your  master  gone  out?" 

"Yes,  sir,  he  is  just  gone  out  to  take  his  ride." 

"Wby!  where  is  biä  horse  kept  then?" 
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"It  iß  Owlface,  sir." 

"Owlface,  indeed!  What!  is  your  master  in  the 
habit  of  riding  out  at  night?" 

"Mr.Beckendorflf  rides  öut,  sir,  just  when  it  happens 
to  suit  him." 

•  **It  is  very  odd  I  cannot  ride  out  when  it  happens 
to  suit  me!  However,  I  will  be  off  to-morrow;  and  so, 
if  you  please,  sbow  me  my  bed-room  at  onee." 

"Your  room  is  the  Library,  sir." 

"The  Library I  why,  there  is  no  bed  in  the 
Library.", 

"We  have  no  beds,  sir;  but  the  sofa  is  made  up." 

"No  beds!  Well!  it  is  only  for  one  night  You 
are  all  mad,  and  I  am  as  mad  as  you  for  coming 
here." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  moming  sun  peeping  through  the  window  of 
the  little  summer-house,  roused  its  inmate  at  an  early 
.  hour;  and  finding  no  signs  of  Mr.  Beckendorff  and  his 
guest  having  yet  arisen  from  their  slumbers,  Vivian 
took  the  opportunity  of  strolling  about  the  gardens  and 
the  grounds.  Directing  his  way  along  the  margin  of 
the  riyer,  he  soon  lefft  the  lawn,  and  entered  some 
beautiful  meadows,  whose  dewy  verdure  glistened  in 
the  brightening  beams  of  the  early  sun.  Crossing  these, 
and  passing  through  a  gate,  he  found  himself  in  a  rural 
road,  whose  lofty  hedge-rows,  rieh  with  all  the  varieties 
of  wild  fruit  and  flower,  and  animated  with  the  cheering 
presence  of  the  busy  birds  chirping  from  every  bough 
and  spray,  altogether  presented  a  scene  whicb.  x^xcösA«^ 
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"And  yet  you  retire  late!  —  out  riding  last  niglit, 
I  understand?" 

"I  never  go  to  bed." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  Prince.  "Well,  for  my  part, 
without  my  regulär  rest,  I  am  nothmg.  H^tve  you 
breakfasted,  Mr.  Beckendorflf?" 

"Clara  will  bring  my  breakfast  immediately." 

The  dame  accordingly  soon  appeared,  bearing  a 
tray  with  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  and  one  large  thick 
biscuit.  This  Mr.  Beckendorff  baving  well  soaked  in 
the  höt  fluid,  eagerly  devoured:  and  then  taking  up  bis 
violin,  amused  himself  until  bis  guests  had  Jbished  their 
breakfast 

When  Vivian  had  ended  bis  meal,  he  left  the  Prince 
and  Beckendorff  alone,  determined  that  bis  presence 
should  not  be  the  occasion  of  the  Minister  any  longer 
retarding  the  commencement  of  business.  The  Prince, 
who  by  a  private  glance  had  been  prepared  for  bis 
departure,  immediately  took  the  opportunity  of  asking 
Mr.  Beckendorff,  in  ä  decisive  tone,  whether  he  might 
flatter  himself  that  he  could  command  bis  present  atten- 
tion to  a  subjeet  of  great  importance.  Mr.  Beckendorff 
said  that  he  was  always  at  Mr.  von  Philipson's  service; 
and  drawing  a  chair  opposite  him,  the  Prince  and  Mr. 
Beckendorff  now  sat  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place. 

"Hem!"  said  the  Prince,  Clearing  bis  throat;  and 
he  looked  at  Mr.  Beckendorff,  who  sat  with  bis  heels 
close  together,  bis  toes  out  Square,  bis  hands  resting 
on  bis  knees,  which,  as  well  as  bis  elbows,  were  turned 
out,  bis  Shoulders  beut,  bis  head  reclined,  and  bis  eyes 
glancing. 

"Hem!"  said  the  Prince  of  LitÜe  Lilliput.  "In 
compliance,  Mr.  Beckendorff,  with  your  wish,  developed 
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in  the  communication  received  by  me  on  the  —  inst, 
I  assented  in  my  answer  to  the  arrangement  tiien  pro- 
posed ;  the  object  of  which  was,  to  nse  your  own  words, 
to  facilitate  the  occurrence  of  an  oral  interchange  of 
the  sentiments  of  various  parties  interested  in  certain 
.proceedings,  by  which  interchange  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  mutual  interests  might  be  respectively  con- 
sidered  and  finally  arranged.  Prior,  Mr.  Beckendor£F, 
to  either  of  us  going  into  any  detail  upon  those  points 
of  probable  discussion,  which  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
form  the  ^ndamental  features  of  this  interview,  I  wish 
to  recall  yonr  attention  to  the  paper  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  bis  Royal  Highness,  and  which 
is  alluded,  to  in  your  commnnication  of  the  —  inst. 
The  principal  heads  of  that  docnment  I  have  brought 
with  me,  abridged  in  this  paper." 

Here  the  Prince  handed  to  Mr.  Beckendorff  a  MS. 
pamphlet,  consisting  of  several  sheets  closely  written. 
The  Minister  bowed  very  gracionsly  as  he  took  it  from 
bis  Highness'  band;  and  then,  without  even  looking  at 
it,  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"Yon,  sir,  I  perceive,"  continued  the  Prince,  "are 
acqnamted  with  its  contents ;  and  it  will  therefore  be 
unnecessary  for  me  at  present  to  expatiate  upon  their 
individual  expediency,  or  to  argue  for  their  particnlar 
adoption.  And,  sir,  when  we  observe  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  when  we  take  into  consi^eration  the 
quick  march  of  intellect,  and  the  wide  expansion  of 
enlightened  views  and  liberal  principles  —  when  we 
take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  history  of  man  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  moment,  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  foUy  in  me  to  conceive  for  an'  instant,  that 
the    measures   developed    and    recommeüii^^  m  ^ 
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paper  will  not  finally  receive  the  approbation  of  liis 
Koyal  Highness.  As  to  the  exact  origin  of  slavery, 
Mr.  Beckendorff,  I  confess  tbat  I  am  not,  at  this  mo- 
ment,  prepared  distinctly  to  speak.  That  the  Divine 
Author  of  our  religibn  was  its  decided  enemy,  I  am 
informed,  is  clear.  That  the  slavery  of  ancient  times 
was  the  origin  of  the  feudal  Service  of  a  more  modern 
period,  is  a  point  on  which  men  of  leaming  have  not 
precisely  made  np  their  minds.  With  regard  to  the 
exact  State  of  the  ancient  German  people,  Tacitua 
affords'us  a  great  deal  of  most  interesting  Information. 
Whether  or  not,  certain  passages  which  I  have  bronght 
with  me  marked  in  the  Germania  are  incontestable 
evidences  that  our  ancestors  enjoyed  or  understood  the 
practice  of  a  wise  and  well-regulated  representative 
System,  is  a  point  on  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a  statesman  as  Mr. 
Beckendorff.  In  stepping  forward,  as  I  have  feit  it 
my  duty  to  do,  as  the  advocate  of  populär  rights  and 
national  privileges,  I  am  desirous  to  prove  that  I  have 
not  become  the  votary  of  innoyation  and  the  professor 
of  revolutionary  doctrines.  The  passages  of  the  Roman 
author  in  question,  and  an  ancient  charter  of  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  are,  I  consider,  decisive  and 
sufficient  precedents  for  the  measures  which  I  have 
thought  proper  to  sanction  by  my  approval,  and  to 
Support  by  my  influence.  A  Minister,  Mr.  Beckendorff, 
must  take  care  that  in  the  great  race  of  politics  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  do  not  leaye  bis  own  behind 
them.  We  must  never  forget  the  powers  and  capabi- 
lities  of  man.  On  this  very  spot,  perhaps,  some 
centuries  ago,  savages  clothed  in  skins  were  committing 
caz22ubalism  in  a  forest     We  must  not  forget,  I  repeat, 
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that  it  is  the  bnsiness  of  those  to  whom  Providence 
has  allotted  the  responsible  possession  of  power  and 
influence  —  that  it  is  their  duty  —  our  duty,  Mr. 
Beckendorff  —  to  become  guardians  of  our  weaker 
fellow-creatures  —  that  all  power  is  a  trust  —  that 
we  are  accountable  for  its  exercise. —  that,  from  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  all  Springs,  and  all  mnst 
exist;  and  that,  nnless  we  conduct  onrselves  with  the 
requisite  wisdom,  prudence,  and  propriety,  the  whole 
System  of  society  will  be  disorganised;  and  this  country, 
in  particular,  will  fall  a  victim  to  that  System  of  cor- 
ruption  and  misgovernment,  which  has  already  occa- 
sioned  the  destruction  of  the  great  kingdoms  mentioned 
in  the  Bible;  and  many  other  States  besides—  Greece, 
Korne,  Carthage,  &c." 

Thus  ended  the  peroration  of  an  harangue,  con- 
sisting  of  an  incoherent  arrangement  of  imperfectly- 
remembered  facts,  and  misunderstood  principles;  all 
gleaned  by  his  Highness  from  the  enlightening  articles 
of  the  Reisenburg  Journals.  Like  Brutus,  the  Prince 
of  Little  Lilliput  paused  for  a  reply. 

"Mr.  von  PhiÖpson,"  said  his  companion,  when  his 
Highness  had  finished,  "you  speak  like  a  man  of 
sense."  Having  given  this  ans  wer,  Mr.  Beckendorff 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked  straight  out  of  the 
room. 

The  Prince,  at  first,  took  the  answer  for  a  compli- 
ment;  but  Mr.  Beckendorff  not  retuming,  he  began  to 
have  a  faint  idea  that  he  was  neglected.  In  this  un- 
certainty,  he  rang  the  bell  for  his  friend  Clara. 

"Mrs.  Clara!  where  is  your  master?" 

"Just  gone  out,  sir." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  ri'i 
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^'He  has  gone  out  with  his  gnn,  sir/' 

"You  are  qnite  sure  he  has  gone  out?" 

"Quite  sure,  sir.  I  took  him  his  coat  and  boots 
myself." 

^^I  am  to  understand,  then,  that  your  master  has 
gone  out?" 

"Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Beckendorff  has  gone  out  He  will 
be  home  for  his  noon-meal." 

"That  is  enough!  —  Grey!"  called  out  the  in- 
dignant  Prince,  darting  into  the  garden. 

"Well,  mj  dear  Prince,"  said  Vivian,  "what  can 
possibly  be  the  matter?" 

"The  matter!  insanity  can  be  the  only  excuse; 
insanity  can  alone  account  for  his  preposterous  conduct 
We  have  seen  enough  of  him.  The  repetition  of  absur- 
dity  is  only  wearisome.  Pray  assist  me  in  getting  our 
horses  immediately." 

"Certainly,  if  you  wish  it;  but  remember  you 
brought  me  here  as  your  friend  and  counsellor.  As 
I  have  accepted  the  trust,  I  cannot  help  being  sensible 
of  the  responsibility.  Before,  therefore,  you  finally 
resolve  upon  departure,  pray  •  let  me  be  fdlly  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  which  have  impelledyou  to  this 
sudden  resolution." 

"Willingly,  my  good  friend,  could  I  only  command 
my  temper;  and  jet  to  fall  into  a  passion  with  a  mad- 
man  is  almost  a  mark  of  madness:  but  his  manner  and 
his  conduct  are  so  provoking  and  so  puzzling,  that 
I  cannot  altogether  repress  my  irritability.  And  that 
ridiculous  incognito!  why  I  sometimes  begin  to  think 
that  I  really  am  Mr.  von  Philipson!  An  incognito 
forsooth!  for  what?  to  deceive  whom?  His  household 
apparently  only  consists  of  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
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has  yisited  me  in  mj  o\7n  Castle;  and  the  otber  is  a 
cross  old  hag,  who  would  not  be  able  to  comprehend 
my  rank  if  she  were  aware  of  it.  But  to  the  point! 
When  you  left  the  room,  I  was  determined  to  be 
trifled  with  no  longer,  and  I  asked  him  in  a  firm  voice, 
and  very  marked  manner,  whether  I  might  command 
his  immediate  attention  to  very  important  business. 
He  professed  to  be  at  my  service.  I  opened  the  affair 
by  taking  a  cursory,  yet  definite,  review  of  the  prin- 
ciples  in  which  my  political  conduct  had  originated, 
and  on  which  it  was  founded.  I  flattered  myself  that 
I  had  produced  an  impression.  Sometimes  we  are  in 
a  better  cue  for  these  expositions  than  at  others,  and 
to-day  I  was  really  unnsually  felicitous.  My  memory 
never  deserted.  I  was,  at  the  same  time,  luminous  and 
profound;  and  while  I  was  guided  by  the  philosophical 
spirit  of  the  present  day,  I  showed,  by  my  various 
reading,  that  I  respected  the  experience  of  antiqnity. 
In  Short,  I  was  satisfied  with  myself;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  one  Single  point  about  the  origin  of  slavery, 
which  unfortunately  got  entangled  with  the  feudal 
System,  I  could  not  have  got  on  better  had  Sievers 
himself  been  at  my  side.  Nor  did  I  spare  Mr.  Becken- 
dorff;  but  on  the  contrary,  I  said  a  few  things  which, 
had  he  been  in  his  senses,  must,  I  imagine,  have  gone 
home.  Do  you  know  I  finished  by  drawing  his  own 
character,  and  showing  the  inevitable  effects  of  his 
ruinous  policy:   and  what  do  you  think  he  did?" 

"Left  you  in  a  passion?" 

"Not  at  all.  He  seemed  very  much  Struck  by 
what  I  had  said,  and  apparently  understood  it.  I  have 
heard  that  in  some  species  of  insanity  the  patient  is 
perfectly  able  to  comprehend  everytlmag  %.&!^5!Sb^  \» 
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him,  tbough  at  that  point  his  sanity  ceases,  and  he  is 
unable  to  answer,  or  to  act.  This  must  be  Becken- 
dorfiTs  case;  for  no  sooner  had  I  finished,  than  he  rose 
up  immediately,  and  saying  that  I  spoke  like  a  man 
of  sense,  abruptly  quitted  the  room.  The  housekeeper 
says  he  will  not  be  at  home  again  tili  that  infernal 
ceremony  takes  place,  called  the  noon-meal.  Now  do 
not  you  advise  me  to  be  off  as  soon  as  possible?" 

"It  will  require  some  deliberation.  Pray  did  you 
not  speak  to  him  last  night?" 

"Ahl  I  forgot  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  speak 
to  you  since  then.  Well!  last  night,  what  do  you 
think  he  did?  When  you  were  gone,  he  had  the  in- 
solence  to  congratulate  me  on  the  opportunity  then 
afforded  of  playing  double  dummy;  and  when  I  de- 
clined  his  proposition,  but  said  that  if  he  wished  to 
have  an  hour's  conversation  I  was  at  his  Service,  he 
very  coolly  told  me  that  he  never  talked,  and  bade  me 
good  night!  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  madman? 
He  never  goes  to  bed.  I  only  had  a  sofa.  How  the 
deuce  did  you  sleep?" 

"Well,  and  safely,  considering  that  I  was  in  a 
summer-house  without  lock  or  holt" 

"Well!  I  need  not  ask  you  now  as  to  your  opinion 
of  our  immediately  getting  off.  We  shall  have,  how- 
ever,  some  trouble  about  our  horses,  for  he  will  not 
allow  a  quadruped  near  the  house,  except  somÄ  monster 
of  an  animal  that  he  rides  himself;  and  by  St.  Hubert! 
I  cannot  find  out  where  our  steeds  are.  What  shall 
we  do?"  But  Vivian  did  not  answer.  "What  are 
you  thinking  of?"  continued  his  5ighness.  "Why 
don't  you  answer?" 
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"Your  Higbness  must  not  go,"  saidVivian,  shaking 
his  head. 

"Not  go!  why  so?" 

"Depend  upon  jt,  joxi  are  wrong  about  Beckendorff. 
That  he  is  a  humourist,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  equally  clear,  that  his  queer  habits 
and  Singular  mode  of  life  are  not  of  late  adoption. 
What  he  is  now,  he  must  have  been  these  ten,  perhaps 
these  twenty  years,  perhaps  more.  Ofthis  there  are  a 
thousand  proofs  about  us.  As  to  the  overpowering 
cause  which  has  made  him  the  character  he  appears  at 
present,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  inquire.  Probably 
some  incident  in  his  private  life,  in  all  likelihood  con- 
nected with  the  mysterious  picture.  Let  ns  be  satisfied 
with  the  effect.  If  the  case  be  as  I  State  it,  in  his 
private  life  and  habits  Beckendorff  must  have  been 
equally  incomprehensible  and  equally  singular  at  the 
very  time  that,  in  his  public  capacity,  he  was  producing 
such  brilliant  results,  as  at  the  present  moment  Now 
then,  can  we  believe  him  to  be  insane?  I  anticipate 
your  objections.  I  know  you  will  enlarge  upon  the 
evident  absurdity  of  his  inviting  his  political  Opponent 
to  his  house,  for  a  grave  consultation  on  the  most  im- 
portant  affairs,  and  then  treating  him  as  he  has  done 
you;  when  it  must  be  clear  to  him  that  you  cannot  be 
again  duped,  and  when  he  mustfeel  that,  were  he  to 
amuse  you  for  as  many  weeks  as  he  has  days,  your 
plans  and  your  position  would  not  be  injuriously 
affected.  Be  it  so.  —  Probably  a  humourist  like  Becken- 
dorff cannot,  even  in  the  most  critical  moment,  altogether 
restrain  the  bent  of  his  capricious  inclinations.  However, 
my  dear  Prince,  I  will  lay  no  stress  upon  this  point. 
My  opinion,  indeed  my  conviction,  is  that  BeckawdjycSL 
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acts  from  design.  I  have  considered  bis  conduct  well; 
and  I  have  observed  all  tbat  jou  have  seen,  and  more 
than  you  have  seen,  and  keenly.  Depend  upon  it, 
that  since  you  assented  to  the  interview,  Beckendoiff 
has  been  obliged  to  shift  bis  intended  position  for 
negotiation.  Some  of  the  machinerj  has  gone  wrong. 
Fearful,  if  he  had  postponed  your  visit,  you  shoold 
imagine  that  he  was  only  again  amusing  yoa,  and  con- 
sequently  woold  listen  to  no  foture  overtures,  he  has 
allowed  you  to  attend  a  Conference  for  which  he  is  not 
prepared.  That  he  is'  making  dbsperate  exertions  to 
bring  the  business  to  a  point  is  my  firm  opinion;  and 
you  would  perhaps  agree  with  me,  were  you  as  con- 
vinced  as  I  am,  that  since  we  parted  last  night  onr 
host  has  been  to  Eeisenburg  and  back  again." 

"To  Reisenburg,  and  back  again!" 

"Ay!  I  rose  this  morning  at  an  early  hour,  and 
imagining  that  both  you  and  Beckendorff  had  not  yet 
made  your  appearance,  I  escaped  from  the  grounds, 
intending  to  explore  part  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  my  stroU  I  came  to  a  narrow  winding  road,  which 
I  am  convinced  lies  in  the  direction  towards  Eeisen- 
burg; there,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  loitered  more 
than  an  hour,  and  very  probably  should  have  been 
too  late  for  breakfast,  had  not  I  been  recalled  to  myself 
by  the  approach  of  a  horseman.  It  was  Beckendorff, 
covered  with  dust  and  mud.  His  horse  had  been  evi- 
dently  hard  ridden.  I  did  not  think  much  of  it  at  the 
time,  because  I  supposed  he  might  have  been  out  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  hard-worked,  but  I  nevertheless 
was  Struck  by  his  appearance;  and  when  you  mentioned 
that  he  went  out  riding  at  a  late  hpur  last  night,  it 
immediately  occurred  to  me,   that  had  he  come  home 
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at  one  or  two  o'clock,  it  was  not  very  probable  that 
he  would  have  gone  out  again  at  four  or  five,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  my  conjecture  is  correct  —  BeckendorfF 
has  been  to  Reiseiiburg." 

"You  have  placed  this  business  in  a  new  and  im- 
portant  light,"  said  the  Prince,  his  expiring  hopes 
reviving;  "what,  then,  do  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

"To  be  quiet  If  your  own  view  of  the  case  be 
right,  you  can  act  as  well  to-morrow  or  the  next  day 
as  this  moment;  on  the  contrary,  if  mine  be  the  coiTOct 
one,  a  moment  may  enable  Beckendorff  himself  to  bring 
afGairs  to  a  crisis.  In  either  case,  I  should  recommend 
you  to  be  silent,  and  in  no  manner  to  allude  any  more 
to  the  object  of  your  visit.  If  you  speak,  you  only 
give  opportunities  to  Beckendorff  of  ascertaining  your 
opinions  and  your  inclinations ;  and  your  silence,  after 
such  freqfuent  attempts  on  your  side  to  promote  dis- 
cussion  upon  business,  will  soon  be  discovered  by  him 
to  be  systematic.  This  will  not  decrease  his  opinion 
of  your  sagacity  and  fimmess.  The  first  principle  of 
negotiation  is  to  make  your  adversary  respect  you." 

After  long  consultation,  the  Prince  determined  to 
foUow  Vivian's  ad  vice;  and  so  firmly  did  he  adhere  to 
his  purpose,  that  when  he  met  Mr.  BeckendorfF  at  the 
noon-meal,  he  asked  him,  with  a  very  unembarrassed 
voice  and  manner,  "what  sport  he  had  had  in  the 
moming." 

The  noon-meal  again  consisted  of  a  single  dish,  as 
exquisitely  dressed,  however,  as  the  preceding  one.  It 
was  a  haunch  of  venison. 

"This  is  my  dinner,  gentlemen,"  said  Beckendorff; 
"let  it  be  your  luncheon;  I  have  ordered  your  dinner 
at  sunset" 
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After  haying  eaten  a  slice  of  the  haunch,  Mr.  Becken* 
dorff  rose  from  table,  and  said,  "We  will  have  onr 
wine  in  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  y6n  Philipson,  and  then 
you  will  not  be  disturbed  by  my  birds." 

He  left  the  room. 

To  the  drawing-room,  therefore,  his  two  guests  soon 
adjoumed.  They  found  him  busily  employed  with  his 
pencil.  The  Prince  thought  it  must  be  a  chart  or  a 
fortification  at  least,  and  was  rather  surprised  when 
Mr.  Beckendorff  asked  him  the  magnitade  of  Mirac-in 
Bootes,  and  the  Prince,  confessing  his  utter  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  the  Minister  threw  aside  his  unfinished 
Planisphere,  and  drew  his  chair  to  them  at  the  table. 
It  was  with  satisfaction  that  his  Highness  perceived 
a  bottle  of  his  favourite  Tokay;  and  with  no  little 
astonishment  he  observed,  that  to-day,  there  were  three 
wine-glasses  placed  before  them.  They  were  of  peculiar 
beauty,  and  almost  worthy,  for  their  elegant  shapes 
and  great  antiquity,  of  being  included  in  the  coUection 
of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Johannisberger. 

After  exhausting  their  bottle,  in  which  they  were 
assisted  to  the  extent  of  one  glass  by  their  host,  who 
drank  Mr.  von  Philipson's  health  with  cordiality,  they 
assented  to  Mr.  BeckendorflTs  proposition  of  visiting  his 
firuitery. 

To  the  Prince's  great  relief,  dinner-time  soon  ar- 
rived;  and  having  employed  a  conple  of  hours  on  that 
meal  very  satisfactorily,  he  and  Vivian  adjoumed  to 
the  drawing-room,  having  previously  pledged  their 
honour  to  each  other,  that  nothing  should  again  induce 
them  to  play  dummy  whist.  Their  resolutions  and 
their  promises  were  needless.     Mr.  Beckendorff,  who 
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was  sitting  opposite  the  fire  wben  they  came  into  the 
room,  neither  by  word  nor  motion  acknowledged  that 
he  was  aware  of  their  entrance.  Vivian  foimd  reftige 
in  a  book;  and  the  Prince,  after  having  examined 
and  re-examined  the  brilliant  birds  that  figured  on  the 
drawing-room  paper,  feil  asleep  upon  the  sofa.  Mr. 
Beckendorff  took  down  the  guitar,  and  accompanied 
himself  in  a  low  voice  for  some  time;  then  he  suddenly 
ceased,  and  stretching  out  his  legs,  and  supporting  his 
thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  he  leant  back 
in  his  chair,  and  remained  motionless,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  picture.  Vivian,  in  turn  gazed  upon 
this  Singular  being,  and  the  fair  pictured  form  which 
he  seemed  to  idolise.  Was  he,  too,  unhappy?  Had 
he  too  been  bereft  in  the  hour  of  his  proud  and  perfect 
joy?  Had  he  too  lost  a  virgin  bride?  His  agony 
overcame  him,  the  book  feil  from  his  band,  and  he 
sighed  aloud!  Mr.  Beckendorff  started,  and  the  Prince 
awoke.  Vivian,  confounded,  and  unable  to  overpower 
his  emotions,  uttered  some  hasty  words,  explanatory, 
apologetical,  and  contradictory,  and  retired.  In  his 
walk  to  the  summer-house,  a  man  passed  him.  In  spite 
of  a  great  cloak,  Vivian  recognised  him  as  their  mes- 
senger and  guide ;  and  his  ample  mantle  did  not  conpeal 
his  riding  boots,  and  the  spurs  which  glistened  in  the 
moonlight. 

It  was  an  hour  past  midnight  when  the  door  of 
the  summer-house  softly  opened,  and  Mr.  Beckendorff 
entered.  He  started  when  he  found  Vivian  still  un- 
dressed,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  little  Chamber. 
The  young  man  made  an  effort,  when  he  witnessed  an 
intruder,  to  compose  a  countenance  whose  agitation 
could  not  be  concealed. 
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"What  are  you  up  again?"  said  Mr.  Beckeadorffl 
"Are  you  ill?" 

"Would  I  were  as  well  in  mind  as  in  body!  I  have 
not  yet  been  to  rest.  We  cannot  command  our  feelings 
at  all  moments,  sir;  and  at  tbis,  especially,  I  feit  that 
I  bad  a  rigbt  to  count  upon  being  alone." 

"I  exceedingly  regret  that  I  bave  disturbed  you," 
said  Mr.  Beckendorff,  in  a  kind  yoice,  and  in  a  manner 
wbicb  responded  to  tbe  sympatby  oP  bis  tone.  "I 
thought  tbat  you  bad  been  long  asleep.  Tbere  is  a 
Star  wbicb  I  cannot  exactly  make  out  I  fancy  it 
must  be  a  comet,  and  so  I  ran  to  tbe  observatory; 
but  let  me  not  disturb  you ; "  and  Mr.  £eckendor£P  was 
retiring. 

"You  do  not  disturb  me,  sir.  I  cannot  sleep:  pray 
ascend." 

"Never  mind  tbe  star.  But  if  you  really  bave  no 
inclination  to  sleep,  let  us  sit  down,  and  bave  a  little 
conversation;  or  perbaps  we  bad  better  take  a  stroU. 
It  is  a  warm  night."  As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Beckendorff 
gently  put  bis  arm  witbin  Vivian's  and  led  bim  down 
tbe  Steps. 

"Are  yöu  an  astronomer,  sir?"  asked  Beckendorfil 

"I  can  teil  tbe  great  Bear  from  tbe  little  Dog;  but 
I  confess  that  I  look  -upon  tbe  stars  ratber  in  a  poetical 
than  a  scientific  spirit." 

"Hum!     I  confess  I  do  not." 

"Tbere  are  moments,"  continued  Vivian,  "when  I 
cannot  refrain  from  believing  tbat  these  mysterious 
luminaries  have  more  influence  over  our  fortunes  than 
modern  times  are  disposed  to  believe.  I  feel  that  I 
am  getting  less  sceptical,   perbaps  I  sbould  say  more 
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credulous,  everj  day;  but  sorrow  makes  us  super- 
stitious." 

"I  discard  all  such  fantasies,"  seid  Mr.  Beckendorff; 
"they  only  tend  to  enervate  our  mental  energies,  and 
paralyse  all  human  exertion.  It  is  the  belief  in  thes^ 
and  a  thousand  other  deceits  I  could  mention,  which 
teach  man  that  he  is  not  the  master  of  his  own  mind, 
but  the  ordained  victim,  or  the  chance  sport  of  circiun- 
stances,  that  makes  milliöns  pass  through  life  unim- 
pressive  as  shadows;  and  has  gained  for  this  existence 
the  Stigma  of  a  vanity  which  it  does  not  deserve." 

"I  wish  that  I  could  think  as  you  do,"  said  Vivian; 
"but  the  experience  of  my  life  forbids  me.  Within 
only  these  last  two  years,  my  career  has,  in  so 
many  instances,  indicated,  that  I  am  not  the  master  of 
my  own  conduct;  that  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  con- 
viction  which  is  hourly  impressed  on  me,  I  recognise 
in  every  contingency  the  pre-ordination  of  my  fate." 

"A  delusion  of  the  brain!"  said  Beckendorff,  very 
quickly.  "Fate,  Destiny,  Chance,  particular  and  special 
Providence  —  idle  words!  Dismiss  them  all,  sir!  A 
man's  fate  is  his  own  temper;  and  according  to  that 
will  be  his  opinion  as  to  the  particular  manner  in  which 
the  course  of  events  is  regulated.  A  consistent  man 
believes  in  Destiny  —  a  capricious  man  in  Chance." 

"But,  sir,  what  is  a  man's  temper?  It  may  be 
changed  every  hour.  I  started  in  life  with  very  different 
feelings  from  those  which  I  profess  at  this  moment 
With  great  deference  to  you,  I  imagine  that  you  mis- 
take  the  effect  for  the  cause;  for  surely  temper  is  not 
the  origin,  but  the  result  of  those  circumstances  of 
which  we  are  all  the  creatures." 
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"Sir,  I  deny  it.  Man  is  not  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances.  Circumstances  are  the  creatures  of  men.  We 
are  free  agents,  and  man  is  more  powerful  than  matter. 
I  recognise  no  intervening  influence  between  that  of  the 
established  course  of  natnre,  and  my  own  mind.  Truth 
msLj  be  distorted  —  may  be  stifled  —  be  suppressed. 
The  invention  of  cunning  deceits  may,  and  in  most  in- 
stances  does,  prevent  man  jfrom  exercising  his  own  powers. 
They  have  made  him  responsible  to  a  realm  of  shadows, 
and  a  suitor  in  a  court  of  shades.  He  is  ever  dreading 
authority  which  does  not  exist,  and  fearing  the  oc- 
cnrrence  of  penalties  which  there  are  none  to  enforce. 
But  the  mind  that  dares  to  extricate  itself  from  these 
vulgär  prejudices,  that  proves  its  loyalty  to  its  Creator 
by  devoting  all  its  adoration  to  his  glory  —  such  a 
spirit  as  this  becomes  a  master-mind,  and  that  master- 
mind  will    invariably  find    that    circumstances   are  its 


"Mr.  Beckendorff,  yours  is  a  very  bold  philosophy, 
of  which  I,  myself,  was  once  a  votary.  How  success- 
ful  in  my  Service,  you  may  judge  by  finding  me  a 
Wanderer." 

"Sir!  your  present  age  is  the  age  of  error:  your 
whole  System  is  founded  on  a  fallacy:  you  believe  that 
a  man's  temper  can  change.  I  deny  it.  If  you  have 
ever  seriously  entertained  the  views  which  I  profess;  if, 
as  you  lead  me  to  suppose,  you  have  dared  to  act  upon 
them,  and  failed;  sooner  or  later,  whatever  may  be 
your  present  con^ction,  and  your  present  feelings,  you 
will  recur  to  your  original  wishes,  and  your  original 
pursuits.  With  a  mind  experienced  and  matured,  you 
may  in  all  probability  be  successful;  and  then  I  suppose, 
Btretchmg  your  legs  in  your  easy  chair,  you  will  at  the 
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same  moment  be  convinced  of  your  own  genius,  and 
recognise  your  own  Destiny!" 

"With  regard  to  myself,  Mr.  Beckendorff,  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  erroneousness  of  your  Views.  It  is  my 
opinion,  that  no  one  who  has  dared  to  think,  can  look 
upon  tliis  World  in  any  other  than  a  moumM  spirit 
Young  as  I  am,  nearly  two  yeara  have  elapsed  since, 
disgusted  with  the  world  of  politics,  I  retired  to  a 
foreign  solitude.  At  length,  with  passions  subdued, 
and,  as  I  flatter  myself,  with  a  mind  matured,  con-. 
vinced  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  affairs,  I  feit  em- 
boldened  once  more  partially  to  mingle  with  my  species. 
Bitter  as  my  lot  had  teen,  I  had  discovered  the  origin 
of  my  misery  in  my  own  unbridled  passions;  and,  tran- 
quil  and  subdued,  I  now  trusted  to  pass  through  life  as 
certain  of  no  fresh  sorrows,  as  I  was  of  no  jfresh  joys. 
And  yet,  sir,  I  am  at  this  moment  sinking  under  äie 
infliction  of  unparalleled  misery  —  misery  which  I  feel 
I  have  a  right  to  believe  was  undeserved.  But  why 
expatiate  to  a  stranger  on  sorrow  which  must  be  secret? 
I  deliver  myself  up  to  my  remorseless  Fate." 

"What  is  Grief?"  said  Mr.  Beckendorff;  —  "if  it 
be  excited  by  the  fear  öf  some  contingency,  instead  of 
grieving,  a  man  should  exert  his  energies,  and  prevent 
its  occurrence.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  caused  by  an 
event,  that  which  has  been  occasioned  by  anyüiing 
human,  by  the  co-operation  of  human  circumstances, 
can  be,  and  invariably  is,  removed  by  the  same 
means.  Grief  is  the  agony  of  an  instant;  the  indul- 
gence  of  Grief,  the  blunder  of  a  life.  Mix  in  the  world, 
and  in  a  month's  time  you  will  speak  to  me  very  dif- 
ferently.  A  young  man ,  you  meet  with  disappointment, 
—  in  spite   of  all  your  exalted  notions  of  yo\Ä  «ör^rok 
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powers ,  you  immediately  sink  ander  it  K  yonr  belief 
of  your  powers  were  sincere,  you  shonld  have  proved 
it  by  the  manner  in  wbicb  you  bave  stmggled  against 
adversity ,  not  merely  by  the  mode  in  wbich  you  labofoed 
for  advancement  The  latter  is  but  a  very  inferior 
merit  If  in  fact  you  wish  to  succeed,  success,  I  repeat, 
is  at  your  command.  You  talk  to  me  of  your  experience; 
and  do  you  think  that  my  sentiments  are  the  crude 
opinions  of  an  unpractised  man?  Sir!  I  am  not  fond  of 
conversing  with  any  person;  and  therefore,  far  from 
being  inclined  to  maintain  an  argument  in  a  spirit  of 
insincerity,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  victory  of  words. 
Mark  what  I  say:  it  is  truth.  No  Minister  ever  yet  feil, 
but  from  his  own  inefficiency.  If  bis  downfall  be  oe- 
casioned,  as  it  generally  is,  by  the  intrigues  of  one  of 
his  own  creatures,  his  downfall  is  merited  for  having 
been  the  dupe  of  a  tool,  which  in  all  probability  he 
should  never  have  employed.  If  he  fall  through  the 
open  attacks  of  his  poHtical  opponents,  his  downfall  is 
equally  deserved,  for  having  occasioned  by  his  impolicy 
the  formation  of  a  party;  for  having  allowed  it  to  be 
formed;  or  for  not  having  crushed  it  when  formed.  N"o 
conjuncture  can  possibly  occur,  however  fear^l,  how- 
ever  tremendous  it  may  appear,  from  which  a  man,  by 
his  own  energy,  may  not  extricate  himself  —  as  a  ma- 
riner by  the  rattling  of  his  cannon  can  dissipate  the  im» 
pending  water-spoutl" 


CHAPTEE  YJJl. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  of  the  visit  to  Mir.  Becken- 
dorff,  just  as  that  gentleman  was  composing  his  mind 
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after  bis  noon-meal  with  bis  favoorite  Cremona,  and  in 
a  moment  of  rapture  raising  bis  instrument  bigb  in  air, 
tbat  tbe  door  was  suddenly  dasbed  open,  and  Essp6r 
George  rusbed  into  tbe  room.  Tbe  intrader,  tbe  mo- 
ment tbat  bis  eye  caugbt  Vivian,  flew  to  bis  master, 
and  seizing  bim  hj  tbe  ann,  commenced  and  continued 
Br  loud  sbout  of  exultation,  accompanying  bis  scream 
tbe  wbole  time  by  a  kind  of  quick  dance;  wbicb,  tbougb 
not  quite  as  clamorous  as  tbe  Pyrrbic,  nevertbeleiss  com- 
pletely  drowned  tbe  scientific  barmony  of  Mr.  Beckendorff. 

So  astounded  were  tbe  tbree  gentlemen  by  tbis  iinr 
expected  entrance,  tbat  some  moments  elapsed  ere  eitber 
of  tbem  found  words  at  bis  command.  At  lengtb  tbe 
master  of  tbe  bouse  spoke. 

"Mr.  von  Pbilipson,  I  beg  tbe  favour  of  being  in- 
formed  wbo  tbis  person  is?" 

Tbe  Prince  did  not  answer,  but  looked  at  Vivian 
in  great  distress;  and  just  as  our  bero  was  about  to 
give  Mr.  Beckendorff  tbe  requisite  information,  Essper 
Greorge,  taking  up  tbe  parable  bimself,  seized  tbe  op- 
portunity  of  explaining  tbe  m'ystery. 

"Wbo  am  I?  —  wbo  are  you?  I  am  an  bonest 
man,  and  no  traitor;  and  if  all  were  tbe  same,  wby 
tben  tbere  would  be  no  rogues  in  Reisenburg.  Wbo 
am  I?  —  a  man.  Tbere's  an  arm!  tbere's  a  leg!  Can 
you  see  tbrougb  a  wood  by  twiligbt?  if  so,  yours  is  a 
better  eye  tban  mine.  Can  you  eat  an  unskinned  bare, 
or  dine  on  tbe  bauncb  of  a  bounding  stag?  if  so,  your 
teetb  are  sbarper  tban  mine.  Can  you  bear  a  robber's 
footstep  wben  be's  kneeling  before  murder?  or  can  you 
listen  to  tbe  snow  falling  on  Midsummer's  day?  if  so, 
your  ears  are  finer  tban  mine.  Can  you  run  witb  a  cba- 
mois?  —  can  you  wrestle  witb  a  bear?  —  cwdl'^^p^  Woa^ 
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with  an  otter?  —  if  so,  Tm  your  match.  How  many  eitles 
have  you  seen?  —  how  manyknaves  have  yougulled? — 
Which  is  dearest,  bread  or  justice?  —  Why  do  men  pay 
more  for  the  protection  of  life,  than  life  itself?  —  Js 
cheatery  a  staple  at  Constantinople  as  it  is  at  Vienna? 
—  and  what's  the  difference  between  a  Baltic  merchant 
and  a  Greek  pirate?  —  teil  me  all  this,  and  I  will  teil 
you  who  went  in  mouming  in  the  moon  at  the  death  of , 
the  last  comet.     Who  am  I,  indeed!" 

The  embarrassment  of  the  Prince  and  Vivian,  while 
Hssper  Greorge  addressed  to  Mr.  Beckendorff  these  choice 
queries,  was  indescribable.  Once  Vivian  tried  to  check 
him,  but  in  vain.  He  did  not  repeat  his  attempt,  for 
he  was  sufficiently  employed  in  restraining  his  own  agi- 
tation,  and  keeping  his  own  countenance;  for  in  spite 
of  the  mortification  and  anger  that  Essper's  appearance 
had  excited  in  him,  still  an  unfortunate,  but  innate 
taste  for  the  ludicrous,  did  not  allow  him  to  be  per^ 
fectly  insensible  to  the  humour  of  the  scene.  Mr.  Becken- 
dorff  listened  very  quietly  tili  Essper  had  finished  — 
he  then  rose. 

"Mr.  vonPhilipson,"  said  he,  "as  a  personal  favour 
to  yourself ,  and  to  my  own  great  inconvenience,  I  con- 
sented  that  in  this  interview  you  should  be  attended  by 
a  friend.  I  did  not  reckon  upon  your  servant,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  I  can  tolerate  his  presence  for  a  mo- 
ment.  You  know  how  I  live,  and  that  my  sole  atten- 
dant  is  a  female.  I  allow  no  male  servants  within  this 
house.  Even  when  his  Royal  Highness  honours  me 
with  his  presence,  he  is  unattended.  I  desire  that  I  am 
immediately  released  from  the  presence  of  this  buffoon." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Beckendorff  left  the  room. 

^^Who  are  you?"  said  Essper  foUowing  him,  with 
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bis  back  bent,  bis  bead  on  bis  cbest,  and  bis  eyes 
glancing.     Tbe  imitÄtion  was  perfect. 

"Essper,"  said  Vivian,  "your  conduct  is  inexcnsable, 
tbe  miscbief  tbat  you  bave  done  irreparable,  and  your 
punisbment  sball  be  severe." 

"Severe!  Wby,  wbat  day  did  my  master  seil  bis 
gratitude  for  a  silver  groseben!  Is  this  tbe  retum  for 
finding  you  out,  and  saving  you  ftom  a  tbousand  times 
more  desperate  gang  tban  tbat  Baron  at  Ems!  Severe 
indeed  will  be  your  lot  wben  you  are  in  a  dungeon  in 
Reisenburg  Castle,  witb  black  bread  for  roast  venison, 
and  sour  water  for  Rbenisb!  "  v 

"Wby,  wbat  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Talking  about!  About  treason,  and  arcb  traitors, 
and  an  old  scoundrel  wbo  lives  in  a  lone  lane,  and 
dares  not  look  you  straigbt  in  tbe  face.  Wby,  bis  very 
blink  is  enougb  to  bang  bim  witbout  trial!" 

"Essper,  cease  immediately  tbis  rodomontade,  and 
tben  in  distinct  terms  inform  bis  Higbness  and  myself  of 
tbe  causes  of  tbis  unpäralleled  intrusion." 

Tbe  impressiveness  of  Vivian's  manner  produced  a 
proper  effect;  and  except  tbat  be  spoke  somewbat 
aflfectedly  slow,  and  ridiculously  precise,  Essper  George 
delivered  bimself  witb  great  clearness. 

"You  see,  sir,  you  never  let  me  know  tbat  you 
were  going  to  leave,  and  so  wben  I  found  tbat  you  did 
not  come  back,  I  made  bold  to  speak  to  Mr.  Amelm 
wben  be  came  bome  from  bunting;  but  I  could  not  get 
enougb  breatb  out  of  bim  to  stop  a  lady-bird  on  a  rose- 
leaf.  I  did  not  mucb  like  it,  your  bonour,  for  I  was 
among  strangers  and  so  were  you,  you  knqw.  ^Well, 
tben,  I  went  to  Master  Rodolpb:  be  was  very  kind  to 
me,   and  seeing  me  in  low  spirits,   and  tbinking  me^  X 
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tuppoee,  in  love,  or  in  debt,  or  that  I  had  done  fiOHie 
piece  of  mischief ,  or  had  something  or  other  preying  on 
my  mind;  he  comes  to  me,  and  says,  'Essper,'  said  he 
—  you  remember  Master  Eodolph's  voice,  sir?" 

'^To  the  point  'Never  let  me  hear  Master  Bodolpb's 
name  again." 

''Yes,  sir!  Well,  well!  he  said  to  me,  'Come  and 
dine  with  me  in  my  room;'  says  I,  'I  wilL'  A  good  offer 
shonld  never  be  refosed,  unless  we  have  a  better  one 
at  the  same  time.  Whereupon,  after  dinner,  Master 
Eodolph  said  to  me  —  'We  will  have  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy  for  a  treat.'  You  see,  sir,  we  were  rath^  sick 
of  the  Rhenish.  Well,  sir,  we  were  free  with  the  wine; 
and  Master  Eodolph,  who  is  never  easy  except  when 
he  knows  everything,  must  be  trying,  you  see,  to  get 
out  of  me  what  it  was  that  made  me  so  down  in  tiie 
mouth.  I,  seeing  this,  thought  I  would  put  off  the 
secret  to  another  bottle;  which  being  produced,  I  did 
not  conceal  from  him  any  longer  what  was  making  me 
so  low.  Eodolph,  said  I,  I  do  not  like  my  young 
master  going  out  in  this  odd  way:  he  is  of  a  temper  to 
get  into  scrapes,  and  I  should  like  very  much  to  know 
what  he  and  the  Prince  (saving  your  Highness'  pre- 
sence)  are  after.  They  have  been  shut  up  in  that  Ca- 
binet  these  two  nights,  and  though  I  walked  by  the 
door  pretty  often,  devil  a  bit  of  a  word  ever  came 
through  the  key-hole;  and  so  you  see,  *  Eodolph,'  said 
I,  *it  requires  a  bottle  or  two  of  Burgundy  to  keep  my 
spirits  up.'  Well,  your  Highness,  stränge  to  say,  no 
sooner  had  I  spoken,  than  Master  Eodolph  put  bis  head 
across  the  little  table  —  we  dined  at  the  little  table  on 
the  right  band  of  the  room  as  you  enter — " 

"Go  on." 
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'^I  am  going  on.  Well!  he  put  bis  bead  across  tbe 
little  table,  and  said  to  me  in  a  low  wbisper,  cocking 
bis  odd-looking  eye  at  tbe  same  time,  'I  teil  yoa  wbat, 
Essper,  you  are  a  deuced  sbarp  fellowl'  and  so,  giving 
a  sbake  of  bis  bead,  and  anoüier  wink  of  bis  eye,  be 
was  quiet.  I  smelt  a  rat,  but  I  did  not  begin  to  pnmp 
directly,  but  after  tbe  tbird  bottle,  *Eodolpb,'  said  I, 
*witb  regard  to  your  last  Observation  (for  we  bad  not 
^spoken  lately,  Burgundy  being  too  fat  a  wine  for  talk- 
ing),  we  are'botb  of  us  sbarp  fellows.  I  dare  say  now, 
you  and  I  are  tbinking  of  tbe  same  tbing/  'No  doubt 
of  it,*  said  Eodolpb.  And  so,  sir,  be  agreed  to  teil  me 
wbat  be  was  tbinking  of,  on  condition  tbat  I  sbould  be 
equally  frank  afterwards.  Well,  tben,  be  told  me  tbat 
tbere  were  sad  goings  on  at  Turriparya." 

"Tbe  deuce!"  said  tbe  Prince. 

"Let  bim  teil  bis  story,"  said  Viviän. 

"Sad  goings  on  at  Turriparva!  He  wisbed  tbat  bis 
Higbness  would  bunt  more,  and  attend  less  to  politics; 
and  tben  he  told  me,  quite  confidentially,  tbat  bis  Higb- 
ness tbe  Prince,  and  Heaven  knows  bow  many  otber 
Princes  besides,  bad  leagued  togetber,  and  were  going 
to  detbrone  tbe  Grrand-Duke,  and  tbat  bis  master  was 
to  be  made  King,  and  be,  Master  Eodolpb,  Prime 
Minister.  Hearing  all  tbis,  and  duly  allowing  for  a 
tale  oyer  a  bottle,  I  made  no  doubt,  as  I  find  to  be  tbe 
case,  tbat  you,  good  master,  were  about  to  be  led  into 
some  miscbief;  and  as  I  know  tbat  conspiracies  are 
always  unsuccessfiil,  I  bave  done  my  best  to  save  my 
master;  and  I  beseecb  you,  upon  my  knees,  to  get  out 
of  tbe  scrape  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can."  Here 
Essper  George  tbrew  bimself  at  Vivian's  feet,  and  en- 
treated  bim  to  quit  tbe  bouse  immediately. 
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''Was  ever  anything  so  absurd  and  so  mischieröiis!^* 
ejaculated  the  Prince;  and  then  he  9onversed  with  Vi- 
vian  for  some  time  in  a  whisper.  "Essper,"  at  length 
Yivian  said,  "you  have  committed  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect  and  most  injorious  blunders  that  you  conid  possibly 
perpetrate.  The  mischief  which  may  result  from  yoar 
impmdent  conduct  is  incalcalable.  How  long  is  it  since 
you  have  thought  proper  to  regulate  your  conduct  on 
the  absurd  falsehoods  of  a  drunken  Steward?  Bis 
Highness  and  myself  wish  to  consult  in  private;  but  on 
no  account  leave  the  house.  Now  mind  me;  if  you 
leave  this  house  without  my  permission,  you  forfeit 
the  little  chance  which  remains  of  being  retained  in  my 
Service." 

"Where  am  I  to  go,  sir?" 

"Stay  in  the  passage." 

"Suppose  (here  he  imitated  Beckendorff)  comes  to 
me." 

"Then  open  the  door,  and  come  into  this  room." 

"Well,"  said  the  Prince,  when  the  door  was  at 
length  shut;  "one  thing  is  quite  clear.  He  does  not 
know  who  Beckendorff  is." 

"So  far  satisfactory;  but  I  feel  the  force  of  your 
Highness^  observations.  It  is  a  most  puzzling  case. 
To  send  him  back  to  Turriparva  would  be  madness: 
the  whole  affair  would  be  immediately  revealed  over 
another  bettle  of  Burgundy  with  Master  Rodolph;  in 
fact,  your  Highness'  visit  would  be  a  secret  to  no  one 
in  the  country:  your  host  would  be  soon  discovered, 
and  the  evil  consequences  are  incalculable.  I  know  no 
one  to  send  him  to  at  Reisenburg;  and  if  I  did,  it  ap- 
pears  to  me  that  the  same  objections  equally  apply  to 
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his  proceeding  to  that  city  as  to  bis  retuming  to  Tur- 
riparva.  What  is  to  be  done?  Surely  some  demon 
must  have  inspired  him.  We  cannot  now  request 
Beckendorff  to  allow  him  to  stay  here;  and  if  we  did, 
I  am  convinced,  from  his  tone  and  manner,  that  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  comply  with  our  wish.  The  only 
course  to  be  pursued  is  certainly  an  annoying  one;  bnt 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  the  only  mode  by  which 
very  serious  mischief  can  be  prevented.  Let  me  pro- 
ceed  forthwith  to  Eeisenburg  with  Essper.  Placed  im- 
mediately  under  my  eye,  and  solemnly  adjured  by  me 
to  silence,  I  think  I  can  ans  wer,  particularly  when  I 
give  him  a  gentle  hint  of  the  Station  of  BeckendorflF, 
for  his  preserving  the  confidence  with  which  it  will  now 
be  our  policy  partially  to  entrust  him.  It  is,  to  say 
the  least,  awkward  and  distressing  to  leave  you  alone, 
but  what  is  to  be  done?  It  does  not  appear  that  I  can 
now  be  of  any  material  service  to  you.  I  have  assisted 
you  as  much,  and  more,  than  we  could  reasonably  have 
supposed  it  would  have  been  in  my  power  to  have 
done,  by  throwing  some  light  upon  the  character  and 
Situation  of  Beckendorff.  With  the  clue  to  his  conduct, 
which  my  chance  meeting  with  him  yesterday  moming 
has  afforded  us,  the  only  point  for  your  Highness  to 
determine  is,  as  to  the  length  of  time  you  will  resolve 
to  wait  for  his  communication.  As  to  your  final  agree- 
ment  together,  with  your  Highness'  settled  views  and 
decided  purpose,  all  the  difficulty  of  negotiation  will 
be  on  his  side.  Whatever,  my  dear  Prince,"  continued 
Vivian,  with  a  very  significant  voice  and  very  marked 
emphasis,  "whatever,  my  dear  Prince,  may  be  your 
secret  wishes,  be  assured  that  to  attain  them  in  your 
present  negotiation,  you  have  only  to  be  firm.     Let 
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notbing  divert  you  irom  jonr  purpose,  and  the  iermi- 
nation  of  this  interview  must  be  gratifying  to  you." 

The  Prince  of  Little  Lillipnt  was  very  duincHned 
to  part  with  bis  sbrewd  counsellor,  wbo  bad  already 
done  bim  considerable  service;  and  be  strongly  opposed 
Vivian's  proposition.  His  Opposition,  bowever,  like 
ibat  of  most  otber  persons ,  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
Suggestion  of  bis  own.  And  as  both  agreed  that  some- 
tbing  must  be  done,  it  of  course  ended  in  tbe  Prince 
being  of  opinion  tbat  Yivian^s  advice  must  be  foUowed. 
Tbe  Prince  was  really  very  mucb  affected  by  tbis 
sudden  and  unexpected  parting  witb  one  for  wbom, 
tbougb  be  bad  known  bim  so  sbort  a  time,  be  began 
to  entertain  a  sincere  regard.  "I  owe  you  my  life,'* 
Said  tbe  Prince,  "and  perhaps  more  than  my  Itfe;  and 
bere  we  are  about  suddenly  to  part,  never  to  meet 
again.  I  wisb  I  could  get  you  to  make  Turriparva 
your  bome.  You  sbould  have  your  own  suite  of  rooms, 
your  own  borses,  your  own  servants;  and  never  feel  for 
an  instant  tbat  you  were  not  master  of  all  around  you. 
In  trutb,"  continued  tbe  Prince,  with  great  eamestness, 
"I  wisb,  my  dear  friend,  you  would  really  tbink  seri- 
ously  of  this.  You  know  you  could  visit  Vienna,  and 
even  Italy,  and  yet  retum  to  me.  Max  would  be  de- 
lighted  to  see  you:  he  loves  you  already;  and  Sievers 
and  bis  library  would  be  at  your  command.  Agree  to 
my  proposition,  dear  friend." 

"I  cannot  express  to  your  Higbness  bow  sensible  I 
am  of  your  kindness.  Your  friendship  I  sincerely  value, 
and  shall  never  forget;  but  I  am  too  unhappy  and  un- 
lucky  a  being  to  bürden  any  one  with  my  constant 
presence.  Adieu!  or  will  you  go  with  me  to  Becken- 
dor£F?" 
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"Oh,  go  wifli  you  by  all  means!  But,"  said  the 
Prince,  taking  a  ruby  rii^  of  great  anliquity  o£F  bis 
finger,  "I  should  feel  happy  if  you  would  wear  this  for 
my  sake." 

The  Prmce  was  so  much  aflPected  at  the  tiioughts 
of  parting  with  Yiyian,  that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 
Vivian  accepted  the  ring  with  a  cordiality  which  the 
kind-hearted  donor  deserved;  and  yet  our  hero  iinfor- 
tunately  had  had  rather  toa  much  experience  of  the 
World,  not  to  he  aware  that,  most  probably,  in  less  than 
another  week  his  affectionate  Mend  would  not  be  able 
to  recall  his  name  under  an  hour^s  recoUection.  Such 
are  friendsl  The  moment  that  we  ßre  not  at  their  side, 
we  are  neglected;  and  the  moment  that  we  die,  we  are 
forgotten! 

They  found  Mr.  BeckendorfiT  in  his  library.  In  ap- 
prising  Mr.  Beckendorff  of  his  intention  of  immediately 
quitting  hi«  roof,  Vivian  did  not  omit  to  State  the 
causes  of  his  sudden  departure.  These  not  only  ac- 
counted  for  the  abruptness  of  his  movement,  but  also 
gave  Beckendorff  an  opportunity  of  preventing  its  ne- 
cessity,  by  allowing  Essper  to  remain.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  seized  by  Mr.  BeckendorflF.  The  truth 
was,  that  gentleman  had  a  particular  wish  to  see  Vivian 
out  of  his  house.  In  allowing  the  Prince  of  Little 
Lilliput  to  be  attended  during  the  interview  by  a  Mend, 
Beckendorff  had  prepared  himself  for  the  reception  of 
some  brawny  Jagd  Junker,  or  some  thick-headed  Cham- 
berlain,  who  he  reckoned  would  .act  rather  as  an  in- 
cumbrance  than  an  aid  to  his  Opponent.  It  was  with 
great  mortification,  therefore,  that  he  found  him  accom- 
panied  by  a  shrewd,  experienced,  wary,  and  educated 
Englishman.     A  man  like  Beckendorff  soon  diBCOvecoc* 
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that  Vivian  Grey^s  wasjio  common  mind.  His  conver- 
sation  with  him,  of  the  last  nigbt,  had  giyen  him  some 
notion  of  his  powers;  and  the  moment  that  Beckendorff 
saw  Essper  George  enter  the  house,  he  detennlned  that 
he  should  be  the  canse  of  Vivian  leaving  it  There 
was  also  another  and  weighiy  reason  for  Mr.  Becken- 
dorff  desiring  that  the  Prince  of  LitÜe  Lilliput  should 
at  this  moment  be  left  to  himself. 

"Mr.  Grey  will  ride  on  to  Eeisenbnrg  immediately," 
said  the  Prince;  "and,  my  dear  friend,  you  may  depend 
upon  having  your  Inggage  by  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
I  shall  be  at  Turriparva  early  to-morrow,  and  it. will 
be  my  first  care." 

This  was  said  in  a  very  lood  voice,  and  both  gen« 
tlemen  watched  Mr.  Beckendorff^s  countenance  as  the 
infonnation  was  given;  but  no  emotion  was  visible. 

"Well,  sir,  good  moming  to  you,"  said  Mr. Becken- 
dorff;  "I  am  very  sorry  you  are  going.  Had  I  known 
it  sooner,  I  would  have  given  you  a  letter.  Mr.  von 
Philipson,"  said  Beckendorff,  "do  me  the  favour  of 
looking  over  that  paper."  So  saying,  Mr.  Beckendoiff 
put  some  official  report  into  the  Prince's  hanff;  and 
while  his  Highness^  attention  was  attracted  by  this 
sudden  request,  Mr.  Beckendorff  laid  his  ,finger  on  Vi- 
vian^s  arm,  and  said  in  a  lower  tone,  "I  shall  take  care 
that  you  find  a  powerfiil  friend  at  Reisenburg!" 
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As  Vivian  left  the  room,  Mr.  Beckendorff  was  seized 
with  an  unusual  desire  to  converse  witli  the  Prince  öf 
Little  Lilliput,  and  liis  Higlmess  was  consequentlj  de* 
barred  the  consolation  of  Walking  with  his  fnend  as  far 
as  the  horses.   At  the  little  gate  Vivian  and  Essper  en- 
conntered  the  only  male  attendant  who  was  allowed  to 
approach  the  house  of  Mr.  Beckendorff.     As  Vivian 
quietly  walked  his  horse  up  the  rough  turf  read,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  recnrring  to  his  conversation  of 
the  previous  night;   and  when  he  called  to  mind  the 
adventures  of  the  last  six  days,  he  had  new  cause  to  t 
wonder  at,  and  perhaps  to  lament  over,  his  singular  \ 
fate.     In  that  short  time  he  had  saved  the  life  of  a  ' 
powerftil  Prince,   and  being  immediately  signalled  out, 
without  any  exertion  on  his  part,   as  the  object  of  that 
Prince's  friendship.      The  moment   he   arrives  at  his 
Castle,  by  a  wonderful  contingency,  he  becomes  the  de  • 
positary  of  important  state  secrets,  and  assists  in  a  con- 
sultation  of  the  utmost  importance  with  one  of  the  most 
gowerfiil  Ministers  in  Europe.     And  now  the  object  of  j 
so  much  friendship,  confidence,  and  honour,  he  is  sud-  \ 
denly  on  the  road  to  the  capital  of  the  State  of  which 
his  late  host  is  the  prime  Minister,   and  his  friend  the 
chief  subject,  without  even  the  convenience  of  a  com- 
mon letter  of  introduction;    and   with  little  ^tOB^OK^t  ^^ 
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of  viewing  with  even  the  usual  advantages  af  a  com- 
mon traveller,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  European 
Courts. 

When  he  had  proceeded  about  half  way  up  the 
turf  lane,  he  found  a  private  road  to  his  right;  which, 
with  that  spirit  of  adventure  for  which  Englishmen  are 
celebrated,  he  immediatelj  resolved  must  not  'on\j  lead 
to  Keisenburg,  but  also  carry  him  to  that  city  much 
sooner  than  the  regulär  high  road.  He  had  not  ad- 
yanced  far  up  this  road,  before  he  came  to  the  gate  at 
which  he  had  parted  with  Beckendorff  on  the  moming 
that  gentleman  had  roused  him  so  unexpectedly  from 
his  reverie  in  a  green  lane.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
a  horseman  dismounting  at  the  gate.  Struck  by  this 
Singular  circumstance,  the  appearance  of  the  stranger 
was  not  unnoticed.  He  was  a  tall  and  well-propor- 
tioned  man,  and  as  the  traveller  passed,  he  stared 
Vivian  so  fally  in  the  face,  that  our  hero  did  not  fail 
to  remark  his  very  handsome  countenance,  the  expres- 
sion  of  which,  however,  was  rather  vacant  and  un- 
pleasing.  He  was  dressed  in  a  riding-coat,  exacüy 
similar  to  the  one  always  wom  by  BeckendorflTs  mes- 
senger; and  had  Vivian  not  seen  him  so  distinctly,  he 
would  have  mistaken  him  for  that  person.  The 
stranger  was  rather  indifferently  mounted,  and  carried 
his  clöak  and  a  small  portmanteau  at  the  back  of  his 
saddle. 

"I  suppose  it  is  the  butler,"  said  Essper  George, 
who  now  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  his  dismissal 
from  the  room.  Vivian  did  not  answer  him;  not  be- 
cause  he  entertained  any  angry  feeling  on  accownt  of 
his  exceedingly  unpleasant  visit  By  no  means:  —  it 
was  impossible  for  a  man  like  Vivian  Grey  to  cherish 
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an  irritated  feeling  for  a  second.  But  he  did  not  ex- 
change  a  syllable  with  Essper  George,  merely  because 
he  was  not  in  the  humour  to  speak.  He  could  not  re- 
frain  from  musing  on  the  singular  events  of  the  last 
few  days;  and,  above  all,  the  character  of  Beckendorff 
particularly'  engrossed  his  meditation.  Their  conversa- 
tion  of  the  preceding  night  excited  in  his  mind  new 
feeliiigs  of  wonder,  and  revived  emotions  which  he 
thought  were  dead,  or  everlastingly  donnant  Ap- 
parently,  the  philosophy  on  which  Beckendorff  had  re- 
gulated  his  career,  and  by  which  he  had  arrived  at  his 
pitch  of  greatness,  was  exactly  the  same  with  which  he 
himself,  Vivian  Grey,  had  started  in  life;  which  he  had 
found  so  fatal  in  its  conseqnences ;  which  he  believed 
to  be  so  vain  in  its  principles.  How  was  this  ?  What 
radical  error  had  he  committed?  It  required  little  con- 
sideration.  Thirty,  and  more  than  thirty,  years  had  . 
passed  over  the  head  öf  fieckendorff,  ere  the  world  feit  \ 
his  power,  or  indeed  was  conscious  of  his  existence.  A 
deep  Student,  not  only  of  man  in  detail,  but  of  man  in 
groups  —  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  nations,  — 
Beckendorff  had  hived  up  his  ample  knowledge  of  all 
subjects  which  could  interest  his  fellow-creatures;  and 
when  that  opportunity,  which  in  this  world  occurs  to 
all  men,  occurred  to  Beckendorff,  he  was  prepared. 
With  acquirements  equal  to  his  genius,  Beckendorff 
depended  only  upon  himself,  and  succeeded.  ^  Vivian 
Grey,  with  a  mind  inferior  to  no  man's,  dashed  on  the 
stage,  in  years  a  boy,  though  in  feelings  a  man.  Bril- 
liant  as  might  have  been  his  genius,  his  acquirements 
necessarily  were  insufficient.  He  could  not  depend  only 
upon  himself ;  a  consequent  necessity  arose  to  ham 
course  to  the  assistance  of  others*,  to  ins^iiQ  ÜiML-^ 
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feelings  which  they  conld  not  share;  and  hnmonr  and 
manage  the  pettj  weaknesses  which  he  himself  conld 
not  experience.  £Qs  colleagnes  were,  at  the  same  time, 
to  work  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  private  inter- 
ests,  the  most  palpable  of  all  abstract  tÜngs;  and  to 
carry  into  execution  a  great  purpose,  which  their  feeble 
xninds,  interested  only  by  the  first  point,  cared  not  to 
comprehend.  The  unnatoral  combination  failed;  and 
its  originator  feil.  To  believe  that  he  could  recur 
again  to  the  hopes,  the  feelings,  the  pursoits  of  bis 
boyhood,  he  feit  to  be  the  vainest  of  delusions.  It  was 
the  expectation  of  a  man  like  Beckendorff  —  whose 
career,  though  difficult,  though  hazardous,  had  been 
nniformly  successfiil  —  of  a  man  who'  mistook  cares  for 
grief,  and  anxiety  for  sorrow. 

The  travellers  entered  the  city  at  sunset  Pro- 
ceeding  through  an  ancient  and  unseemly  town,  faü  of 
long,  narrow,  and  ill-paved  streets,  and  black  nnevenly 
built  houses,  they  ascended  the  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  situated  the  new  and  Kesidence  town  of 
Reisenburg.  The  proud  palace,  the  white  Squares,  the 
architectural  streets,  the  new  churches,  the  elegant 
opera  house,  the  splendid  hoteis,  and  the  gay  public 
gardens  füll  of  busts,  vases,  and  statues,  and  surrounded 
by  an  iron  railing  cast  out  of  the  cannon  taken  from 
both  sides  during  the  war,  by  the  ßeisenburg  troops, 
and  now  formed  into  pikes  and  fasces,  glittering  with 
gilded  heads  —  all  these  shining  in  the  setting  sun^ 
produced  an  effect  which,  at  any  time,  and  in  any 
place,  would  have  been  beautiful  and  striking;  but  on 
the  present  occasion  were  still  more  so,  from  the  re- 
markable  contrast  they  afforded  to  the  ancient,  gloomy, 
and  filthy  town  through  which  Vivian  had  just  passed; 
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and  where,  from  the  lowness  of  its  Situation,  the  sun 
had  already  set.  There  was  as  much  difPerence  be- 
tween  the  old  and  new  town  ofßeisenburg,  as-between 
the  old  barbarous  Margrave,  and  the  new  and  noble 
Grand  Duke. 

On  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  at  Keisenburg, 
Vivian  received  the  foUowing  letter  from  the  Prince  of 
Little  Lilliput.  —  His  luggage  did  not  accompany  the 
epistle. 

"My  dear  Fribnd, 
"By  the  time  you  have  received  this,  I  shall  have 
returned  to  Turriparva.  My  visit  to  a  certain  gentle- 
man  was  prolonged  for  one  day.  I  never  can  convey 
to  you  by  words  the  sense  I  entertain  of  the  value  of 
your  friendship,  and  of  your  Services ;  I  trust  that  time 
will  aflPord  me  opportunities  of  testifying  it  by  my  ac- 
tions.  I  return^  home  by  the  same  road  by  which  we 
came;  you  remember  how  excellent  the  road  was,  as 
indeed  are  all  the  roads  in  Eeisenburg;  that  must  be 
confessed  by  all.  I  fear  that  the  most  partial  admirers 
of  the  old  regime  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  conve- 
nience  of  travelling  in  the  time  of  our  fathers.  Good 
roads  are  most  excellent  things,  and  one  of  the  first 
marks  of  civilisation  and  prosperity.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  after  all  no 
common  mind,  was  celebrated  for  his  roads.  You  have 
doubtless  admired  the  Route  Napoleon  on  the  Khine, 
and  if  you  travel  into  Italy,  I  am  informed  that  you 
will  be  equally,  and  even  more  Struck  by  the  passage 
over  the  Simplon,  and  the  other  Italian  roads.  Reisen- 
burg has  certainly  kept  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  time : 
nobody  can  deny  that;  and  I  confess  to  you  that  tb 
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more  I  consider  the  subject,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
happiness,  prosperity,  and  content  of  a  State,  are  the 
best  evidenoes  of  the  wisdom  and  beneficent  rule  of  a 
government  Many  things  are  very  excellent  in  theory, 
which  are  quite  the  reverse  in  practice,  and  even  ludi- 
crou8.  —  And  while  we  should  do  our  most  to  promote 
the  cause  and  uphold  the  ii^terests  of  rational  liberty, 
still,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  ever  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  crude  ideas  and  revolutionary  sy^stems  of 
those  who  are'quite  inexperienced  in  that  sort  of  par- 
ticular  knowledge  which  is  necessary  för  all  statesmen. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  make  Üiings  look  fine  on 
paper,  —  we  should  never  forget  that:  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  high  sounding  generalities,  and  la- 
borious  details.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  men 
who  have  passed  their  lives  dreaming  in  Colleges  and 
old  musty  Studies,  should  be  at  all  calculated  to  take 
the  head  of  affairs,  or  know  what  measures  those  at  the 
head  of  affairs  ought  to  adopt?  —  I  think  not.  A  cer- 
tain  personage,  who  by-the-bye  is  one  of  the  most  clear- 
headed  and  most  perfect  men  of  business  that  I  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with;  a  real  prac- 
tical  man,  in  short;  he  teils  me  that  Professor  Sky- 
rocket,  whom  you  will  most  likely  see  at  Reisenburg, 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Military  Quarterly  Eeview  which 
is  published  there,  on  the  probable  expenses  of  a  war 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  forgot  the  commis- 
sariat  altogether.  Did  you  ever  know  any  thing  so  ri- 
diculous?  What  business  have  such  fellows  to  meddle 
with  affairs  of  state?  They  should  certainly  be  put 
down:  that  I  think  none  can  deny.  A  liberal  spirit  in 
government  is  certainly  a  most  excellent  thing;  but  we 
toust  always  remenlber  that  liberty  may  degenerate  into 
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licentiousness.  Liberty  is  certainly  an  excellent  thing, 
—  that  all  admit;  but,  as  a  certain  person  very  well 
observed,  so  is  physic,  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  given  at 
all  times,  but  only  when  the  frame  is  in  a  state  to  re- 
qnire  it  People  may  be  as  unprepared  for  a  wise  and 
discreet  use  of  liberty,  as  a  vulgär  person  may  be  for 
the  management  of  a  great  estate,  unexpectedly  in- 
herited:  tbere  is  a  great  deal  in  this,  and  in  my  opinion 
there  are  cases  in  which  to  force  liberty  down  a  people's 
throat,  is  presenting  them,  not  with  a  blessing,  but  a 
curse.  I  shall  send  your  luggage  on  immediately;  it  is 
very  probable  that  I  may  be  in  town  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  for  a  short  time.  I  wish  much  to  see,  and  to 
consult  you,  and  therefore  hope  that  you  will  not  leave 
Keisenburg  before  you  see 

"Your  faithful  and  obliged  friend, 

"LiTTLB  LiLLIPUT."       * 

Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Essper 
George  ran  into  the  room  with  a  much  ,less  solemn 
physiognomy  than  he  had  thought  proper  to  assume 
since  his  master's  arrival  at  Eeisenburg. 

"Lord,  sir!  whom  do  you  think  I  have  just  met?" 

"Whom?"  asked  Vivian  with  eagemess,  for,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  such  questions  are  asked  us,  he 
was  thinking  of  every  person  in  the  world  except  the 
right  one.     It  might  be  — 

"To  think  that  I  should  see  him!"  continued 
Essper. 

"It  is  a  man  then,"  thought  Vivian;  —  "who  is  it 
at  once,  Essper?" 

"I  thought  you  would  not  guess,  sir!  it  willquji» 
eure  you  to  hear  it  —  Master  Kodolph!" 
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"Master  Rodolphl" 

"Ay!  and  there's  great  news  in  the  wind." 

"Which  of  course  you  have  confidentially  extraeted 
from  him.     Pray  let  us  have  it" 

"The  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput  is  Coming  to  Eeisen- 
burg,"  Said  Essper. 

"Well!  I  had  some  idea  of  that  before,"  said 
Vivian. 

"Oh!  then  you  know  it  all,  sir,  I  suppose,"^  said 
Essper,  with  a  look  of  great  disappointmfent  * 

"I  know  nothing  more  than  I  have  mentioned," 
said  his  master. 

"What!   do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  the  Prince  has 

come  over;  that  he  is  going  to  live  at  Court;  and  be, 

heaven  knows  what!  that  he  is  to  carry  a  staff  every 

day  l)efore  the  Grand-Duke  at  dinner;  does  not  my 

'  master  know  that?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  all  this-,  and  so  teil  me  in  piain 
■  German  what  the  case  is." 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Essper;  "I  suppose  you  do 
not  know  that  his  Highness  the  Prince  is  to  be  his  Ex- 
cellency  the  Grand  Marshai  —  that  unfortunate  but 
principal  Officer  of  State  having  received  his  dismissal 
yesterday:  they  are  coming  up  immediately.  Not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost,  which  seems  to  me  very  odd. 
Master  Eodolph  is  arranging  every thing;  and  he  has 
this  moming  pürchased  from  his  master^s  predecessor, 
his  palace,  fumiture,  wines,  and  pictures;  in  short,  his 
whole  establishment:  the  late  Grand  Marshai  consoling 
himself  for  his  loss  of  office,  and  revenging  himself  on 
his  successor,  by  selling  him  his  property  at  a  hundred 
per  cent.  profit.  However,  Master  Eodolph  seems  quite 
contented  with  his  bargain;  and  your  luggage  is  come, 
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sir.  His  Highness,  tte  Prince,  will  be  in  town  at  the 
end  of  the  week;  and  all  the  men  are  to  be  put  in  new 
livery.  Mr.  Amelm  is  to  be  his  Highness'  chamberlain; 
and  Von  Neuwied  master  of  the  horse.  So  you  see, 
sir,  you  were  right;  and  that  old  puss  in  boots  was  no 
traitor,  afiter  all.  lipon  my  soul,  I  did  not  much  be- 
lieve  you,  sir,  until  I  heard  all  this  good  news." 


CHAPTER  n. 

About  a  week  after  his  amval  at  Eeisenburg,  as 
Yiyian  was  at  breakfast,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Sievers  entered. 

"I  did  not  think  that  our  next  meeting  would  be 
in  this  city,"  said  Mr.  Sievers,  smiling. 

"His  Highness,  of  course,  informed  me  of  your 
arrival,"  said  Vivian,  as  he  greeted  him  very  cordially. 

"You,  I  understand,  are  the  diplomatist  whom  I  am 
to  thank  for  finding  myself  again  at  Reisenburg.  Let 
me,  at  the  same  time,  express  my  gratitude  for  your 
kind  Offices  to  me,  and  congratulate  you  on  the  brilliancy 
of  your.  talents  for  negotiation.  Little  did  I  think  when 
I  was  giving  you,  the  other  day,  an  account  of  Mr. 
Beckendorff ,  that  the  information  would  have  been  of 
such  Service  to  you." 

"I  am  airaid  you  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for; 
though,  certainly,  had  the  office  of  arranging  the  terms 
between  the  parties  devolved  on  me,  my  first  thoughts 
would  have  been  for  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  so 
much  regard  and  respect  as  Mr.  Sievers." 

"Sir!  I  feel  honoured:  you  already  speak  like  ' 
finished  courtifer.     Pray,  what  is  to  be  yoxÄ^^^^Ä^'^  . 
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"I  fear  Mr.  Beckendorff  will  not  resign  in  my  fa- 
vour;  and  my  ambition  is  so  exalted,  that  I  cannot 
condescend  to  take  anything  under  the  Premiership." 

"You  are  not  to  be  tempted  by  a  Grand  Marshai- 
ship!"  Said  Mr.  Sievers.  "You  bardly  expected,  wben 
you  were  at  Turriparva,  to  witness  such  a  rapid  termi- 
nation  of  the  patriotism  of .  our  good  friend.  I  think 
you  Said  you  have  seen  him  since  your  arrival:  the 
interview  must  have  been  piquant!" 

'^Not  at  all.  I  imme^ately  congratulated  him  on 
the  judicious  arrangements  which  had  been  concluded; 
and,  to  relieve  his  awkwardness,  took  some  credit  to 
myself  for  having  piartially  assisted  in  bringing  about 
the  result  The  subject  was  not  again  mentioned,  and 
I  dare  say  never  will  be." 

"It  is  a  curious  business,"  said  Sievers.  "The 
Prince  is  a  man  who,  rather  than  have  given  me  up  to 
the  Grand-Duke  —  me,  with  whom  he  was  not  con- 
nected, and  who,  of  my  own  accord,  sought  his  hospi- 
tality  —  sooner,  I  repeat,  than  have  delivered  me  up, 
he  woiild  have  had  his  Castle  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
fifty  swords  through  his  heart;  and  yet,  without  the 
slightest  compunction,  has  this  same  man  deserted,  with 
the  greatest  coolness,  the  party  of  which,  ten  days  ago, 
he  was  the  zealous  leader.  How  can  you  account  for 
this,  except  it  be,  as  I  have  long  suspected,  that  in 
politics  there  positively  is  no  feeling  of  honour?  Every 
one  is  conscious  that  not  only  himself,  but  his  coUeagues 
and  his  rivals,  are  working  for  their  own  private  pur- 
pose;  and  that  however  a  party  may  apparently  be 
assisting  in  bringing  about  a  result  of  common  benefit, 
that  nevertheless,  and  in  fact,  each  is  conscious  that  he 
18  the  tool  of  another      With  such  an  understanding, 
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treason  is  an  expected  affair;  and  the  only  point  to 
consider  is,  who  shall  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the 
deserted,  instead  of  the  deserter.  It  is  onlj  fa^:  to  his 
Highness  to  State,  that  Beckendorff  gave  him  incon- 
testable  evidence  that  he  had  had  a  private  interview 
with  every  one  of  the  mediatised  Princes.  Thej  were 
the  dupes  of  the  wily  Minister.  In  these  negotiatioüs 
he  became  acquainted  with  their  plans  and  characters, 
and  could  estimate  the  probability  of  their  success.  The 
golden  bribe,  which  was  in  tum  dandled  before  the 
eyes  of  all,  had  been  always  reserved  for  the  most 
powerful  — .our  friend.  His  secession,  and  the  conse- 
quent  desertion  of  his  relatives,  destroy  the  party  for 
ever;  while,  at  the  same  time,  that  party  have  not  even 
the  consolation  of  a  good  conscience  to  uphold  them  in 
their  adversity;  but  feel  that  in  case  öf  their  clamour, 
or  of  any  attempt  to  stir  up  the  people  by  their  hollow 
patriotism,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Ministe:r  to  expose 
and  crush  them  for  ever." 

"All  this,"  said  Vivian,  "makes  me  the  more  rejoice 
that  our  friend  has  got  out  of  their  clutches;  he  will 
make  an  excellent  Grrand  Marshai;  and  you  must  not 
forget,  my  dear  sir,  that  he  did  not  forget  you..  To 
teil  you  the  truth,  although  I  did  not  flatter  myself 
that  I  should  benefit  during  my  stay  at  Eeisenburg  by 
his  influence,  I  am  not  the  least  surprised  at  the  termi- 
nation  of  our  visit  to  Mr.  Beckendorff.  I  have  seen  too 
many  of  these  affairs,  not  to  have  been  quite  aware, 
the  whole  time,  that  it  would  require  very  little  trouble, 
and  very  few  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Beckendorff, 
to  quash  the  whole  cabal.  By-the-bye,  our  visit  to  him 
was  highly  amusing-,  he  is  a  singular  man." 

"He  has  had  nevertheless,"  said  Sievers .»  "«» '^^ 
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difficult  pari  to  plaj.  Had  it  not  been  for  7011,  the 
Prince  would  have  perhaps  imagined  that  he  was  only 
trifling  with  him  again,  and  terminated  the  interview 
abruptly  and  in  disgost.  Having  brought  the  Grand- 
Duke  to  terms,  and  having  arranged  the  interview, 
BeckendorfiP  of  conrse  imagined  that  all  was  ünished. 
The  very  day  that  you  arrived  at  his  house,  he  had 
received  despatches  from  his  Eoyal  Highness,  recalling 
his  promise,  and  revoking  Beckendorff's  authority  to 
use  his  unlimited  discfetion  in  this  bjisiness.  The  diffi- 
culty  then  was  to  avoid  discussion  with  the  Prince,  with 
whom  he  was  not  prepared  to  negotiate;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  without  letting  hisHighneds  out  of  his  sight, 
to  induce  the  Grand-Duke  to  resume  his  old  view  of 
the  case.  The  first  night  that  you  were  there,  Becken- 
dorff  rode  up  to  Reisenburg  —  saw  the  Grand-Duke  — 
was  refused,  through  the  intrigues  of  Madame  Carolina, 
the  requested  authority  —  and  resigned  his  power.  When 
he  was  a  mile  on  his  retum ,  he  was  summoned  back  to 
the  palace;  and  his  Eoyal  Highness  asked,  as  a  favour 
from  his  tutör,  four-and-twenty  hours'  consideration. 
This,  Beckendorff  gi-anted,  on  the  condition  that,  in 
case  the  Grand-Duke  assented  to  the  terms  proposed, 
his  Royal  Highness  should  himself  be  the  bearer  of  the 
proposition;  and  that  there  should  be  no  more  written 
promises  to  recall,  and  no  more  written  authorities  to 
revoke.  The  terms  were  hard,  but  Beckendorff  was 
inflexible.  On  the  second  night  of  ypur  visit,  .  a  ^es- 
senger  arrived  with  a  despatch,  advising  Beckendoi-ff'of 
the  intended  arrival  of  his  Royal  Highness  on  the  next 
morning.  The  lüdicrous  intrusion  of  your  amusing  ser- 
vant  prevented  you  from  being  present  at  the  great 
interview,  in  which  I  understand  Beckendorff  for  the 
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moment  laid  aside  all  bis  caprices.,  Our  friend  acted 
with  great  firmness  and  energy.  He  would  not  be  sa- 
tisfied  even  witb  tbe  personal  pledge  and  written  pro- 
mise  of  tbe  Grand-Duke,  but  demanded  tbat  be  sbould 
receive  tbe  seals  of  office  witbin  a  week;  so  tbat,  bad 
tbe  Court  not  been  sincere,  bis  Situation  witb  bis  former 
party  would  not  bave  been  injured.  It  is  astonisbing 
bow  very  acute  even  a  duU  man  is,  wben  bis  own  in- 
terests  are  at  stake!  Had  bis  Higbness  been  tbe  agent 
of  anotber  person,  be  would  probably  bave  committed 
many  blunders  —  bave.made  disadvantageous  terms,  or 
perbaps  bave  been  tborougbly  duped.  Self-interest  is 
tbe  finest  eye-water." 

"And  wbat  says  Madame  Carolina  to.all  tbis?" 
"Ob!  according  to  custom,  sbe  bas  cbanged  already, 
and  tbinks  tbe  'wbole  business  admirably  arranged.  His 
Higbness  is  ber  grand  favourite,  and  my  little  pupil 
Max,  ber  pet.  I  tbink,  bowever,  on  tbe  wbole,  tiie 
boy  is  fondest  of  tbe  Grand-Duke,  wbom,  if  you  re- 
member,  be  was  always  informing  you  in  confidence 
tbat  be  intended  to  assassinate.  And  as  for  your  ©be- 
dient servant,"  said  Sievers  bowing,  "bere  am  I  once 
more  tbe  Aristarcbus  of  ber  coterie.  Her  fiiends,  by- 
tbe-bye,  view  tbe  accession  of  tbe  Prince  witb  no  pleased 
eyes;  and,  anticipating  tbat  bis  juncture  witb  tbe  Mi- 
nister is  only  a  prelude  to  tbeir  final  dispersion,  tbey 
are  compensating  for  tbe  approacbing  termination  of 
tbeir  career,  by  unusual  violence  and  fresb  fervour  — 
stinging  like  mosquitos  before  a  storm,  conscious  of 
tbeir  impending  destruction  from  tbe  clearance  of  tbe 
atmospbere.  As  for  myself,  I  bave  notbing-more  to  do 
witb  tbem.  Liberty  and  pbilosopby  are  very  fine  words: 
but  until  I  find  men  are  prepared  to  cult\N«iÄ  ^'^söOw 
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in  a  wiser  spirit,  I  shall  remain  quiet.  I  Haye  no  idea 
of  being  banished  aud  impnsoned,  because  a  parcel  of 
knaves  are  making  a  vile  nse  of  the  traths  which  I 
disseminate.  In  my  opinion,  philosophers  have  said 
enougb;  now  let  men  act  Bat  all  this  time  I  have 
forgotten  to  ask  you  how  you  like  Eeisenburg." 

"I  can  hardly  say;  with  the  exception  of  yesterday, 
when  I  rode  Max  round  the  ramparts,  I  have  not  been 
once  out  of  the  hotel.  But  to-day  I  feel  so  well,  that 
if  you  are  disposed  for  a  lounge,  I  should  like  it  above 
all  things." 

"I  am  quite.  at  your  service;  but  I  must  not  forget 
that  I  am  tiie  bearer  of  a  missive  to  you  from  bis  Ex- 
cellency  the  Grand  Marshäl.  You  are  invited  to  join 
the  Court-dinner  to-day,  and  be  presented  — " 

"Eeally,  my  dear  sir,  an  invalid  — " 

"Well!  if  you  do  not  like  it,  you  must  make  your 
excuses  to  him;  but  it  really  is  the  pleasantest  way  of 
commencing  your  acquaintance  at  Court,  and  only  al- 
le wed  to  distingu^s;  among  which,  'as  you  are  the 
friend  of  the  new  Grand  Marshai,  you  are  of  course 
considered.  No  one  is  petted  so  much  as  a  political 
apostate,  except,  perhaps,  a  religious  one;  so  at  present 
we  are  all  in  high  feather.  You  had  better  dine  at  the 
palace  to-day.  Everything  quite  easy;  and,  by  an 
agreeable  relaxation  of  state,  neither  swords,  bags,  nor 
trains,  are  necessary.  Have  you  seen  the  palace?  I  sup- 
pose  not-,  we  will  look  at  it;  and  then  call  o'n  the 
Prince.'l 

The  gentlemen  accordingly  left  the  hotel;  and  pro- 
ceeding  down  the  principal  ströet  of  the  New  Town, 
they  came  into  a  very  large  square,  or  Place  d^Annes. 
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A    couple    of  regiments    of  infantry   were    exereising 
in  it.      .  . 

"Ä  specimen  of  oiir  standiag  army^,"  said  Sievers. 
"In  the  war  time,  this  little  State  brought  thirty  thou- 
sand  higUy  disciplined  and  well  appointed  troops  into 
the  field.  This  efficient  contingent  was,  at  the  same 
time,  the  origin  of  our  national  prosperity,  and  onr 
national  debt.  For  we  have  a  niätional  debt,  sir! 
I  assure  you  we  are  very  proud  of  it,  and  consider  it 
the  most  decided  sign  of  being  a  great  people.  Onr 
force  in  times  of  peace  is,  of  conrse,  very  much  -re- 
duced.  We  have,  however,  still  eight  thousand  men, 
who  are  perfectly  unnecessary.  The  most  curious  thing 
is,  tiiat,  to  keep  up  the  patronage  of  the  Court,  and 
please  the  nobility,  though  we  have  cut  down  our  army 
two-thirds,  we  have  never  reduced  the  number  of  our 
generals;  and  so,  at  this  moment  among  our  eight  thou- 
sand men,  we  count  about  forty  general  officers,  being 
one  to  every  two  hundred  privates.  We  have,  how- 
ever, which  you  would  not  suspect,  one  military  genius 
among  our  multitude  of  heroes.  The  Count  von  Sohn- 
speer is  worthy  of  being  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals. 
Who  he  is,  no  one  exactly  knows;  some  say  an  illegi- 
timate  son  of  BeckendorflP.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  owes 
his  nobility  to  his  sword;  and  as-  certain  is  it  that  he 
is  to  be  counted  among  the  very  few  who  share  the 
Minister's  confidence.  Von  Sohnspeer  has  certainly  per- 
formed  a  thousand  brilliant  exploits;  yet,  in  my  opi- 
nion,  the  not  least  splendid  day  of  his  life,  was  that 
of  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  He  was  pn  the  side  of  the 
French,  and  fought  against  the  Allies  with  desperate 
fdry.  When  he  saw  that  all  was  over,  and  ihe  Allies 
triumphant,  calling  out  ^Germany  for  eveT^  \i^  ^^^s^^ 
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against  bis  former  friends,  and  captured  trom  the  fljing 
Gauls  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  He  hastened  to 
the  tent  of  the  Emperors  with  his  blood-red  sword  in 
his  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  congratulated  them  on 
the  triumph  of  their  cause,  and  presented  them  wiüi  his 
hard-eamed  trophies.  The  manoBuvre  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful;  and  the  troops  of  Reisenburg,  complimented  as 
true  Germans,  werß  pitied  for  their  former  unhappy  fate  in 
being  forced  to  fight  against  their  fatherland,  and  were 
immediatelj  enrolled  in  the  allied  army;  as  such,  they 
received  a  due  share  of  all  the  plunder.  He  is  a  grand 
genius,  young  Master  von  Sohnspeer?" 

"Decidedly!  Worthy  of  being  a  companion  of  the 
fighting  bastards  of  the  middle  ages.  This  is  a  fine 
Square!" 

"Very  grand  indeed!  Precedents  for  some  of  the 
architectural  combinations  could  hardly  be  found  s,t 
Athens  or  Korne;  nevertheless  the  general  effect  is 
magnificent  Do  you  admire  this  plan  of  making  every 
elevation  of  an  order  consonaht  with  'the  purpose  of 
the  building?  See,  for  instance,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Square  is  the  palace.  The  Corintiiian  order, 
which  is  evident  in  all  its  details,  suits  well  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  structure.  It  accords  with  royal  pomp 
and  elegance,  with  f^tes  and  banquets,  and  interior 
magnificence.  On  the  other  hand,  what  a  happy  con- 
trast  is  afforded  to  this  gorgeous  structure,  by  the 
severe  simplicity  of  this  Tuscan  Palace  of  Justice. 
The  School  of  Arts,  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
Square,  is  properly  entered  through  an  lonic  portico. 
Let  US  go  into  the  palace.  Here,  not  only  does  our 
monarch  reside,  but  (an  arrangement  which  I  much  ad- 
mire)  here  are   deposited  in  a  gallery  worthy  of  the 
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treasures  it  contains,  our  very  superb  coUection  of 
pictures.  They  are  thö  private  property  of  bis  Royal 
EQgliness;  but,  as  is  nsually  tbe  case  under  despotic 
Princes,  tbe  people,  equally  bis  property,  are  flattered 
by  tbe  coUection  being  styled  tbe  *  Public  Gallery.'" 

Tbe  bour  of  tbe  Court-dinner  at  Reisenburg  was 
two  o'clock;  about  wbicb  time,  in  England,  a  man  first 
remembers  tbe  fatal  necessity  of  sbaving;  tbougb,  by- 
tbe-bye,  tbis  allusion  is  not  a  very  bappy  one,  for  in 
tbis  country  sbaving  is  a  ceremony  at  present  some* 
wbat  obsolete.  At  two  o'clock,  bowever,  our  bero,  ac- 
companying  tbe  Grand  Marsbai  and  Mr.  Sievers, 
reacbed  tbe  palace.  In  tbe  saloon  were  assembled 
various  guests,  cbiefly  attacbed  to  tbe  Court  Lnme- 
diately  after  tbe  arrival  of  our  party,  tbe  Grand-Duke 
and  Madame  Carolina,  foUowed  by  tbeir  cbamberlains 
and  ladies  in  waiting,  entered.  Tbe  little  Prince 
Maximilian  strutted  in  between  bis  Royal  Higbness 
and  bis  fair  Consort,  baving  bold  of  a  band  of  eacb.  , 
Tbe  urcbin  was  very  mucb  cbanged  in  appearance 
since  Vivian  first  saw  bim;  he  was  dressed  in  tbe  com- 
plete  uniform  of  a  captain  of  tbe  Royal  Guards,  baving 
been  presented  witb  a  commission  on  tbe  day  of  bis 
arrival  at  Court.  A  brilliant  star  glittered  on  bis 
scarlet  coat,  and  paled  tbe  splendour  of  bis  golden 
epaulettes.  Tbe  duties,  bowever,  of  tbe  princely  cap- 
tain were  at  present  confined  to  tbe  pleasing  exertion 
of  carrying  tbe  bon-bon  box  of  Madame  Carolina,  tbe 
Contents  of  wbicb  were  cbiefly  reserved  for  bis  own 
gratification.  In  tbe  Grand-Duke,  Vivian  was  not  sur- 
prised  to  recognise  tbe  borseman  wbom  be  bad  met  in 
tbe  private  road  on  tbe  moming  of  bis  departure  from 
Mr.  BeckendorflP's;    bis  conversation  witb  SiQY«c%  ^ 
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prepared  him  for  this.  Madame  Carolina  was  in  ap- 
pearance  Parisian  of  the  bighest  order  —  that  is  to 
say,  an  exquisite  figore  and  an  indescribable  tonmure, 
an  invisible  foot,  a  countenance  fall  of  esprit  and  in- 
telligence,  without  a  single  regulär  featore,  and  large 
and  very  bright  black  eyes.  Madame's  hair  was  of  tibie 
same  colour;  and  arranged  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  Her  cashmere  would  bave  graced  the  Feast 
of  Koses,  and  so  engrossed  your  attention,  that  it  was 
long  before  you  observed  the  rest  of  her  costume,  in 
which,  however,  traces  of  a  creatire  genius  were  im- 
mediately  visible;  in  short,  Madame  Carolina  was  not 
fashionable,  but  fashion  herseif  In  a  subsequent 
chapter,  at  a  ball  which  we  have  in  preparation,  we 
will  make  up  for  this  brief  notice  of  her  costume,  by 
Publishing  her  Court-dress.  For  the  sake  of  onr  fair 
readers,  howeyer,  we  will  not  pass  over  the  omament 
in  her  hair.  The  comb  which  supported  her  elaborate 
curls  was.  invisible,  except  at  each  end,  whence  it 
threw  out  a  large  Psyche's  wing  of  golden  web,  the 
eyes  of  which  were  formed  of  rubies  encircled  with 
turquoises. 

The  Royal  party  made  a  progress  round  the  circle. 
Madame  Carolina  first  presented  her  delicate  and 
faintly-rouged  cheek  to  the  hump-backed  Crown-Prince, 
who  scarcely  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground  as  he 
performed  the  accustomed  courtesy.  One  or  two  Royal 
relatives,  who  were  on  a  visit  at  the  palace,  were 
honoured  by  the  same  compliment.  The  Grand-Duke 
bowed  graciously  and  gracefuUy  to  every ,  individual ; 
and  his  lady  accompanied  the  bow  by  a  speech,  which 
was,  at  the  same  time  personal  and  piquant  The  first 
great  duty  of  a .  monarch  is  to  know  how  to  bow  skil- 
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fully!  nothing  is  more  difficult,  and  notbing  more  im- 
portant.  A  Royal  bow  may  often  quell  a  rebellion, 
and  sometimes  crnsb  a  conspiracy.  It  should  at  the 
same  time  be  botb  general  and  individual;  equally  ad- 
dressed  to  tbe  Company  assembled,  and  to  every  single 
person  in  tbe  assembly.  Our  own  Sovereign  bows 
to  perfection.  His  bow  is  eloquent,  and  will  always 
render  an  oration  on  his  part  unnecessary;  wbich  is  a 
great  point,  for  barangues  are  not  regal.  Nothing  is 
more  nndignified  than  to  make  a  speech.  It  is  fi:om 
the  first  an  acknowledgment  that  you  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity  of  explaining,  or  conciliating,  or  convincing,  or 
con^ting;  in  short,  that  your  are  not  omnipotent,  but 
opposed. 

The  bow  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Eeisenburg  was  « 
first-rate  bow,  and  always  produced  a  great  Sensation 
with  the  people,  particularly  if  it  were  foUowed  up  by 
a  proclamation  for  a  public  fite,  or  fireworks;  then  his 
Royal  Highness'  popularity  was  at  its  height.  But 
Madame  Carolina,  after  having  by  a  few  magic  sen- 
tences  persuaded  the  whole  room  that  she  took  a  pecu- 
liar  interest  in  the  happiness  of  every  individual  pre- 
sent,  had  reached  Vivian,  who  stood  next  to  his  friend 
the  Grand  Marshai.  He  was  presented  by  that  great 
officer,  and  received  most  graciously.  For  a  moment 
the  room  thought  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  about 
to  speak;  but  he  only  smiled.  Madame  Carolina,  how- 
ever,  said  a  great  deal;  and  stood  not  less  than  sixty 
seconds  complimentiüg  Üie  English  nation,  and  particu- 
larly the  specimen  of  that  celebrated  people  who  now 
had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  her.  No  one 
spoke  more  in  a  given  time  than  Madame  Carolina: 
and  as,   while  the  eloquent  words  feil  from  her  doc 
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red  lips,  her  bright  eyes  were  invariably  fixed  on  those 
of  the  person  she  addressed,  what  she  did  saj,  as  in- 
variably, was  very  effective.  Vivian  had  only  time  to 
give  a  nod  of  recognition  to  his  friend  Max,  for  the 
Company,  arm-in-arm,  now  formed  into  a  procession  to 
the  dining-saloon.  Vivian  was  parted  from  the  Grioid 
Marshai,  who,  as  the  highest  officer  of  State  present, 
followed  immediately  after  the  Grand-Duke.  Onr  hero's 
companion  was  Mr.  Sievers.  Although  it  was  not  a 
State  dinner,  the  party,  from  being  swelled  by  the 
suites  of  the  royal  visitors,  was  numerous;  and  as  thß 
Court  occupied  the  centre  of  the  table,  Vivian  was  too 
distant  to^  listen  to  the  conversation  of  Madame,  who, 
however,  he  well  perceived  from  the  animation  of  her 
countenance,  was  delighted  and  delighting.  The  Grand- 
Duke  spbke  little;  but  listened,  like  a  lover  of  three 
days,  to  the  accents  of  his  accomplished  consort.  The 
arrangement  of  a  German  dinner  promotes  conversation. 
The  numerous  dishes  are  at  once  placed  upon  the 
table;  and  when  the  curious  eye  has  well  examined 
their  contents,  the  whole  dinner,  untouched,  disappears. 
Although  this  circumstance  is  rather  alarming  to  a 
novice,  his  terror  soon  gives  place  to  self-congratula- 
tion,  when  he  finds  the  banquet  re  appear,  each  dish 
completely  carved  and  cut  up. 

"Not  being  Sunday,"  said  Mr.  Sievers,  "there  is  no 
opera  to-night.  We  are  to  meet  agam,  I  believe,  at 
the  palace,  in  a  few  hours,  at  Madame  Carolina^s 
soir^e.  In  the  meantime,  you  had  better  accompany 
his  Excellency  to  the  public  gardens;  that  is  the 
fashionable  drive.  I  shall  go  home  and  smoke  a 
pipe." 

The  drcle  of  the  public  gardens  of  Reisenburg  ex- 
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hibited  exactlj,  although  npon  a  smaller  scale,  tlie 
same  fashions  and  the  same  firivolities,  the  same  cha- 
raeters  and  the  same  affectations,  as  the  Hyde  Park  of 
Londoxk,  or  the  Champs  Elys^es  of  Paris,  the  Prater  of 
Yienna,  the  Corso  of  Korne  or  Milan,  or  the  Gascine 
of  Florence.  There  was  the  female  leader  of  ton, 
hate4  by  her  own  sex,  and  adored  by  the  other,  and 
mling  both  —  ruling  both  by  the  same  principle  of 
action,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  same  quality  which 
creates  the  arbitress  of  fashion  in  all  xountries  —  by 
coorage  to  break  through  the  conventional  customs  of 
an  artificial  class,  and  by  talents  to  ridicule  all  those 
who  dare  follow  her  innovating  example  —  ajttracting 
universal  notice  by  her  own  singularity,  and  at  the 
same  time  conciliating  the  support  of  those  from  whom 
she  dares  to  diflPer,  by  employing  her  influence  in  pre- 
venting  others  from  violating  theii  laws. ,  The  arbi- 
tress of  fashion  is  one  who  is  allowed  to  be  singular, 
in  Order  that  she  may  suppress  singularity;  she  is 
exempted  from  all  laws;  but,  by  receiving  the  dicta- 
torship,  she  ensures  the  desp.otism.  Then  there  was 
that  mysterious  being  whose  influence  is  perhaps  even 
more  surprising  than  the  dominion  of  the  female  despot 
of  manners ,  for  she  wieldä  a  power  which  can  be  anft- 
lysed  and  comprehended  —  I  mean  thiB  male  authority  i|i 
coats,  cravats,  and  chargers;  who,  without  fortune  an^ 
without  rank,  and  sometimes  merely  through  the  bold 
obtrusion  of  a  fantastic  taste,  becomes  the  glass  of 
fashion,  in  which  even  royal  dukes  and  the  most  aris- 
tocratic  nobles  hasten  to  adjust  themselves;  and  the 
moold  by  which  the  ingenious  youth  of  a  whole  n^tion 
is  enthusiastically  formed.  There  is  a  Snimmell  iu 
every  couAtry. 

Vivian  Gretj.  IL  "VSl 
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Vivian,  who,  after  a  round  or  two  with-the  Grand 
Marshal,  had  mounted  Max,  was  presented  hj  the  jojmg 
Count  von  Berastorff,  the  son  of  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lam,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  specially  conyoUended 
by  the  Prince,  to  the  lovely  Countess  von  8 — .  The 
examination  of  this  high  authoriiy  was  rigid,  and  her 
report  satisfactory.  When  Vivian  quitted  the  side  of 
her  britzska,  half  a  dozen  dandies  immediatelj  rode  np 
to  leam  the  result;  and,  on  being  informed,  they  siinnl- 
taneously  cantered  up  to  young  Von  Bemstorff,  and 
requested  to  have  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  his 
highly-interesting  friend.  All  these  exquisites  wore  white 
hats  Üned  with'crimson,  in  consequence  of  the  head  of  the 
all-influential  Emilius  von  Aslingen  having,  on  the  pre- 
ceding  day,  been  kept  sacred  from  the  profaning  air 
by  that  most  tasteftil  covering.  The  young  lords  were 
loud  in  their  commendations  of  this  latest  evidence  of 
Von  Aslingen's  happy  genius,  and  rallied,  with  a  most, 
unmerciful  spirit,  the  unfortunate  Von  BemstorfP  for  not 
having  yet  mounted  the  all-perfect  chapeau.  Like  all 
Von  Aslingen's  introductions,  it  was  as  remarkable  for 
good  taste  as  for  striking  singularity:  they  had  no  d6ubt 
it  would  have  a  great  run;  exactly  the  style  of  thing 
for  a  hot  autumn,  and  it  suited  so  admirably  with  the 
claret  coloured  riding  coat,  which  Madame  considered 
Von  Aslingen's  chef-d'oeuvre.  Inimitable  Von  Aslingen! 
As  they  were  in  these  raptures,  to  Vivian's  great  de- 
light,  and  to  their  great  dismay,  the  object  of  their 
admiration  appeared.  Our  hero  was,  of  course,  anxious 
to  see  so  interesting  a  character;  but  he  could  scarcely 
believe  that  he,  in  fact,  beheld  the  ingenious  introducer 
of  white  and  crimsoA  hats,  and  the  still  happier  in- 
ventor  of  those  chef-d'oBuvres,    claret- coloured  riding 
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coats,  when  bis  attention  was  directed  to  a  horseman 
who  wore  a  peculiarly  high,  heavy  black  hat,  and  a 
frogged  and  ftirred  frock,  buttoned  up  (although  it  was 
a  most  sultiy  day)  to  his  very  nose.  How  singular  is 
the  slavery  of  fashion!  Notwithstanding  their  mortifi- 
cation,  the  unexpected  costume  of  Von  Aslingen  ap- 
peared  only  to  increase  the  yonng  lords'  admiration  of 
his  character  and  accomplishments;  and  instead  of 
feeling  that  he  was  an  insolent  pretender,  whose  fame 
originated  in  his  insulting  their  tastes,  and  existed  only 
by  their  sufferance,  all  cantered  away  with  the  determi- 
nation  of  wearing  on  the  next  day,  even  if  it  were  ^o 
cost  them  each  a  calenture,  fors  enough  to  keep  a  man 
warm  dnring  a  winter  party  at  St.  Petersburg  —  not 
that  winter  parties  ever  take  place  there;  on  the  conr 
trary,  before  the  winter  sets  in,  the  Court  moves  on  to 
Moscow;  which  from  its  Situation  and  its  climate, 
will  always,  in  fact,  continue  the  real  capital  of 
Eussia. 

The  royal  carriage,  dräwn  by  six  horses,  and, 
backed  by  three  men  servants,  who  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  fairy  equipage  of  Cinderella,  has  now  left 
the  gardens. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Madame  Carolina  held  her  soirde  in  her  own 
private  apartments;  the  Grand-Duke  himself  appearing 
in  the  capacity  of  a  visitor.  The  Company  was  numerous 
and  brilliant.  His  Hoyal  Highness  surrounded  by  a 
select  circle,  dignified  one  comer  of  the  saloon:  Hadi 
Carolina  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  in  the  ■ 
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poets,  pbilosopbers,  and  politicians,  in  tum  decided 
npoQ  the  most  interesting  and  important  topics  of  poetry^ 
philosophy,  and  politica  Boston,  and  Zwicken,  and 
Whist  interested  some,  pid  Puzzles,  and  other  ingeoions 
games  others.  A  few  were  above  conversing,  or  gam- 
bling,  or  guessing;  superior  intelligences  who  vonld 
neither  be  interested  nor  amused;  —  among  these, 
Emilius  von  Aslingen  was  most  prominent;  he  leant 
against  a  door,  in  fall  uniform,  with  his  vakant  eyes 
fixed  on  no  object  The  others  were  only  awkward 
copies  of  an  easy  original;  and  among  these,  stiff  or 
stretching,  lounging  on  a  chaise-longue,  or  posted 
against  tiie  wall,  Yiyian's  quick  eye  recognised  more 
than  one  of  the  unhappy  votaries  of  white  hats  Hned 
with  crimson. 

When  Vivian  made  his  bow  to  the  Grand-Duke,  he 
was  surprised  by  his  Royal  Highness  coming  forward 
a  few  sieps  from  the  surrounding  circle  and  extending 
to  him  his  band.  His  Royal  Highness  continued  con- 
versing with  him  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  feit  at  seeing  at  his 
Court  a  gentleman  of  whose  abilities  he  had  the  high- 
est  opinion;  and  after  a  vafiety  of  agreeable  compli- 
ments  —  compliments  are  doubly  agreeable  from 
crowned  heads  —  the  Grand-Duke  retired  to  a  game 
of  Boston  with  his  royal  yisitors.  Vivian's  reeeption 
made  a  Sensation  through  the  room.  Various  rumours 
were  immediately  afloat 

"Who  can  he  be?" 

"Don't  you  know?  Oh!  most  curious  story  —  killed 
a  boar  as  big  as  a  bonassus,  which  was  ravaging  half 
Eeisenburg,  and  saved  the  lives  of  his  Excellency  the 
Grand  Marshai  and  his  whole  suite." 
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"What  is  that  abont  the  Grand  Marshai  and  a  boar 
as  big  as  a  bonassus?  Quite  wrong  —  natural  son  of 
BeckendorflF  —  know  it  for  a  fact  —  don't  you  see  be 
is  being  introduced  to  Von  Solinspeer  I  — broihers,  you 
know  —  managed  the  whole  business  about  the  leagoed 
Princes  —  not  a  son  of  Beckendorff,  only  a  particular 
Mend  —  the  son  of  the  late  General  — ,  I  forget  bis 
name  exactly  —  killed  at  Leipsic  you  know  —  that 
famous  General,  what  was  bis  name?  —  that  veiy 
famous  General  —  don't  you  remember?  Never  mind 
—  well!  he  is  bis  son  —  father  particular  frienä  of 
Beckendorff —  College  friend  -^  brought  up  the  orphan 
— •  very  handsome  of  bim!  —  they  say  he  daes  hand- 
some  things  sometimes." 

"Ah!  well  —  IVe  heard  so  too  —  and  so  this  young 
man  is  to  be  the  new  Under  Secretary!  very  much  ap- 
proved  by  the  Countess  von  S — ." 

"No,  it  can't  be!  your  story  is  quite  wrong.  He  is 
an  Englishman." 

"An  Englishman!  no!" 

"Yes  he  is.  I  had  it  from  Madame  —  high  rank 
incog  —  going  to  Vienna  —  secret  mission." 

"Something  to  do  with  Greece?  of  course  —  inde- 
pendence  recognised?" 

"Oh!  certdiuly* —  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and 
govemed  by  a  Hospodar.  Admirable  arrangement!  — 
have  to  support  their  own  govemment  and  a  foreign 
one  besides!" 

It  was  with  pleasure  tibat  Vivian  at  length  observed 
Mr.  Sievers  enter  the  room,  and  extricating  himself 
from  the  enlightened  and  enthusiastic  crowd  who  were 
disserting  round  the  tribunal  of  Madame,  he  haatened 
to  bis  amusing  friend. 
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"Ab!  my  dear  sir,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you!  I 
have,  since  we  met  last,  been  introduced  to  yoiir 
fashionable  ruler,  and  some  of  her  most  fashionable 
slaves.  I  have  been  honoured  by  a  long  conversation 
with  his  Boyal  ELighness,  and  have  listened  to  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  Carolina  coterie.  What  a 
Babel!  there  all  üe,  at  the  same  time,  talkers  and 
listeners.  To  what  a  pitch  of  perfection  may  the 
^Science'  of  conversation  be  carried!  My  mind  teems 
with  onginal  ideas  to  which  I  can  annäx  no  de&nite 
meaning.  «What  a  variety  of  contradictory  theories, 
which  are  all  apparently  sound!  I  begin  to  suspect 
that  ther6  is  a  great  difference  between  reasoning  and 
reason!" 

"Your  suspicion  is  well  founded,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Sievers,  "and  I  know  no  circumstance  which  wonld 
sooner  prove  it  than  listening  for  a  few  minutes  to  this 
little  man  in  a  snuflF-coloured  coat  near  me.  But  I  will 
save  you  from  so  terrible  a  demonstration.  He  has 
been  endeavouring  to  catch  my  eye  these  last  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  I  have  as  studiously  avoided  seeing  hiin. 
Let  US  move." 

"Willingly:  who  may  this  fear-inspiring  monster 
be?" 

"A  philosopher,"  said  Mr.  Sievers,  "as  most  of  us 
call  ourselves  here;  that  is  to  say,  his  profession  is  to 
observe  the  course  of  Nature;  and  if  by  chance  he  can 
discover  any  slight  deviation  of  the  good  dame  from 
the  path  which  our  ignorance  has  marked  out  as  her 
only  track,  he  claps  his  hands,  cries  sigj^nal  and  is 
dubbed  ^'illustrious'  on  the  spot.  Such  is  the  world's 
reward  for  a  great  discovery,  which  generally,  in  a 
twelvemonth's  time,  is  found  out  to  be  a  blunder  of  the 
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philosopher,  and  not  an  eccentricitj  of  Nature.  I  am 
not  underrating  those  great  men  who,  by  deep  study, 
or  rather  by  some  mysterious  Inspiration,  have  produced 
combinations,  and  effected  results  which  have  materially 
assisted  tbe  progress  of  dvilisation  and  the  security  of 
our  happiness.  No,  no!  to  tbem  be  due  adoration. 
Would  tbat  tiie  reverence  of  posterity  could  be  some 
consolation  to  these  great  spirits  for  neglect  and  perse- 
cution  when  tbey  lived!  J  have  invariably  observed 
of  great  natural  philosophers,  thät  if  they  lived  in 
former  ages  they  were  persecuted  as  magicians,  and  in 
periods  which  profess  to  be  more  enlightened  they  have 
always  been  ridiculed  as  quacks.  The  succeeding 
Century  the  real  quack  arlses.  He  ado^ts  and  de- 
velopes  the  suppressed,  and  despised,  and  forgotten 
discovery  of  his  unfortunate  predecessor;  and  Fame 
trumpets  this  resurrection-man  of  science  with  as  loud 
a  blast  of  rapture  as  if,  instead  of  being  merely  the 
accidental  animator  of  the  corpse,  he  were  the  cunnihg 
artist  himself,  who  had  devised  and  executed  the 
miraculous  machinery  which  the  other  had  only  wound 
up." 

"But  in  this  country,"  said  Vivian,  "surely  you 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  moral  phi- 
losophers, or  of  the  respect  paid  to  them.  The  country 
ofKant  — of— " 

"Yes,  yes!  we  have  plenty  of  metaphysicians,  if 
you  mean  them.  Watch  Üiat  lively-lpoking  gentleman, 
who  is  stuffing  kalte  schale  so  voraciously  in  the  comer. 
The  leader  of  the  Idealists  —  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Fichte!  To  gain  an  idea  of  his  character,  know  that 
he  out-herods  his  master;  and  Fichte  is  to  Kant,  what 
Kant  is  to  the  unenlightened  vulgär,     You  can:  i^ 
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form  a  sligiit  oonception  of  the  spiritoal  natare  of  otir 
friend  who  is  dtuffing  kidte  \3clial6.  The  firdt  prindple 
of  hiB  Bchool  is  to  reject  all  expressions  wlii(^  mcline 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  snbstantiality.  Existenee  is, 
in  bis  opinion,  a  Word  too  absolute.  Beang,  prindple, 
essence,  are  terms  scarcelj  sufficientlj  ethereal,  even  te 
indicate  the  subtile  shadowings  of  bis  opinions.  Some 
say  that  be  dreads  the  eontact  of  all  real  tbings,  and 
tiiat  fae  makes  it  the  i^dj  of  bis  lifo  to  avoid  l^em. 
Matter  is  bis  great  enemy.  When  70U  oonverse  witibi 
bim,  you  lose  all  consciousness  of  this  world.  My  dear 
sbr,"  continued  Mr.  Sieveiis,  "observe  how  ezquisftely 
Nature  revenges  h^rself  upon  these  capricious  and  fa&r 
tastic  children.  Believe  me,  Nature  is  the  most  bril- 
liant  of  wits;  and  that  no  repartees  ibat  were  ever  in* 
spired  bj  bäte,  or  wine,  or  beauty,  ever  equalled  the 
calm  effects  of  her  indomitable  power  upon  thöse 
who  are  rejecting  her  authority.  You  undarstand 
me?  Methinks  that  the  best  answer  to  the  idealism 
of  M.  Fichte  is  to  see  bis  pupil  devouring  kalte 
wbale!" 

"And  this  is  really  one  of  your  great  lights?" 

"Verily!  His  works  are  the  most  famous,  and  the 
most  unreadable,  in  all  Germany.  Surely  you  have 
beard  of  bis  *Treatise  on  Man?'  A  treatise  on  a  »ub- 
ject  in  which  every  one  is  interested,  written  in  a  style 
which  no  one  can  understand.''  • 

"You  tbink,  then,"  said  Vivian,  "that  posterity  may 
rank  the  Gennan  metaphysidans  with  the  latter  Pia- 
tonists?" 

"I  bardly  know  —  they  are  a  body  of  men  not 
lese  acute,  but  I  doubt  wbether  ^(dy  will  be  as  cele- 
brated.     In  this  age  of  print,,  notoriety  is  more  attain- 
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able  than  in  the  age  of  manuscript;  bnt  lasting  fame 
certainlj  is  not  That  taÜ  ihm  man  in  black,  that 
just  bowed  to  me,  is  the  editor  of  one  of  o^  great' 
Reisenburg  reviews.  The  jonmal  he  edits  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  periodical  publications  ever  set  afloat 
Among  its  contributors  may  assnredlj  be  classed  many 
men  of  eminent  talents;  jet  to  their  äbilities,  the  sur- 
prising  success  and  influence  of  ihis  irork  is  scarcely  to 
be  aseribed:  it  is  the  resnlt  rather  of  the  consistent 
spirit  which  has  always  inspired  its  masterly  critiqnes. 
One  principle  hias  ever  regulated  its  management^,  it  is 
a  simple  rule,  but  an  eftective  one  —  every  aathor  is 
reviewed  by  his  personal  enemy.  You  may  imagine 
the  point  of  the  critique;  bnt  you  would  hardly  credit, 
if  I  were  to  inform  you,  the  circulation  of  the  review. 
You  will  teil  me  that  you  are  not  surprised,  and  talk 
of  the  natural  appetite  of  our  species  for  malice  and 
slander.  Be  not  too  quick.  Th^  rival  of  this  review, 
both  in  influence  and  in  sale,  is  conducted  on  as  simple 
a  principle,  but  not  a  similar  one.  In  this  Journal  every 
author  is  reviewed  by  his  pei'sonal  friend  —  of  course, 
perfect  panegyric.  Each  number  is  flattering  as  a  lover^s 
tale,  —  every  article  an  eloge.  What  say  you  to  this? 
These  are  the  influential  literary  and  political  Journals 
of  Keisenburg.  There  was  yet  another;  it  was  edited 
by  an  eloquent  scholar;  all  its  contributors  were,  at  the 
same  time,  brilliant  and' profound.  It  numbered  among 
its  writers  some  of  the  most  celebrated  names  in  Gter- 
many;  its  critiques  and  articles  were  as  impartial  as 
they  were  able  —  as  sincere  as  they  were  sound^  it 
never  paid  the  expense  of  the  first  number.  As  philan- 
thropists  and  admirers  of  our  species,  my  dear  sir,  these 
are  gratifying  results;  they  satisfactorily  demonstrate^ 
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that  mankind  have  no  innate  desire  for  scandal,  ca- 
lumnj,  and  backbiting;  it  only  proves  that  tKej  have 
an  innate  desire  to  be  gulled  and  deceived.^^ 

"And  who  is  that?"  said  Vivian. 

"That  is  Von  Chronicle,  our  great  historical  novelist 
When  I  first  came  to  Beisenburg,  now  eight  jears  ago, 
the  populär  writer  of  £ction  was  a  man,  the  most 
probable  of  whose  numerous  romances  was  one  in 
which  the  hero  sold  his  shadow  to  a  demon,  over  the 
.dice-box;  then  married  an  unknown  woman  in  a  church- 
jard;  afterwards  wedded  a  river  nymph;  and  having 
committed  bigamj,  finallj  stabbed  himself,  to  enable 
his  first  wife  to  marry  his  own  father.  He  and  his 
works  are  quite  obsolete;  and  the  star  of  his  genius, 
with  those  of  many  others,  has  paled  before  the  superior 
brilliancy  of  that  literary  comet,  Mr.  Von  Chronicle. 
According  to  Von  Chronicle  we  have  all,  for  a  long  time, 
been  under  a  mistake.  We  have  ever  considered  that  the 
first  point  to  be  studied  in  novel  writing  is  character:  miser- 
able error!  Itis  costume,  Variety  öf  incident,  novelty,  and 
nice  discrimination  of  character;  interest  of  story,  and  all 
those  points  which  we  have  hitherto  looked  upon  as 
^  necessaiy  qualities  of  a  fine  novel,  —  vanish  before  the 
superior  attractions  of  variety  of  dresses,  exquisite  de- 
scriptions  of  the  cloak  of  a  signor,  or  the  trunk-hose  of 
a  serving-man. 

"Amuse  yourself  while  you  are  at  Eeisenburg,  by 
tuming  over  some  volumes  which  every  one  is  reading; 
Von  Chronicle's  last  great  historical  novel.  The  sub- 
ject  is  a  magnificent  one  —  Eienzi  —  yet  it  is  stränge 
that  the  hero  only  appears  in  the  first  and  the  last 
scenes.  You  look  astonished.  Ah!  I  see  you  are  not 
a  great  historical  novelist.     You  forget  the  efFect  which 
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is  produced  bj  tbe  contrast  of  the  costume  of  Haster 
Nichol^s,  the  notary  in  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  and 
tbat  of  Eienzi  tbe  tribune,  in  bis  robe  of  purple,  at  bis 
coronation  in  tbe  CapitoL  Conceive  tbe  effect,  tbe  con- 
trast. Witb  tbat  coronation,  Von  Cbronicle's  novel 
terminates;  for,  as  be  well  observes,  after  tbat,  wbat  is 
tbere  in  tbe  career  of  Eienzi  wbicb  would  afford  matter 
for  tbe  novelist?  Notbing!  All  tbat  afterwards  oceurs 
is  a  mere  contest  of  passions,  and  a  development  of 
cbaracter;  but  wbere  is  a  procession,  a  triumpb,  or  a 
marriage? 

"One  of  Von  Cbronicle's  great  cbaracters  in  tbis 
novel  is  a  Cardinal.  It  was  only  last  nigbt  tbat  I  was 
fortunate  enougb  to  bave  tbe  beauties  of  tbe  work 
pointed  out  to  me  bj  tbe  autbor  bimself.  He  entreated, 
and  gained  mj  permission,  to  read  to  me  wbat  be  bim- 
self considered  *tbe  great  seene;'  I  settled  myself  in  my 
cbair,  took  oüt  my  bandkercbief,  and  prepared  my 
mind  for  tbe  worst.  Wbile  I  was  anticipating  tbe 
terrors  of  a  beroine,  be  ihtroduced  me  to  bis  Cardinal. 
Tbirty  pages  were  deyoted  to  tbe  deöcription  of  tbe 
prelate^s  costume.  Altbougb  clotbed  in  purple,  still, 
by  a  skilfdl  adjustment  of  tbe  drapery,  Von  Cbronicle 
managed  to  bring  in  six"  otber  petticoats.  I  tbougbt 
tbis  beginning  would  never  finisb,  but  to  my  surprise, 
wben  be  bad  got  to  tbe  seventb  petticoat,  be  sbut  bis 
book,  and  leaning  over  tbe  table,  asked  me  wbat  I 
tbougbt  of  bis  *  great  scene?'  'My  friend,'  said  I,  *you 
are  not  only  tbe  greatest  bistorical  novelist  tbat  ever 
lived,  but  tbat  ever  will  live.' " 

"I  sball  certainly  get  Eienzi,"  said  Vivian;  "it 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  original  work." 

"Von  Cbronicle  teils  me  tbat  be  looks  upon  it  ag 
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his  master-piece,  and  tbat  it  may  be  eonsidered  as  ihe 
highest  point  of  perfection  tcwliicb  his  sjatem  of  novel* 
writing  can  be  carried.  Not  a  single  nante  is  given.  in 
tbe  work,  down  even  to  the  rabble,  for  wbicb  be  bas 
not  contemporary  autbority;  bat  wbat  be  is  particularly 
proad  of  are  bis  oatbs.  Notbing,  be  teils  me,  bas  cost 
bim  more  trouble  tban  tbe  management  of  tbe  sweaxing; 
and  tbe  Bomans,  you  know,  are  a  most  profane  nation. 
Tbe  great  difficulty  to  be  ayoided  was  using  tbe  ejacu'- 
lations  of  two  different  ages.  Tbe  ^'sblood'  of  tbe  six- 
teentb  Century  must  not  be  confounded  witb  tbe  'zonnds* 
of  tbe  seventeentb.  Enougb  of  Von  Cbronicle!  Tbe 
most  amusing  tbing/'  -continued  Mr.  Sievers,  "is  to  con- 
trast  tbis  mode  of  writing  works  of  fiction^  witb  tbe 
preyalent  and  fasbionable  metbod  of  writing  works  of 
bistory.  Contrast  tbe  'ßienzi'  of  Von  Cbronicle,  witb 
tbe  'Haronn  AI  Eascbid^  of  Madame  Carolina.  Here 
we  write  novels  like  bistory,  and  bistory  like  novels: 
all  our  facts  are  fancy,  and  all  our  Imagination  realiiy." 
So  saying,  Mr.  Sievers  rose,  and  wisbing  Vivian  good 
night,  quitted  the  room.  He  was  one  of  those  pmdent 
geniuses  wbo  always  leave  off  witb  a  point. 

Mr.  Sievers  had  not  left  Vivian  more  tban  a  mi- 
nute,  when  the  little  Piince  Maximilian  came  up,  and 
bowed  to  bim  in  a  very  condescending  manner.  Our 
bero,  wbo  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
witb  bim,  thanked  him  cordially  for  his  handsome  pre- 
sent,  and  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  Court. 

"Oh,  delightful!  I  pass  all  my  time  witb  tbe  Grand- 
Duke  and  Madame  f*  and  here  the  young  apostate 
settled  his  militaiy  stock,  änd  airanged  tbe  girdle  of 
bis  sword.     "Madame   Carolina,"   continued  be,   "bas 
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commanded  me  to  inform  70a  that  she  desires  ihe  plear 
sure  of  your  attendance.^^ 

The  summons  was  immediately  obeyed,  and  Yiyian 
had  the  honour  of  a  long  conversation  with  the  inter- 
esting  Consort  of  the  Grand-Duke.  He  was,  for  a  con- 
siderable  time,  complimented  bj  her  enthusiastic  pane- 
gyric  of  England;  her  original  ideas  of  the  chai-acter 
and  genius  of  Lord  Byron,  her  veneration  for  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  and  her  admiration  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  Not  remiss  was  Vivian  in  paying,  in  his  hap- 
piest  manner,  due  compliments  to  the  fair  and  royaf 
authoress  of  the  Court  of  Charlemagne.  While  she 
spoke  his  native  tongue,  he  admired  her  accurate  Eng-' 
lish;  and  while  she  professed  to  haye  derived  her  im- 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  perfect  language  from  a  study 
of  its  best  authors,  she  avowed  her  belief  of  the  impos- 
sibility  of  ever  speaking  it  correctly,  without  the  as- 
sistance  of  a  native.  Conversation  became  more  in- 
teresting. 

When  Vivian  left  the  palace  he  was  not  unmindfub 
of  an  engagement  to  retum  there  the  next  day,  to  give 
a  first.lesson  in  English  pronunciation\  to  Madame  Ca- 
rolina. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VjTTiAN  duly  kept  his  appointment  with  Madame  : 
Carolina.  The  chamberlain  ushered  him  into  a  library, 
where  Madame  Carolina  was  seated  at  a  lai^e  table 
covered  with  books  and  manuscripts.  Her  costun^e  and 
her  countenance  were  equally  engaging.  Fascil&ation 
was  alike  in  her  smile,   and  her  sask  —  her  bow^  and 
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her  buckle.  What  a  delightful  pupil  to  perfect  inEng- 
lish  pronunciation!  Madame  pointed,  with  a  pride 
pleasing  to  Vivian^s  feelings  as  an  Englishman,  to  her 
shelves,  graciBd  with  the  most  eminent  of  English 
writers.  Madame  Carolina  was  not  like  one  of  those 
admirers  of  English  literatnre  whom  you  often  meet  on 
the  Continent:  people  who  think  that  Beattie's  Minstrel 
is  our  most  modern  and  fashionable  poem;  that  the 
Night  Thoughts  is  the  master-piece  of  our  literatnre; 
and  that  Bichardson  is  our  only  novelist  Oh,  noi  — 
Madame  Carolina  wpuld  not  have  disgraced  May  Fair. 
She  knew  Childe  Harold  bj  rote,  and  had  even  peeped 
into  Don  Juan.  Her  admiration  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterlj  Reviews  was  great  and  similar.  To  a  Con- 
tinental liberal,  indeed,  even  the  Toryism  of  the,  Quar- 
terly  is  philosophy;  and  not  an  Ünder-Secretary  ever 
y.et  massacred  a  radical  innovator,  without  giving  loose 
to  some  sentiments  and  sentences,  which  are  considered 
rank  treason  in  the  meridian  of  Vienna. 

After  some  conversation,  in  which  Madame  evinced 
eagemess  to  gain  details  about  the  persons  and  manners 
of  our  most  eminent  literary  characters,  she  naturally 
began  to  speak  of  the  literary  productions  of  other 
countries:  and  in  short,  ere  an  hour  was  passed,  Vivian 
Grey,  instead  of  giving  a  lesson  in  Engfish  pronuncia- 
tion to  the  Consort  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Reisenburg, 
found  himself  listening,  in  an  easy  chair,  and  with 
folded  arms,  to  a  long  treatise  ,by  that  lady  de  V Esprit 
de  Conversation,  It  was  a  most  brilliant  dissertation. 
Her  kindness  in  reading  it  to  him  was  most  particular; 
nevertheless,  for  unexpected  blessings  we  are  not  al- 
ways  'sufficiently  grateful. 

Another  hour  was  consumed  by  the  treatise.     How 
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she  refined!  what  unexpected  distinctions!  wliat  exqui- 
site discrimination  of  national  character!  what  skili^l 
eulogium  of  her  own!  Nothing  could  be  more  splendid 
than  her  -  elaborate  character  of  a  repartee;  it  would 
have  sufficed  for  an  epic  poem.  At  length  Madame 
Carolina  ceased  de  l' Esprit  de  Conversation^  and  Vivian 
was  successful  in  concealing  his  weariness,  and  in  testi- 
fying  his  admiration.  "The  evil  is  over,"  thought  he; 
"I  may  as  well  gain  credit  for  my  good  taste."  The 
lesson  in  English  pronunciation,  however,  was  not  yet 
terminated.  Madame  was  charmed  with  our  heroVun- 
common  discrimination  and  extraordinary  talents.  He 
was  the  most  skilful  and  the  most  agreeable  critic  with 
whom  she  had  ever  been  acquainted.  How  invaluable 
must  the  opinion  of  such'  a  person  be  to  her,  on  her 
great  work!  .  No  one  had  yet  seen  a  line  of  it;  but 
there  are  moments  when  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to 
seek  a  confidant  —  that  confidant  was  before  her. 
The  morocco  case  was  unlocked,  and  the  manuscript  of 
Haroun  AI  Raschid  revealed  to  the  enraptured  eye  of 
Vivian  Grey. 

"I  flatter  myself,"  said  Madame  Carolina,  "that  this 
work  will  create  a  great  Sensation;  not  only  in  Qer- 
many.  It  abounds,  I  think,  with  interesting  story,  en- 
gaging  incidents,  and  animated  and  efPective  descriptions. 
I  have  not,  of  course,  been  able  to  obtain  any  new 
matter  respecting  His  Sublimity,  the  Caliph.  Between 
ourselves,  I  do  not  think  this  very  important.  So  far 
as  I  have  observed,  we  have  matter  enough  in  this 
World  on  every  possible  subject  already.  It  is  manner 
in  which  the  literature  of  all  nations  is  deficient.     It  i 

appears  to  me,  that  the  great  point  for  persons  of  ge- 
nius  now  to  direct  their  attention  to,  is  the  ewpandoa  of 
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matter.  This,  I  conceive  to  be  the  great  secret;  and 
this  mu8t  be  efiPected  hj  the  art  of  picturesque  wrämg. 
For  ioBtance,  my  dear  Mr.  Grey,  I  will  open  the  Ära- 
bian  Nights'  Entertainments,  merely  for  an  exemplifica- 
tion,  at  the  one  hundred  and  eighly-fifüi  night -**goodI 
Let  US  attend  to  the  following  pass^e:  — 

^-  ^In  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Haroim  AI  Baschid, 
there  was  at  Bagdad  a  druggist,  called  Alboussan  £bn 
Thaher,  a  very  rieh,  handsome  man.  He  had  more  wit 
and  poÜteness  than  people  of  his  profession  ordinarily 
have.  Bus  integrity,  sincerity,  and  jovial  humonr,  made 
him  beloved  and  sought  after  by  all  sorts  of  people. 
The  Caliph,  who  knew  his  merit,  had  entire  conifid^M» 
in  him.  He  had  so  great  an  esteem  for  him,  that  he 
entrusied  him  with  the  care  to  provide  his  fayoiuste 
ladies  with  all  the  things  they  stood  in  need  of.  He 
chose  for  them  their  clothes,  fiimiture,  and  jewels,  with 
admirable  taste.  His  good  qualities,  and  the  favour  of 
the  Caliph,  made  the  sons  of  Emirs,  and  other  Offi- 
cers  of  the  first  rank,  be  always  about  him.  EQs 
honse  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  nobility  of  tJiQ 
Court.' 

"What  capabilities  lurk  in  this  drypassage!"  ex- 
claimed  Madame  Carolina;  ^^I  touch  it  with  my  pen, 
and  transform  it  into  a  chapter.  It  shall  be  one  of 
those  that  I  will  read  to  you.  The  description  of  Al- 
boussan alone  demands  ten  pages.  There  is  no  doubt 
Ihat  his  countenance  was  oriental.  The  tale  says  that 
he  was  handsome:  I  taint  him  with  his  eastem  eye,  his 
thin  arched  brow,  his  fragrant  beard,  his  graceftil  mu- 
stachio.  Th€$  tale  says  he  was  rieh:  I  have  authorities 
for  the  costume  of  men  of  his  dignity  in  contemporary 
writers.     In  my  history,  he  appears  in  an  upper  gar- 
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ment  of  green  velvet,  and  loose  trowsers  of  pink  satin; 
a  jewelled  dagger  Kes  in  bis  golden  girdle;  bis  slippers 
are  of  the  riebest  embroidery;  and  be  never  omits  tbe 
batb  of  roses  daily.  On  tbis  System,  wbicb  in  my  opi- 
nion  elicits  trutb  —  for  by  it  you  are  enabled  to  form 
a  conception  of  tbe  manners  of  tbe  age  —  on  tbis 
System  I  proceed  tbrougbout  tbe  paragrapb.  Conceive 
my  accotmt  of  bis  bouse  being  tbe  *rendezvous  of  all 
tbe  nobility  of  tbe  Court.'  Wbat  a-  briüiant  scene! 
wbat  variety  of  dress  and  cbaracter!  wbat  splendonr! 
wbat  luxury!  wbat  magnificence!  Imagine  tbe  detail 
of  tbe  banquet;  wbicb,  by-tbe-bye,  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  inserting,  after  tbe  manner  of  your  own  Gib- 
bon, *  a  dissertation  on  sberbet'  Wbat  tbink  you  of  tbe 
art  of  picturesque  writing?" 

"Admirable!"  said  Vivian;  "Von  Cbronicle  bim- 
self  — " 

"How  can  you  mention  tbe  name  of  tbat  odious 
man!"  almost  sbrieked  Madame  Carolina,  forgetting  tbe 
dignity  of  ber  semiregal  cbaracter  ^  in  tbe  jealous  feel- 
ings  of  tbe  autbor.  "How  can  you  mention  bim!  A 
scribbler  witbout  a  spark,  not  only  of  genius,  but  even 
of  common  invention.  A  miserable  fellow,  wbo  seems 
to  do  nothing  but  clotbe  and  amplify,  in  bis  own 
fantastic  style,  tbe  details  of  a  parcel  of  old  cbro- 
nicles ! " 

Madame's  Indignation  reminded  Vivian  of  a  very 
true,  but  ratber  vulgär  proverb  of  bis  own  country; 
and  be  extricated  bimself  from  bis  very  awkward 
Situation,  witb  a  dexterity  wortby  of  bis  former 
years. 

"Von  Cbronide  bimself,"  said  Vivian,  "Von  Cbro- 
nicle bimself,   as  I  was  going  to  observe,  will  be  the 
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most  moiüfied  of  all  on  the  appearance  of  your  work. 
He  caxmot  be  so  bKnded  by  self-conceit,  as  to  fail  to 
observe  tbat  your  history  is  a  thousand  times  more  in- 
teresting  than  bis  fiction.  Ab!  Madame,  if  you  can 
tbus  spread  enchantment  over  the  bitberto  weary  page 
of  bistory,  wbat  must  be  your  work  [of  Imagina- 
tion!" 


CHAPTER  V. 

ViviAN  met  Emilius  von  Aslingen  in  bis  ride  tbrougb 
tbe  gardens.  As  tbat  distinguisbed  personage  at  pre- 
sent  patronised  tbe  Englisb  nation,  and  astounded  tbe 
Eeisenburg  natives  by  driving  an  Englisb  mail,  riding 
Englisb  borses,  and  ruling  Englisb  grooms,  be  deigned 
to  be  exceedingly  courteous  to  our  bero,  wbom  be  bad 
publicly  declared  at  tbe  soir^e  of  tbe  preceding  nigbt 
to  be  **very  good  style."  Sucb  a  cbaracter  from  sucb 
a  man,  raised  Vivian  even  more  in  tbe  estimation  of 
tbe  Reisenburg  world,  tban  bis  flattering  reception  by 
tbe  Grand-Duke,  and  bis  cordial  greeting  by  Madame 
Carolina. 

"Sball  you  be  at  tbe  Grrand  Marsbal's  to-nigbt?" 
asked  Vivian. 

"Ab!  tbat  is  tbe  new  man  —  tbe  man  wbo  was 
mediatised,  is  not  it?" 

"Tbe  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput." 

"Yes!"  drawled  out  Mr.  von  Aslingen.  "I  sball  go 
if  I  bave  courage  enougb;  but  tbey  say  bis  servantg 
wear  skins,  and  be  bas  got  a  tail." 

Tbe  baU-room  was  splendidly  illuminated.  Tbe 
wbole  of  tbe  Royal  Family  was  present,  and  did  bonour 
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to  their  new  officer  of  state.  His  Eoyal  Highness  all 
smiles,  and  his  Consort  all  diamonds.  Stars  and  uni- 
forms,  ribbons  and  Orders,  abounded.  The  diplomatie 
body  wore  the  dresses  of  their  respective  Courts.  Emi- 
lius  von  Aslingen  having  given  out  in  the  moming,  that 
he  should  appear  as  a  captain  in  the  Eoyal  Guards, 
the  young  lords  and  fops  of  fashion  were  consequently 
ultra  military.  They  were  not  a  little  annoyed  when, 
late  in  the  evening,  their  model  lounged  in,  wearing 
the  rieh  scarlet  uniform  of  a  Knight  of  Malta;  of  which 
newly-revived  order  Von  Aslingen,  who  had  served 
half  a  campaign  against  the  Turks,  was  a  member. 

The  Royal  Family  had  arrived  only  a  few  minutes: 
danoing  had  not  yet  commenced.  Vivian  was  at  the 
top  of  the  room,  honoured  by  the  notice  of  Madame 
Carolina,  who  complained  of  his  yesterday's  absence 
from  the  palace.  Suddenly  the  universal  hum  and 
buzz,  which  are  always  sounding  in  a  crowded  room, 
were  stilled;  and  all  present,  arrested  in  their  conversa- 
tion  and  pursuits,  stood  with  their  heads  tumed  towards 
the  great  door.  Thither  also  Vivian  looked,  and,  won- 
derstruck,  beheld  —  Mr.  Beckendorff.  His  singular 
appearance,  for  with  the  exception  of  his  cavalry  boots, 
he  presented  the  same  figure  as  when  he  first  came 
forward  to  receive  the  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput  and 
Vivian  on  the  lawn,  immediately  attracted  universal 
attention-,  but  in  this  crowded  room,  there  were  a  few 
who,  either  from  actual  experience,  or  accurate  informa- 
tion,  were  not  ignorant  that  this  personage  was  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  report  spread  like  wildfire.  Even 
the  etiquette  of  a  German  ball-room,  honoured  aTs  it 
was  by  the  presence  of  the  Court,  was  no  restraint  to 
the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  all  present.     Yes!  even 
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Emilius  von  Aslingen  raised  his  glass  to  his  eye.  Bilt 
great  as  was  Vivian's  astonishment,  it  was  not  only 
occasioned  bj  this  tinexpected  appearance  of  bis  former 
host  Mr.  Beckendorff  was  not  alone:  a  woman  was 
leaning  on  bis  left  arm.  A  quick  glance  in  a  moment 
convinced  Yiyian,  tbat  sbe  was  not  tbe  original  of  tbe 
mysterious  picture.  Tbe  companion  of  Beckendorff  was 
very  young.  Her  füll  voluptuous  growtb  gave  yon, 
for  a  moment,  tbe  impression  tbat  sbe  was  somewbat 
low  in  statnre;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  tbe 
lady  was  by  no  means  sbort.  Her  beauty  it  is  im- 
possible  to  describe.  It  was  of  a  kind  tbat  baffles  all 
pbrases,  nor  bave  I  a  Single  simile  at  command,  to 
make  it  more  clear,  or  more  conftised.  Her  luxurions 
form,  her  blonde  complexion,  ber  silken  bair,  wonld 
bave  all  become  tbe  languisbing  Suitana;  but  tben  ber 
eyes,  —  tbey  banisbed  all  idea  of  tbe  Seraglio,  and 
were  tbe  most  decidedly  European,  tbougb  tbe  most 
brilliant,  tbat  ever  glanced;  eagles  migbt  bave  proved 
tbeir  young  at  tbem.  To  a  countenance  wbicb  otber- 
wise  would  bave  been  calm,  and  perbaps  pensive,  tbey 
gave  an  expression  of  extreme  vivacity  and  unusual 
animation,  and  perbaps  of  restlessness  and  arrogance  — 
it  migbt  bave  been  courage.  Tbe  lady  was  dressed  in 
tbe  costume  of  a  Cbanoinesse  of  a  Couvent  des  dames 
nobles;  an  institution  to  wbicb  Protestant  and  Catbolic 
ladies  are  alike  admitted.  Tbe  orange-coloured  cordöti 
of  ber  canonry  was  slung  *gracefully  over  ber  piain 
black  silk-dress,  and  a  diamond  cross  bung  below  ber 
waist. 

Mr.  Beckendorff  and  bis  fair  companion  wete  in- 
stantly  welcomed  by  tbe  Grand  Marsbai;  and  Arrielm, 
and  balf-a-dozen  Cbamberlains,  all  in  new  unifprms^ 
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and  ext^emelj  a^tated,  did  their  ntmost,  by  iheir  ezer- 
tions  in  Clearing  the  way,  to  prevent  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Reisenburg  from  paying  bis  respects  to  bis  Sovereign, 
At  lengtb,  bowever,  Mr.  Beckendorff  reacbed  tbe  top  of 
tbe  rooin,  and  presented  tbe  ypung  ladj  to  bis  Eoyal 
Higbness,  and  also  to  Madame  Carolina.  Vivian  bad 
retired  on  tbeir  approacb,  and  now  found  bimself  among 
a  set  of  young  officers  —  idolaters  of  Von  Aslingen, 
and  of  wbite  bats  lined  witb  crimson.  "Wbo  can  sbe 
be?"  was  tbe  universal  question.  Tbougb  all  by  tbe 
query  acknowledged  tbeir  ignorance,  yet  it  is  singular 
Üiat,  at  tbe  same  time,  every  one  was  prepared  witb  a 
response  to  it,  Sucb  are  tbe  sources  of  accurate  in-> 
formation! 

"And  tbat  is  Beckendorff,  is  it?"  exclaimed  tbe 
young  Count  of  Eberstein;  "and  bis  daugbter,  of  course!     \ 
Well;  tbere  is  notbing  like  being  a  plebeian  and  a 
Prime  Minister!     I  suppose  Beckendorff  will  bring  an 
anonymous  friend  to  Court  next." 

"Sbe  cannot  be  bis  daugbter,"  said  Bemstorff.  "To 
be  a  Cbanoinesse  of  tbat  order,  remember  sbe  must  be 
noble." 

"Tben  sbe  must  be  bis  niece,"  answered  tbe  young 
Count  of  Eberstein.  "I  tbink  I  do  remember  some 
confased  story  about  a  sister  of  Beckendorff,  wbo  ran 
away  witb  some  Wirtemberg  Baron.  Wbat  was  tbat 
story,  Gemsbacb?" 

"No,  it  was  not  bis  sister,"  said  tbe  Baron  of 
Gemsbacb;  "it  was  bis  aunt,  I  tbink." 

"Beckendorff's  aunt,  wbat  an  ideal  as  if  be  eve» 
bad  an  aunt!     Men  of  bis  calibre  make  tbemselves  oi^ 
of  mud.     They  bave  no  relations.     Well,  never  mi« ' 
tbere  was  some  story,  I  am  sure,  about  soma^^iBJ 
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other.  Depend  upon  it,  that  this  girl  is  the  cMld  of 
that  woman;  whetber  she  be  aunt,  niece,  or  daughter. 
I  shall  go  and  teil  every  one  that  I  know  the  whole 
business;  this  girl  is  the  'daughter  of  some  woman  or 
other."  —  So  saying,  away  walked  the  joxmg  Count 
of  Eberstein,  to  disseminate  in  all  directions  the  im- 
portant  conclusion  to  which  his  logical  head  had  allowed 
him  to  arrive. 

"Von  Weinbren,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gremsbach, 
"how  can  you  account  for  this  mjsterious  appearance 
of  the  Premier!" 

"Oh!  when  men  are  on  the  decline,  they  do  de- 
sperate things.   I  suppose  it  is  to  please  the  renegado." 

"Hush!  there's  the  Englishman  behind  you." 

"On  dit,-  another  child  of  BeckendorfP." 

"Oh  no!  —  secret  mission." 

"Ah!  indeed." 

"Here  comes  Von  Aslingen!  Well,  great  Emilius! 
how  solve  you  this  mystery?" 

"  What  mystery  ?     Is  there  one  ?  " 

"I  allude  to  this  wonderful  appearance  of  Becken- 
dorff." 

"Beckendorff!  what  a  name!  who  is  he?" 

"Nonsense!  the  Premier." 

"Well!" 

"You  have  seen  him  of  course;  he  is  here.  Have 
you  just  come  in?" 

"Beckendorff  here!"  said  von  Aslingen,  in  a  tone 
of  affected  horror;  "I  did  not  know  that  the  fellow  was 
to  be  visited.  It  is  all  over  with  Reisenburg.  I  shall 
go  to  Vienna  to-morrow." 

But  hark!  the  sprightly  music  calls  to  the  dance; 
and  first  the  stately  Polonaise,   an  easy  gradation  be- 
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tween  Walking  and  dancing.  To  the  snrprise  of  the 
whole  room,  and  the  indignation  of  many  of  the  high 
nobles,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Eeisenburg  led  off  the 
Polonaise  with  the  ünknown  fair  one.  Such  an  atten- 
tion to  Beckendorff  was  a  distressing  proof  of  present 
power  and  favour.  The  Polonaise  is  a  dignified  pro- 
menade,  with  which  German  balls  invariablj  commence. 
The  cavaliers,  with  an  air  of  studied  grace,  offer  their 
right  hands  to  their  fair  partners;  and  the  whole  party, 
in  a  long  file,  accurately  foUow  the  leading  coup]p 
through  all  their  scientific  evolutions,  as  they  wind 
through  every  part  of  the  room.  Waltzes  in  sets 
speedily  followed  the  Polonaise;  and  the  unknown, 
who  was  now  an  object  of  universal  attention,  danced 
with  Count  von  Sohnspeer,  another  of  Beckendorff's 
numerous  progeny,  if  the  reader  remember.  How 
scurvily  are  poor  sirigle  gentlemen,  who  live  alone, 
treated  by  the  candid  tongues  of  their  fellow-creatures ! 
The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Reisenburg  troops  was 
certainly  a  partner  of  a  very  different  complexion  from 
the  young  lady's  previous  one.  The  Crown  Prince 
had  undertaken  his  duty  with  reluctance,  and  had  per- 
formed  it  without  grace;  not  a  Single  word  had  he  ex- 
changed  with  his  partner  during  the  promenade,  and 
his  genuine  listlessness  was  even  more  offensive  than 
affected  apathy.  Von  Sohnspeer,  on  the  contrary,  danced 
in  the  true  Vienna  style,  and  whirled  like  a  dervish. 
All  our  good  English  prejudices  against  the  soft,  the 
swimming,  the  sentimental,  melting,  undulating,  danger- 
ous  waltz,  would  quickly  disappear,  if  we  only  executed 
the  dreaded  manceuvres  in  the  true  Austrian  style.  One 
might  as  soon  expect  our  daughters  to  get  sentimental 
in  a  Swing. 
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Vivian  did  not  choose  to  presume  upon  his  late 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Beckendorff,  as  it  bad  not  been 
sougbt  bj  tbat  gentleman,  and  be  consequentlj  did  not 
paj  bis  respects  to  tbe  Minister.  Mr.  Beckendorff  con- 
tmued  at  Ibe  top  of  tbe  room,  standing  between  tbe 
State  cbairs  of  bis  Boyal  Higbness  and  Madame  Caro- 
lina, and  occasionallj  addressing  an  Observation  tp  bis 
Sovereign,  and  answering  one  of  tbe  lady's.  Had  Mr. 
Beckendorff  been  in  tbe  babit  of  attending  balls  nigbily^ 
l^jB  could  not  bave  exbibited  more  perfect  noncbalanc& 
Tbere  be  stood,  witb  bis  arms  crossed  bebind  bim, 
bis  cbin  resting  on  bis  breast,  and  bis  raised  eyea 
glancing! 

"My  dear  Prince,"  said  Vivian  to  tbe  Ghrand  Marsbal, 
"you  are  just  tbe  person  I  wauted  to  speak  to.  How 
came  you  to  invite  Beckendorff  —  and  bow  came  be 
to  accept  tbe  invitation?" 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  bis  Higbness,  sbrugging  bis 
sboulders,  "wonder  will  never  cease.  I  never  invited 
bim;  I  sbould  just  as  soon  bave  tbougbt  of  inviting  old 
Jobannisberger." 

"Were  not  you  aware,  tben,  of  bis  intention?" 

"Not  in  tbe  least!  you  sbould  ratber  say  attention; 
for,  I  assure  you,  I  consider  it  a  most  particular  one. 
It  is  quite  astonisbing,  my  dear  Mend,  bow  I  mistook 
tbat  man^s  cbaracter.  He  really  is  one  of  tbe  most 
gentlemanlike,  polite,  and  excellent  persons  I  know; 
no  more'  mad  tban  you  are!  And  as  for  bis  power 
being  on  tbe  decline,  we  know  tbe  nonsense  of  tbat!" 

"Better  tban  most  persons,  I  suspect.  Sievers,  of 
course,  is  not  bere?" 

"No!  you  bav6  beard  about  bim,  I  suppose." 
'      "Heard!  —  beard  wbat?" 
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"Not  lieard!  well,  he  told  me  yesterday,  and  said 
he  was  going  to  call  upon  you  directly  to  let  you 
know." 

"Know  what?" 

"He  is  a  very  sensible  man,  Sievers;  and  I  am 
very  glad  at  last  that  he  is  likejy  to  succeed  in  the 
World.  All  men  have  their  little  imprudences,  and  he 
was  a  little  too  hot  once.  What  of  that?  He  has 
come  to  his  senses  —  so  have  I;  and  I  hope  you  wiU 
never  lose  yours!" 

"But  pray,  my  dear  Prince,  teil  me  what  was  hap^ 
pened  to  Sievers." 

"He  is  going  to  Vienna  immediately,  and  will  be 
very  useful  there  I  have  no  doubt.  He  has  got  a  very 
good  place,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  do  his  daty.  They 
cannot  have  an  abier  man." 

"Vienna!  that  is  the  last  city  in  the  world  in  which 
I  should  expect  to  find  Mr.  Sievers.  What  place  can 
he  have?  —  and  what  Services  can  he  perform  there?" 

"Many!  he  is  to  be  Editor  of  the  Austrian  Ob- 
server,  and  Censor  of  the  Austrian  Press.  I  thought 
he  would  do  well  at  last.  All  men  have  their  im- 
prudent  day.  I  had.  I  cannot  stop  now  —  I  must  go 
and  speak  to  the  Countess  von  S — " 

As  Vivian  was  doubting  whether  he  should  most 
grieve  or  laugh,  at  this  Singular  termination  of  Mr. 
Sievers'  career,  his  arm  was  suddenly  touched,  and  on 
tuming  round,  he  found  it  was  by  Mr.  Beckendorff. 

"There  is  another  very  strong  argument,  sir,"  said 
the  Minister,  without  any  of  the  usual  phrases  of  .re- 
cognition-,  "there  is  another  very  strong  argument 
against  your  doctrine  of  Bestiny."  And  then  Mr. 
Beckendorff,  taking  Vivian  by  the  arm^  be^axi  ^«SkäE« 
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up  and  down  pari  of  the  saloon  with  Mm;  and  in  a 
few  minntes,  quite  forgetting  the  scene  of  the  discus- 
sion,  he  was  involved  in  metaphysics.  This  incident 
created,  another  great  Sensation,  and  whispers  of  "secret 
mission  —  Secretary  of  State* —  decidedly  a  son," 
&c,  &c.  &c.,  were  in  an  instant  afloat  in  all  parts  of 
the  room. 

The  approach  to  his  Royal  Highness  extricated  Vi- 
vian  from  an  argameüt,  wluch  was  as  profound  as  it 
was  intenninable;  and  as  Mr.  Beckendorff  retired  with 
the  Grand-Duke  into  a  recess  in  the  ball-room,  Vivian 
was  requested  by  Von  Neuwied  to  attend  his  Excel- 
lency  the  Grand  Marshai. 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  the  Prince,  "I  saw  you 
talking  with  a  certain  person.  I  did  not  say  anything 
to  you  when  I  passed  you  Hbefore;  but  to  teil  you  the 
truth  now,  I  was  a  little  annoyed  that  he  had  not 
spoken  to  you.  I  knew  you  were  as  proud  as  Lucifer, 
and  would  not  salute  him  yourself;  and  between  our- 
selves  I  had  no  great  wish  you  should;  for,  not  to  con- 
ceal  it,  he  did  not  even  mention  your  name.  But  the 
reason  of  this  is  now  quite  evident,  and  you  must  con- 
fess  he  is  remarkably  courteous.  You  know,  if  you 
remember,  we  thought  that  incognito  was  a  little  afiPected 
—  rather  annoying,  if  you  recoUect.  I  remember  in  the 
green  lane,  you  gave  him  a  gentle  cut  about  it.  It  was 
very  spirited,  and  I  dare  say,  did  good.  Well!  —  what 
I  was  going  to  say  about  that,  is  this;  I  dare  say  now, 
after  all,"  continued  his  Excellency,  with  a  very  know- 
ing  look,  "a  certain  person  had  very  good  reasons  for 
that;  not  that  he  ever  told  them  to  me,  nor  that  I  have 
the  slightest  idea  of  them;  but  when  a  person  is  really 
so  exceedingly  polite  and  attentive,  I  always  think  he 
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would  never  do  anything  disagreeable  without  a  cause, 
—  and  it  was  exceedingly  disagreeable,  if  you  remem- 
ber,  my  dear  friend.  I  never  knew  to  whom  he  was 
speaking.  You  Philipson  indeed!  Well!  we  did  not 
think,  the  day  we  were  flouAdering  down  that  turf 
road,  that  it  would  end  in  this.  Rather  a  more  brilliant 
scene  than  the  Giants'  Hallat  Turriparva,  I  think,  eh? 
But  all  men  have  their  imprudent  days;  the  best  way 
is  to  forget  them.  There  was  poor  Sievers;  who  ever 
did  more  imprudent  things  than  he?  and  now  it  is  very 
likely  he  will  do  very  well  in  the  world,  eh?  Whät  I 
want  öf  you,  my  dear  friend,  is  this.  There  is  that 
girl  who  came  with  Beckendorff;  who  the  deuce  she  is, 
I  don't  know:  —  let  us  hope  the  best!  We  must  pay 
her  every  attention.  I  dare  say  she  is  his  daughter. 
You  have  not  forgotten  the  portrait.  Well!  we  all 
were  gay  once.  All  men  have  their  imprudent  day;  — 
why  should  not  Beckendorff?  —  speaks  rather  in  his 
favour,  I  think.  Well,  this  girl;  — his  Royal  Highness 
very  kindly  made  the  Crown  Prince  walk  the  Polonaise 
with  her  —  very  kind  of  him,  and  very  proper.  What 
attention  can  be  too  great  for  the  daughter  or  friend  of 
such  a  man!  —  a  man  who,  in  two  words,  may  be  said 
to  have  made  Reisenburg.  For  what  was  Reisenburg 
before  Beckendorff?  Ah!  what?  Perhaps  we  were  hap- 
pier  then,  after  all;  and  then  there  was  no  Royal 
Highness  to  bow  to;  no  person  to  be  condescending, 
except  ourselves.  But  never  mind!  we  will  forget. 
After  all,  this  life  has  its  charms.  What  a  brilliant 
scene !  —  but  this  girl  -^  every  attention  should  be  paid 
her.  The  Crown  Prince  was  so  kind  as  to  walk  the 
Polonaise  with  her;  —  and  Von  Sohnspeer  —  he  is  a 
brüte,  to   be  sure;   but  then  he  is  a  Field  MaxsibAl 
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Now,  I  think,  considering  what  has  taken  place  be^ 
tween  Beckendorff  and  yourself,  and  the  ,very  dig- 
tinguished  manner  in  which  he  recognised  you;  I  think, 
that  afler  all  this,  and  considering  eveiything,  Üie  etir 
quette  is  for  you,  particularly  as  you  are  a  foreigner; 
and  my  personal  friend  —  indeed  my  most  porticular 
Mend,  for  in  fact  I  owe  everything  to  you  ^-  my  li£% 
and  more  than  my  life;  I  think,  I  repeat,  considering 
all  this,  that  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  ask  her  to 
dance  with  you;  and  I,  as  the  host,  will  introduce  you. 
I  am  sorry,  my  dear  friend,^*  continued  his  E^cellency, 
with  a  look  of  great  regret,  "to  introduce  you  to  — ; 
but  we  will  tiot  speak  about  it  We  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  Mr.  Beckendorff.  No  person  could  poasibly 
behave  to  us  in  a  manner  more  gentlemanlike.*' 

After  an  introductory  speech,  in  his  Excellency's 
happiest  manner,  and  in  which  an  eulogium  of  Vivian, 
and  a  compliment  to  the  fair  unknown,  got  almost  as 
completely  entangled  as  the  origin  of  slavery,  and  the 
history  of  the  feudal  System,  in  his  more  celebrated 
harangue ,  Vivian  found  himself  waltzing  with  the  ano- 
nymous  beauiy.  The  Grand  Marshai,  during  the  pro- 
cess  of  introduction,  had  given  the  young  lady  every 
opportunity  of  declaring  her  name;  but  every  op- 
portunity  was  thrown  away.  "She  must  be  incog.," 
whispered  his  Excelleücy:  "Mss  von  Philipson,  I 
suppose?" 

Vivian  was  not  a  little  desirous  of  discovering  the 
nature  of  the  relationship,  or  connection,  between 
Beckendorff  and  his  partner.  The  rapid  waltz  allowed 
no  pause  for  conversation;  but  after  tiie  dance,  Vivian 
seated  himself  at  her  side,  with  the  detennination  of 
not  very  quickly  deserting  it,     The  lady  did  not  even 
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allow  him  the  satisfäction  of  commencing  the  conversa- 
tion;  for  no  sooner  was  she  seated,  than  she  begged  to 
know  who  the  person  was  with  whom  she  had  previ- 
ously  waltzed.  The  history  of  Count  von  Sohnspeer 
exceedingly  amused  her;  and  no  sooner  had  Vivian 
finished  his  anecdote,  than  the  lady  said,  "Ahl  I  see 
you  are  an  amusing  person.  Now  teil  me  the  history 
of  everybody  in  the  room." 

"Really,"  said  Vivian,  "I  fear  I  shall  forfeit  my 
reputation  of  being  amusing  very  speedily ;  for  I  am  al- 
most  as  great  a  stranger  at  this  Court  as  you  appear 
to  be  yourself  Count  von  Sohhspeer  is  too  celebrated. 
a  personage  at  Reisenburg,  to  have  allowed  even  me  to 
be  long  ignorant  of  his  history;  and,  as  for  the  rest,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  they  are  most  of  them  as  obscure 
as  myself,  and  not  nearly  as  interesting  as  you  are!" 

"Are  you  an  Englishman?"  asked  the  lady. 

"I  am." 

"I  supposed  so,  both  from  your  traVelling  and  your 
appearance:  I  think  the  English  countenance  very  pe- 
culiar." 

"Indeed!  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  so  at  home." 

"Yes!  it  is  peculiar,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  whieh 
seemed  to  imply  that  contradiction  was  unusual;  "and  I 
think  that  you  are  all  handsome!  I  admire  the  English, 
which  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  singular;  in  the 
South,  you  know,  we  are  generally  franciseP 

"I  am  aware  of  that,"  siaid  Vivian.  "There,  for 
instance,"  pointing  to  a  very  pompous-looking  per- 
sonage, who  at  that  moment  strutted  by;  "there,  for 
instance,  is  the  most  francise  person  in  all  Reisenburg! 
that  is  öur  Grand  Chamberlain.  »He  considers  himself 
a  felicitoua  copy-  of  Louis  the  Fourtölehth!    He  allour« 
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notiiing  in  his  opinions  and  phrases  but  what  is  orthodox. 
As  it  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  his  orthodoxy  is 
rather  obsolete." 

"  Who  is  that  knight  of  Malta?"  asked  the  lady. 

"The  most  powerful  individual  in  thQ  room," 
answered  Vivian. 

"Who  can  he  be?"  asked  the  lady,  with  eagerness. 

"Behold  him,  and  tremble!"  rejoined  Vivian:  "for 
with  him  it  rests  to  decide  whether  you  are  civilised, 
or  a  savage;  whether  you  are  to  be  abhorred,  or  ad- 
mired;  idolised,  or  despised.  Nay,  do  not  be  alarmed! 
there  are  a  few 'heretics,  even  in  Reisenburg,  who,  lik« 
myself,  value  from  conviction,  and  not  from  fashion; 
and  who  will  be  ever  ready,  in  spite  of  a  Von  Aslingen 
anathema,  to  evince  our  admiration  where  it  is  due." 

The  lady  pleaded  fatigue,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
again  dancing;  and  Vivian  did  not  quit  her  side.  Her 
lively  remarks,  piquant  observations,  and  very  singular 
questions,  highly  amused  him;  and  he  was  equally 
flattered  by  the  evident  gratification  which  his  conver- 
sation  afforded  her.  It  was  chiefly  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  Court  that  she  spoke:  she  was  delighted 
with  Vivian's  glowing  character  of  Madame  Carolina, 
whom  she  said  she  had  this  evening  seen  for  the  first 
time.  Who  this  unknown  could  be,  was  a  question 
which  often  occurred  to  him;  and  the  singularity  of  a 
man  like  Beckendorff,  suddenly  breaking  through  his 
habits,  and  outraging  the  whole  System  of  his  existence, 
to  please  a  daughter,  or  niece,  or  female  cousin,  did 
not  fail  to  strike  him. 

"I  have  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Beckendorff,"  said  Vivian.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  Minister^s  name  had  been  mentioned. 
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"I  perceived  you  talking  with  bim,"  was  the 
answer. 

"You  are  staying,  I  suppose,  at  Mr.Beckendorff's?" 

"Not  at  present." 

"You  have,  of  course,  been  at  bis  retreat  —  de- 
ligbtM  place!" 

"Yes!" 

"Are  you  an  omitbologist?"   asked  Vivian  smiling. 

"Not  at  all  scientific;  but  I,  of  course,  can  now  teil 
a  lory  from  a  Java  sparrow,  and  a  bullfincb  from  a 
canary.  Tbe  first  day  I  was  tbere,  I  never  sbaU  forget 
tbe  surprise  I  experienced,  wben,  after  tbe  noon-meal 
being-finisbed,- tbe  aviary  door  was  opened.  After  tbat, 
I  always  let  tbe  creatures  out  myself;  and  one  day  I 
opened  all  tbe  cages  at  once.  If  you  could  but  bave 
witnessed  tbe  scene!  I  am  sure  you  would  bave  been 
quite  deligbted  witb  it.  As  for  poor  Mr.  BeckendorißF, 
I  tbougbt  even  be  would  bave  gone  out  of  bis  mind; 
and  wben  I  brougbt  in  tbe  wbite  peacock,  be  actually 
left  tbe  room  in  despair.  Pray  bow  do  you  like 
Madame  Clara,  and  Owlface  too?  Wbicb  do  you  tbink 
tbe  most  beautiful?  I  am-  no  great  favourite  witb  tbe 
old  lady.  Indeed,  it  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Beckendorff 
to  bear  witb  everytbing  as  be  did:  I  am  sure  be  is  not 
mucb  used  to  lady  visitors." 

"I  trust  tbat  your  visit  to  bim  will  not  be  very 
sbort?" 

"My  stay  at  Reisenburg  will  not  be  very  long," 
Said  tbe  young  lady,  witb  ratber  a  grave  countenance. 
"Have  you  been  bere  any  time?" 

"About  a  fortnigbt;  it  was  a  mere  cbance  my 
Coming  at  all.     I  was  going  on  straigbt  to  Vienna." 

"To  Vienna,'  indeed!     Well,  I  am  glad   you  did 
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not  miss  Reisenburg;  jon  must  not  quit  it  now.  You 
know  that  this  is  not  the  Vienna  season?" 

"I  am  aware  of  it;  bat  I  am  such  a  restless  p^rson, 
that  I  never  regulate  my  movements  by  those  of  other 
people." 

"But  surely  you  find  Reisenburg  very  agreeable?" 

"Very  much  so;  but  I  am  a  confirmed  wismderer." 

"Why  are  you?"  asked  the  lady,  with  great 
naivet^. 

Vivian  looked  grave;  and  the  lady,  as  if  she  were 
sensible  of  having  unintentionSlly  occasioned  him  a 
painful  recoUection,  again  expressed  her  wish  that  he 
should  not  immediately  quit  the  Court,  and  trusted  that 
circumstances-  would  not  prevent  him  acceding  .to  her 
desire. 

"It  does  not  even  depend  upon  circumstances,"  said 
Vivian;  "the  whim  of  the  moment  is  my  only  principle 
of  action,  and  therefore  I  may  be  off  to-night,  or  be 
here  a  month  hence." 

"Oh!  pray  stay  then,"  said  his  companion,  eagerly; 
"I  expect  you  to  stay  now.  If  you  could  only  have 
an  idea  what  a  relief  con versing  with  you  is,  after 
having  been  dragged  by  the  Crown  Prince,  and 
whirled  by  that  Von  Sohnspeer  I  Heigho!  I  could 
almost  sigh  at  the  very  remembrance  of  that  doleful 
Polonaise." 

The  lady  ended,  with  a  faint  laugh,  a  sentenee 
which  apparently  had  been  commenced  in  no  light 
vein.  She  did  not  cease  speaking,  but  continued  to 
request  Vivian  to  remain  at  Reisenburg  at  least  äs 
long  as  herseif  Her  frequent  requests  were  perfectly 
unnecessary,  for  the  promise  had  been  pledged  at  the 
first  hint  of  her  wish;  but  this  was  not  the  only  time 
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during  the  evening  that  Vivian  had  remarked  that  his 
interesüng  companion  occasionally  talked  without  ap- 
parently  being  sensible  that'she  was  conversing. 

The  young  Cpiint  of  Eberstein,  who,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  was  *sadly  involved,'  and  consequently 
very  desirous  of  being  appointed  a  forest  Councillor, 
thought  that  he  should  secure  his  appointment  by  con- 
descending  to  notice  the  person  whom  he  delicately 
styled  'the  Minister's  female  relative.*  To  his  great 
mortification  and  surprise,  the  honour  was  declined; 
^nd  'the  female  relative,'  being  nnwilling  to  danee 
again,  but  perhaps  feeling  it  necessary  to  break  oflF  her 
conversation  with  her  late  partner,,  it  having  already 
lasted  an  unusual  time,  highly  gratified  his  Excellency 
the  Grand  Marshai  by  declaring  that  she  would  dance 
with  Prince  Maximilian.  "This,  to  say  the  least,  was 
very  attentive  of  Miss  von  Philipson." 

Little  Max,  who  had  just  tact  enough  to  discover, 
that  to  be  the  partner  of  the  fair  incognita  was  the 
place  of  honour  of  the  evening,  now  considered  himself 
by  much  the  most  important  personage  in  the  room. 
In  fact,  he  was  only  second  to  Emilius  von  Aslingen. 
The  evident  contest  which  was  ever  taking  place 
between  his  natural  feelings  as  a  boy,  and  his  acquired 
habits  as  a  courtier,  made  him  a  very  amusing  com- 
panion. He  talked  of  the  Gardens,  and  the  Opera,  in 
a  style  not  unworthy  of  the  young  Count  of  Eberstein. 
He  thought  that  .Madame  Carolina  was  as  charming 
as  usual  to-night;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Coun- 
tess  von  S —  was  looking  rather  ill  —  and  this  put 
him  in  mind  of  her  ladyship's  new  equipage;  and  then, 
k  propos  to  equipages,  what  did  his  companion  think 
of  the  new  fashion  of  the  Hungarian  hamess?    S3ß 

Yivian  Grmj.  Ih,  W 
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lively  and  kind  companion  encouraged  the  boy's  tattle ; 
and,  emboldened  by  her  good-nature,  he  soon  forgot 
bis  artificial  Speeches,  and  was  quickly  rattling  on 
about  Turriparva,  and  bis  horses,  and  bis  dogs,  and 
bis  park,  and  bis  guns,  and  bis  grooms.  Soon  after 
tbe  waltz,  tbe  lady,  taking  tbe  arm  of  tbe  young 
Prince,  walked  up  to  Mr.  Beckendorff.  He  received 
ber  witb  great  attention,  and  led  ber  to  Madame 
Carolina,  wbo  rose,  seated  Mr.  BeckendorfiTs  ^female 
relative^  by  ber  side,  and  evidently  said  sometbin^ 
extremely  agreeable. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ViYiAN  bad  promised  Madame  Carolina  a  second 
Englisb  lesson  on  tbe  day  after  tbe  Grand  MarsbaFs 
föte.  Tbe  progress  wbicb  tbe  lady  bad  made,  and  tbe 
talent  wbicb  tbe  gentleman  bad  evinced  during  tbe 
first,  bad  rendered  Madame  tbe  most  entbusiastic  of 
pupils,  and  Vivian,  in  ber  estimation,  tbe  ablest  of 
instructors.  Madame  Carolina's  passion  was  patronage. 
To  discover  concealed  merit,  to  encourage  neglected 
genius,  to  reveal  tbe  mysteries  of  tbe  world  to  a  novice 
in  mankind,  or,  in  sbort,  to  make  berself  very  agree- 
able to  (my  one  "v^bom  sbe  fancied  to  be  very  inter- 
esting,  was  tbe  great  business  and  tbe  great  deligbt  of 
ber  existence.  No  sooner  bad  ber  eyes  ligbted  on 
Vivian  Grey,  tban  sbe  determined  to  patronise.  His 
country,  bis  appearance,  tbe  romantic  manner  in  wbicb  • 
be  bad  become  connected  witb  tbe  Court,  all  pleased 
ber  lively  Imagination.  Sbe  was  intuitively  acquainted 
witb  bis  wbole  bistory,   and  in  an  instant  be  was  tbe 
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hero  of  a  romance,  of  whicH  the  presence  of  ihe  prin- 
cipal  character  compensated,  we  may  snppose,  for  the 
somewhat  indefinite  details.  His  taste  and  literary 
acquirements  completed  the  spell  by  which  Madame 
Carolina  was  willingly  enchanted.  A  low  Dutch  pro- 
fessor,  whose  luminous  genius  rendered  unnecessary 
the  ceremony  of  shaving;  and  a  damb  dwarf,  in  whose 
interesting  appearance  was  forgotten  its  perfect  idioey; 
a  prosy  improvisatore,  and  a  South  American  savage, 
—  were  all  superseded  on  the  appearance  of  Vivian 
Grey. 

As  Madame  Carolina  was,  in  fact,  a  charming 
woman,  our  hero  had  no  objection  to  humour  her 
harmless  foibles ;  and  not  contented  with  making  notes 
in  an  interleaved  copy  of  her  Charlemagne,  he  ßven 
promised  to  read  Haroun  AI  Raschid  in  manuscript 
The  conseqnence  of  his  courtesy,  and  the  reward  of  his 
taste,  was  unbounded  favour.  Apartments  in  the  palace 
were  oflFered  him,  and  declined;  and  when  Madame 
Carolina  had  become  acquainted  with  sufficient  of  his 
real  history,  to  know  that,  on  his  part,  neither  wish 
nor  necessity  existed  to  retum  immediately  to  his  own 
country,  she  tempted  him  to  remain  at  Reisenburg  by 
an  offer  of  a  place  at  Court;  and  doubtless,  had  he 
been  willing,  Vivian  might  in  time  have  become  a 
Lord  Chamberlain,  or  perhaps  even  a  Field  Marshal. 

On  entering  the  room,  the  moming  in  question,  he 
found  Madame  Carolina  writing.  At  the  end  of  the 
apartment,  a  lady  ceased,  on  his  appearance,  humming 
an  air  to  which  she  was  dancing,  and  at  the  same  time 
imitating  castanets.  Madame  received  Vivian  with 
expressions  of  delight,  saying  also,  in  a  peculiar  and 
confidential  manner,  that  she  was  just  sealing  ui^  a 
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packet  for  him,  the  preface  of  Haroun;  and  then  die 
presented  him  to  'the  Baroness!^  The  lady  who  was 
lately  dancing,  came  forward.  'It  was  his  unknown 
partner  of  the  preceding  night.  *The  Baroness'  ex- 
tended  her  hand  to  Yivian,  and  onaffectedly  expressed 
her  great  pleasure  at  seeing  him  again.  Yivian  trosted 
that  she  was  not  fatigaed  hj  the  fite,  and  asked  after 
Mr.  Beckendorff.  Madame  Carolina  was  bnsily  engaged 
at  the  moment  in  duly  secnring  the  precions  preface. 
The  Baroness  said  that  Mr.  Beckendorff  had  retnmed 
home,  but  that  Madame  Carolina  had  kindly  insisted 
npon  her  staying  at  the  palace.  She  was  not  the  least 
wearied.  Last  night  had  been  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able  she  had  ever  spent  —  at  least  she  supposed  she 
ought  to  say  so:  for  if  she  had  experienced  a  tedious 
or  monrnftd  feeling  for  a  moment,  it  was  hardly  for 
what  was  then  passing,  so  much  as  for  — " 

"Pray,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  Madame  Carolina,  in- 
terrupting  them,  "have  you  heard  about  our  new 
ballet?" 

"No!" 

"I  do  not  think  you  have  ever  been  to  our  Opera. 
To-morrow  is  Opera  night,  and  you  must  not  be  again 
away.  We  pride  ourselves  here  very  much  upon  our 
Opera." 

"We  estimate  it  even  in  England,"  said  Vivian, 
"as  possessing  perhaps  the  most  perfect  orchestra  now 


"The  orchestra  is  perfect.  His  Royal  Highness  is 
such  an  excellent  musician,  and  he  has  spared  no 
trouble  nor  expense  in  forming  it:  he  has  always 
superintended  it  himself.  But  I  confess,  I  admire  our 
ballet  department  still  more.     I  expect  you  to  be  de- 
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lighted  with  it  Yon  will  perhups  be  gratified  to  know, 
that  the  subject  of  our  new  splendid  ballet,  wMch  is  to 
be  produced  to-morrow,  is  from  a  great  work  of  your 
illustrious  poet  —  my  Lord  Byron." 

"From  whicb?" 

"The  Corsair.  Ah!  what  a  sublime  work!  — 
what  passion!  —  what  energy!  —  what  knowledge  of 
feminine  feelingl  —  what  contrast  of  character!  — 
what  sentiments!  —  what  situations!  I  wish  this 
were  Opera  night -^ —  Gulnare!  my  favourite  character 

—  beautiful!  How  do  you  think  they  will  dress 
her?" 

"Are  you  an  admirer  of  our  Byron?"  askedVivian, 
of  the  Baroness. 

"I  think  he  is  a  very  handsome  man.  I  once  saw 
him  at  the  camival  at  Venice." 

"But  his  works  —  his  grand  works!  ma  ch^re 
petite,"  Said  Madame  Carolina,  in  her  sweetest  tone; 
"you  have  read  his  works?" 

"Not  a  line,"  answered  the  Baroness,  with  great 
nai'vet^;   "I  never  saw  them." 

"Pauvre  enfant!"  said  Madame  Carolina;  "I  will 
employ  you  then  while  you  are  here." 

"I  never  read,"  said  the  Baroness;  "I  cannot  bear 
it.  I  like  poetry  and  romances,  but  I  like  somebody 
to  read  to  me." 

"Very  just!"  said  Madame  Carolina;  "we  can 
judge  with  greater  accuracy  of  the  merit  of  a  compo- 
sition,  when  it  reaches  our  mind  merely  through  the 
medium  of  the  human  voice.     The  soul  is  an  essence, 

—  invisible  and  indivisible.  In  this  respect,  the  voice 
of  man  resembles  the  principle  of  his  existence;  since 
few  will  deny,  though  there  are  some  materialists  w^ 
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will  deny  everytbing,  that  the  human  voice  is  both 
impalpable,  and  audible  onlj  in  one  place  at  the  same 
time.  Hence,  I  ask,  is  it  illogical  to  infer  its  indivisi- 
bility?  The  soul  and  the  voice,  then,  are  similar  in 
two  great  attributes;  there  is  a  secret  harmony  in  their 
Spiritual  construction.  In  the  early  ages  of  mankind  a 
beautiful  tradiöon  was  afloat,  that  die  soul  and  the 
voice  were  one  and  the  same.  We  may  perhaps 
recognise  in  this  fanciful  belief,  the  effect  of  the 
fascinating  and  imaginative  philosophy  of  the  East; 
that  mysterious  portion  of  the  globe,"  continued 
Madame  Carolina,  "from  which"  ^e  should  frankly 
confess  that  we  derive  everything:  for  the  South  is  but 
the  pupil  of  the  East,  through  the  mediation  of  Egypt. 
Of  this  opinion,"  said  Madame  with  fervour,  "I  have 
no  doubt:  of  this  opinion,"  continued  the  lady  with 
enthusiasm,  "I  have  boldly  avowed  myself  a  votary 
in  a  dissertation  appended  to  the  second  volume  of 
Haroun:  for  this  opinion  I  would  die  at  the  stake!  Oh, 
lovely  East!  why  was  I  not  oriental!  Land  where 
the  voice  of  the  nightingale  is  never  mute!  Land  of 
the  cedar  and  the  citron,  the  turtle  and  the  myrtle  — 
of  ever-blooming  flowers ,  and  ever-shining  skies! 
Hlustrious  East!  Cradle  of  Philosophyl  My  dearest 
Baroness,  why  do  not  you  feel  as  I  do!  From  the 
East  we  obtain  everything!" 

"Indeed!"  said  the  Baroness,  with  great  simplicity; 
"I  thought  we  only  got  cashmere  shawls." 

This  puzzling  answer  was  only  noticed  by  Vivian; 
for  the  truth  is,  Madame  Carolina  was  one  of  those  in- 
dividuals  who  never  attend  to  any  person's  answers. 
Always  thinking  of  herseif,  she  only  asked  questions 
that  she  herseif  might  supply  the  responses.     And  now 
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having  made,  as  she  flattered  berself,  a  splendid  display 
to  her  favourite  critic,  she  began  to  consider  what  had 
given  rise  to  her  oration.  Lord  Byron  and  the  ballet 
again  occurred  to  her;  and  as  the  Baroness,  at  leäst, 
was  not  unwilling  to  listen,  and  as  she  herseif  had  no 
manuscript  of  her  own  which  she  particularly  wished  to 
be  perused,  she  proposed  that  Vivian  should  read  to 
them  part  of  the  Corsair,  and  in  the  original  tongue. 
Madame  Carolina  opened^the  volume  at  the  first  prison 
scene  between  Gulnare  and  Conrad.  It  was  her  fa- 
vourite. Vivian  read  with  care  and  feeling.  Madame 
was  in  raptures,  and  the  Baroness,  although  she  did 
not  understand  a  single  syllable,  seemed  almost  equally 
delighted.     At  length  Vivian  came  to  this  passage  r- 

"  My  love  stern  Seyd's !    Oh  —  no  —  no  —  not  my  love !  — 
Yct  mach  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once  strove 
To  meet  his  passion  —  but  it  would  not  be. 
I  feit  —  I  feel  —  love  dwells  with  —  with  the  free  — 
lamaslave,  a  favour'd  slave  at  best, 
To  sharo  his  splcndour,  and  seem  vcry  blest! 
Oft  must  my  soul  tue  question  undcrgo, 
Of—  *  Dost  Ihou  love?*  and  burn  to  answer  *Nol' 
Oh !  hard  it  is  that  fondnoss  to  suslain , 
And  struggle  not  to  fecl  averse  in  vnin; 
But  hardcr  still  the  heart's  recoii  to  bear, 
And  hide  from  one  —  perhaps  another  there;  — 
He  tflkes  the  band  I  give  not  nor  withhold  — 
Its  pulse  nor  check'd  —  nor  quicken*d —  calmly  cold: 
And  when  resign'd,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 
From  one  I  never  lov^d  enough  to  hate. 
No  warmth  thcse  Ups  retarn  by  bis  imprest, 
And  chiird  remembranco  shudders  o'er  the  rest. 
Yes  —  had  I  ever  prov'd  that  passion's  zeal , 
The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  feel :  # 

But  still  —  he  goes  unmourn'd  —  retarna  unsoaght  — 
And  oft  when  present  —  absent  from  my  thoaght. 
Or  when  reflection  comes,  and  come  it  must  -^ 
I  fear  that  henceforth  't  will  bat  bring  dlsgust: 
I  am  his  slave  —  byt,  in  despite  of  pride, 
'Twere  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride." 
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^^Superb!*'  said  Madame,  in  a  yoice  of  enthusiasm; 
*'how  triie!  what  passion!  what  energy!  what  senti- 
ments!  what  knowledge  of  feminine  feeling!  Bead  it 
again,  I  praj:  it  is  mj  favonrite  passage." 

'^Wbat  is  this  passage  about?*^  asked  the  Baroness, 
with  some  anxiety;  "teil  me?" 

"I  have  a  French  translation,  ma  mignonne/'  said 
Madame;  *^you  shall  have  it  afterwards.*^ 

"No!  I  detest  reading,"  said  the  young  lady,  with 
an  imperious  air;  "translate  it  to  me  at  once.*' 

"You  are  ralher  a  self-willed  beantyl"  thonght  Vi- 
vian;  "bat  yoor  eyes  are  so  brilliant  that  nothing  mnst 
be  refused  you!^'   and  so  he  translated  it 

On  its  conclusion,  Madame  was  again  in  raptnres. 
The  Baroness  was  not  less  affected,  but  she  said  nothing. 
She  appeared  agitated;  she  changed  colour  —  raised  her 
beautiiul  eyes  with  an  expression  of  sorrow  —  looked  at 
Vivian  eamestly,  and  then  walked  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room.    In  a  few  momehts  she  retumed  to  her  seat. 

"I  wish  you  would  teil  me  the  story,"  she  said, 
with  great  eamestness. 

"I  have  a  French  translation,  ma  belle!"  said  Ma- 
dame Carolina;  "at  present  I  wish  to  trouble  Mr.  Grey 
with  a  few  questions."  Madame  Carolina  led  Vivian 
into  a  recess. 

"I  am  sorry  we  are  troubled  with  this  sweet  little 
savage;  but  I  think  she  has  talent,  though  evidently 
quite  uneducated.  We  must  do  what  we  can  for  her. 
Her  ignorance  of  all  breeding  is  amusing,  but  then  I 
think  she  has  a  natural  elegance.  We  shall  soon  polish 
her.  His  Koyal  Highness  is  so  anxious  that  every  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  her.  Beckendorff,  you  know, 
is  a  man  of  the  greatest  genius.    (Madame  Carolina  had 
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lowered  her  tone  about  the  Minister  since  the  Prince  of 
Little  Lilliput's  apostasy.)  The  country  is  greatly  in- 
debted  to  him.  This,  between  ourselves,  is  bis  danghter. 
At  least  /  bave  no  doubt  of  it.  Beckendorff  was  once 
married  —  to  a  lady  of  great  rank  —  died  early  — 
beautiftd  woman  —  very  interesting!  His  Royal  High- 
ness  had  a  great  regard  for  her.  The  Premier,  in  his 
bereavement,  tumed  hnmourist,  and  has  brought  np  this 
lovely  girl  in  the  oddest  possible  manner  —  nobody 
knows  where;  Now  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  bring 
her  forward,  he,  of  course,  is  quite  at  a  loss.  HisRoyiä 
Highness  has  applied  to  me.  There  was  a  little  cold- 
ness  before  between  the  Minister  and  myself.  It  is  now 
quite  rem.oyed.  I  must  do  what  I  can  for  her.  I  think 
she  must  marry  Von  Sohnspeer,  who  is  no  moreBecken- 
dorffs  son  than  you  are:  or  young  Eberstein  —  or 
young  BemstorfP  —  or  young  Gemsbach.  We  must  do 
something  for  her.  I  offered  her  last  night  to  Emilius 
von  Aslingen;  but  he  said,  that  unfortunately  he  was 
just  importing  a  savage  or  two  of  his  own  from  the 
Brazils,  and  consequently  was  not  in  want  of  her." 

A  chamberlain  now  entered,  to  announce  the  speedy 
arrival  of  his  Royal  Highness.  The  Baroness,  without 
ceremony,  expressed  her  great  regret  that  he  was  Coming, 
as  now  she  should  not  hear  the  wished-for  story.  Ma- 
dame Carolina  reproved  her,  and  the  reproof  was  endured 
rather  than  submitted  to. 

His  Royal  Highness  entered,  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  Crown  Prince.  He  greeted  the  young  lady  with 
great  kindness;  and  even  the  Crown  Prince,  inspired 
by  his  father's  unusual  warmth,  made  a  shuffling  kind 
of  bow,  and  a  stuttering  kind  of  speech.  Vivian  was 
about  to  retire  on  the  entrance  of  the  Grand-Duke  ^  but 
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Madame  Carolina  prevented  him,  and  bis  Eoyal  High- 
ness  tnming  round,  very  graciously  seconded  her  desire, 
and  added  that  Mr.  Grey  was  the  very  gentleman  with 
whom  he  was  desirous  of  meeting. 

"I  am  anxious,"  said  he  to  Vivian,  in  rather  a  low 
tone,  ^*to  make  Keisenburg  agreeable  to  Mr.  Becken- 
dorflTs  fair  friend.  As  you  are  one  of  the  few  who  are 
honoured  by  bis  intimacy,  and  are  familiär  with  some 
of  our  State  secrets,"  added  the  Grand-Duke  with  a 
smile,  "I  am  sure  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  assist  me 
in  the  execution  of  my  wishes." 

His  Royal  Highness  proposed  that  the  ladies  should 
ride;  and  he  himself,  with  the  Crown  Prince  and  Mr. 
Grey,  would  attend  them.  Madame  Carolina  expressed 
her  willingness;  but  theBaroness,  like  all  forward  girls 
unused  to  the  world,  suddenly  grew  at  the  same  time 
both  timid  and  disobliging.  She  looked  suUen  and  dis- 
contented,  and  coolly  said  that  she  did  not  feel  in  the 
humour  to  ride  for  at  least  these  two  hours.  To  Vi- 
vian's  surprise,  even  the  Grand-Duke  humoured  her 
fancy,  and  declared  that  he  should  then  be  happy  to 
attend  them  after  the  Court  dinner.  Until  that  time 
Vivian  was  amused  by  Madame;  and  the  Grand -Duke 
exclusively  devoted  himself  to  the  Baroness.  His  Royal 
Highness  was  in  his  happiest  mood-,  and  his  winning 
manners  and  elegant  conversation  soon  chased  away  the 
cloud  which,  for  a  moment,  had  settled  on  the  young 
lady's  fair  brow. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


The  Grand-Duke  of  Eeisenburg  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  music,  and  his  people  were  consequently  music 
mad.  Tue  whole  city  were  fiddling  day  and  night,  or 
blowing  trumpets,  oboes,  and  bassoons.  Sunday,  how- 
ever,  was  the  most  harmonious  day  in  tbe  week.  The 
Opera  amiised  the  Court  and  the  wealthiest  Citizens; 
and  few  private  houses  could  not  boast  their  family  con- 
cert,  or  small  party  of  performers.  In  the  tea-gardens, 
of  which  there  were  many  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
bearing  the  euphonious,  romantic,  and  fashionable  titles 
of  Tivoli,  Arcadia,  and  Vauxhall,  a  strong  and  amateur 
orchestra  was  never  wanting.  Strolling  through  the 
city  on  a  Sunday  aftemoon,  many  a  pleasing  picture  of 
innocent  domestic  enjoyment  might  be  observed.  In 
the  arbour  of  a  garden  a  very  stout  man,  with  a  fair, 
broad,  good-natured,  solid  German  face,  may  be  seen 
perspiring  under  the  scientific  exertion  of  the  French 
hom;  himself  wisely  disembarrassed  of  the  needless  in- 
cumbrance  of  his  pea-green  coat  and  showy  waistcoat, 
which  lay  neatly  folded  by  his  side;  while  his  large  and  ^ 
sleepy  bhie  eyes  actually  gleam  with  enthusiasm.  His  v 
daughter,  a  soft  and  delicate  girl,  touches  the  light  \ 
guitar;  catching  the  notes  of  the  music  from  the  opened  1 
opera,  which  is  placed  before  the  father  on  a  massy  music-  \ 
stand.  Her  voice  joins  in  melody  with  her  mother;  who, 
like  all  German  mothers,  seems  only  her  daughter's  seif, 
subdued  by  an  additional  twenty  years,  The  bow  of 
one  violin  is  handled,  with  the  air  of  a  master,  by  an 
eider  brother;  wl^le  a  younger  one,  an  university  Stu- 
dent, grows  sentimentai  over  the  flute.     The  same  in- 
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stmment  is  also  played  by  a  tall  and  tender-looking 
yoang  man  in  black,  who  Stands  behind  the  parents, 
next  to  the  daughter,  and  occasionally  looks  off  bis 
musikbook  to  gaze  on  bis  young  mistress*  ejes.  He  is 
a  Clerk  in  a  public  office;  and  on  nextMicbaelmas  daj, 
if  be  succeed,  as  be  bopes,  in  gaining  a  ismall  addition 
to  bis  salarj,  be  will  be  still  more  entitled  to  join  in 
tbe  Sunday  family  concert.  Sucb  is  one  of  tbe  numerons 
groups,  tbe  sigbt  of  wbicb  must,  assuredly ,  give  pleasure 
to  every.  man  wbo  deligbts  in  seeing  bis  fellow-crea- 
tores  refresbed  after  tbeir  weekly  labonrs,  by  sucb  calm 
and  rational  enjoyment.  We  would  gladly  linger  among 
sucb  scenes;  and,  moreover,  the  bumours  of  a  guingette 
are  not  unworthy  of  our  attention:  but  we  must  introdüce 
tbe  reader  to  a  more  important  party. 

The  Court  cbapel  and  the  Coiüi;  dinner  are  over. 
We  are  in  the  Opera-bouse  of  Reisenburg;  and,  of 
course,  rise  as  the  Royal  party  enters.  The  house, 
wbicb  is  of  a  moderate  size  —  perhaps  of  the  same  di- 
mensions  as  our  small  theatres  —  was  fitted  up  with 
splendour:  we  hardly  know  whetber  we  should  say  with 
great  taste;  for  althougb  not  merely  the  scenery,  but 
indeed  every  part  of  the  house,  was  painted  by  eminent 
artists,  the  s^le  of  the  Ornaments  was  ratber  patriötic 
than  tastefal.  The  house  bad  been  built  immediately 
after  the  war,  at  a  period  when  Reisenburg,  flushed 
with  the  success  of  its  thirty  thousand  men,  imagined 
itself  to  be  a  great  military  nation.  Tropbies,  Standards, 
cannon,  eagles,  consequently  appeared  in  every  comer  of 
tbe  Opera-bouse;  and  quite  superseded  lyres,  and  timbrels, 
and  tragic  daggers,  and  comic  masks.  The  royal  box 
was  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  held  nearly 
fifty  persons.    It  was  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
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its  floor  over  the  back  of  the  pit,  and  its  roof  reacliing 
to  the  top  of  the  second  circle;  its  crimson  hangings 
were  restrained  by  ropes  of  gold,  and  the  whole  was 
fiormounted  by  a  lai^e  and  radiaat  crown.  The  honse 
was  merely  lighted  by  a  chandelier  firom  the  centre. 

The  Opera  for  the  evening  was  Eossini^s  Othello.  As 
soon,  as  the  Grand-Duke  entered,  the  overture  com- 
menced;  his  Royal  Highness  Coming  forward  to  the 
iront  of  the  box,  and  himself  directing  the  musidans; 
keeping  time  eamestly  with  his  right  band,  in  which 
was  a  very  long  black  opera-glass.  This  he  occa- 
sionally  used,  but  merely  to  look  at  the  orchestra;  not, 
assuredly,  to  detect  a  negligent  or  inefficient  perform^; 
for  in  tbe  schooled  orchestra  of  Eeisenborg,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  even  for  the  eagle-eye  of  his 
Eoyal  Highness,  assisted  as  it  was  by  his  long  black 
operaglass,  or  for  his  fine  ear,  matured  as  it  was  by 
the  most  complete  study,  to  discover  there,  either  in- 
attention  or  feebleness.  The  house  was  perfectly  silent; 
for  when  the  Monarch  directs  the  orchestra,  the  world 
goes  to  the  Opera  to  listen.  Perfect  silence  at  Reisen- 
burg, then,  was  etiquette  and  the  fashion.  Between 
the  acts  of  the  Opera,  however,  the  Ballet  was  per- 
formed;  and  then  everybody  might  talk,  and  laugh, 
and  remark,  as  much  as  they  chose. 

The  Grand-Duke  prided  himself  as  much  upon  the 
accuracy  of  his  scenery  and  dresses  and  decorations,  as 
upon  the  exquisite  skill  of  his  performers.  In  truth,  an 
Opera  at  Reisenburg  was  a  spectacle  which  could  not 
fall  to  be  interesting  to  a  man  of  taste.  When  the 
curtain  drew  up,  the  first  scene  presented  a  view  of 
old  Brabantio's  house.  It  was  accurately  copied  firom 
one  of  the  sumptuous  structures  of  Scamozzi,  or  ft* 
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vino,  or  PÄÜadio,  which  adom  the  Grand  Canal  of 
Venice.  In  the  distance  rose  the  domes  of  St  Mark, 
and  the  lofty  Campanile.  Vivian  could  not  fail  to  be 
deKghted  with  this  beautiM  work  of  art,  for  such  in- 
deed  it  shonld  be  styled.  He  was  more  snrprised, 
however,  but  not  less  pleased,  on  the  entrance  of  Othello 
himself.  In  England  we  are  accnstomed  to  deck  this 
adventurous  Moor  in  the  costume  of  his  native  country 
—  but  is  this  correct?  The  Grand-Duke  of  Reisenburg 
thought  not  Othello  was  an  adventurer;  at  an  earlj 
age  he  entered,  as  many  foreigners  did,  into  the  Service 
of  Venice.  In  that  service  he  rose  to  the  highest  digni-, 
ties  —  became  General  of  her  armies,  and  of  her  fleets; 
and  finally  the  Viceroy  of  her  favourite  kingdom.  Is  it 
natural  to  suppose,  that  such  a  man  should  have  re- 
tained,  during  his  successful  career,  the  manners  and 
dress  of  his  original  country?  Ought  we  not  rather  to 
admit,  that,  had  he  done  so,  his  career  would,  in  fact, 
not  have  been  successful?  In  all  probability,  he  imi- 
tated  to  affectation  the  manners  of  the  country  which 
he  had  adopted.  It  is  not  probable  that  in  such,  or  in 
any  age,  Üie  turbaned  Moor  woüld  have  been  treated 
with  great  deference  by  the  common  Christian  soldier 
of  Venice  —  or,  indeed,  that  the  scandal  of  a  heathen 
leading  the  armies  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Euro- 
pean States,  would  have  been  tolerated  for  an  instant 
by  indignant  Christendom.  K  Shylock  even,  the  Jew 
merchant,  confined  to  his  quarter,  and  herding  with  his 
own  sect,  were  bearded  on  the  Rialto,  —  in  what  spirit 
would  the  Venetians  have  witnessed  their  doge  and 
nobles,  whom  they  ranked  above  kings,  holding  equal 
converse,  and  loading  with  the  most  splendid  honours 
of  the  Republic,   a  foUower  of  Mahound?     Such  were 
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the  sentiments  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Reisenburg  on  this 
subject,  a  subject  interesting  to  Englishmen;  and  I  con- 
fess  I  think  that  they  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  ac- 
cordance  with  bis  opiniens,  tbe  actor  wbo  perfonned  , 
OthellQ  appeai'ed  in  tbe  füll  dress  of  a  Venetian  magni- 
fico  of  tbe  middle  ages;  a  fit  companion  for  Comaro,  or 
Grimani,  or  Barberigo,  or  Foscari. 

Tbe  first  act  of  tbe  Opera  was  finisbed.  Tbe  Baro- 
ness  expressed  to  Vivian  ber  great  deligbt  at  its  being 
over;  as  sbe  was  extremely  desirous  of  leaming  tbe 
Story  of  tbe  ballet,  wbicb  sbe  bad  not  yet  been  able 
to  acquire.  His  translation  of  yesterday  bad  greatly 
interested  ber.  Vivian  sbortly  gave  ber  tbe  outline  of 
tbe  Story  of  Conrad.  Sbe  listened  witb  mucb  attention, 
but  made  no  remark. 

Tbe  ballet  at  Reisenburg  was  not  merely  a  vebicle 
for  tbe  display  of  dancing.  It  professed  by  gesture  and 
action,  aided  by  music,  to  iiÜBuence  tbe  minds  of  tbe 
spectators  not  less  tban  tbe  regulär  drama.  Of  tbis  ex- 
bibition  dancing  was  a  casual  omament,  as  it  is  of  life. 
It  took  place  tberefore  only  on  fitting  occasions,  and 
grew  out,  in  a  natural  manner,  from  some  event  in  tbe 
bistory  represented.  For  instance,  suppose  tbe  story  of 
Otbello,  tbe  subject  of  tbe  ballet.  Tbe  dancing,  in  all 
probability,  would  be  introduced  at  a  grand  entertain- 
ment  given  in  celebration  of  tbe  Moor's  arrival  at  Cy- 
prus.  All  tbis  would  be  in  cbaracter.  Our  feelings 
would  not  be  outraged  by  a  busband  cbassezing  forward 
to  murder  bis  wife  —  or  by  seeing  tbe  pillow  pressed 
over  tbe  innocent  Desdemona  by  tbe  Impulse  of  a  pi- 
rouette.  In  most  cases,  tberefore,  tbe  cbief  perförmers 
in  tbis  species  of  spectacle  are  not  even  dancers.  Tbis, 
bowever,  may  not  always  be  tbe  case.    If  Diana  be  the 
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heroine,  poetical  probability  will  not  be  offended  by 
the  goddess  joining  in  tbe  chaste  dance  with  her  Him- 
ti-ess  nymphs;  and  were  the  Baiadere  of  Gröethe  made 
the  subject  of  a  ballet,  the  Indian  dancing  girl  wonld 
naturally  be  the  heroine,  both  of  the  drama  and  the 
poem.  There  are  few  Performances  more  affecting  than 
the  serious  pantomime  of  a  master.  In  some  of  the 
most  interesting  situations,  it  is  in  fact  even  more  na- 
tural than  the  oral  drama  —  logicallj,  it  is  more  p^r- 
fect;  for  the  soliloqay  is  actnally  thought  before  ns,  and 
the  magic  of  the  representation  not  destroyed  by  the 
soiind  of  the  human  voice,  at  a  moment  when  we  all 
know  man  never  speaks. 

The  curtain  again  rises.  Sounds  of  revehy  and 
triumph  are  heard  from  the  Pirate  Isle.  They  celebrate 
recent  success.  Various  groups,  accurately  attrred  in 
the  costume  pf  the  Greek  Islands,  are  seated  on  the 
rocky  foreground.  On  the  left  rises  Medora's  tower, 
on  a  craggy  steep;  and  on  the  right  gleams  the  blue 
^gean.  A  procession  of  women  enters.  It  heralds  the 
presence  of  Conrad  and  Medora;  they  honour  the  festi- 
vity  of  their  rüde  subjects.  The  pirates  and  the  women 
join  in  the  national  dance;  and  afterwards,  eight  war- 
riors,  completely  armed,  move  in  a  warlike  measure, 
keeping  time  to  the  music  with  their  bucklers  and  clat- 
tering  sabres.  Suddenly  the  dance  ceases;  a  sail  is  in 
sight.  The  nearest  pirates  rush  to  the  Strand,  and  assist 
the  disembarkation  of  their  welcome  comrades.  The 
Commander  of  the  vessel  comes  forward  with  an  agitated 
Step,  and  gloomy  couhtenance.  He  kneels  to  Conrad, 
and  delivers  him  a  scroU,  which  the  chieftain  reads  with 
suppressed  agitation.  In  a  moment  the  faithful  Juan  is 
at  his  side  —  the  Contents  of  the  «croll  revealed  —  the 
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dance  broken  np,  and  preparations  made  to  sali  in  an 
hour's  time  to  the  city  of  the  Pacha.  The  stage  is 
cleared,  and  Conrad  and  Medora  are  alone.  The  mys- 
tei;^oas  leader  is  wrß.pt  in  the  deepest  abstraction.  He 
Stands  with  folded  arms,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  yellow 
sand.  A  gentle  pressure  on  his  arm  calls  him  back  to 
recollection;  he  Starts,  and  tums  to  the  intmder  with  a 
gloomy  brow.  He  sees  Medora  —  and  his  frown  sinks 
into  a  sad  smiie.  **And  must  we  part  again!  this  bour 
—  this  very  hour;  it  cannot  be!"  She  clings  to  him 
with  agony,  and  kneels  to  him  with  adoration.  No 
hope!  no  hope!  a  quick  retum  promised  with  an  air  of 
foreboding  fate.  His  stern  arm  encircles  her  waist.  He 
chases  the  heavy  tear  from  her  fair  cheek,  and  while 
he  bids  her  be  glad  in  his  absence  with  her  handmaids, 
peals  the  sad  thunder  of  the  signal  gun.  She  throws 
herseif  upon  him.  The  frantic  quickness  of  her  motion 
strikingly  contrasts  with  the  former  Stupor  of  her  ap- 
pearance.  She  will  not  part.  Her  face  is  buried  in 
his  breast;  her  long  fair  hair  floats  over  his  Shoulders. 
He  is  almost  unnerved;  but  at  this  moment  the  ship 
sails  on;  the  crew  and  their  afflicted  wives  enter;  the 
page  brings  to  Lord  Conrad  his  cloak,  his  carbine,  and 
bis  bügle.  He'tears  himself  from  her  embrace,  and 
without  daring  to  look  behind  him,  bounds  over  the 
rocks,  and  is  in  the  ship.  The  vessel  moves  —  the 
wives  of  the  pirates  continue  on  the  beach,  waving  their 
scarfs  to  their  desolate  husbands.  In  the  foreground 
Medora,  motionless,  Stands  rooted  to  the  Strand;  and 
might  have  inspired  Phidias  with  a  personification  of 
despair. 

In  a  hall  of  unparalleled  splendotir,  stern  Seyd  re- 
clines  on  innumerable  pillows,  placed  on  a  carpet 

Vivian  Crrt/.   11.  '^Ä 
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golden  cloth.  His  bearded  cbiefs  are  ranged  around. 
The  Chambers  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  an  open- 
ing  at  the  farther  end  of  the  apartments  exhibits  a  por- 
tion  of  the  shining  city,  and  the  glittering  galleys. 
Gulnare,  covered  with  a  silver  veil,  which  reaches  even 
to  her  feet,  is  nshered  into  the  presence  of  the  Pacha. 
Even  the  haughty  Seyd  rises  to  honour  his  bpautiful 
favourite.  He  draws  the  precious  veil  from  her  blush- 
ing  features,  and  places  her  on  his  right  hand.  The 
dancing  girls  now  appear;  and  then  are  Introduced  the 
principal  artists.  Now  takes  place  the  scientific  part  of 
the  ballet;  and  here  might  Bias,  or  Noblet,  or  Eonzi 
Vestris,  or  her  gracefal  husband,  or  the  classical  Albert, 
or  the  bounding  Paul,  vault  without  stint,  and  attitudi- 
nise  without  restraint;  and  not  in  the  least  impair  the 
effect  of  the  tragic  tale.  -The  Dervise,  of  course,  ap- 
pears;  the  galleys,  of  course,  are  fired;  and  Seyd,  of 
course,  retreats.  A  change  in  the  scenery  gives  us  the 
blazing  Harem,  the  rescue  of  its  inmates,  the  delive- 
rance  of  Gulnare,  the  capture  of  Conrad. 

It  is  the  prison  scene.  On  a  mat,  covered  with 
irons,  lies  the  forlom  Conrad.  The  flitting  flame  of  a 
solitary  lamp  hardly  reveals  the  heavy  bars  of  the  huge 
grate  that  forms  the  entrance  to  its  cell.  For  some  mi- 
nutes  nothing  stirs:  The  mind  of  the  spectator  is  allowed 
to  become  fully  aware  of  the  hopeless  misery  of  the 
hero.  His  career  is  ended  —  secure  is  his  dungeon  — 
trusty  his  guards  —  overpowering  his  chains.  To  mor- 
row  he  wakes  to  be  impaled.  A  gentle  noise,  so  gentle 
that  the  spectator  almost  deems  it  unintentional,  is  now 
heard.  A  white  figure  appears  behind  the  dusky  gate; 
—  is  it  a  guard,  or  a  torturer?  The  gate  softly  opens, 
and  a  female  comes  forward.     Gulnare  was  represented 
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"by  a  girl,  with  the  body  of  a  Pen,  and  the  soul  of  a 
poetess.  The  Harem  Queen  advances  with  an  agitated 
Step;  —  she  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  lamp,  and  in  the 
girdle  of  her  light  dress  is  a  dagger.  She  .reaches  with 
a  soundless  step  the  captive.  He  is  asleep.  —  Ayf  he 
sleeps,  while  thousands  are  weeping  his  ravage  or  his 
min;  and  she,  in  restlessness,  is  wandering  here!  A 
thousand  thoughts  are  seen  coursing  over  her  flushed 
brow;  she  looks  to  the  audience,  and  her  dark  eye 
asks  why  this  Corsair  is  so  dear  to  her.  She  turns 
again,  and  raises  the  lamp  with  her  long  white  arm, 
that  the  light  may  fall  on  the  captive's  countenance. 
She  gazes,  without  moving,  on  the  sleeper  —  touches 
the  dagger  with  a  slow  and  tremulous  hand,  and  Starts 
from  the  contact  with  terror.  She  again  touches  it;  — 
it  is  drawn  from  her  vest  —  it  falls  to  the  ground.  He 
wakes  —  he  stares  with  wonder;  —  he  sees  a  female 
not  less  fair  than  Medora.  Confased,  she  teils  him  her 
Station;  she  teils  him  that  her  pity  is  as  certain  as  his 
doom.  He  avows  his  readiness  to  die;  he  appears  un- 
daunted ,  he  thinks  of  Medora,  he  buries  his  face  in  his 
hands.  She  grows  pale,  as  he  avows  he  loves  —  an- 
other.  She  cannot  conceal  her  own  passion.  He,  won- 
dering,  confesses  that  he  supposed  her  love  was  his 
enemy's  —  was  Seyd's.  Gulnare  shudders  at  the  name; 
she  draws  herseif  up  to  her  füll  stature  —  she  smiles 
in  bittemess:  — 

"  My  love  storn  Seyd's !  —  Oh  I  no ,,  no ,  not  my  love  l " 

The  acting  was  perfect.  The  house  burst  ipto  un- 
usual  shouts  of  admiration.  Madame  Carolina  applauded 
with  her  little  finger  on  her  fan.  The  Grand-Duke 
himself  gave  the  signal   for  applause.     Vivian  never 
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feit  before,  tbat  words  were  oseless.  TGs  band  was 
saddenly  pressed.  He  tnmed  round;  —  it  was  tiie 
Baroness.  Sbe  was  leaning  back  in  her  cbair;  and 
tbougb  sbe  did  her  utmost  to  conceal  her  agitated 
countenance,  a  tear  conrsed  down  her  cheek,  big  as  the 
miserable  Medora's! 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Opera,  arrived  at  Court  part 
of  the  suite  of  the  young  Archduchess,  the  betroöied 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Reisenburg.  These  consisted 
of  an  old  grey-headed  General,  who  had  taught  her 
Imperial  Highness  the  manual  exercise;  and  her  tutor 
confessor,  an  ancient  and  toothless  Bishop.  Their 
youthful  mistress  was  to  follow  them  in  a  few  days; 
and  this  arrival  of  such  a  distinguished  portion  of  her 
suite  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  long 
series  of  sumptuous  festivities.  After  interchanging  a 
number  of  compliments,  and  a  few  snuff-boxes,  the  new 
guests  were  invited  by  bis  Royal  Highness  to  attend  a 
Review,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  moming,  of 
five  thousand  troops,  and  fifty  Generals. 

The  Reisenburg  army  was  the  best  appointed  in 
Europe.  Never  were  men  seen  with  breasts  more 
plumply  padded,  mustachios  better  trained,  or  such 
spotless  gaiters.  The  Grand-Duke  himself  was  a  mili- 
tary  genius,  and  had  invented  a  new  cut  for  the  col- 
lars  of  the  Cavalry.  His  Royal  Highness  was  parti- 
cularly  desirous  of  astonishing  the  old  grey-headed 
govemor  of  bis  future  daughter,  by  the  skilfiil  evolu- 
tions  and  imposing  appearance  of  his  legions.     The 
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affair  T^as  to  be  of  tbe  most  refined  nature;  and  tbe 
whole  was  to  be  concluded  by  a  mock  battle,  in  which 
the  spectators  were  to  be  treated  by  a  display  of 
the  most  exquisite  evolutions,  and  complicated  move- 
ments,  which  human  beings  ever  yet  invented  to  dfe- 
stroy  others,  or  to  escape  destruction.  Field  Mar^hal 
Count  of  Sohnspeer,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
Forces  of  "his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Reisenburg,  condescended,  at  the  particular  request  of 
his  Sovereigu,  to  conduct  the  whole  affair  Mmself. 

At  first  it  was  rather  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  army  and  the  staff;  for  Darius,  in  the  straits  of  Is- 
sus,  was  not  more  sumptuously  and  numerously  at- 
tended  than  Count  von  Sohnspeer.  Wherever  he 
moved,  he  was  foUowed  by  a  train  of  waving  plumes 
and  radiant  epaulettes,  and  foaming  chargers,  and  shi- 
ning  Steel.  In  fact,  he  looked  lie  a  large  military 
comet.  Had  the  fate  of  Reisenburg  depended  on  the 
result  of  the  day,  the  Field  Marshai,  and  his  Grenerals, 
and  Aides-de-camp ,  and  Orderlys,  could  not  have 
looked  more  agitated  and  more  in  eamest.  Von  Sohn- 
speer had  not  less  than  four  horses  in  the  field,  on 
every  one  of  which  he  seemed  to  appear  in  the  space 
of  five  minutes.  Now  he  was  dashing  along  theline 
of  the  Lancers  on  a  black  charger,  and  now  round  the 
column  of  the  Cuirassiers  on  a  white  one.  He  exhorted 
the  Tirailleurs  on  a  chestnut,  and  added  firesh  courage 
to  tbe  ardour  of  the  Ai-tillery  on  a  bay. 

It  was  a  splendid  day.     The  bands  of  the  respec- 

tive  regiments  played  triumphant  tunes,  as  each  marched 

,on  the  field.     The  gradual  arrival  of  the  troops  was 

picturesque.     Distant  music  was  heard,  and  a  corps  of 

Infantry   soon   made   its   appearance.     Ä  l^s^^  \w 
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sounded,  and  a  body  of  Tirailleurs  issned  from  the 
sbade  of  a  neighbouring  wood.  The  kettie-drums  and 
clarions  heralded  the  presence  of  a  troop  of  Cavaby; 
and  an  advanced  guard  of  Light-horse,  told  that  the 
Artillery  were  about  to  foUow.  The  arms  and  Stands 
of  the  troops  shone  in  the  sun;  military  music  soiinded 
in  all  parte  of  the  field;  anceasing  was  the  bellow  of 
the  martial  drom,  and  the  blast  of  the  blood-stirring 
trampet  Clouds  of  dust,  ever  and  anon  excited  in  the 
distance,  denoted  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  of  Cavalry. 
Even  now,  one  approaches  —  it  is  the  Red  Lancers. 
How  gracefully  üieir  Colonel,  the  young  Count  of 
Eberstein,  bonnds  on  bis  barb!  Has  Theseus  tumed 
Centaur?  His  spur  and  bridle  seem  rather  the  em- 
blems  of  sovereignty,  than  the  instmments  of  govem- 
ment:  he  neither  chastises  nor  directs.  The  rider  moves 
without  motion,  and  the  horse  judges  without  guidance. 
It  would  seem  that  the  man  had  borrowed  the  beast's 
body,  and  the  beast  the  man's  mind.  His  regiment  has 
formed  upon  the  field,  their  stout  lances  erected  like  a 
young  and  leafless  grove;  but  although  now  in  line,  it 
is  with  difficulty  that  they  can  subject  the  spirit  of 
their  warlike  steeds.  The  trumpet  >has  caught  the  ear 
of  the  horses;  they  stand  with  open  nostrils,  already 
breathing  war,  ere  they  can  see  an  enemy;  and  now 
dashing  up  one  leg,  and  now  the  other,  they  seem  to 
complain  of  Nature,  that  she  has  made  them  of  any- 
thing  earthly. 

The  troops  have  all  arrived;  there  is  an  unusual 
bustle  in  the  field.  Von  Sohnspeer  is  again  changing 
his  horse,  giving  directions  while  he  is  moonting,  to  at 
least  a  dozen  Aides-de-camp.  Orderlys  are  scampering 
over  every  part  of  the  field.     Another  flag,  quite  new, 
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and  of  large  size,  is  unfurled  by  the  Field  Marshars 
pavilion.  A  signal  guni  the  music  in  the  whole  field" 
is  hushed:  a  short  silence  of  agitating  suspense  —  an- 
other  gun  —  and  another!  All  the  bands  of  all  the 
regiments  burst  forth  at  the  same  moment  into'the  na- 
tional air:  the  Court  dash  into  the  field! 

Madame  Carolina,  the  Baroness,  the  Countess  von 
S — ,  and  some  other  ladies,  wore  habits  of  the  uni- 
form of  the  Royal  Guards.  Both  Madame  and  the 
Baroness  were  perfect  horsewomen;.  and  the  excited 
spirits  of  Mr.  Beckendorff 's  female  relative,  both  during 
her  ride,  and  her  dashing  run  over  the  field,  amidst  the 
firing  of  cannon,  and  the  crash  of  drums  and.  trumpets, 
very  strikingly  contrasted  with  her  agitation  and  de- 
pression  of  the  preceding  night. 

"Your  Excellency  loves  the  tented  field,  I  think!" 
Said  Vivian,  who  was  at  her  side. 

"I  love  war!  it  is  a  diversion  fit  for  kings!"  was 
the  answer.  "How  fine  the  breast-plates  and  helmets 
of  those  Cuirassiers  glisten  in  the  sun!"  continued  the 
lady.  "Do  you  see  Von  Sohnspeer?  I  wonder  if  the 
Crown  Prince  be  with  him!" 

"I  think  he  is." 

"Indeed!  Ah!  can  he  interest  himself  in  anything? 
He  seemed  Apathy  itself  at  the  Opera  last  night 
I  never  saw  him  smile,  or  move,  and  have  scarcely 
heard  his  voice!  but  if'he  love  war,  if  he  be  a  soldier, 
if  he  be  thinking  of  other  things  than  a  pantomime  and 
a  ball,  'tis  well!  —  very  weU  for  his  country!  Perhaps 
he  is  a  hero?" 

At  this  moment,  the  Crown  Prince,  who  was  of 
Von  Sohnspeer's  staff ,  slowly  rode  up  to  the  Boyal 
party. 
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^'Bndolph!^*  said,  the  Grand-Duke;  "fto  you  head 
your  regiment  to-day?" 

"No,"  was  the  muttered  answ^r. 

THe  Grand-Duke  moved  bis  horse  to  bis  son,  and 
.spoke  to  him  in  a  low*  tone;  evidently  with  eamest- 
ness.  Apparently  he  was  expostulating' with  him:  but 
the  efiTect  of  the  royal  exhortation  was  only  to  render 
the  Prince's  brow  more  gloomy,  and  the  expression  of 
bis  witbered  features  more  suUen  and  more  sad.  The 
Baroness  watcbed  the  fatber  and  son  as  they  were  con- 
versing,  with  keen  attention.  Wben  the  Cröwn  Prince, 
in  violation  of  bis  fatber's  wisbes,  feil  into  the  party, 
and  allowed  bis  regiment  to  be  beaded  by  the  Lieute- 
nant-colonel,  the  young  lady  raised  her  lustrous  eyes 
to  beaven,  with  tbat  same  expression  of  sorrow  or  re- 
signation  which  had  so  much  interested  Vivian  on  the 
•morning  tbat  be  had  translated  to  her  the  moving 
passage  in  the  Corsair. 

But  the  field  is  nearly  cleared,  and  the  mimic  war 
has  commenced.  On  the  right  appears  a  large  body  of 
Cavalry,  consisting  of  Cuirassiers  and  Dragoons.  A 
van-guard  of  Light  Cavalry  and  Lancers,  under  the 
command  of  the  Count  of  Eberstein,  is  ordered  out, 
from  tbis  body,  to  harass  the  enemy  —  a  strong  body 
of  Infantry  supposed  to  be  advancing.  Several  squad- 
rons  of  Light  Horse  immediately  spring  forward;  they 
form  themselves  into  line,  they  wheel  into  eolumn,  and 
endeavour,  by  well  directed  manoeuvres,  to  out-flank 
the  strong  wing  of  the  advancing  enemy.  After  suc- 
eeeding  in  executing  all  tbat  was  committed  to  them, 
and  after  having  skirmished  in  the  van  of  their  own 
army,  so  as  to  give  time  for  all  necessary  dispositions 
of  the  line  of  battle,    the  van-guard  suddenly  retreats 
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between  the  brigades  of  the  Cavaby  of  the  line;  the 
prepared  battery  of  cannon  is  unmasked;  and  a  tre- 
mendous  concentric  fire  opened  on  tbe  line  of  the  ad- 
vancing  foe.  Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
created  by  this  unexpected  salute  of  his  artillery,  Von 
Sohnspeer,  who  commands  the  Cavaby,  gives  the  word 
to  "Charge!" 

The  whole  body  of  Cavalry  immediately  charge  in 
masses  —  the  extended  line  of  the  enemy  is  as  imme- 
diately broken.  But  the^Infantry,  who  are  commanded 
by  one  of  the  royal  relatives  and  visitors,  the  Prince  of 
Pike  and  Powdren,  dexterously  form  into  Squares,  and 
commence  a  masterly  retreat  in  Square  battalions.  At 
length,  they  take,üp  a  more  favourable  position  than 
the  former  one.  They  are  again  galled  by  the  Ar- 
tillery, who  have  proportionately  advanced,  and  again 
charged  by  the  Cavalry  in  their  huge  masses.  And 
now  the  Squares  of  Infantry  partially  give  way.  They 
admit  the  Cavalry,  but  the  exulting  Horse  find  to  their 
dismay,  that  the  enemy  are  not  routed,  but  that  there 
are  yet  inner  Squares  formed  at  salient  angles.  The 
Cavalry  for  a  moment  rethre,  but  it  is  only  to  give  op- 
portunity  to  their  Artillery  to  rake  the  obstinate  foes. 
The  execution  of  the  battery  is  fearful.  Headed  by 
their  Commander,  the  whole  body  of  Cuirassiers  and 
Dragoons  again  charge  with  renewed  energy  and  con- 
centrated  force.  The  Infantry  are  thrown  into  the 
greatest  confusion,  and  commence  a  rout,  increased  and 
rendered  irremediable  by  the  Lancers  and  Hussars,  the 
former  van-guard;  who  now,  seizing  on  the  favourable 
moment,  again  rush  forward,  increasing  tj^e  effect  of 
the  Charge  of  the  whole  army,  overtaking  the  ftigitnre' 
with  their  lances,  and  securing  the  prisoners. 
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The  victorious  Von  Sohnspeer,  followed  hj  big  staff, 
now  galloped  up  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his 
Sovereign. 

"Where  are  your  prisoners,  Fidd  Marshai?"  asked 
His  Royal  Highness,  with  a  flattering  smile. 

"What  is  the  rausöm  of  our  unfortunate  guest?" 
asked  Madame  Carolina. 

^^I  hope  we  shall  have  another  affair,"  said  the 
Baroness,  with  a  flashed  face  and  glowing  ejes. 

But  the  Commander-in-chief  must  not  tany  to 
bandj  compliments.  He  is  again  wanted  in  the  field. 
The  whole  troops  have  formed  in  line.  Some  most 
scientific  evolutions  are  now  executed.  With  them  we 
will  not  weary  the  reader^  nor  dilate  on  the  compara- 
tive  advantages  of  forming  en  cremailli^re  and  en  echi- 
quier;  nor  upon  the  duties  of  Tirailleurs,  nor  upon 
concentric  fires  and  eccentric  movements,  nor  upon  de- 
ploying,  nor  upon  enfilading,  nor  upon  oblique  fronts, 
nor  upon  Echelons.  The  day  finished  by  the  whole 
of  the  troops  again  forming  in  line,  and  passing  in 
Order  before  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  observing  their  discipline  and  inspecting 
their  equipments. 

The  Review  being  finished,  Count  von  Sohnspeer 
and  his  staff  joined  the  royal  party;  and  after  Walking 
their  horses  round  the  field,  they  proceeded  to  his 
pavilion,  where  refreshments  were  prepared  for  them. 
The  Field  Mafshal,  flattered  by  the  interest  which  the 
young  Baroness  had  taken  in  the  business  of  the  day, 
and  the  acquaintance  which  she  evidently  possessed  of 
the  more  ^bvious  details  of  military  tactics,  was  in- 
clined  to  be  particularly  courteous  to  her,  but  the  object 
of  his  admiration  did  not  encourage  attentions  by  which 
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half  the  ladies  of  the  Court  would  have  thought  them- 
selves  as  liiglily  honoured  as  by  those  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  himself;  —  so  powerful  a  person  was  the  Field 
Marshai,  and  so  little  inclined  by  temper  to  cultivate 
the  graces  of  the  fair  sex! 

"In  the  tent  keep  by  my  side,"  said  the  Baroness  to 
Vivian.  "Although  I  am  fond  of  heroes,  Von  Sohnspeer 
is  not  to  my  taste.  I  know  not  why  I  flatter  you  so 
by  my  notice,  for  I  suppose,  like  all  Englishmen,  you 
are  not  a  soldier?  I  thought  so.  —  Never  mind!  you 
ride  well  enough  for  a  Field  Marshai.  I  really  think 
I  could  give  you  a  commission  without  much  stickling 
of  my  conscience.  —  No  noi  I  should  like  you  nearer 
me.  'I  have  a  good  mind  to  make  you  my  Master  of 
the  Horse,  ■ —  that  is  to  say,  when  I  am  entitled.  to 
have  one." 

As  Vivian  acknowledged  the  young  Baroness^  com- 
pliment  by  becoming  emotion,  and  vowed  that  an  office 
near  her  person  would  be  the  consummation  of  all  his 
wishes,  his  eye  caught  the  lady's:  she  blushed  deeply, 
looked  down  upon  her  horse's  neck,  and  then  turned 
away  her  head. 

Von  Sohnspeer's  pavilion  excellently  became  the 
successfal  leader  of  the  army  of  Beisenburg.  Trophies 
taken  from  all  sides  decked  its  interior.  The  black 
eagle  of  Austria  formed  part  of  its  roof,  and  the  brazen 
eagle  of  Gaul  supported  part  of  the  side.  The  grey- 
headed  General  looked  rather  grim  when  he  saw  a  flag 
belonging-  to  a  troop  which  perhaps  he  had  himself 
once  commanded.  He  vented  his  Indignation  to  the 
toothless  Bishop,  who  crossed  his  breast  with  his  fingers, 
covered  with  diamonds,  and  preached  temperancA 
moderation  in  inarticulate  sounds. 
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Döring  the  collation,  the  conversation  was  prin- 
cipallj  militaiy.  Madame  Carolina,  who  was  entirelj 
ignorant  of  the  subject  of  discourse,  enchanted  all  the 
officers  present  by  appearing  to  be  the  most  interested 
person  in  the  tent  Nothing  could  exceed  the  elegance 
of  her  eulogium  of  *petit  guerre/  The  old  grey  Greneral 
talked  much  about  the  'good  old  times,'  by  which  he 
meant  the  thirty  years  of  plunder,  bloodshed,  and 
destruetion,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  French  Re- 
volution. He  gloated  on  the  recollections  of  horror, 
which  he  feared  would  never  occur  again.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  were  the  gods 
of  his  idolatry;  and  Nadasti's  hussars  and  Wurmser's 
dragoons  the  inferior  divinities  of  his  bloody  heaven. 
One  evolution  of  the  moming,  a  discovery  made  by 
Von  Sohnspeer  himself,  in  the  deploying  of  cavalry, 
created  a  great  Sensation;  and  it  was  settled  that  it 
would  have  been  of  great  use  to  Dessaix  and  Clairfayt 
in  the  Netherlands  afiFair  of  some  eight-and-twenty  years 
ago^  and  was  not  equalled  even  by  Seidlitz'  cavalry  in 
the  affair  with  the  Russians  at  Zorndorff.  In  short, 
every  'aflPair'  of  any  character  during  the  late  war  was 
fought  over  again  in  the  tent  of  Field  Marshai  von 
Sohnspeer.  At  length  from  the  Archduke  Charles  and 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  old  grey-headed  General 
got  to  Polybius  and  Monsieur  Folard;  and  the  Grand- 
Duke  now  thinking  that  the  *  affair'  was  taking  too 
serious  a  tum,  broke  up  the  party.  Madame  Carolina 
and  most  of  the  ladies  used  their  carriages  on  their 
retum.  They  were  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  the  city; 
but  the  Baroness,  in  spite  of  the  most  eamest  solicita- 
tions,  would  remount  her  charger. 

They  cantered  home  —  the  Baroness  in  unusual 
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spirits  —  Vivian  tHinking  very  much  of  bis  fair  com- 
panion.  Her  character  puzzled  bim.  That  she  was 
not  the  lovely  simpleton  that  Madame  Carolina  believed 
ber  to  be,  be  bad  little  doubt.  Some  people  bave  great 
knowledge  of  society,  and  very  little  of  mankind.  Ma- 
dame Carolina  was  one  of  tbese.  Sbe  -  viewed  her 
species  througb  only  one  medium.  That  the  Baroness 
was  a  woman  of  acute  feeling,  Vivian  could  not  doubt 
Her  conduct  at  the  Opera,  wbicb  bad  escaped  every 
one^s  attention,  made  tbis  evident.  That  sbe  bad  seen 
more  of  the  world  tban  ber  previous  conversation  bad 
given  bim  to  believe,  was  equally  clear  by  ber  conduct 
and  conversation  tbis  morning.  He  determined  to  be- 
come  more  acquainted  with  ber  character,  fler  .evident 
partiality  to  bis  Company  would  not  render  the  execu- 
tion  of  bis  purpose  very  difficult.  At  any  rate,  if  be 
discovered  notbing,  it  was  sometbing  to  do:  it  would 
at  least  amuse  bim. 

In  the  evening  be  joined  a  large  party  at  the  palace. 
He  looked  immediately  for  the  Baroness.  Sbe  was 
surrounded  by  the  dandies.  Their  attentions  sbe  treated 
with  contempt,  and  ridiculed  their  compliments  without 
mercy.  Without  obtrudiAg  bimself  on  ber  notice,  Vivian 
joined  ber  circle,  and  witnessed  her  demolition  of  the 
young  Count  of  Eberstein  with  great  amusement.  Emi- 
lius  von  Aslingen  was  not  there;  for  having  made  the 
interesting  savage  the  fasbion,  she  was  no  longer  wortby 
of  bis  attention,  and  consequently  deserted.  The  young 
lady  soon  observed  Vivian;  and  saying,  without  the 
least  embarrassment,  that  sbe  was  delighted  to  see  bim, 
sbe  begged  bim  to  share  her  cbaise-longue.  Her  envious 
lev^e  witnessed  the  preference  with  dismay;  and  as 
the  object  of  their  attention  did  not  now  notice  their 
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remarks,  even  by  her  expressed  contempt,  one  by  one 
feil  ^way.  Vivian  and  the  Baroness  were  left  alone, 
and  conversed  much  together.  The  lady  displayed,  on 
every  subject,  engaging  ignorance;  and  requested  in- 
formation  on  obvious  topics  with  artless  naivet^.  Vivian 
was  convinced  that  her  ignorance  was  not  affected,  and 
equally  sure  that  it  eould  not  arise  from  imbecility  of 
intellect;  for  while  she  surprised  him  f>j  het  crude 
questions,  and  her  want  of  acquaintance  with  all  those 
topics  which  generally  form  the  staple  of  conversation, 
she  equally  amnsed  him  with  her  poignant  wit,  and 
the  imperious  and  energetic  manner  in  which  she  in- 
stantly  expected  satisfactory  information  on  every  pos- 
sible  subject 


CHAPTER  IX. 

On  the  day  after  the  review,  a  fancy-dress  ball  was 
to  be  given  at  Court.  It  was  to  be  an  entertainment 
of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  lively  genius  of  Madame 
Carolina,  wearied  of  the  common-place  effeot  generally 
produced  by  this'  species  of  amusement  —  in  which 
usually  a  stray  Turk,  and  a  wandering  Pole,-  looked 
sedate  and  singular  among  crowds  of  Spanish  girls, 
Swiss  peasants,  and  gentlemen  in  uniforms  —  had  in- 
vented  something  novel.  Her  idea  was  ingenious.  To 
use  her  own  sublime  phrase,  she  determined  that  the 
party  should  represent  "an  age!"  Great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  fixing  upon  the  Century  which  was  to 
be  honoured.  A,t  iirst  a  poetical  idea  was  started  of 
having  something  primeval  —  perhaps  antediluvian  — 
but  Noah  or  even  Father  Abraham,  were  thought  cha- 
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racters  hardly  snfficiently  romantic  for  a  fancy-dress  ball ; 
and  consequently  the  earliest  postdiluvian  ages  were 
soon  under  consideration.  Nimrod,  or  Sardanapalus, 
were  distinguished  personages,  and  might  be  well  repre- 
sented  hj  the  Master  of  the  Stagbounds,  or  the  Master 
of  tbe  Revels;  but  then  tbe  want  of  an  interesting  lady- 
cbaracter  was  a  great  objection.  Semiramis,  tbough, 
not  witbout  style  in  ber  own  way,  was  not  snfficiently 
Parisian  for  Madame  Carolina.  New  ages  were  proposed, 
and  new  objections  started;  and  so  the  'Committee  of 
Selection,'  wbicb  consisted  of  Madame  berself,  the 
Countess  von  S  — ,  and  a  few  other  dames  of  fasbion, 
gradually  slided  througb  tbe  four  great  empires.  Athens 
was  not  aristocratic  enough,  and  then  tbe  women  were 
notbing.  In  spite  of  ber  admiration  of  tbe  character  of 
Aspasia,  Madame  Carolina  somewbat  doubted  the  pos- 
sibility  of  persuading  the  ladie§  of  the  Court  of  Reisen- 
bnrg  to  appear  in  the  cbaracters  of  iraiQai.  Home 
presented  great  capabilities,  and  greater  difficulties. 
Finding  tbemselves,  after  many  days'  sitting  and  study, 
still  very  far  from  Coming  to  a  decision,  Madame  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Grand-Duke,  wbo  proposed  'some^ 
thing  national.'  Tbe  proposition  was  plausible;  but, 
according  to  Madame  Carolina,  Germany,  until  ber 
own  time,  bad  been  only  a  land  of  barbarism  and  bar- 
barians;  and  therefore,  in  such  a  country,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  wbat  could  there  be  interesting?  The 
middle  ages,  as  they  are  usually  styled,  in  spite  of  tbe 
Emperor  Charlemagne  —  'that  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
barbarism'  —  to  use  her  own  eloquent  and  original 
image  —  were  ber  particular  aversion.  "The  age  of 
chivalry  is  past!"  was  as  constant  an  exclamation  of 
Madame  Carolina,  as  it  was  of  Mr.  Burke.     "The  age 
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of  chivalry  is  past  —  and  very  fortunate  that  it  is. 
What  resources  could  thej  have  had  in  the  age  of 
cbivaliy?  an  age  without  either  moral  or  expenmental 
philosophy;  an  age  in  which  they  were  equally  ignorant 
of  the  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas,  and  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  electricity;  and  when  they  were  as  devoid  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  incalculable  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  as  of  the  incalculable  powers  6f  steami"  Had 
Madame  Carolina  been  the  consort  of  an  Italian  Xxrand- 
Duke,  selection  would  not  be  difficult;  and/to  inquire 
no  farther,  the  Court  of  the  Medici  alone  would  alford 
them  everything  they  wanted.  But  Germany  never 
had  any  diaracter,  and  never  produced  nor  had  been 
the  resort  of  illustrious  men  and  interesting  persons. 
What  was  to  be  done?  The  age  of  Frederick  the 
Great  was  the  only  thing;  *and  then  that  was  so  re- 
cent;  and  would  offend  the  Austrians;  it  could  not  be 
thought  of 

At  last,  when  the  *Committe0  of  Selection'  was  almost 
in  despair,  some  one  proposed  a  period  which  not  only 
would  be  German  —  not  only  would  compliment  the 
House  of  Austria,  —  but,  what  was  of  still  greater  im- 
portance,  would  allow  of  every  contemporary  character 
of  interest  of  every  nation  —  the  age  of  Charles  the 
Fifth!  The  Suggestion  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
adopted  on  the  spot.  'The  Committee  of  Selection'  was 
immediately  dissolved,  and  its  members  as  immediately 
formed  themselves  into  a  'Committee  of  Arrangement.'' 
Lists  of  all  the  persons  of  any  fame,  distinction,  or  noto- 
riety,  who  had  lived  either  in  the  Empire  of  Germany, 
the  Kingdoms  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  or  England, 
the  Italian  States,  the  Netherlands,  the  Americas,  and, 
in  Short,  in  every  country  in  the  known  world,  were 
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immediatelj  formed.  Von  Chronicle,  rewarded  for  bis 
last  historical  novel  by  a  ribbon  and  tbe  title  of 
Baron,  was  appointed  Secretaiy  to  tbe  ^Committee  of 
Oostume.'  All  guests  wbo  received  a  card  of  invitation, 
were  desured,  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  to  send 
in  tbe  title  of  their  adopted  cbaracter,  and  a  sketcb  of 
tbeir  intended  dress,  tbat  tbeir  plans  migbt  receive  tbe 
sanction  of  tbe  ladies  of  tbe  'Committee  of  Arrange- 
ment/ and  tbeir  dresses  tbe  approbation  of  tbe  secre- 
tarj  of  Costnme.  Bj  tbis  metbod,  tbe  cbance  and  in- 
convenience  of  two  persons  selecting  and  appearing  in 
tbe  same  cbaracter  were  destroyed  and  prevented.  After 
exciting  tbe  usual  jealousies,  intrigaes,  dissatisfaction, 
and  ill-blood,  by  tbe  inflnence  a:nd  imperturbable  temper 
of  Madame  Carolina,  everytbing  was  arratged  —  Emi- 
lius  von  Aslingen  being  ihe  only  person  wbo  set  botb 
tbe  CoDunittees  of  Arrangement  and  Costame  at  de- 
fiance;  and  treated  tbe  repeated  applications  of  tbeir 
respected  secretary,  with  contemptuoas  silence.  Tbe 
indignant  Baron  von  Chronicle  entreated .  tbe  strong  in- 
terference  of  tbe  *  Committee  of  Arrangement;'  butEmi- 
lius  von  Aslingen  was  too  powerful  an  individual  to  be 
üreated  by  otbers  as  be  treated  them.  Had  tbe  fancy- 
dress  ball  of  tbe  Sovereign  been  attended  by  all  lus 
subjects,  witb  tbe  exception  of  tbis  Captain  in  bis 
Guards,  tbe  wbole  affair  migbt  bave  been  a  failnre; 
wonld  bave  been  dark,  in  spite  of  tbe  glare  of  ten 
ibousand  lamps  and  tbe  glories  of  all  tbe  jewels  of  bis 
State;  would  bave  been  duU,  altbongb  eacb  goest  were 
wittier  tban  Pasquin  himself ;  and  very  vnlgar,  altbougb 
attended  by  lords  of  as  many  qaarterings  as  tbe  ancient 
sbield  of  bis  own  antediluvian  bonsei  All,  tberefore, 
tbat  tbe  ladies  of  tbe^Committee  of  Arrangement'  cool'' 
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do,  was  to  enclose  to  the  rebellious  Von  AslingBn  a  list 
of  the  expected  characters,  and  a  resolution  passed  in 
öonseqnence  of  his  contumacy;  that  no  person,  or  per- 
Bons,  was,  or  were,  to  appear  as  either  or  any  of  these 
characters,  unless  he,  or  l^ej,  coald  produce  a  ticket, 
or  tickets,  granted  bj  a  member  of  the  ^Committee  of 
Arrangement,*  and  countersigned  bj  the  secretaiy.of 
the  'Committee  of  CostameJ  At  the  same  time  that 
these  vigorous  measures  were  resolved  on,  no  persons 
spoke  of  Emilius  von  Aslingen's  rebellious  conduct  in 
terms  of  greater  admiration  than  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
mittee  themselves.  If  possible,  he,  in  consequenoe,  be* 
came  even  a  more  influential  and  populär  personage 
than  before;  and  his  conduct  procured  him  almost  the 
adoration  of  persons  who,  had  they  dared  to  Imitate 
him,  would  have  been  instantia  crushed;  and  wouldhave 
been  banished  society  principally  by  the  exertions  of  the 
very  individual  whom  they  had  the  presumption  to  mimic. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  palace  was  a  .spacious  amphi- 
theatre,  cut  out  in  green  seats,  for  the  spectators  of  the 
plays  which,  during  the  summer  months,  were  some- 
times  performed  there  by  the  Court  There  was  a  stagc 
in  the  same  taste,  with  rows  of  trees  for  side-scenes, 
and  a  great  number  of  arbours  and  summer-rooms ,  sur- 
rounded  by  lofty  hedges  of  laurel,  for  the  actors  to  re- 
tire  and  dress  in.  Connected  with  this  *rural  Theatre,' 
for  such  was  its  title,  were  many  labyrinths  and  groves, 
and  arched  walks,  in  the  same  style.  More  than  twelve 
large  fountains  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
theatre.  At  the  önd  of  one  walk  a  sea-horse  spouted 
its  dement  through  its  nostrils ;  and  in  another,  Neptune 
tumed  an  Ocean  out  of  a  vase.  Seated  on  a  rock,  Ar- 
cadia^'s  half-goat  god,  the  deity  of  silly  sheep  and  silly 
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poets,  sent  fortli  trickling  streams  ihrough  bis  rustic 
pipes;  and  in  the  centre  of  a.  green  grove,  an  ^enamoured 
Salmacis,  bathing  in  a  pellucid  basin,  seemed  watcbing 
for  her  Hermapbrodite. 

Ji  was  in  Öiis  rural  Tbeatre,  and  its  fand^l  con- 
fines,  tbat  Madame  Carolina  and  her  councillors  resolyed 
tbat  their  magic  sbould,  for  a  night,  not  only  stop  th« 
course  of  time,  but  recall  past  centuries.  It  vas  cer- 
tainly  rather  late  in  the  year  for  choosing  such  a  spot 
for  the  scene  of  their  enchantment;  but  the  season,  as 
we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  in  the  course  of 
ÜLese  volumes,  was  singularly  fine;  and  indeed  at  this 
moment  the  nights  were  as  warm,  and  as  clear  fix)m 
mist  and  dew,  as  they  are  during  an  Italian  midsummer. 

But  it  is  eight  o'clock  —  we  are  abeady  rather  late. 
Is  that  a  figure  by  Holbein,  just  started  out  of  the  can- 
Yas,  that  l  am  about  to  meet?  Stand  asidel  It  is  « 
page  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth!  The  Court  is 
on  its  way  to  the  theatre.  The  theatre  and  the  gar- 
deas  are  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  ^ect  of  the  thou- 
sands  of  cibloured  lamps,  in  all  parts  of  the  foliage,  is 
very  beautiful.  The  moon  is  up,  and  a  million  stars! 
If  it  be  not  quite  as  light  as  day,  it  is  just  light  «nough 
for  pleasure.  You  could  not  perhaps  endorse  a  bill  of 
exchange,  or  engross  a  parchment,  by  this  light;  but 
then  it  is  just  the  light  to  read  a  love-letter  byj  and  do 
a  thousand  other  things  besides. 

All  hail  to  the  Emperor!  we  would  give  bis  costume, 
were  it  not  rather  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  Von 
Chronicles..  Eeader!  you  have  eeen  a  portrait  of 
Charles  by  Holbein:  very  well  —  what  need  is  there 
of  a  descnption?  No  lack  was  tkese  in  ttUus  gay  seene 
of  xaassy  chains  and  curious  collaors,  nor  of  doHk  ^ 
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gold,  nor  of  cloth  of  silver !  No  lack  was  there  of  trembling 
plmnes,  and  «cosllj  hose!  No  lack  was  there  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  russet  velvet,  and  tawny  velvet,  and  purple  vel- 
vel,  and  plunket  velvet,  and  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  green  taf- 
feta,  and  doth  of  silk  embroidered!  No  lack  was  there  of 
garments  of  estate,  and  of  quaint  chemews,  nor  of  short 
crimson  doaks,  covered  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
No  lack  was  there  of  party-coloured  splendour,  ofpnrple 
velvet  embroidered  with  white,  and  white  satin  dresses 
embroidered  with  black.  No  lack  was  there  of  splendid 
koyfes  of  damask,  or  kerchiefs  of  fine  Cypras;  nör  of 
points  of  Venice  silver  of  ducat  fineness,  nor  of  gar- 
lands  of  friars^  knots,  nor  of  coloored  satins,  nor  of 
bleeding  hearts  embroidered  on  the  bravery  of  dolorons 
Jovers,  nor  of  quaint  sentences  of  wailing  gallantry. 
But  for  the  details,  are  they  not  to  be  found  in  those 
much-neglected  and  much-plundered  persons,  the  old 
chroniclers?  and  will  they  not  sufficiently  appear  in  the 
most  inventive  portion  of  the  next  great  historical  novel? 
The  Grand-Duke  looked  the  Emperor.  Our  friend 
the  Grand  Marshai  was  Francis  the  First;  andAmelm, 
and  Von  Neuwied,  figured  as  the  Marshai  of  Mont- 
morency,  and  the  Marshai  Lautrec.  The  old  toothless 
Bishop  did  justice  to  Clement  the  Seventh;  and  bis 
companion,  the  ancient  General,  looked  grim  as  Pom- 
peo  Tlolonna.  A  prince  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  one 
of  the  royal  visitors,  represented  bis  adventurous  an- 
cestor  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Von  Sohnspeer  was  that 
haughty  and  accomplished  rebel,  the  Constable  of  Bour- 
bon.  The  young  Baron  Gernsbach  was  worthy  of  the 
Seraglio,  as  he  stalked  alo'ng  as  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent,  with  all  the  family  jewels  belonging  to  bis  dowager 
mother,   shining  in  bis  süperb  turban.     Our  friend  the 
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Count  of  Eberstein  personified  chivalry,  in  the  person 
of  Bayard.  The  younger  Bernstorff,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Gemsbacli,  attended  bis  sumptaous  sovereign  as  tbat 
Turkisb  Paul  Jones,  Barbarossa.  An  Italian  Prince 
was  Andrew  Doria.  The  Grand  Chamberlain,  our 
francis^  'acquaintance,  and  who  afitected  a  love  of  lite- 
rature,  was  the  Protestant  Elector  of  Saxony.  His  train 
consisted  of  the  principal  litterateurs  of  Reisenburg;  the 
Editor  of  the  "Attack  all-Eeview,"  who  ofiginally  had 
been  a  Catholic,  but  who  had  been  skilfally  converted 
some  years  ago,  when  he  thought  Catholicism  was  on 
the  decline,  was  Martin  Luther,  —  an  individual  whom, 
both  in  his  apostasy  and  iierceness,  he  much  and  only 
resembled:  on  the  contrary,  the  Editor  of  the  "Praise- 
all-Review,"  appeared  as  the  mild  and  meek  Melanc- 
thon.  Mr.  Sievers,  not  yet  at  Vienria,  was  Erasmus, 
Ariosto,  Guicciardini ,  Ronsard,  Rabelais,  Machiavel, 
Pietro  Aretino,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Sannazaro,  and 
Paracelsus,  afforded  names  to  many  nameless  eritics. 
Two  Generals,  brothers,  ,appeared  as  Cortez  and  Pi- 
zarro.  The  noble  Director  of  the  Gallery  was  Albert 
Dürer;-  and  his  deputy,  Hans  Holbein.  The  Court 
painter,  a  wretched  mimic  of  the  modern  French 
school,  did  justice  to  the  character  of  Corregio,  and 
an  indifferent  sculptor  looked  sublime  as  Michel  Angelo. 
Von  Chronicle  had  persuaded  the  Prince  of  Pike 
and  Powdren,  one  of  Ins  wannest  admirers,  to  appear 
as  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England.  His  Highness  was 
one  of  those  true  north  German  patriots  who  think  their 
own  country  a  very  garden  of  Eden,  and  verily  believe 
that  original  sin  is  to  be  finally  put  an  end  to,  in  a 
large  sandy  piain  between  Berlin  and  Hanover.  Th^ 
Prince  of  Pike  and  Powdren  passed  his  wbol^  ^i£R^ 
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patnotically  sighmg  for  the  concentration  of  all  G^- 
many  into  one  great  nation,  and  in  secretly  tnurtii^ 
that  if  eyer  the  consummation  took  place,  the  North 
iroald  be  rewarded  for  their  condescending  unioxi,  hy  a 
monopolj  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  empire.  Buch  a 
eharacter  was  of  coorse  extremely  desirons  of  ^^nring 
to-night  in  a  style  peculiarly  national  The  persuasioos 
of  Von  Chronicle,  however,  prevailed,  and  induced  bis 
Highness  of  Pike  and  Powdren  to  dismiss  bis  idea  of 
appearing  as  the  ancient  Arminins;  although  it  was 
with  great  regret  that  the  Prince  gave  up  bis  plan  of 
personating  bis  fayourite  hero,  with  hair  down  to  bis 
middle  and  skins  up  to.his  chin.  Nothing  would  con- 
tent Von  Chronicle,  but  that  bis  kind  patron  sbonld  re- 
present  a  crowned  head:  anything  eise  was  beneatb 
bim.  The  patriotism  of  the  Prince  disappeared  before 
tbe  flattery  of  the  novelist,  like  the  bloom  of  a  plum 
before  the  breath  of  a  boy,  when  he  polisbes  the 
powdered  fruit  ere  he  devours  it.  No  sooner  had  bis 
Highness  agreed  to  be  changed  into  bluff  Harry,  than 
the  secret  purpose  of  bis  adviser  was  immediately  de- 
tected.  No  Court  confessor,  seduced  by  the  vision  of 
a  red  hat,  eyer  betrayed  tbe.  secrets  of  bis  sovereign 
with  greater  fervour,  than  did  Von  Chronicle  labour  for 
the  CardinaPs  costume,  which  was  the  consequence  of 
the  Prince  of  Pike  and  Powdren  undertaking  the  Eng- 
lisb  monarch.  To-night,  proud  as  was  the  part  of  the 
Prince  as  regal  Harry,  bis  strut  was  a  shamble  com- 
pared  wiA  the  imperious  stalk  of  Von  Chronicle  as  the 
arrogant  and  ambitious  Wolsey.  The  Cardinal  in 
Kienzi  was  nothing  to  bim;  for  to-night  Wolsey  had  as 
many  pages  as  the  other  had  petticoats! 

But;  most  ungallant  of  scribblers!  Place  aux  dames! 
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Surely  Madame  Carolina,  as  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished  Margaret  of  Navarre,  might  well  command, 
even  without  a  mandate,  your  liomage  and  your  admi- 
ration!  The  loyely  Queen  seemed  the  very  Goddess  of 
smiles  and  repartee;  yoiing  Max,  as  her  page,  carried 
at  her  side  a  painted  volume  of  her  own  poetry.  The 
arm  of  the  favourite  sister  of  Francis,  who  it  will  he 
remembered  once  fascinated  even  the  Emperor,  was 
linked  in  that  of  Caesar's  natural  daughter  —  her  beau- 
tiful namesake,  the  bright-eyed  Margaret  of  Austria. 
Conversing  with  these  royal  dames,  and  indeed  ap- 
parently  in  attendance  upon  them,  was  a  yoimg  gallant 
of  courtly  bearing,  and  attired  in  a  fantastic  dress.  It 
is  Clement  Marot,  "the  Poet  of  Princes,  and  thePrince 
of  Poets,"  as  he  was  styled  by  his  own  admiring  age; 
he  offers  to  the  critical  inspection  of  the  nimble-witted 
Navarre  a  few  lines  in  celebration  of  her  beauty,  and 
the  nighfs  festivity;  one  ofthose  short  Marotique  poems 
once  so  celebrated  —  perhaps  a  page  cuUed  from  those 
gay  and  airy  psalms,  which,  with  characteristic  gallan- 
try,  he  dedicated  "to  the  Dames  of  France!"  Observe 
well  the  fashionable  bard!  Marot  was  a  true  poet,  and 
in  his  day  not  merely  read  by  queens,  and  honoured 
by  courtiers;  observe  him,  well;  for  the  character  is 
supported  by  our  Vivian  Grey.  It  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty  that  Madame  Carolina  had  found  a  character  for 
her  favourite,  for  the  lists  were  all  filled  before  his  ar- 
rival  at  Reisenburg.  -She  at  first  wished  him  to  appear 
as  some  celebrated  Englishman  of  the  time,  but  no  cha- 
racter of  sufficient  importance  could  be  discovered.  All 
our  countrymen  in  contact  or  connection  with  the  Em- 
peror Charles  were  churchmen  and  civilians;  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Carew  and  the  ofher  fops  of  the   rei^  e^ 
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HOTuy  the  Eighth,  who,  after  the  visit  to  Paris,  were 
even  more  ridiculously  francis^  than  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain  of  Reisenbarg  himself,  were  not,  after  ma- 
tore  deliberation,  considered  entitled  to  the  hononr  of 
being  ranked  in  Madame  Oarolina^s  age  of  Charles  the 
Fiffh. 

Bat  who  is  this,  sorrounded  hj  her  ladies  and  her 
chamberlains  and  her  secretaries?  Foor  pages  in 
dresses  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  each  the  son  of  a  prince 
of  the  French  blood,  sapport  her  train;  a  crown  encircles 
locks,  grey,  as  mach  fröm  thoaght  as  firom,  time;  bat 
which  reqaire  no  show  of  loyalty  to  prove  that  thej 
belong  to  a  mother  of  princes;  —  that  ample  forehead, 
aqailine  nose,  and  the  keen  glance  of  her  piercing  eye, 
denote  the  Queen,  as  mach  as  the  regality  of  hergait 
and  her  namerous  and  splendid  train.  The  joxmg 
Queen  of  Navarre  hastens  to  proffer  her  duty  to  the 
mother  of  Francis,  the  celebrated  Louise  of  Savoy;  and 
exquisitely  did  the  young  and  lovely  Countess  of 
S —  personate  the  most  celebrated  of  female  diploma- 
tists. 

We  have  forgotten  one  character;  the  repeated  com- 
mands  of  bis  father  and  the  constant  entreaties  of  Ma- 
dame Carolina,  had  at  length  prevailed  upon  the  Crown 
Prince  to  shuffle  himself  into  a  fancy  dress.  No  sooner 
had  he  gratified  them  by  bis  hard-wrung  consent,  than 
Baron  von  Chronicle  called  upon  him  with  drawings 
of  the  costume  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  If  we  for  a  moment'forgot 
so  important  a  personage  as  the  future  Grand-Duke,  it 
must  have  been  because  he  supported  bis  character  so. 
ably,  that  no  one  for  an  instant  believed  that  it  was  an 
assumed  one;  —  standing  near  the  side  scenes  of  the 
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amphitheatre,  with  bis  gloomy  brow,  sad  eye,  pro- 
tiaiding  under  lip,  and  arms  hanging  straight  by  bis 
sides  —  be  looked  a  bigot  witbout  bope,  and  a  tyrant 
witboüt  purpose. 

Tbe  first  bour  is  over,  and  tbe  guests  are  all 
assembled.  As  yet,  tbey  content  tbemselves  witb  pro- 
menading  round  tbe  ampbitbeatre;  for  before  tbey  can 
tbink  of  dance  or  stroll,  eacb  of  tbem  must  be  duly 
acquainted  witb  tbe  otber's  dress.  It  was  a  most 
splendid  scene.  Tbe  Queen  of  Navarre  bas  now  been 
presented  to  tbe  Emperor;  and  leaning  on  bis  ann,  tbey 
bead  tbe  promenade.  The  Emperor  bad  given  tbe  band 
of  Margaret  of  Austria  to  bis  legitimate  son;  but  tbe 
Crown  Prince,  tbougb  be  continued  in  silence  by  tbe 
side  of  tbe  young  Baroness,  soon  resigned  a  band  wbicb 
did  not  struggle  to  retain  bis.  Clement  Marot  was 
about  to  fall  back  into  a  less  conspicuous  part  of  tbe 
procession;  but  tbe  Grand-Duke,  witnessing  tbe  regret 
of  bis  loved  Consort,  condescendingly  said,  "We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  our  poet;"  and  so  Vivian  found  bimself 
Walking  bebind  Madame  Carolina,  and  on  tbe  left  side 
of  tbe  young  Baroness.  Louise  of  Savoy  followed  witb 
ber  son,  tbe  King  of  France;  most  of  Üie  ladies  of  tbe 
Court,  and  a  crowd  of  officers,  among  tbem  Montmorency 
and  De  Lautrec,  after  tbeir  Majesties.  Tbe  King  of 
England  moves  by;  bis  State  unnoticed  in  tbe  superior 
magnificence  of  Wolsey.  Pompeo  Colonna  apologises 
to  Pope  Clement  for  baving  besieged  bis  toliness  in  tbe 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Tbe  Elector  of  Saxony  And  tbe 
Prince  of  Orange  follow.  Solyman  tbe  Magnificent  is 
attended  by  bis  Admiral;  and  Bayard's  pure  spirit 
almost  quivers  at  tbe  wbispered  treason  of  tbe  Con- 
stable  of  Bourbon.     Lutber  and  Melanctbon,  Erasmua 
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and  Kabelais,  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  Gorregio  and  Miehel 
Angelo,  and  a  long  train  of  dames  and  dons  ei  all 
natians,  succeed;  —  so  long  that  the  ampitkeatre  cannot 
hold  them;  —  and  the  procession,  that  all  m&j  walk 
over  the  stage,  makes  a  sbort  progress  through  an  ad- 
joining  summer-room. 

Just  as  the  Emperor  and  the  fair  Queen  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage,  a  wounded  warrior  with  a  face 
pale  as  an  eclipsed  moon;  a  helmet,  on  whichis  painted 
the  sign  of  his  sacred  order;  ^  black  mantle  thrown 
over  his  left  Shoulder,  but  not  concealing  his  armour;  a 
sword  in  his  right  band,  and  an  outstretched  erucifix  in 
his  left;  —  rushes  on  the  scene.  The  procession  sud- 
denly  halts  —  all  recognise  Emilius  von  Aslingen!  and 
Madame  Carolina  blushes  through  her  rouge,  when  she 
perceiyes  that  so  celebrated,  "so  interesting  a  character" 
as  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  Founder  of  the  Jesuits,  has  not 
been  included  in  the  all-comprehensive  lists  of  her 
committee. 

CHAPTEK  X. 

Henry  of  England  led  the  Polonaise  with  Louise 
of  Savoy;  Margaret  of  Austria  would  not  join  in  it: 
waltzing  quickly  followed.  The  Emperor  seldom  left 
the  sid§  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  often  conversed 
with  her  Majesty's  poet.  The  Prince  of  Asturias 
hovered  for  a  moment  round  his  father's  daughter,  as 
if  he  were  summoning  resolution  to  ask  her  to  waltz. 
Once  indeed,  he  opened  his  mouth  —  could  it  have 
been  to  speak?  Büt  the  joung  Margaret  gave  no  en- 
couragement  to  this  unusual  exertion;  and  Philip  of 
Asturias,  looking,  if  possible,  more  sad  and  sombre 
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than  before,  skulked  away.  The  Crown  Prince  left  the 
gardens,  and  now  a  smile  lit  up  every  face,  except  that 
of  the  yoxrag  Baroness.  The  gracious  Grand-Duke, 
unwilling  to  see  a  gloomy  countenance  anywhere  to- 
night,  tumed  to  Vivian,  who  was  speaking  to  Madame 
Carolina,  and  said,  "Gentle  poet,  would  that  thou  hadst 
some  chanson  or  courtly  compliment,  to  ehase  the  cloud 
which  hovers  on  the  brow  of  our  much-loved  daughter 
of  Austria!  Your  popularity,  sir,"  continued  the  Grand- 
Duke,  dropping  his  mock  heroic  vein,  and  speaking  in 
a  much  lower  tone;  "your  popularity,  sir,  among  the' 
ladies  of  the  Court,  cannot  be  increased  by  any  pane- 
gyric  of  mine;  nor  am  I  insensible,  believe  me,  to  the 
assiduity  and  skill  with  whjch  you  haye  complied  with 
my  wishes,  in  making  our  Court  agreeable  to  the  rela- 
tive of  a  man,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  as  Mr.  Becken- 
dorflf.  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Grey,"  continued  his  Royal 
Highness,  "that  you  have  no  Intention  of  very  speedily 
retuming  to  your  country;  I  wish  that  I  could  count 
you  among  my  peculiar  attendants.  If  you  have  an 
objection.  to  live  in  the  palace,  without  performing  your 
quota  of  duty  to  the  State,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  you  an  office,  and  clothing  you  in  our  official 
costume.  Think  of  this!"  So  saying,  with  a  gracious 
smile,  his  Royal  Highness,  leading  Madame  Carolina, 
commenced  a  walk  round  the  gardens. 

The  young  Baroness  did  not  foUow  them.  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  and  Bayard  the  irreproachable,  and 
Barbarossa  the  pirate,  and  Bourbon  the  rebel,  im- 
mediately  surrounded  her.  Few  persons  were  higher 
ton  than  the  Turkish  Emperor  and  his  Admiral  —  few 
persons  talked  more  agreeable  nonsense  than  the  Knight 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  —  no  person  was  mo:^ 
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portant  than  the  warlike  Constable;  bat  their  attention, 
their  amusement,  and  their  homage,  were  to-night 
thrown  away  on  the  object  of  their  observance.  The 
Baroness  listened  to  them  withont  interest,  and  answered 
them  with  brevity.  She  did  not  even  condescend,  as 
she  had  done  before,  to  enter  into  a  war  of  words,  to 
m'ortify  their  vanity  or  exercise  their  wit  She  treated 
them  neither  with  contempt  nor  courtesy.  If  no  smile 
welcomed  their  remarks,  at  least  her  silence  was  not 
scomiPdl,  and  the  most  shallow-headed  prater  that 
fluttered  around  her,  feit  that  he  was  received  with 
dignity  and  not  with  disdain.  Awed  by  her  conduct, 
not  one  of  them  dared  to  be  flippant,  and  every  one  of 
them  soon  became  duU.  The  omaments  of  the  Court 
of  Eeisenburg,  the  arbiters  of  ton  and  the  lords  of  taste, 
stared  with  astonishment  at  each  other,  when  they 
found,  to  their  mutual  surprise,  that  at  one  moment,  in 
such  a  select  party,  universal  silence  pervaded.  In  this 
State  of  affairs,  every  one  feit  that  bis  dignity  required 
bis  speedy  disappearance  from  the  lady's  presence. 
The  Orientais,  taking  advantage  of  Bourbon's  returning 
onee  more  to  the  charge,  with  an  often  unanswered 
remark,  cooUy  walked  away:  the  Chevalier  made  an 
adroit  and  honourable  retreat,  by  joining  a  passing 
party;  and  the  Constable  was  the  only  one,  who,  being 
left  in  solitude  and  silence,  was  finally  obliged  to  make 
a  formal  bow,  and  retire  discomfited,  from  the  side  of 
the  only  woman  with  whom  he  had  ever  condescended 
to  fall  in  love.  Leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  at 
some  little  distance,  Vivian  Grey  watched  the  formation 
and  dissolution  of  the  young  Baroness*  lev^e,  with 
lively  interest.  JBis  eyes  met  the  lady's,  as  she  raised 
them  from  the  grbund,   on  Von  Sohnspeer  quitting  her. 
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She  immediately  beckoned  to  Vivian,  but  without  her 
usual  smile.  He  was  directly  at  lier  side,  but  sbe  did 
not  speak.  At  last  he  said,  *^This  is  a  most  brilliant 
scene!" 

"Yoti  tbink  so  ^—  do  you?"  answered  the  lady,  in 
a  tone  and  manner  wbicb  almost  made  Vivian  believe, 
for  ä  moment,  that  bis  friend  Mr.  Beckendorff  was  at 
bis  side. 

"Decidedly  bis  daugbter!"  tbougbt  be. 

"You  are  not  gay  to- night?"  said  Vivian. 

"Wby  sbould  I  be?"  said  the  lady,  in  a  manner 
wbicb  wx>uld  bave  made  Vivian  imagine  tbat  bis  pre- 
sence  was  as  disagreeable  to  her  as  tibat  of  Count  von 
Sobnspeer,  bad  not  the  lady  berself  invited  bis  Com- 
pany. .  .  *        . 

"I  suppose  the  scene  is  very  brilliant,"  continued 
the  Baroness,  after  a  few  moments"  silence.  "At  least 
all  bere  seem  to  tbink  so,  —  except  two  persons." 

"And  wbo  are  they?"  asked  Vivian. 

"Myself,  and  —  the  Crown  Prince.  I  am  almost 
sorry  that  I  did  not  dance  with  bim.  Tbere  seems  a 
wonderfiil  similarity  in  our  dispositions." 

"You  are  pleased  to  be  severe  to-nigbt." 

"And  wbo  sball  complain  wben  the  first  person 
that  I  satirize  is  myself?" 

"It  is  most  considerate  in  you,"  said  Vivian,  "to 
undertake  such  an  office;  for  it  is  one  wbicb  you,  your- 
self ,  are  alone  capable  of  falfiUing.  The  only  person 
.  tbat  can  ever  satirize  your.Excellency  is  yourself;  and 
I  tbink  even  then,  tbat  in  spite  of  your  candour,  your 
self-examination  must  please  us  with  a  self-pane- 
gyric." 

"Nay,  a  truce  to  compliments:  at  least,  let  me  he^ 
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better  Üungs  from  70a.  I  cannot  any  longer  endme 
the  glare  of  these  lamps  and  dreases;  your  arm!  Let 
US  walk  £or  a  few  minutes  in  the  more  retired  and 
cooler  parts  of  the  gardens." 

The  Baroness  and  Vivian  left  the  amphitheatre^  by 
a  diffiarent  path  to  that  hj  which  the  Orand-Doke  and 
Madame  Carolina  had  quitted  it.  Thej  found  the 
walks  quite  solitary;  for  the  royal  party,  which  was 
very  small,  contained  the  only  persons  who  had  y^t  left 
the  stage. 

Vivian  and  bis  companion  stroUed  abont  for  some 
time,  conversing  on  subjects  of  easnal  interest.  The 
Baroness,  tbongh  no  longer  absent,  either  in  h^  man- 
ner or  her  conversation,  seemed  depressed;'and  Virian, 
while  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  more  entertlEuiiing 
than  usual,  feit,  to  bis  mortification,  that  the  lady  was 
not  entertained. 

"I  am  afraid  you  find  it  very  duU  here,"  said  he; 
"shall  we  retum?" 

"Oh,  no;  do  not  let  us  retum!  We  have  so  sbort 
a  time  to  be  together,  that  we  must  not  allow  even  one 
hour  to  be  dulL" 

As  Vivian  was  about  to  reply,  he  heard  the  joyous 
votee  of  young  Maximilian;  it  sounded  very  near;  the 
royal  party  was  approaching.  The  Baroness  expressed 
her  eamest  desire  to  avoid  it;  and  as  to  advance  or  to 
retreat,  in  these  labyrinthine  walks,  was  almost  equally 
hazardous,  they  retired  into  one  of  those  green  recesses 
which  we  have  before  mentioned;  indeed,  it  was  the 
very  evergreen  grove  in  the  centre  of  wbich  the  Nymph 
of  the  Fountain  watched  for  her  loved  Carian  youth. 
A  shower  of  moonlight  feil  on  the  marble  statue,  and 
showed  the  Nymph  in  an  attitude  of  consummate  skill: 
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her  modesty  struggling  with  her  desure,  and  herself 
crouching  in  her  hitherto  pure  waters,  while  her  anxious 
ear  listens  for  the  bounding  step  of  the  regardless^ 
huntsman.  ' 

"The  sAx  is  cooler  here,"  said  the  Barofiese,  "orthe 
Bonnd  of  the  falling  water  is  peculiarly  refreiddiig  to 
mj  senses.  They  have  passed;  I  rejoice  Üiat  we  did 
not  retum;  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  have  remained 
«mong  those  lamps  another  moment.  How  singular, 
actually  to  view  with  aversion  a  scene  which  appeärs 
to  enchant  all!" 

"A  scene  which  I  should  have  thought  would  have 
been  particularly  charming  to  you,"  said  Vivian;  "you 
are  dispirited  to-night!" 

"Am  I?"  said  the  Baroness.  "I  ought  not  to  be; 
not  to  be  more  dispirited  th^in  I  ever  am.  To-night  I 
expected  pleasure;  nothing  has  happened  which  I  did 
not  expect,  and  eyerything  which  I  did.  And  yet  I 
am  sad!  Do  you  think  that  happiness  can  ever  be  sad? 
I  think  it  must  be  so.  But  whether  I  am  sorrowful,  or 
happy,  I  can  hardly  teil;  for  it  is  only  within  these  few 
days  that  1  have  known  either  grief  or  joy." 

"It^  must  be  counted  an  eventful  period  in  your 
existence,  which  reckons  in  its  brief  hours  a  first  ac- 
quaintance  with  such  passions!"  said  Vivian,  with  a 
searching  eye  and  inquiring  voice. 

"Yes;  an  eventful  period  —  certainly  an  eventful 
period,"  answered  the  Baroness;  with  a  thoughtM  air 
and  in  measured  words. 

"I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  cloud  upon  that  brow!" 
said  Vivian.  "Have  you  forgotten  how  much  was  to 
be  done  to-night?    How  eagerly  you  lookod  forwasd  to 
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its  amyal?  How  bitterly  we  were  to  regret  the  termi- 
nation  of  the  mimic  empire?*^  ~ 

*^I  have  forgottea  nothing;  would  that  I  had!  I  will 
not  look  grave.  I  will  be  gay:  and  yet  when  I  re- 
member  how  soon  other  mockery,  besides  this  splendid 
pageant,  must  be  terminated,  whj  should  I  look  gay? 
—  why  may  I  not  weep?" 

"Nay,  if  we  are  to  moralise  on  worldly  felicity,  I 
fear,  that  instead  of  inspiriting  yon,  which  is  my  wish, 
I  shall  prove  but  a  too  congenial  companion;  but  such 
a  theme  is  not  for  you." 

^'And  why  should  it  be  for  one,  who  though  he 
lecture  me  with  such  gravity  and  gracefulness,  can 
scarcely  be  entitled  to  play  the  part  of  Mentor  by  the 
weight  of  years?*'  said  Öie  Baroness,  with  a  smile; 
"for  one,  who,  I  trust  —  who,  I  shonld  think,  as  little 
deserved,  and  was  as  little  inured  to  sorrow  as  my- 
self!" 

"To  find  that  you  have  cause  to  grieve,"  said  Vi- 
vian,  "and  to  leam  from  you,  at  the  same  time,  your 
opinion  of  my  own  lot,  prove  what  I  have  too  often 
had  the  sad  opportunity  of  observing;  that  the  face  of 
man  is  scarcely  more  genuine  and  less  deceitful,  than 
these  masquerade  dresses  which  we  now  wear." 

"But  you  are  not  unhappy?"  asked  the  Baroness, 
with  a  quick  voice. 

"Not  now,"  said  Vivian. 

His  companion  seated  herseif  on  the  marble  balus- 
trade  which  surrounded  the  fountain:  she  did  not  im- 
mediately  speak  again,  and  Vivian  was  silent,  for  he 
was  watching  her  motionless  countenance  as  her  large 
brilliant  eyes  gazed  with  eamestness  on  the  falling 
water  sparkling  in  the  moonlight.     Surely  it  was  not 
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the  mjsterious  portrait  at  BeckendorfTs  tbat  he 
beheld! 

She  tumed.  Slie  exclaimed  in  an  agitated  voice, 
"0  friend!  too  lately  found;  why  have  we  met  to  part?" 

"To  part,  dearest!"  said  he,  in  a  low  and  rapid 
voice,  and  he  gently  took  her  hand;  "to  pari!  and 
why  should  we  part?  —  why  — " 

"Ask  not;  your  question  is  agony!"  She  tried  to 
withdraw  her  hand,  he  pressed  it  with  renewed  energy, 
it  remained  in  his  —  she  tumed  away  her  head,  and 
both  were  silent. 

"0!  lady,"  said  Viyian,  as  he  knelt  at  her  side, 
"vhy  are  we  not  happy?" 

His  arm  is  round  her  waist  —  gently  he  bends  his 
head  —  their  speaking  eyes  meet,  and  their  trembling 
lips  clihg  into  a  kiss! 

A  seal  of  love  and  purity  and  faith!  —  and  the 
chaste  moon  need  not  have  blushed  as  she  lit  up  the 
countenances  of  the  lovers. 

"0!  lady,  why  are  we  not  happy?" 

"We  are,  we  are:  is  not  this  happiness  —  is  not 
this  joy  —  is  not  this  bliss?  Bliss,"  she  continued,  in 
a  low  broken  voice,  "to  which  I  have  no  right,  no 
title.  Oh!  quit,  quit  my  hand!  Happiness  is  not  for 
me ! "  She  extricated  herseif  from  his  arm,  and  sprang 
upon  her  feet.  Alarm,  rather  than  affection,  was  visible 
on  her  agitated  features.  It  seemed  to  cost  her  a  great 
effort  to  collect  her  scattered  senses;  the  eflFort  was 
made  with  pain,  but  with  success. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  said,  in  a  hurried  and  indistinct 
tone;  "forgive  me!  I  would  speak,  but  cannot,  —  not 
now  at  least;  we  have  been  long  away,  too  long;  our 
absence  will  be  remarked  to-night;  to -night  we  ir 

Vivian  ürcy,  IL  '  ^^ 
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give  up  to  the  gratification  of  others,  but  I  will  speak. 
For  jours,  for  mj  own  «ake,  let  us  —  let  us  go.  You 
know  that  we  are  to  be  very  gay  to-night,  and  gky  we 
will  be.  Who  shall  prevent  us?  At  least  the  pr^s^t 
hoiir  is  onr  own;  and  when  the  fdture  ones  must  be  so 
sad,  wby,  why  trifle  with  this?" 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  Vivian  Grey 
thonght  of  the  young  Baroness  merely  in  the  rapid 
scenes  which  we  bave  sketched.  There  were  few  mo- 
ments  in  the  day  in  which  her  image  did  not  occupy 
bis  thonghts,  and  which,  indeed,  he  did  not  spend  in  her 
presence.  From  the  first,  her  character  had  interested 
him.  His  accidental  but  extraordinary  acquaintance 
with  BeckendorflP  made  him  view  any  individnal  con- 
nected.  with  that  singular  man,  with  a  far  more  curious 
feeling  than  could  inflnence  the  young  nobles  of  the 
Court,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Minister's  personal 
character.  There  was  an  evident  mystery  about  the 
character  and  Situation  of  the  Baroness,  which  well  ac- 
corded  with  the  eccentric  and  romantic  career  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Reisenburg.  Of  the  precise  nature 
of  her  connection  with  BeckendorfiP,  Vivian  was  whoUy 
ignorant.  The  world  spoke  of  her  as  his  daughter, 
and  the  affirmation  of  Madame  Carolina  confirmed  the 
world*s  report.  Her  name  was  still  unknown  to  him; 
and  although  during  the  few  moments  that  they  had 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  conversing  together  alone, 
Vivian  had  made  every  exertion,  of  which  good  breed- 
ing,  impelled  by  curiosity,  is  capable,  and  had  devised 
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many  Utile  artifices,  with  which  ä  schooled  address  is 
well  acquainted,  to  obtain  it,  bis  exertions  had  hitherto 
been  perfectly  unsuccessfal.  If  tbere  was  a  mystery, 
the  young  lady  was  perfectly  competent  to  preserve  it; 
and  witb  all  ber  nalvet^,  ber  interesting  ignorance  of 
tbe  World,  and  ber  evidently  uncontrollable  spirit,  no 
basty  Word  ever  feil  from  ber  cautious  lips,  wbicb  tbrew 
any  ligbt  on  tbe  objects  of  bis  inquiry.  Tbougb  im- 
j^etuous,  sbe  was  never  indiscreet,  and  often  displayed 
a  caution  wbicb  was  little  in  accordance  witb  ber  youtb 
and  temper.  Tbe  last  nigbt  bad  witnessed  tbe  only 
moment  in  wbicb  ber  passions  seemed  for  a  time  to 
bave  struggled  witb,  and  to  bave  overcome,  ber  judg- 
ment,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Tbat  display  of 
over-powering  feeling  bad  cost  Vivian  a  sleepless  nigbt; 
and  be  is  at  tbis  instant  pacing  up  and  down  tbe  cbam- 
ber  of  bis  botel,  tbinking  of  tbat  wbicb  beiiad  imagined 
could  exercise  bis  tbougbts  no  more. 

Sbe  was  beautiftil  —  sbe  loved  bim ;  —  sbe  was  un- 
bappyl  To  be  loved  by  any  woman  is  flattering  to  tbe 
feelings  of  every  man,  no  matter  bow  deeply  be  may 
bave  qnafPed  tbe  bitter  goblet  of  worldly  knowledge. 
Tbe  praise  of  a  fool  is  incense  to  tbe  wisest  of  us;  and 
tbougb  we  believe  ourselves  broken-bearted,  it  still  de- 
ligbts  US  to  find  tbat  we  are  loved.  Tbe  memory  of 
Violet  Fane  was  still  as  fresb,  as  sweet,  to  tbe  mind  of 
Vivian  Grey,  as  wben  be  pressed  ber  blnsbing  cbeek, 
for  tbe  first  and  only  time.  To  love  again  —  really 
to  love  as  be  bad  done  —  be  once  tbougbt  was  impos- 
sible;  be  tbougbt  so  still.  Tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  Ba- 
roness  bad  interested  bim  from  tbe  first.  Her  ignorance  ■ 
of  mankind,  and  ber  perfect  acquaintaüce  witb  tbe  mosl; 
polisbed  forms  of  society;  ber  extreme  beauty,  ber  mys- 
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terious  rank,  her  proud  spirit  and  impetuous  feelings; 
her  occasional  pensiveness,  her  extreme  waywardness, 
—  had  astonished,  perplexed,  and  enchanted  him.  Bat 
he  had  never  feit  in  love.  It  never,  for  a  moment,  had 
entered  into  his  mind,  that  his  lonely  bosom  could  again 
be  a  fit  resting-place  for  one  so  lovely  and  so  young. 
Scared  at  the  misery  which  had  always  followed  in  his 
track,  he  would  have  shuddered  ere  he  again  asked  a 
human  being  to  share  his  sad  and  blighted  fortunes. 
The  partiality  of  the  Baroness  for  his  society,  without 
flattering  his  vanity,  or  giving  rise  to  thoughts  more 
serious  than  how  he  could  most  completely  enchant  for 
her  the  passing  hour,  had  certainly  made  the  time 
passed  in  her  presence  the  least  gloomy  which  he  had 
lately  experienced.  At  the  same  moment  that  he  left 
the  saloon  of  the  palace,  he  had  siipposed  that  his 
image  quitted  her  remembrance;  and  if  she  had  again 
welcomed  him  with  cheerfulness  and  cordiality,  he  had 
feit  that  his  reception  was  owing  to  not  being,  perhaps, 
quite  as  frivolous  as  the  Count  of  Eberstein,  and  rather 
more  ^musing  than  the  Baron  of  Gemsbach. 

It  was  therefore  with  the  greatest  astonishment  that 
last  night,  he  had  found  that  he  was  loved  —  loved, 
too,  by  this  beautifiil  and  haughty  girl,  who  had  treated 
the  advances  of  the  most  distinguished  nobles  with  ill- 
concealed  scorn;  and  who  had  so  presumed  upon  her 
dubious  relationship  to  the  bourgeois  Minister,  that  no- 
thing but  her  own  surpassing  loveliness,  and  her 
parent's  all  engrossing  influence,  could  have  excused  or 
authorised  her  conduct ' 

Vivian  had  yielded  to  the  magic  of  the  moment, 
and  had  retumed  the  feelings  apparently  no  sooner  ex- 
pressed than  withdrawn.     Had  he  left  the  gardens  of 
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the  palace  the  Baroness^  plighted  lover,  he  might  per- 
haps  have  deplored  his  rash  engagement;  and  the  sacred 
Image  of  his  first,  and  hallo wed  love,  might  have  risen 
up  in  judgment  against  his  violated  affection  —  but  how 
had  he  and  the  interesting  stranger  parted?  He  was  re- 
jected,  even  while  his  affection  was  retumed;  and  while 
her  flattering  voice  told  him  that  he  alone  could  make 
her  happy,  she  had  moumfuUy  declared  that  happiness 
could  not  be  hers.  How  was  this?  Could  she  be  an- 
other's?  Her  agitation  at  the  Opera,  often  the  object 
of  his  thought,  quickly  occurred  to  him!  It  must  be  so. 
Ah!  another^s!  and  who  this  rival?  —  this  proud  pos- 
sessor  of  a  heart  which  could  not  beat  for  him?  Madame 
Carolina^s  declaration  that  the  Baroness  must  be  mar- 
ried  off,  was  at  this  moment  remembered:  her  marked 
Observation,  that  Von  Sohnspeer  was  no  son  of  Becken- 
dorff's,  not  forgotten.  The  Field  Marshai  too  was  the 
valued  friend  of  the  Minister;  and  it  did  not  fail  to 
occur  to  Vivian  that  it  was  not  Von  Sohnspeer's  fault, 
that  his  attendance  on  the  Baroness  was  not  as  constant 
as  his  own.  Indeed,  the  unusual  gallantry  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief  had  been  the  subject  of  many  a  joke 
among  the  young  lords  of  the  Court;  and  the  reception 
of  his  addresses  by  their  unmerciful  object,  not  un- 
observed  or  unspared.  But  as  for  poor  Von  Sohnspeer, 
what  could  be  expected,  as  Emilius  von  Aslingen  ob- 
served,  "from  a  man  whose  softest  compliment  was  as 
long,  loud,  and  obscure,  as  a  birth-day  salute!" 

No  sooner  was  the  affair  clear  to  Vivian  —  no 
sooner  was  he  convinced  that  a  powerfiil  obstacle 
existed  to  the  love  or  union  of  himself  and  the  Baro- 
ness, than  he  began  to  ask,  what  right  the  interests  of 
third  persons  had  to  interfere  between  the  mutojal  ^- 
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fection  of  any  individuals.  He  thought  of  her  in  the 
moonlight  garden,  struggling  with  her  pure  and  natural 
passion.  He  thought  of  her  exceeding  beauty  —  her 
exceeding  love.  He  beheld  this  rare  and  lovely 
creature  in  the  embrace  of  Von  Sohnspeer.  He  tnmed 
from  the  picture  in  disgust  and  Indignation.  She  was 
his  —  Nature  had  deereed  it.  She  should  be  the  bride 
of  no  other  man.  Sooner  than  yield  her  up,  he  would 
beard  Beckendorff  himself  in  his  own  retreat,  and  run 
every  hazard,  and  meet  every  danger,  which  the  ardent 
imagination  of  a  lover  could  conceive.  Was  he  madly 
to  reject  the  happiness  which  Providence,  or  Destiny, 
or  Chance  had  at  length  offered  him?  If  the  romance 
of  boyhood  could  never  be  realised,  at  least  with  this 
engaging  being  for  his  companion,  he  might  pass 
through  his  remaining  years  in  calmness  and  in  peace. 
His  trials  were  perhaps  over.  Alas!  this  is  the  last 
delusion  of  unhappy  men! 

Vivian  calleä  at  the  Palace ,  but  the  fatigues  of  the 
preceding  night  prevented  either  of  the  ladies  from 
being  visible.  In  the  evening,  he  joined  a  very  small 
and  select  circle.  The  party,  indeed,  only  consisted 
of  the  Grrand-Duke,  Madame,  their  visitors,  and  the 
usual  attendants,  himself,  and  Von  Sohnspeer.  The 
quiet  of  the  little  circle  did  not  more  strikingly  contrast 
with  the  noise,  and  glare,  and  splendour  of  the  last 
night,  than  did  Vivian's  subdued  reception  by  the 
Baroness,  with  her  agitated  demeanour  in  the  garden. 
She  was  cordial,  but  calm.  He  found  it  quite  im- 
possible  to  gain  even  one  moment's  private  conver- 
sation  with  her.  Madame  Carolina  monopolised  his 
attention,  as  much  to  favour  the  views  of  the  Field 
liarshal,    as    to    discuss    the    comparative    merits    of 
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Pope,  as  a  moralist  and  a  poet;  and  Yivian  faad  the 
mortification  öf  observing  bis  odious  rival,  whom  he 
now  thoroughly  detested,  discharge,  without  ceasing, 
bis  royal  salutes  in  tbe  impatient  ear  of  BeckendorfiTs 
lovely  daugbter. 

Towards  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  evening,  a  Cbamber- 
lain  entered  tbe  room,  and  wbispered  bis  mission  to 
tbe  Baroness.  Sbe  immediately  rose,  and  quitted  tbe 
apartment.  As  tbe  party  was  breaking  up,  sbe  again 
entered.  Her  countenance  was  very  agitated.  Madame 
CaroKha  was  in  tbe  act  of  being  overwbelmed  witb  tbe 
compliments  of  tbe  Grand  Marsbai,  and  Vivian  seized 
tbe  opportunity  of  reacbing  tbe  Baroness.  After  a  few 
very  burried  sentences  sbe  dropped  ber  glove.  Vivian 
gave  it  ber.  So  many  persons  were  round  tbem,  tbat 
it  was  impossible  to  converse  except  on  tbe  most 
common  topics.     Tbe  glove  was  again  dropped. 

"I  see,"  Said  tbe  Baroness,  witb  a  very  meaning 
look,  "tbat  you  are  but  a  recreant  knigbt,  or  eise  you 
would  not  part  witb  a  lady's  glove  so  easily." 

Vivian  gave  a  rapid  glance  round  tbe  room.  No 
oue  was  observing  bim,  and  tbe  glove  was  immediately 
concealed.  He  burried  bome,  rusbed  up  tbe  staircase 
of  tbe  botel,  ordered  ligbts,  locked  tbe  door,  and  witb 
a  Sensation  of  indescribable  anxiety,  tore  tbe  precious 
glove  fi*om  bis  bosom;  seized,  opened,  and  read  tbe 
enclosed  and  foUowing  note.  It  was  written  in  pencil, 
in  a  burried  band,  and  some  of  tbe  words  were 
repeated. 

"I  leave  the  court  to- night  He  is  bere  himself 
No  art  can  postpone  my  departure.  Much,  mucb  I 
wish  to  see  you;  to  say  —  to  say  —  to  you.  He  is 
to  have  an  interview  witb  the  Grand-Duke  to<moiTOW 
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moming.  Bare  you  come  to  bis  place  in  bis  absence? 
You  know  the  private  road.  He  goes  by  tbe  bigh 
road,  and  calls  in  bis  way  on  a  Forest  Councillor:  it 
is  tbe  wbite  house  by  tbe  barrier;  you  know  it!  Watcb 
bim  to-morrow  morning;  about  nine  or  ten  I  sbonld 
tbink  —  bere,  bere;  —  and  tben  for  beaven's  sake  let 
me  see  you.  Dai'e  eveiytbing!  Fail  not!  Mind,  by 
tbe  private  road:  —  beware  tbe  otber!  You  know  the 
ground.  God  bless  you! 
•  "Sybilla." 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 

ViviAN  read  tbe  note  over  a  tbousand  times.  He 
could  not  retire  to  rest.  He  called  Essper  George, 
and  gave  bim  all  necessary  directions  for  tbe  moming. 
About  tbree  o'clock  Vivian  lay  down  on  a  sofa,  and 
slept  for  a  few  bours.  He  started  often  in  bis  sbort 
and  feverisb  slumber.  His  dreams  were  unceasing  and 
inexplicable.  At  first  Von  Sobnspeer  was  tbeir  natural  - 
bero;  but  soon  tbe  scene  sbifted.  Vivian  was  at  Ems, 
Walking  under  tbe  well-remembered  lime-trees,  and 
witb  the  Baroness.  Suddenly,  althougb  it  was  mid- 
day,  the  Sun  became  very  large,  blood-red,  and  feil 
out  of  tbe  beavens  —  bis  companion  screamed  —  a 
man  rusbed  forward  witb  a  drawn  sword. ,  It  was  tbe 
idiot  Crown  Prince  of  Eeisenburg.  Vivian  tried  to 
oppose  bim,  but  witbout  success.  The  infuriated 
ruflfian  sheathed  his  weapon  in  tbe  heart  of  the  Baro- 
ness. Vivian  sbrieked,  and  feil  upon  her  body  —  and 
to  bis  borror,  foimd  bimself  embracing  the  cold  corpse 
of  Violet  Fane! 
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Vivian  and  Essper  mounted  their  horses  about 
seven  o'clock.  At  eigbt  they  had  reached  a  small  inn 
near  the  Forest  Councillor's  house,  where  Vivian  was 
to  remain  until  Essper  had  watched  the  entrance  of 
the  Minister.  It  was  a  very  few  minutes  past  nine 
when  Essper  retumed  with  the  joyfal  intelligence  that 
Owlface  and  his  master  had  been  seeu  to  enter  the  Court- 
yard. Vivian  immediately  mounted  Max,  and  telling 
Essper  to  keep  a  sharp  watch,  he  set  spurs  tohis  horse. 

"Now,  Max,  my  good  steed,  each  minute  is  golden 

—  serve  thy  master  well!"  He  patted  the  horse's 
neck  —  the  animaPs  erected  ears  proved  how  well  it 
understood  its  master's  wishes;  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  loose  bridle,  which  was  confidently  allowed  it, 
the  horse  sprang  rather  than  galloped  to  the  Minister^s 
residence.  Nearly  an  hour,  however,  was  lost  in 
gaining  the  private  road,  for  Vivian,  after  the  caution 
in  the  Baroness'  letter,  did  not  dare  the  high  road. 

He  is  galldping  up  the  winding  rural  lane,  where 
he  met  BeckendorfF  on  the  second  moming  of  his  visit. 
He  has  reached  the  little  gate,  and  ,following  the 
example  of  the  Grand-Duke,  ties  Max  at  the  entrance. 
He  dashes  over  the  meadows,  not  foUowing  the  path, 
but  Crossing  straight  through  the  long  and  dewy  grass 

—  he  leaps  over  the  light  iron  railing;  he  is  rushing 
up  the  walk;  he  takes  a  rapid  glance  in  passing,  at 
the  little  summer-house  —  the  blue  passion-flower  is 
still  blooming  —  the  house  is  in  sight;  a  white  hand- 
kerchief  is  waving  from  the  drawing-room  window! 
He  sees  it;  fresh  wings  are  added  to  its  course;  he 
dashes  through  a  bed  of  flowers,  frightens  the  white 
peacock,  darts  through  the  library -window,  is  in  the 
drawing-room! 
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THe  Baroness  was  ihere:  pale  and  agitated  she 
stood  beneath  the  mysterious  picture,  with  one  arm 
leaning  on  the  old  carved  mantelpiece.  Overcome  hy 
her  emotions,  she  did  not  move  forward  to  meet  him 
as  he  entered;  but  Vivian  observed  neither  her  con- 
straint  nor  her  agitation. 

"ßybilla!  dearest  Sybilla!  say  you  ai*e  mine!" 

He  seized  her  band.  She  struggled  not  to  disengage 
herseif;  her  head  sank  npon  her  arm,  which  rested 
npon  bis  Shoulder.  Overpowered,  she  sobbed  convul- 
sively.  He  endeavoured  to  calm  her,  but  her  agitation 
increased;  and  minutes  elapsed  ere  she  seemed  to  be 
even  sensible  of  bis  presence.  At  length  she  became 
more  calm,  and  apparently  making  a  struggle  to  com- 
pose  herseif,  she  raised  her  head  and  said,  ^'This 
is  very  weak:  let  us  walk  for  a  moment  about  the 
room ! " 

At  this  moment  Vivian  was  seized  by  the  throat 
with  a  strong  grasp.  He  turned  round  —  it  was  Mr. 
Beckendorff,  with  a  face  deadly  white,  bis  fiill  eyes 
darting  from  their  sockets  like  a  hungry  snake^s,  änd 
the  famous  Italian  dagger  in  bis  right  band. 

"Villain!"  said  he,  in  the  low  voice  of  fatal  passion. 
"Villain,"is  this  your  Destiny?" 

Vivian's  first  thoughts  were  for  the  Baroness;  and 
turning  bis  head  from  Beckendorff,  be  looked  with  the 
eye  of  anxious  love  to  bis  companion.  But,  instead 
of  fainting,  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  this 
terrible  Interruption,  she  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  suddenly  regained  her  natural  spirit  and  self- 
possession.  The  blood  had  retumed  to  her  bitberto 
pale  cheek,  and  the  fire  to  an  eye  before  duU  with 
weeping.      She    extricated    herseif   immediately    from 
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Vivian'g  enciroling  arm;  and,  by  so  doing,  enabled  him 
to  have  gtruggled,  Lad  it  been  necessary,  more  equally 
with  the  powerftil  grasp  of  bis  assailant. 

"Stand  off,  sir!"  said  tbe  Baroness,  witb  an  air  of 
ineKpressible  dignity,  and  a  voice  wbicb  even  at  tbis 
crisis  seemed  to  anticipate  tbat  it  wonld  be  obeyed. 
"Stand  off,  sir!  stand  off,  I  command  yon!" 

Beckendorff,  for  one  moment,  was  motionless:  be 
tben  gave  her  a  look  of  piercing  eamestness,  threw 
Vivian,  ratber  tban  released  bim,  from  bis  bold,  and 
flung  tbe  dagger,  witb  a  bitter  smile,  into  tbe  comer 
of  the  room.  "Well,  madam!"  said  be,  in  a  choking 
voice,  "you  are  obeyed!" 

"Mr.  Grey,"  continued  tbe  Baroness,  "I  regret  tbat 
tbis  outrage  sbould  have  been  experienced  by  you, 
because  you  have  dared  to  serve  me.  My  presence 
sbould  have  preserved  you  from  tbis  contumely;  but 
wbat  are  we  to  expect  from  tbose  who  pride  tbemselves 
upon  being  tbe  sons  of  slaves !  You  sball  bear  furtber 
from  me.''  So  saying,  tbe  lady  bowing  to  Vivian, 
and  sweeping  by  tbe  Minister,  witb  a  glance  of  in- 
describable  disdain,  quitted  tbe  apartment.  As  sbe  was 
on  tbe  point  of  leaving  tbe  room,  Vivian  was  standing 
against  tbe  wall,  witb  a  pale  face  and  folded  arms,  — 
Beckendorff,  witb  bis  back  to  tbe  window,  bis  eyes 
fixed  on  the.ground  —  and  Vivian  to  bis  astonisbment 
perceived,  wbat  escaped  tbe  Minister's  notice,  tbat 
wbile  tbe  lady  bade  bim  adieu  witb  one  band,  sbe 
made  rapid  signs  witb  tbe  otber  to  some  unknown 
person  in  tbe  garden. 

Mr.  Beckendorff  and  Vivian  were  left  alone,  and 
tbe  latter  was  tbe  first  to  break  silence. 

"Mr.  Beckendorff,"  said  be,  in  a  calm  voioe,  "< 
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sidering  the  circnmstances  ander  which  70x1  liave  found 
me  in  your  honse  this  morning,  I  sbould  have  known 
how  to  excuse,  and  to  forget,  any  irritable  expressions 
which  a  moment  of  nngoyemable  passion  might  have 
inspired.  I  shonld  have  passed  them  over  unnoticed. 
But  your  nnjusüfiable  behaviour  has  exceeded  that  line 
of  demarcation  which  sympathy  with  human  feelings 
allows  even  men  of  honour  to  recognise.  You  have 
disgraced  both  me  and  yourself  by  giving  me  a  blow. 
It  is,  as  that  lady  well  styled  it,  an  ontrage  —  an 
outrage  which  the  blood  of  any  other  man  but  your- 
self could  only  obliterate  from  my  memory;  but  while 
I  am  inclined  to  be  indulgent  to  your  exalted  Station, 
and  your  peculiar  character,  I  at  the  same  time  expect, 
and  now  wait  for,  an  apology." 

"An  apology!"  said  Beckendorff,  now  beginning  to 
stamp  up  and  down  the  room-,  "an  apology!  Shall  it 
be  made  to  you,  sir,  or  the  Archduchess?" 

"The  Archduchess!"  said  Vivian.  "Good  Godl 
what  can  you  mean!    Did  I  hear  you  right?" 

"I  said  the  Archduchess,"  answered  BeckendorflF, 
with  firmness;  "aPrincess  of  theHouse  of  Austria,  and 
the  pledged  wife  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Reisenburg.  Perhaps  you  may  now  think 
that  other  persona  have  to  apologise?" 

"Mr.  Beckendorff,"  said  Vivian,  "I  am  overwhelmed; 
I  declare,  upon  my  honour- — " 

"Stop,  sir!   you  have  said  too  much  abeady — " 

"But,  Mr.  Beckendorff ,  surely  you  will  allow  me  to 
explain — " 

"Sir!  there  is  no  need  of  explanation.  I  know 
everything  —  more  than  you  do  yourself.  You  can 
have  nothing  to  explain  to  me;  and  I  presume  you  are 
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now  fuUy  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  again  speaking 
to  her.  It  is  at  present  within  an  hour  of  noon.  Before 
sunset  you  must  be  twenty  miles  from  the  Court  —  so 
far  you  will  be  attended.  Do  not  answer  me  —  you 
know  'my  power.  A  remonstrance  only,  and  I  write  to 
Vienna:  your  progress  shall  be  stopped  throughout  the 
South  of  Europe.  For  her  sake,  this  business  will  be 
hushed  up.  An  important  and  secret  mission  will  be 
the  accredited  reaso^  of  your  leaving  Reisenburg.  This 
will  be  confirmed  by  your  official  attendant,  who  will 
be  an  Envoy's  Courier  —  farewell!" 

As  Mr.  Beckendorff  quitted  the  room,  his  confiden- 
tial  servant,  the  messenger  to  Turriparva,  entered ;  and 
with  the  most  respectful  bow,  informed  Vivian  that  the 
horses  were  ready.  In  about  three  hours'  time,  Vivian 
Grey,  foUowed  by  the  Government  messenger,  stopped 
at  his  hotel.  The  landlord,  and  waiters,  bowed  with 
increased  obsequiousness«  on  seeing  him  so  attended; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Eeisenburg  was  ringing  with  the 
news  that  his  appointment  to  the  Under- Secretaryship 
of  State  was  now  "a  settled  thing." 
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BOOK     VIII. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Thb  landlord  of  tlie  Grand  Hotel  of  the  Four  Na- 
tions  at  Reisenburg  was  somcwhat  consoled  for  the 
sudden  departore  of  bis  distinguished  guest  bj  selling 
the  plenipotentiary  a  travelling  carriage,  lately  taken 
for  a  doubtftd  bill  from  a  gambling  Russian  general,  at 
a  large  profit.  In  this  convenient  vehicle,  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  hours  after  bis  arrival  in  the  city,  was 
Mr.  Vivian  Grey  bome  through  the  gate  of  the  Allies., 
Essper  George,  who  had  reached  the  hotel  about  half 
an  hour  after  bis  master,  foUowed  behind  the  carriage 
on  bis  hack,  leading  Mäx.  The  Courier  cleared  the 
road  before,  and  expedited  the  arrival  of  the  special 
Envoy  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Reisenbiirg  at  the  point 
of  bis  destination,  by  ordering  the  borses,  Clearing  the 
barriers,  and  paying  the  postilions  in  advance.  Vivian 
had  never  travelled  before  with  such  style  and  speed. 

Our  hero  covered  himself  up  with  bis  cloak,  and 
drew  bis  travelling  cap  over  bis  eyes,  thougb  it  was 
one  of  the  hottest  days  of  this  singularly  bot  autumn. 
Entranced  in  a  reverie,  the  only  figure  that  occurred  to 
bis  mind  was  the  young  Archduchess,  and  the  only 
Sounds  that  dwelt  on  bis  ear  were  the  words  of  Becken- 
dorfF-,  —  but  neither  to  the  person  of  the  first,  nor  to 
the  voice  of  the  second,  did  he  annex  any  definite 
idea. 
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After  some  hours'  travelling,  which  to  Vivian  seemed 
both  an  age  and  a  minute,  he  was  roused  from  liis 
Stupor  by  the  door  of  bis  cal^che  being  opened.  He 
shook  bimself  as  a  man  does  who  bas  wakened  firom  a 
benumbing  and  beavy  sleep,  altbough  bis  eyes  were 
tbe  wbole  time  wide  open.  The  disturbing  intruder 
was  bis  Courier;  who  bowing,  with  bis  hat  in  band,  in- 
formed  bis  Excellency  that  he  was  now  on  the  frontier 
of  Keisenburg;  regretting  that  he  was  under  tbe  neces- 
sity  of  quitting  bis  Excellency,  he  begged  to  present 
bim  with  bis  passport.  "It  is  made  out  for  Vienna^" 
continued  the  messenger.  "A  private  pass,  sir,  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  will  entitle  you  to  the  greatest 
consideration." 

The  carriage  was  soon  again  advancing  rapidly  to 
the  next  post-house;  when,  äfter  they  had  proceeded 
about  half  a  mile,  Essper  George,  calling  loudly  from 
bebind,  the  drivers  suddenly  stopped.  Just  as  Vivian, 
to  whose  tortured  mind  the  rapid  movement  of  the  car- 
riage was  some  relief  —  for  it  produced  an  excitement 
which  prevented  thought  —  was  about  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  this  stoppage,  Essper  George  rode  up  to  the 
cal^cbe. 

"Kind  sir!"  said  he,  with  a  very  peculiar  look,  "I 
bave  a  packet  for  you." 

"A  packet!  from  whom?  speak!  give  it  me!" 

"Hush!  sofdy,  good  master.  Here  am  I  about  to 
commit  rank  treason  for  your  sake;  and  a  hasty  word 
is  the  only  reward  of  my  rashness." 

"Nay,  nay,  good  Essper,  try  me  not  now!" 

"I  will  not,  kind  sir!  but  the  truth  is,  I  could  not 
give  you  the  packet  wbile  that  double-faced  knavci  wäi 
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with  US,  or  even  while  he  was  in  sigbt.  *In  good  trath,* 
as  Master  Eodolpb  was  wont  to  say — !" 

"But  of  this  packet?" 

"'Fairly  and  softly,'  good  sir!  as  Hunsdrich  the 
porter  said,  wben  I  would  have  drunk  the  muUed  wine/ 
while  he  was  on  the  cold  staircase — " 

"Essper!   do  you  mean  to  enrage  me?" 

"*By  St  Hubert!'  as  that  worthy  genüeman,  the 
Grand  Marshai,  was  in  the  habit  of  swearing,  I  — " 

"This  is  too  much,  —  what  are  the  idle  sayings  of 
these  people  to  me?" 

"Nay,  nay,  kind  sir!  they  do  but  show  that  each 
of  US  has  bis  own  way  of  telling  a  story;  and  that  he 
who  would  bear  a  tale ,  must  let  the  teller's  breath  come 
out  of  bis  own  nostrils." 

"Well,  Essper,  speak  on!  Stranger  things  have 
happened  to  me  than  to  be  reproved  by  my  own  servant" 

"Nay,  kind  master!  say  not  a  bitter  word  to  me, 
because  you  have  slipped  out  of  a  scrape  with  your  head 
on  your  Shoulders.  The  packet  is  from  Mr.  Becken- 
dorff's  daughter." 

"Ah!   why  did  not  you  give  it  to  me  before?" 

"Why  do  I  give  it  you  now?  Because  I  am  a  fool 
—  that  is  why.  What!  you  wanted  it  wben  that  double- 
faced  scoundrel  was  watching  every  eyelasb  of  yours, 
as  it  moved  from  the  breath  of  a  fly?  —  a  fellow  who 
can  see  as  well  at  the  back  of  bis  head,  as  from  bis 
face.  I  should  like  to  poke  out  bis  front  eyes,  to  put 
bim  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  it 
was ,  who  let  the  old  gentleman  know  of  your  visit  this 
moming,  and  I  suspect  that  he  has  been  nearer  your 
limbs  of  late  than  you  have  imagined.  Every  dog  has 
bis  day,   and  the  oldest  pig  must  look  for  the  knife! 
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The  Devil  was  once  cheated  on  Sunday,  and  I  have 
been  too  sharp  for  Puss  in  boots  and  bis  mousetrap! 
Prowling  about  the  Forest  Councillor's  bouse,  I  saw 
your  new  servant,  sir,  gallop  in,  and  bis  old  master 
soon  gallop  out;  I  was  off  as  quick  as  tbey,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  my  borse  witbin  two  miles  of  tbe  bonse, 
and  tben  trust  to  my  legs.  I  crept  tbrougb  tbe  sbrubs 
like  a  land  tortoise;  but,  of  course,  too  late  to  warn 
you.  However,  I  was  in  for  tb6  death,  and  making 
signs  to  tbe  young  .lady,  wbo  directly  saw  tbat  I  was  a 
friend,  —  bloss  berl  sbe  is  as  quick  as  a  partridge,-*- 
I  left  you  to  settle  it  witb  papa,  and,  after  all,  did  tbat 
wbicb  I  suppose  you  intended,  sir,  to  do  yourself  — 
made  my  way  into  tbe  young  lady's  —  bedcbamber.'* 

"Hold  your  tongue,  sir!  and  give  me  tbe  packet" 

"Tbere  it  is,  and  now  we  wiU  go  on;  but  we  must 
stay  an  bour  at  tbe  next  post,  if  your  bonour  pleases 
not  to  sleep  there;  for  botb  Max  and  my  own  back 
bave  bad  a  sbarp  day's  work." 

Yivian  tore  open  tbe  packet.  It  contained  a  long 
letter,  writfen  on  tbe  nigbt  of  ber  retum  to  Becken- 
dorff's;  sbe  bad  stayed  up  tbe  wbole  nigbt  writing.  It 
was  to  bave  been  forwarded  to  Vivian,  in  case  of  tbeir 
not  being  able  to  meet.  In  tbe  enclosure  were  a  few 
burried  lines,  written  since  tbe  catastropbe.  Tbey  were 
tbese:  —  "May  tbis  safely  reacb  you!  Can  you  ever 
forgive  me?  Tbe  enclosed,  you  will  see,  was  intended 
for  you,  in  case  of  our  not  meeting.  It  anticipated 
sorrow;  yet  wbat  were  its  anticipations  to  our  reaUty!" 

Tbe  Arcbducbess'  letter  was  evidently  written  under 
tbe  influence  of  tbe  most  agitated  feelings.  We  omit 
it;  because,  as  tbe  mystery  of  ber  cbaracter  is  now  ei"- 
plained,  a  great  portion  of  ber  communication  woiddV 

Vioian  Grcy,  IL  '  ^V 
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irreleyant  to  our  tale.  She  spoke  of  her  exalted  Station 
as  a  woman  —  that  Station  wbich  so  manj  women  envy 
—  in  a  spirit  of  agonising  bittemess.  A  royal  princess 
is  onlj  the  most  flattered  of  state  victims.  She  is  a  po- 
litical  saerifice,  bj  which  enraged  Govemments  are  ap- 
peased,  wavering  allies  conciliated,  and  ancient  amities 
confirmed.  Debarred  bj  her  rank  and  her  education 
£rom  looking  forward  to  that  exchange  of  equal  affection, 
which  is  the  great  end  and  charm  of  female  existence, 
no  individual  finds  more  fatallj,  and  feels  more  keenly, 
that  pomp  is  not  felicity,  and  splendour  not  content 

Deprived  of  all  those  sources  of  happiness  which 
seem  inherent  in  woman,  the  wife  of  the  Sovereign 
sometimes  seeks  in  politics  and  in  pleasure,  a  means  of 
excitement  which  may  purchase  oblivion.  But  the  po- 
litical  qiieän  is  a  rare  character;  she  must  possess  an 
intellect  of  nnusual  power,  and  her  lot  must  be  con- 
sidered  as  an  exception  in  the  fortunes  of  female  royalty. 
Even  the  political  queen  generally  closes  an  agitated 
career  with  a  broken  heart.  And  for  the  unhappy  vo- 
tary  of  pleasure,  who  owns  her  cold  duty  to  a  royal 
hiisband,  we  must  not  forget,  that  even  in  the  most 
dissipated  courts,  the  conduct  of  the  queen  is  expected 
to  be  decorous;  and  that  the  instances  are  not  rare, 
where  the  wife  of  the  monarch  has  died  on  the  scaffold, 
or  in  a  dungeon,  or  in  exile,  because  she  dared  to  be 
indiscreet,  where  all  were  debauched.  But  for  the  great 
majority  of  royal  wives,  they  exist  without  a  passion; 
they  have  nothing  to  hope  —  nothing  to  fear  —  nothing 
to  envy  —  nothing  to  want  —  nothing  to  confide  — 
nothing  to  hate  —  and  nothing  to  love.  Even  their 
duties,  though  multitudinous,  are  mechanical;  and  while 
they  require  much  attention,  occasion  no  anxiety.  Amuse- 
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ment  is  their  moinent  of  greatest  emotion,  and  for  them 
amusement  is  rare;  for  amusement  is  the  result  of  equal 
companionship.  Thus  situated,  they  are  doomed  to 
become  frivolous  in  their  pnrsuits,  and  formal  in  their 
manners;  and  the  Court  chaplain,  or  the  Court  con- 
fessor,  is  the  only  person  who  can  prove  they  have  a 
soul,  by  convincing  them  that  it  will  be  saved. 

The  young  Archduchess  had  assented  to  the  pro- 
position  of  marriage  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Reisen- 
burg without  Opposition;  as  she  was  convinced  that  re- 
questing  her  assent  was  only  a  courteous  form  of  re- 
quiring  her  compliance.  There  was  nothing  outrageous 
to  her  feelings  in  marrying  a  man  whom  she  had  never 
Seen;  because  her  education,  from  her  tenderest  years, 
had  daily  prepared  her  for  such  an  event  Moreover, 
she  was  aware  that,  if  she  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  offers  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Eeisenburg,  she  would 
soon  be  under  the  necessity  of  assenting  to  those  of 
some  other  suitor;  and  if  proximity  to  her  own  country, 
accordance  with  its  sentiments  and  manners,  and  pre- 
vious  connection  with  her  own  house,  were  taken  into 
consideration,  an  union  with  the  family  of  Eeisenburg 
was  even  desirable.  It  was  to  be  preferred,  at  least,  to 
one  which  brought  with  it  a  foreign  husband,  and  a 
foreign  clime;  a  stränge  language,  and  stränge  customs. 
The  Archduchess  —  a  girl  of  ardent  feelings  and  lively 
mind  —  had  not,  however,  agreed  to  become  that  all- 
commanding  slave  —  a  Queen  —  without  a  stipula- 
tion. She  required  that  she  might  be  allowed,  previous 
to  her  marriage,  to  visit  her  future  Court,  incognita. 
This  Singular  and  unparalleled  proposition  was  not 
easily  acceded  to:  but  the  Opposition  with  which  it  was 
received,    only   tended   to  make   the  young  Princess 
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more  determined  to  be  gratified  in  her  caprice.  Her 
Imperial  Higlmess  did  not  pretend  that  any  end  was  to 
be  obtained  bj  this  unusnal  procednre,  and  indeed  she 
had  no  definite  purpose  in  reqnesting  it  to  be  per- 
mitted.  It  was  origmallj  the  mere  whim  of  tbe  mo- 
ment,  and  bad  it  not  been  stronglj  opposed,  it  wonld 
not  bave  been  strennonsly  insisted  npon.  As  it  was, 
tbe  yonng  Arcb^ncbess  persisted,  threatened,  and  grew 
obstinate;  and  tbe  greybeaded  negotiators  of  the  mar- 
riage,  desirous  of  its  speedy  completion,  and  not  having 
a  more  tractable  tool  ready  to  supply  her  plaiee,  at 
length  yielded  to  her  bold  importunity.  Great  daffi*- 
cnlty,  however,  was  experienced  in  carrying  her  wiehes^ 
into  execntion.  By  what  mecms,  and  in  what  eharacter, 
sbp  was  to  appear  at  Court,  so  as  not  to  exdte  suspicion 
or  occasion  discovery,  were  often  discussed,  without  bemg 
resolved  upon.  At  length  it  became  necessary  to  consnlt 
Mr.  Beckendorff.  The  npper  lip  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Reisenbnrg  curled,  as  the  Imperial  Minister  detaiied 
the  caprice  and  contumacy  of  the  Princess ;  and  treating 
with  the  greatest  contempt  this  girlish  whim,  Mr. 
Beckendorff  ridiculed  those  by  whom  it  had  been 
humonred,  with  no  suppressed  derision.  The  conse- 
quence  of  bis  conduct  was  an  interview  with  the  fatnre 
Grand  Duchess,  and  the  consequence  of  bis  interview, 
an  unexpected  undertaking  on  bis  part  to  arrange  the 
Visit,  according  to  her  Highness'  desires. 

The  Archduchess  had  not  yet  seen  the  Crown 
Prince;  but  six  miniatures,  and  a  whole  length  portrait, 
had  prepared  her  for  not  meeting  an  Adonis,  or  a 
Baron  Trenck;  and  that  was  all  —  for  never  had  the 
Corregio  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth  better  sub- 
stantiated  bis  claims  to  the  office  of  Court  painter,  than 
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by  these  accurate  semblances  of  bis  Boyal  Highness; 
an  which  his  bamp  was  subdued  into  a  Grecian  bend, 
and  bis  lack-lnstre  eyes  seemed  beaming  witb  tender- 
ness  and  admiration.  His  betrotbed  bride  stipulated 
witb  Mr.  BeckendorflP,  that  tbe  fact  of  ber  yisit  sbould 
be  known  "only  to  bimself  and  tbe  Grand-Duke;  and 
before  sbe  appeared  at  Court,  sbe  bad  received  tbe 
personal  pledge,  both  of  bimself  and  bis  Royal  EDgb- 
ness,  tbat  tbe  affair  sbould  be  kept  a  complete  secret 
from  tbe  Crown  Prince. 

Most  probably,  on  ber  first  introduction  to  ber 
future  husband,  all  tbe  romantic  plans  of  tbe  young 
Arcbducbess,  to  excite  an  involuntary  interest  in  bis 
beart,  vanisbed  —  but  bow  this  may  be,  it  is  needless 
for  US  to  inquire:  for  tbat  same  nigbt  introduced  an- 
otber  cbaracter  into  ber  romance,  for  wbom  sbe  was 
perfectly  unprepared,  and  wbose  appearance  totally. 
disorganised  its  plot. 

Her  inconsideraie,  ber  unjustifiable  conduct,  in  tam- 
periug  witb  tbat  individnaVs  bappiness  and  affection, 
was  wbat  tbe  young  and  baugbty  Arcbducbess  deplored 
in  tbe  most  energetic,  tbe  most  feeling,  and  tbe  most 
humble  spirit;  and  anticipating,  tbat  after  tbis  painM 
disclosure,  tbey  would  never  meet  again,  sbe  declared, 
tbat  for  bis  sake  alone  sbe  regretted  wbat  bad  passed 
—  and  praying  tbat  be  migbt  be  bappier  tban  berself, 
sbe  supplicated  to  be  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

Vivian  read  tbe  Arcbducbess'  letter  over  and  over 
again;  and  tben  put  it  in  bis  breast  At  first  he 
thougbt  tbat  be  bad  lived  to  sbed  another  tear;  but  he 
was  mistaken.  In  a  few  minutes  be  found  bimself 
quite  roused  from  bis  late  overwbelming  Btapor.     Be- 
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morse,  or  regret  for  the  past  —  care,  or  caution  for  the 
Ifuture,  seemed  at  the  same  moment  to  haye  fled  fi:om 
bis  mind.  He  looked  up  to  Heaven,  with  a  wild  smile 
—  half  of  despair,  and  half  of  defiance.  It  seemed  to 
implj,  that  Fate  had  now  done  her  worst;  and  that  he 
had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  himself  to  be 
the  most  unfortonate  and  unhappj  being  that  ever 
existed.  When  a  man,  at  the  same  time,  believes  in, 
and  sneers  at,  bis  Destinj,  we  maj  be  sure  that  he 
considers  bis  condition  past  redemption. 

CHAPTER  n. 

They  stopped  for  an  honr  at  the  next  post,  ac- 
cording  to  Essper's  Suggestion.  Indeed,  be  proposed 
resting  there  for  the  night,  for  both  men  and  beasts 
much  required  repose;  but  Vivian  panted  to  reach 
Vienna,  to  which  city  two  ^sjb*  travelling  would  now 
carry  bim.  His  passions  were  so  roused,  and  bis 
powers  ofreflection  so  annihilated,  that  while  he  had 
determined  to  act  desperately,  he  was  unable  to  re- 
solve  upon  anything  desperate.  Whether,  on  bis  arrival 
at  the  Austrian  capital,  be  should  plunge  into  dissipa- 
tion,  or  into  the  Danube,  was  equally  uncertain.  He 
had  some  thought  of  joining  the  Greeks  or  Turks  — - 
no  matter  which  —  probably  the  latter  —  or  perhaps 
of  serving  in  the  Americas.  The  idea  of  retuming  to 
England  never  once  entered  bis  mind:  he  expected  to 
find  letters  from  his  father  at  Vienna,  and  be  almoist 
regretted  it;  for,  in  his  excessive  misery,  it  was  painfolto 
be  conscious  that  a  being  still  breathed,  wbo  was  bis  friend. 

It  was  a  fine  moonligbt  night,  but  the  road  was 
very  mountainous;    and  in  spite  b£  all  the  encourage- 
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ment  of'Viviaü,  and  all  the  consequent  exertions  of 
the  postilion,  they  were  upwards  of  two  liours  and  a 
half  going  these  eight  miles.  To  get  on  any  farther 
to-night  was  quite  impossible.  Essper's  horse  was 
fairly  knocked  up,  and  even  Max  visibly  distressed. . 
The  post-house  was  fortunately  an  Inn.  It  was  not  at 
a  yillage;  and,  as  far  as  the  travellers  could  leam,  not 
near  one;  and  its  appearance  did  not  promise  very 
pleasing  accommodation.  Essper,  who  had  scarcely 
tasted  food  for  nearly  eighteen  hours,  was  not  highly 
delighted  with  the  prospect  before  them.  His  anxiety, 
however,  was  not  merely  selfish:  he  was  as  desirous 
that  his  young  master  should  be  refreshed  by  a  good 
nighf  s  rest,  as  himself ;  and  anticipating  that  he  should 
have  to  exercise  his  skill  in  making  a  conch  forVivian 
in  the  carriage,  he  proceeded  to  cross-examine  the 
post-master  on  the  possibility  of  his  accommodating 
them.  The  host  was  a  pious-looking  personage,  in  a 
black  velvet  cap,  with  a  singularly  meek  and  charitable 
expression  of  countenance.  His  long  black  hair  was 
exquisitely  braided;  and  he  wore  round  his  neck  a 
coUar  of  pewter  medals,  all  which  had  been  recently 
sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  blessed  under  the  petti- 
coat  of  the  saintly  Virgin;  for  the  post-master  had  only 
just  retumed  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  celebrated  shrine 
of  the  Black  Lady  of  Altoting.  •  * 

"Good  friend!"  said  Essper,  looking  him  cunningly 
in  the  face,  "I  fear  that  we  must  order  horses  on:  you 
can  hardly  accommodate  two?" 

"Grood  friend!"  answered  the  innkeeper,  and  he 
crossed  himself  very  reverently  at  the  same  time,  "it 
is  not  for  man  to  fear,  but  to  hope." 

"If  your  beds  were  as  good  as  yoijr  adages,"  said 
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Essper  George.,  laugbing,  "in  good  truth,  as  a  firiend 
of  mine  would  saj,  I  would  sleep  here  to-night'^ 

"Prithee,  friend,"  continued  the  innkeeper,  kissing 
a  medal  of  bis  collar  very  devoutly,  "what  accommo- 
dation  dost  ihou  lack?'' 

"Why,"  Said  Essper,  "in  the  way  of  accommodo- 
tion,  liide  —  for  two  excellent  beds  will  content  os; 
but  in  the  way  of  refreshment  —  by  St.  Hubert!  an 
anotber  Mend  of  mine  would  swear  —  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  wbo  would  engage  to  be  as  bungry  before 
bis  dinner,  as  I  shall  be  after  my  supper." 

"Friend!"  said  the  innkeeper,  "Our  Lady  forbld 
tbat  thou  shouldst  leave  our  walls  to-night:  for  the  ac- 
commodation,  we  have  more  than  suffident;  and  as  for 
the  refreplunent  —  by  Holy  Mass!  we  had  a  priest 
tarry  here  last  night,  and  he  left  bis  rosary  behind: 
I  will  comfort  my  soul,  by  telling  my  beads  over  the 
Jkitchen-fire;  and  for  eveiy  Paternoster,  my  wife  sball 
give  thee  a  rasher  of  kid,  and  for  eveiy  Ave,  a  tumbler 
of  Augsburg;  which,  Our  Lady  forget  me!  if  I  did  not 
myself  purchase,  but  yesterday  se'nnight,  from  the 
pious  faäiers  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Florian!" 

"I  take  thee  at  thy  word,  honest  sir,"  said  Essper. 
"By  the  Creed!  I  liked  thy  appearance  from  the  first: 
nor  ,wilt  thou  find  me  unwilling,  when  my  voice  has 
taken  it^  supper,  to  join  thee  in  some  pious  hymn  or 
holy  canticle.     And  now  for  the  beds!" 

"There  is  the  green  room  —  the  best  bedroom  in 
my  house,"  said  the  innkeeper.  *"Holy  Mary  forget 
me!  if  in  that  same  bed  have  not  stretched  their  legs, 
more  valorous  generals,  more  holy  prelates,  and  more 
distinguished  councillors  of  our  Lord  the  Emperor,  than 
in  any  bed  in  all  Austria." 
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"That  then,  for  my  master  —  and  for  myself!  — " 

"H — u — m!"  Said  the  host,  looking  very  eamestly 
in  Essper's  face;  ^'I  should  haye  thought  that  thou 
wert  one  more  anxious  after  dish  and  flagon,  than  cur- 
tain  and  eiderdown!" 

"By  my  Mother!  I  love  good  cheer,"  said  Essper 
eamestly;  ^^and  want  it  more  at  this  moment  than  any 
knave  Ihat  ever  yet  starved:  but  if  thou  hast  not  a  bed 
to  let  me  Stretch  my  legs  on,  after  four-and-twenty 
houts'  hard  riding,  by  holy  Virgin!  I  will  have  horses 
on  to  Vienna." 

**Our  Black  Lady  forbid!"  said  the  innkeeper,  with 
a  quick  voice,  and  with  rather  a  dismayed  look  — 
"said  I  that  thou  shoul^st  not  have  a  bed?  St  Florian 
desert  me!  if  I  and  my  wife  would  not  sooner  sleep  in 
the  chimney-comer,  than  thou  diouldst  miss  one  wink 
of  thy  slumbers!" 

"In  one  word,  have  you  a  bed?" 

"Have  I  a  bed?  Where  slept,  I  should  like  to 
know,  the  Vice-Principal  of  the  Convent  of  Molk,  on 
the  day  before  the  last  holy  Ascension?  The  waters 
were  out  in  the  moming;  and  when  will  my  wife  forget 
what  his  reverence  was  pleased  to  say  when  he  took 
his  leave!  —  *Good  womani'  said  he,  *my  duty  calls 
me;  but  the  weather  is  cold;  and  between  ourselves,  I 
am  used  to  great  feasts;  and  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion,  if  I  were  privileged,  to  stay  and  to  eat  again  of 
thy  red  cabbage  and  cream!'  —  what  say  you  to  that? 
Do  you  think  we  have  got  beds  now?  You  shall 
sleep  to -night,  sir,  like  an  Aulic  CoundUor!" 

This  adroit  introduction  of  the  red  cabbage  and 
Cream  settled  everything  —  when  men  are  wearied  and 
famished,  they  have  no  inclination  to  be  incredulous  — 
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and  in  a  few  moments  Vivian  was  infonned  by  bis  ser- 
vant  that  the  promised  accommodation  was  satisfactoiy; 
and  having  locked  up  the  caniage,  and  wheeled  it  into 
a  small  outhonse,  he  and  Essper  were  ushered  by  their 
host  into  a  room,  which,  as  is  usual  in  small  Gennan 
inns  in  the  South,  served  at  the  same  time  both  for 
kitchen  and  saloon.  The  fire  was  lit  in  a  platfonn  of 
blick,  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  floor:  —  the  sky  was 
visible  through  the  chimney,  which  although  of  a  great 
breadth  below,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  top.  A  family 
of  Wandering  Bohemians,  consisting  of  the  father  and 
mother,  and  three  children,  were  seated  on  the  platfonn 
when  Vivian  entered:  the  man  was  playing  on  a  coarse  . 
wooden  harp,  without  which  the  Bohemians  seldom 
travel.  The  music  ceased,  as  the  new  guests  came  into 
the  room,  and  the  Bohemian  coorteously  offered  bis 
place  at  the  fire  to  our  hero;  who,  however,  declined 
disturbing  the  family  group.  A  small  table  and  a  couple 
of  chairs  were  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  room  by  the 
innkeeper's  wife  —  a  bustling  active  dame  —  who  ap- 
parently  found  no  difficulty  in  laying  the  cloth,  dusting 
the  ftirniture,  and  cooking  the  supper,  at  the  same  time. 
At  this  table  Vivian  and  bis  servant  seated  themselves; 
nor,  indeed,  did  the  cookery  discredit  to  the  panegyric 
of  the  Reverend  Vice-Principal  of  the  Cohvent  of  Molk. 

Alike  "wearied  in  mind  and  body,  Vivian  soon  asked 
for  bis  bed;  which,  though  not  exactly  fitted  for  an 
Aulic  Councillor,  as  the  good  host  perpetually  avowed 
it  to  be,  nevertheless  afforded  decent  accommodation. 

The  Bohemian  family  retired  to  the  hay-loft;  and 
Essper  George  would  have  followed  bis  master's  example, 
had  tiot  the  kind  mistress  of  the  house  tempted  bim  to 
8täy  behind,    by  the  production  of  a  new  platter  of 
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rashers:  indeed,  he  never  remembered  meeting  with 
sucli  hospitable  people  as  the  post-master  and  bis  wife. 
Thej  had  evidently  taken  a  fancy  to  bim;  and,  tbougb 
extremely  wearied,  the  lively  little  Essper  endeavoured, 
between  bis  quick  moutbfiils  and  long  draugbts,  to 
reward  and  encourage  tbeir  kindness  by  many  a  good 
story  and  .sbarp  joke.  Witb  all  tbese,  botb  mine  bost 
and  bis  wife  were  exceedingly  amused;  seldom  contain- 
ing  tbeir  laugbter,  and  frequently  protesting,  by  tbe 
sanctity  of  various  saints,  tbat  tbis  was  tbe  pleasantest 
nigbt,  and  Essper  tbe  pleasantest  feUow,  tbat  tbey  bad 
ever  met  witb. 

^'Eat,  eat,  my  friend!"  said  bis  bost;  "by  tbe  Mass! 
tbou  bast  travelled  far;  and  fiU  tby  glass,  and  pledge 
witb  me  Onr  Black  Lady  of  Altoting.  By  Holy  Gross! 
I  bave  bung  np  tbis  week  in  ber  cbapel  a  garland  of 
silk  roses;  and  bave  ordered  to  be  bumt  before  ber 
sbrine  tbree  pounds  of  perfumed  wax  tapers!  FiU  again, 
fill  again!  and  tbou  too,  good  mistress;  a  bard  day's 
work  bast  tbou  bad  —  a  glass  of  wine  will  do  tbee  no 
barm;  join  me  witb  our  new  friend!  Pledge  we  togetber 
tbe  Holy  Fatbers  of  St.  Florian,  my  worldly  patrons, 
and  my  spiritual  pastors :  let  us  pray  tbat  bis  reverence 
tbe  Sub-Prior  may  not  bave  bis  Cbristmas  attack  of 
gout  in  tbe  stomaeb;  and  a  better  bealtb  to  poor  Fatber 
Felix!  Fill  again,  tili  again!  tbis  Augsburg  is  somewbat 
acid;  we  will  bave  a  bottle  of  Hungary.  Mistress,  fetcb 
US  tbe  bell-glasses,  and  bere  to  tbe  Reverend  Vice-Prin- 
cipal  of  Molk!  our  good  friend:  wben  will  my  wife 
forget  wbat  be  said  to  ber  on  tbe  momin'g  of  last  boly 
Aseension!     Fill  again,  tili  again !^* 

Inspired  by  tbe  convivial  spirit  of  tbe  pious  and 
jelly  post-master,  Essper  George  soon  forgot  bis  t]xsfiA^ 
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ened  visit  to  bis  bed^reom,  and  ate  and  draxik,  lauglied 
aod  joked,  as  if  he  wesce  again  with  bis  Mend,  Maater 
Bodolph:  bat  wearied  Natore  at  lengtb  avenged  beraelf 
for  tbis  unnatural  exertion;  and  leaning  back  in  bis 
cbair,  be  was ,  in  tbe  coorse  of  an  bonr,  orereome  l^ 
one  of  tbose  dead  and  beavy  slnmbers ,  tbe  effect  of  tiie 
united  influence  of  fatigue  and  int«:aperance  —  in  sbc»rt, 
it  was  like  tbe  midnigbt  sleep  of  a  fox-bnnter. 

No  *sooner  bad  'our  pious  votary  of  tbe  Black  Lady 
of  Altoting  observed  tbe  efPect  of  bis  Hangary  wine, 
tban  making  a  weU-nnderstood  sign  to  bis  wife,  ^he 
took  up  tbe  cbair  of  Essper  in  bis  brawny  artns;  «nd, 
preceded  by  Mrs.  Post-mistress  witb  a  lantem,  vbe  lefi; 
tbe  room  witb  bis  guest  Essper^s  bostess  led  and 
ligbted  tbe  way  to  an  outbonse,  wbidi  occasionally 
served  as  a  coacb-bouse,  a  stable,  and  a  lomber-room. 
It  bad  no  window,  and  tbe  lantem  afforded  tbe  only 
ligbt  wbicb  exbibited  its  present  contents.  In  one  oomer 
was  a  donkey  tied  up,  belonging  to  tbe  Bobemian. 
Under  a  bay-rack  was  a  large  child's  cradle:  it  was  of 
a  remarkable  size,  baving  been  made  for  twins.  Near 
it  was  a  low  wooden  sbeep-tank,  balf  fiUed  witb  water, 
and  wbicb  bad  been  placed  tbere  for  tbe  r^esbment 
of  tbe  dog  and  bis  featbered  friends,  wbo  were  roesting 
in  tbe  rack. 

Tbe  pious  innkeeper  very  gently  lowered  to  tbe 
ground  tbe  cbair  on  wbicb  Essper  was  soundly  sleeping; 
and  tben,  baving  crossed  bimself,  be  took  up  our  ftiend 
with  great  tendemess  and  soUeitude,  and  dexterously 
fitted  bim  in  tbe  huge  cradle. 

About  an  hour  past  midnigbt,  Essper  George  awoke. 
He  was  lying  on  bis  back,  and  very  unwell;  and  on 
tryi;ig  to  move,  found  tbat  he  was  rocking.     His  late 
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adventure  was  obliterated  firom  Ms  memory:  and  the 
Strange  movement,  ünited  with  bis  peculiar  Indisposi- 
tion, left  Mm  no  donbt  that  he  was  on  board  sbip!  As 
ia  often  the'case  when  we  are  tipsy  or  nervous,  Essper 
bad  been  woke  by  tbe  fright  of  falling  from  some  im- 
mense beigbt;  and  finding  that  Ms  legs  had  no  Sensa- 
tion, for  they  were  quite  benumbed,  he  concluded  that 
he  had  fallen  down  the  hatchway,  that  Ms  legs  were 
broken,  and  Mmself  jammed  in  between  some  legs  of 
wood  in  the  hold:  and  so  he  began  to  cry  lustily  to 
those  above,  to  come  down  to  bis  rescue. 

"O,  ]Essper  George!"  thought  he,  "how  came  you 
to  set  foot  on  salt  timber  again!  Had  not  you  had 
enongh  of  it  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Turkish 
seas,  that  you  must  be  getting  aboard  tMs  lubberly 
Datch  galliot!  for  I  am  sure  she's  Dutch,  by  being  so 
low  in  the  water.  Well,  they  may  talk  of  a  sea-life, 
but  for  my  part,  I  never  even  saw  the  use  of  the  Sea. 

—  Many  a  sad  heart  has  it  caused,  and  many  a  sick 
stomach  has  it  oceasioned!  The  boldest  sailor  climbs 
on  board  with  a  heavy  soul,  and  leaps  on  land  with  a 
light  spirit.  —  0!  thou  indifferent  ape  of  Earth!  thy 
houses  are  of  wood,  and  thy  horses  of  canvas;  thy  roads 
have  no  landmarks,  and  thy  highways  no  inns;  thy 
MUs  are  green  without  grass,  and  wet  without  showers! 

—  and  as  for  food,  what  art  thou,  O  bully  Ocean!  but 
the  Stahle  of  horse-fishes,  the  stall  of  cow-fishes,  the 
sty  of  hog-fishes,  and  the  kennel  of  dog-fishes!  —  Com- 
mend  me  to  a  fresh-water  dish  for  meagre  days!  — 
Sea-weeds  stewed  with  chalk  may  be  savoury  stuff  for 
a  merman;  but,  for  my  part,  give  me  red  cabbage  and 
a*eam:  and  as  for  drink,  a  man  may  live  in  the  midst* 
of  theo  bis  whole  life,    and  die  for  thirst  at  the  end  o€ 
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it!  Besides,  thou  blasphemouB  sali  lake,  where  is  thy 
religion?  Where  are  tibj  churches,  thou  heretic?"  So 
saying,  Essper  made  a  desperate  effort  to  crawl  up  the 
hold.  His  exertion  set  the  cradle  rocking  with  renewed 
violence;  and  at  last  dashing  against  the  sheep-tank, 
that  pastoral  piece  of  hiniiture  was  overset,  and  part 
of  its  Contents  ponred  upon  the  inmate  of  the  cradle. 

"Sprung  a  leak  in  the  hold,    by  St  Nicholas!"  . 
bawled  out  Essper  Greorge.     "Caulkers,  a-hoy!" 

At  this  moment  three  or  four  fowls,  roused  by  the 
fall  of  the  tank,  and  the  consequent  shouts  of  Essper, 
began  fluttering  about  the  rack,  and  at  last  perched 
upon  the  cradle.  "The  live-stock  got  loose!"  shouted 
Essper,  "and  the  breeze  getting  stiffer  every  instant! 
Where  is  the  captain?  I  will  see  him;  I  am  not  one 
of  the  crew:  I  belong  to  the  Court!  I  must  have 
cracked  my  skull  when  I  feil  like  a  lubber  down  that 
confounded  hatchway!  Egad!  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
asleep,  and  been  dreaming  I  was  at  Court." 

The  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  was  now  over  his 
head.  These  noises  were  at  once  an  additional  proof 
that  he  was  in  the  hold,  and  an  additional  Stimulus  to 
his  calls  to  those  on  deck.  In  fact,  these  sounds  were 
occasioned  by  the  Bohemians,  who  always  rose  before 
break  of  day;  and  consequently,  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
door  of  the  stable  opened,  and  the  Bohemian,  with  a 
lautem  in  his  band,  entered. 

"What  do  you  want?"  cried  Essper. 

"I  want  my  donkey." 

"You  do?"  Said  Essper.  "You're  the  Purser,  I 
suppose,  detected  keeping  a  jackass  among  the  poultry! 
^ating  all  the  food  of  our  live-stock,  and  we  having 
kid  every  day.  Though  bt)th  my  legs  are  off,  I'U  have 
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a  fling  at  yonl"  —  and  so  saying,  Essper,  aided  by 
the  light  of  the  lantem,  .scrambled  out  of  the  cradle,  and 
taking  up  Ae  sheep-tank,  sent  it  straight  at  the  asto- 
nished  Bohemian^s  head.  The  ahn  was  good,  and  the 
man  feil;  more,  however,  from  firight  than  injury. 
Seizing  his  lantem,  which  had  fallen  out  of  his  hand,  . 
Essper  escaped  through  the  stable-door,  and  rushed  mto 
the  house.  He  found  himself  in  the  kitchen.  The  noise 
of  his  entrance  roused  the  landlord  and  his  wife,  who 
had  been  sleeping  by  the  fire;  since,  not  having  a  single 
bed  besides  their  own,  they  had  given  that  up  to  Vi- 
vian.  The  countenance  of  the  innkeeper  effectually 
dispelled  the  clouds  which  had  been  fast  Clearing  off 
from  Essper's  ^intellect.  Giving  one  wide  stare,  and 
then  rubbing  his  eyes,  the  truth  lighted  upon  him;  and 
so  he  sent  the  Bohemian's  lantem  at  his  landlord's 
head.  The  post-master  seized  the  poker,  and  the  post- 
mistress  a  faggot;  and  as  the  Bohemian,  who  had  now 
recovered  himself,  had  entered  in  the  rear,  Essper 
Greorge  stood  a  fair  chance  of  receiving  a  thorough 
dmbbing,  had  not  his  master,  roused  by  the  suspicious 
noises  and  angry  sounds  which  had  reached  his  room, 
entered  the  kitchen  with  his  pistols. 

CHAPTEB  m. 

As  it  was  now  moming,  Vivian  did  not  again  re- 
tire  to  rest,  but  took  advantage  of  the  disturbance  in 
the  Inn,  to  continue  his  route  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
he  had  previously  intended. 

Essper,  when  he  found  himself  safely  mounted, 
lagged  behind  a  few  minutes  to  vent  his  spieen  against 
the  innkeeper's  wife. 
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^May  St.  Florian  confound  me,  madam!^^  saiä 
Essper,  addressing  himself  to  tibe  lady  in  the  window, 
^*if  ever  I  behdd  so  uglj  a  witch  as  yourself!  Pious 
fiiendl  Üij  chaplet  of  roses  was  ill  bestowed,  and  äiou 
needest  not  have  travelled  so  far  to  light  thj  wax 
tapers  at  the  shrine  of  the  Black  Lady  at  Altoting;  for, 
by  the  beauty  of  holiness!  an  Image  of  ebony  is  mother 
of  pearl,  to  that  Soot-face  whom  thou  callest  thy  wife. 
Fare  theo  well!  thou  couple  of  sainüy  sinners!  and 
may  the  next  traveller  who  tarries  in  the  den  of  thieves, 
qoalify  thee  for  canonization,  by  thy  wife^s  admiring 
pastor,  the  cabbage-eating  Vice  Principal  of  Molk." 

B^ore  the  end  of  an  honr,  they  häd  to  ford  a  rivu- 
let,  nmning  between  two  high  banks.  The  sceneiy  just 
Jiere  was  particolarly  lovely,  and  Vivian's  attention  was 
so  engrossed  by  it,  that  he  did  not  obserre  the  dang^ 
which  he  was  about  to  incur. 

On  the  left  of  the  road,  a  high  ränge  of  rocky 
monntains  abruptly  descended  into  an  open  bat  broken 
conntry;  and  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  occasionally* 
bonnded  by  low  undnlating  hills,  partially  covered  with 
dwarf  woods,  not  high  euough  to  obstruct  the  view  of 
the  distant  horizon.  Rocky  knoUs  jutted  out  near  the 
base  of  the  mountains;  and  on  the  top  of  one  of  them, 
overlooked  by  a  gigantic  grey  peak,  stood  an  ancient 
and  still  inhabited  feudal  castle.  Eound  the  base  of 
this  insulated  rock,  a  rustic  village  peeped  above  the 
encircling  nut-woods  —  its  rising  smoke  softening  the 
hard  featores  of  the  naked  crag.  On  the  side  of  the 
village  nearest  to  Vivian,  a  bold  sheet  of  water  dis- 
eha];ged  itself  in  thre^  separate  falls,  between  the  ravine 
of  a  wooded  mountain;  and  flowing  round  the  village 
as  a  fine  broad  river,  expanded,  before  it  reached  the 
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foundation  of  the  castled  rock,  into  a  long  and  deep 
lake,  which  was  also  fed  hj  nnmerous  streams,  the 
gulleys  only  of  which  were  now  visible  down  the  steep 
sides  of  the  mountfdns  —  their  Springs  having  been 
long  dried  np. 

Vivian's  view  was  interrupted  hj  his  sndden  descent 
into  the  bed  of  the  rivulet,  one  of  the  nnmerous  branches 
of  the  monntain  torrent,  and  by  a  crash  which  as  imme- 
diately  ensued.  The  spring  of  his  carriage  was  broken. 
The  carriage  feil  over,  but  Vivian  sustained  no  injury; 
and  while  Essper  Greorge  rode  forward  to  the  village 
for  assistance,  his  master  helped  the  postilion  to  extri- 
cate  the  horses  and  secnre  them  on  the  opposite  bank, 
They  had  done  all  that  was  in  their  power  some  time 
before  Essper  retumed;  and  Vivian,  who  had  seated 
himself  on  some  tangled  beech-roots,  was  prevented 
growing  impatient  by  contemplating  tbe  enchanting 
scenery.  The  postilion,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  tra- 
velled  this  road  every  day  of  his  life,  and  who  found 
no  gratification  in  gazing  upon  rocks,  woods,  and  water- 
falls,  lit  his  pipe,  and  occasionally  talked  to  his  horses. 
So  essential  an  attribute  of  the  beautiftd,  is  novelty! 
Essper  at  length  made  his  appearance ,  attended  by  five 
er  six  peasants,  dressed  in  holiday  costume,  with  some 
fanciM  decorations;  their  broad  hats  wreathed^ith  wild 
jflowers,  their  short  brown  jackets  covered  with  bnttons 
and  bringe,  and  various-coloured  ribbons  Streaming  from 
their  knees. 

"Well,  sir!  the  grandson  is  bom  the  day  the  grand- 
father  dies!  a  cloudy  moming  has  often  a  bright  sunset! 
and  thongh  we  are  now  sticking  in  a  ditch,  by  the  aid 
of  St.  Florian,  we  may  be  soon  feasting  in  a  casüel 
Come,  my  merry  men,  I  did  not  bring  yon  bere  t<i 

Vivian  Grpij,  IL  ^^ 
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sliow  your  ribbons  —  the  sooner  you  help  us  out  of 
this  scrape,  the  sooner  you  will  be  again  dancing  with 
the  pret^  maidens  on  the  green!     Lend  a  hand!^' 

The  cal^che  appeared  to  be  so  much  shattered,  that 
they  only  ventured  to  put  in  one  horse;  and  Vivian, 
leaving  his  carriage  in  Charge  of  Essper  and  the  pos- 
tilion,  mounted  Max,  and  rode  to  the  village,  attended 
by  the  peasants.  He  leamt  from  them,  on  the  way, 
that  they  were  celebrating  the  marriage  of  the  daughter 
of  their  Lord,  who,  having  been  informed  of  the  acci- 
dent,  had  commanded  them  to  go  immediately  to  the 
gentleman's  assistance,  and  then  conduct  him  to  the 
castl^ 

Tney  crossed  the  river  over  a  light  stone  bridge  of 
three  arches,  the  key-stone  of  the  centre  one  being  de- 
corated  with  a  splendidly-sculptured  shield. 

"This  bridge  appears  to  be  very  recently  built?" 
Said  Vivian  to  one  of  his  conductors. 

"It  was  opened,  >sir,  for  the  first  time,  yesterday,  to 
admit  the  bridegroom  of  my  young  lady,  and  the  foun- 
dation-stone  was  laid  on  the  day  she  was  bom." 

"I  see  that  your  good  Lord  was  determined  that  it 
should  be  a  solid  structure." 

"Why,  sir,  it  was  necessary  that  the  foundation 
should  be  streng,  because  three  succeeding  winters  it 
was  washed  away  by  the  rush  of  that  mountain-tor- 
rent.  —  Tum  this  way,  if  you  please,  sir,  through  the 
village." 

Vivian  was  much  strack  by  the  appearance  of  the 
little  settlement,  as  he  rode  through  it  It  did  not  con- 
sist  of  more  than  fifty  houses,  but  they  were  all  de- 
tached,  and  each  beautiftiUy-embowered  in  trees.  The 
end  of  the  village  came  upon  a  large  rising  green,  lead- 
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ing  up  to  the  only  accessible  side  of  the  Castle»  It  pre- 
sented  a  most  animated  scene,  being  covered  with  various 
groups,  all  intent  upon  di£fereiit  mstic  amusements.  An 
immense  pole,  the  stem  of  a  gigantic  A:-tree,  was  fixed 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  green,  and  crowned  with  a 
chaplet  —  the  reward  of  the  most  active  young  man  of 
the  village,  whosö  agility  might  enable  him  to  display 
his  gallantry,  by  presenting  it  to  his  mistress;  she  being 
allowed  to  wear  it  during  the  remaiuder  of  the  sports. 
The  middle-aged  men  were  proving  their  strengöi  by 
raising  weights;  while  the  eiders  of  the  village  joined 
in  the  calmer  and  more  scientific  diversion  of  skittles, 
which,  in  Austria,  are  played  with  bowls  and  pjns  of 
very  great  size.  Others  were  dancing;  others  sitting 
imder  tents,  chattering  or  taking  refreshments.  Some 
were  Walking  in  pairs,  anticipating  the  speedy  celebra- 
tion  of  a  wedding-day  —  happier  to  them,  if  less  gay 
to  others.  Even  the  tenderest  infants,  on  this  festive 
day,  seemed  conscious  of  some  unusual  canse  of  excite- 
ment;  and  many  an  urchin,  throwing  himself  forward 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  catch  an  eider  brother  or  a  laugh- 
ing sister,  tried  the  strength  of  his  leading-strings,  and 
roUed  over,  crowing  in  the  soft  grass. 

At  the  end  of  the  green  a  splendid  tent  was  erected, 
with  a  large  white  bridal  flag  waving  from  its  top, 
embroidered  in  gold,  with  a  true-lover's  knot  From 
this  pavilion  came  forth,.  to  welcome  the  strangers,  the 
Lord  of  the  village.  He  was  a  tall  but  thin  bending 
figure,  with  a  florid  benevolent  countenance,  and  a  - 
quantity  of  long  white  hair.  This  venerable  person 
cordially  ofltered  his  hand  to  Vivian,  regretted  his  ac-' 
cident,  bat  expressed  mach  pleasure 'that  he  had  come 
to  partake  of  their  happiness.     "Yesterday,"  contin3ii.«/cL 
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he,  "was  mj  daugbter's  wedding-day  and  both  myself 
and  our  humble  ftiends  are  endeavouring  to  forget,  in 
this  festive  scene,  our  approaching  loss  and  Separation. 
If  you  bad  come  yesterday,  yon  wonld  bave  assisted  at 
tbe  opening  of  my  new  bridge.  Pray,  what  do  you 
tbink  of  it?  But  I  will  sbo^  it  to  you  myself,  whicb 
I  assure  you  will  give  me  great  pleasure:  at  present, 
let  me  introduce  you  to  my  family,  wbo  will  be  quite 
bappy  to  see  you.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  bave  missed 
tbe  Regatta;  my  daugbter  is  just  going  to- reward  tbe 
i^ccessful  candidate:  you  see  tbe  boats  upon  tbe  lake; 
tbe  one  witb  tbe  wbite  and  purple  streamer  was  tbe 
conqueror.  You  will  bave  tbe  pleasure,  too,  of  seeing 
my  son-in-law:  I  am  sure  you  will  like  bim  —  be  quite 
enjoys  our  sports.  We  sball  bave  a  f^te  cbamp^tre 
to-morrow,  and  a  dance  on  tbe  green  to-nigbt" 

The  old  gentleman  paused  for  want  of  breath,  and 
having  stood  a  moment  to  recover  bimself,  he  introduced 
bis  new  guests  to  tbe  inmates  of  tbe  tent;  first,  bis 
maiden  sister,  a  softened  fac-simile  of  bimself;  bebind 
her  stood  bis  beautiful  and  blushing  daugbter,  tbe 
youtbfiil  bride,  wearing  ön  her  bead  a  coronal  of  wbite 
roses,  and  supported  by  tbree  bride's-maids,  tbe  only 
relief  to  wbose  snowy  dresses  were  large  bouquets  on 
their  left  side.  Tbe  bride-groom  was  at  first  shaded 
by  tbe  curtain ;  but,  as  be  came  forward,  Vivian  started 
when  be  recognised  bis  Heidelberg  friend,  Eugene  von 
Konigstein! 

Their  mutual  delight  and  astonishment  were  so 
great,  that  for  an  instant  neither  of  them  could  speak; 
but  when  tbe  old  man  leamt  from  bis  son-in-law,  that 
tbe  stranger  was  bis  most  valued  and  intim ate  friend, 
and  one  to  wbom  be  was  under  great  personal  obliga- 
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tions,  he  absolutely  declared  that  he  would  have  the 
wedding  —  to  witness  which,  appeared  to  him  the 
height  of  human  felicity  —  solemnised  over  again.  The 
bride  blushed,  the  bride's-maids  tittered;  the  joy  was 
universal. 

Yivian  inquired  after  the  Baron.  He  leamt  irom 
Eugene  that  he  had  quitted  Europe  about  a  month, 
häving  sailed  as  Minister  to  one  of  the  New  American 
States.  "My  uncle,"  continued  the  young  man,  "was 
neither  well  nor  in  spirits  before  his  departure:  I  cannot 
understand  why  he  plagues  himself  so  about  politics; 
however,  I  trust  he  will  like  his  new  appointment:  you 
found  him,  I  am  sure,  a  delightful  companion?" 

"Come!  you  two  young  gentlemen,"  said  the  father- 
in-law,  "put  off  your  chat  tili  the  evening.  The  business 
of  the  day  stops;  for  I  see  the  procession  Coming  for- 
ward  to  receive  the  Eegatta  prize.  Now,  my  dear! 
where  is  the  scarf?  You  know  what  to  say?  Eemember, 
I  particularly  wish  to  do  honour  to  the  victor!  The 
sight  of  all  these  happy  faces  makes  me  feel  quite 
young  again.  I  declare  I  think  I  shall  live  a  hundred 
years!'* 

The  procession  advanced.  First  came  a  band  of 
young  children  strewing  flowers;  then  foUowed  four 
stout  boys  carrying  a  large  purple  and  white  banner. 
The  victor,  proudly  preceding  the  other  candidates, 
strutted  forward,  wiüi  his  hat  on  one  side,  a  light  scuÜ 
decorated  with  purple  and  white  ribbons  in  his  right 
hand,  and  his  left  arm  round  his  wife's  waist.  The 
wife,  a  beautiful  young  woman,  to  whom  were  clinging 
two  fat  flaxen-headed  children,  was  the  most  interesting 
figure  in  the  procession.  Her  tight  dark  boddice  sat 
off  her  round  fall  figure,   and  her  short  red  pettiociait 
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displajed  her  springy  foot  and  ancle.  Her  neatly 
braided  and  plaited  hair  was  partly  concealed  by  a 
gilk  cap,  covered  with  gold  spangled  ganze,  flattened 
rather  at  the  top,  and  finisbed  at  the  back  of  the  bead 
with  a  large  bow.  This  cosüy  head-gear,  the  highest 
fashion  of  her  class,  was  presented  to  the  wearer  by 
the  bride,  and  was  destined  to  be  kept  for  festivals. 
After  the  victor  and  bis  wife,  came  six  girls  and  six 
boys,  at  the  side  of  whom  walked  a  very  bustling  per- 
sonage  in  black,  who  seemed  extremely  interested  about 
the  decomm  of  the  procession.  A  long  train  of  villagers 
succeeded. 

"Well!"  said  the  old  Lord  to  Vivian,  "this  mnst 
be  a  very  gratifying  sight  to  you!  how  fortunate  that 
yonr  carriage  broke  down  just  at  my  Castle!  I  think 
my  dear  girl  is  acquitting  herseif  admirably.  Ah! 
Eugene  is  a  happy  fellow;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
she  will  be  happy  too.  The  young  sailor  receives  bis 
hononrs  very  properly:  they  are  as  nice  a  family  as  I 
know:  Observe,  they  are  moving  off  now  to  make 
way  for  the  pretty  girls  and  boys.  That  person  in 
black  is  our  Abb^  —  as  benevolent,  worthy  a  creature 
as  ever  lived!  and  very  clever  too:  yoü  will  see  in  a 
minute.  Now  they  are  going  to  give  us  a  little  bridal 
chorus,  after  the  old  fashion;  and  it  is  all  the  Abb^'s 
doing.  I  understand  that  there  is  an  elegant  allusion 
to  my  new  bridge  in  it,  which  I  think  will  please  you. 
Who  ever  thought  that  bridge  would  be  opened  for  my 
girl's  wedding?  Well!  I  am  glad  that  it  was  not 
finished  before.  But  we  must  be  silent!  You  will  notice 
that  part  about  the  bridge-,  it  is  in  the  fifth  verse  I 
am  told;  beginning  with  something  about  Hymen,  and 
ending  withi  something  about  roses." 
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Bj  tbis  time  the  procession  had  formed  a  semicircle 
before  the  tent;  the  Abb^  standing  in  the  middle,  with 
a  paper  in  bis  band,  and  dividing  the  two  bands  of 
cboristers.  He  gave  a  signal  with  bis  cane,  and  the 
girls  commenced:  — 

'Chorus  of  Maidens, 

Hours  fly:   it  is  Mom;  he  bas  left  the  bed  of  love! 
She  foUows  bim  with  a  strained  eye,  when  bis  fignre 
is  no  longer  seen;   she  leans  her  head  upon  her  arm. 
She  is  faitbfal  to  bim,  as  the  lake  to  the  mountain! 
Chonis  of  Youths, 

Hours  fly!  it  is  Noon;   fierce  is  the  restless  suni 
While  he  labours,  he  tbinks  of  her!   wbile  he  controls 
others,  he  will  obey  her!     A  strong  man  subdued  by 
love  is  like  a  vineyard  silvered  by  the  moon! 
Cho7*us  of  Youths  and  Maidens, 

Hours  fly!  it  is  Eve;  the  soft  star  ligbts  bim  to  bis 

bome ;  she  meets  bim  as  bis  shadow  falls  on  the  tbresbold! 

she  smiles,  and  tbeir  child,  stretching  forth  its  tender 

bands  from  its  mother's  bosom,  struggles  to  lisp  "Father!" 

Chorus  of  Maidens, 

Years  glide!  it  is  Youth:  they  sit  within  a  secret 
bower.  Purity  is  in  her  raptured  eyes  —  Faith  in  bis 
warm  embrace.  He  must  fly!  He  kisses  bis  farewell: 
the  fresh  tears  are  on  her  cheek!  He  bas  gatbered  a 
lily  with  the  dew  upon  its  leaves! 

Chorus  'of  Youths, 

Years  glide!  it  is  Manbood.  He  is  in  the  fierce 
Camp:  he  is  in  the  deceitful  Court.  He  must  mingle 
sometimes  with  others,  tbat  he  may  be  always  with  her! 
In  the  false  world,  she  is  to  bim  like  a  green  olive 
among  rocks! 
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Chorus  of  Youtks  and  Maidens, 
Tears  glide!  it  is  Old  Age.  They  sit  beneath  a 
branching  ebn.  As  the  moon  rises  on  tbe  snnset  green, 
tbeir  cbildren  dance  before  them!  Her  band  is  in 
bis  —  tbey  look  upon  tbeir  cbildren,  and  tben  upon 
eacb  otberl 

'^Tbe  fellow  bas  some  fancj,"  said  tbe  old  Lord, 
^^but  given,  I  tbink,  to  conceits.  I  did  not  exactlj 
catcb  äe  passage  about  tbe  bridge,  but  I  bave  no  doubt 
it  was  all  rigbf 

Vivian  was  now  invited  to  tbe  pavilion,  wbere  re- 
fresbments  were  prepared.  Here  our  bero  was  in» 
troduced  to  many  otber  guests,  relations  of  tbe  family, 
wbo  were  on  a  visit  at  tbe  casüe,  and  wbo  bad  been  on 
tbe  lake  at  tbe  moment  of  bis  arrival. 

"Tbis  gentleman,"  said  tbe  old  Lord,  pointing  to 
Vivian^  "is  my  son's  friend,  and  I  am  quite  sure  tbat 
you  are  all  deligbted  to  see  bim.  He  arrived  bere  ac- 
cidentally  —  bis  carriage  baving  fortunately  broken 
down  in  passing  one  of  the  streams.  All  tbose  rivulets 
sbould  bave  bridges  built  over  tbem!  I  could  look  at 
my  new  bridge  for  ever.  I  often  ask  myself,  "Now 
bow  can  such  a  piece  of  masonry  ever  be  destroyed?' 
It  seems  quite  impossible;  does  not  it?  We  all  know 
tbat  everytbing  bas  an  end;  and  yet,  wbenever  I  look 
at  tbat  bridge,  I  often  tbink  tbat  it  can  only  end,  wben 
all  tbings  end." 

Li  tbe '  evening  tbey  all  waltzed  upon  tbe  green. 
Tbe  large  yellow  moon  bad  risen;  and  a  more  agree- 
able  sigbt,  tban  to  witness  two  or  tbree  bundred  per- 
8ons  so  gaily  occupied,  and  in  such  a  scene,  is  not  easy 
to  imagine.     How  beautiful  was  tbe  stem  old  Castle, 
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ßoftened  by  the  moonlight,  the  illumined  lake,  the 
richly-silvered  foliage  of  the  woods,  and  the  white  bril- 
liant  cataract! 

As  the  Castle  was  quite  fall  of  visitors,  its  hospitable 
master  had  lodged  Yivian  for  the  night,  .at  the  cottage 
of  one  of  his  favourite  teifants.  Nothing  would  give 
greater  pleasnre  to  Vivian  than  this  circumstance,  nor 
more  annoyance  to  the  worthy  old  gentleman. 

The  cottage  belonged  to  the  victor  in  the  Regatta, 
who  himself  conducted  4Jie  visitor  to  his  dwelling. 
Vivian  did  not  press  Essper's  leaving  the  revellers,  so 
great  an  acquisition  did  he  seem  to  their  sports! 
Teaching  them  a  thousand  new  games,  and  playing  all 
manner  of  antics;  but  perhaps  none  of  his  powers  sur- 
prised  them  more,  than  the  extraordinary  facility  and 
freedom  with  which  he  had  acquired,  and  used,  all  their 
names.  The  cottager's  pretty  wife  had  gone  home  an 
hour  before  her  husband,  to  put  her  two  fair-haired 
children  to  bed,  and  prepare  her  guest's  accommodation 
for  the  night.  Nothing  could  be  more  romantic  and 
lovely  than  the  Situation  of  the  cottage.  It  stood  just 
on  the  gentle  slope  of  the  mountain's  base,  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  loWer  waterfall.  It  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  patch  of  highly-cultivated  ground,  which 
bore  creditable  evidence  to  the  industry  of  its  pro- 
prietor.  Fruit  trees,  Turkey  com,  vines,  and  flax, 
flourished  in  luxuriance.  The  dwelling  itself  was 
covered  with  myrtle  and  arbutiis,  and  the  tall  lemon- 
plant  perfumed  the  window  of  the  sitting-room.  The 
casement  of  Vivian's  Chamber  opened  füll  on  the  foam* 
ing  cataract.  The  distant  murmur  of  the  mighty  water- 
fall, the  gentle  sighing  of  the  trees^  the  soothing 
influence  of  the  moonlight,   and  the  faint  sounds  oc- 
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casionally  cauglit  of  dying  reveby  —  the  joyous  ex- 
damation  of  some  successfol  candidate  in  the  daj^s 
games,  the  song  of  some  retaming  lover,  the  plash  of 
an  oar  in  the  lake  —  all  combined  to  produce  that 
pensive  mood,  in  which  we  find  ourselves  involuntarily 
reyiewing  the  histoiy  of  onr  life. 

As  Yivian  was  musing  over  the.  last  harassing 
months  of  his  burthensome  existence,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  there  was  only  one  person  in  the 
World  on  whom  his  memory  could  dwell  with  solace 
and  satisfaction;  and  this  person  was  Lady  Madeleine 
Trevor! 

It  was  true  that  with  her  he  had  passed  some 
agonising  hours;  that  he  could  not  forget  the  angelic 
resignation  with  which  her  own  affliction  had  been 
borne,  and  the  soothing  converse  by  which  his  had 
been  alleviated.  This  train  of  thought  was  pursued  tili 
his  aching  mind  sunk  into  indefiniteness.  He  sat,  for 
some  little  time,  almost  imeonscious  of  existence,  tili 
the  crying  of  a  child,  waked  by  its  father's  retum, 
brought  him  back  to  the  present  scene.  His  thoughts 
naturally  ran  to  his  friend  Eugene.  Surely  this  youth- 
ful  bridegroom  might  reckon  upon  happiness!  Again 
Lady  Madeleine  recurred  to  him.  Suddenly  he  ob- 
served  a  wonderful  appearance  in  the  sky.  The  moon 
was  paled  in  the  high  heavens,  and  surrounded  by 
luminous  rings  —  almost  as  vividly  tinted  as  the  rain- 
bow  —  spreading  and  growing  fainter,  tili  they  covered 
nearly  half  the  firmament.  It  was  a  glorious,  and  al- 
most unprecedented  halo! 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

The  sun  rose  red,  the  air  was  thick  and  hot.  An- 
ticipating  that  the  day  would  be  very  oppressive, 
Vivian  and  Essper  were  on  their  horses'  backs  at  an 
early  hour.  Already,  however,  manj  of  the  rustic 
revellers  were  about,  and  preparations  were  commencing 
for  the  f^te  champ^tre,  which  this  day  was  to  close  the 
wedding  festivities.  Many  and  sad  were  the  looks 
which  Essper  George  cast  behind  him,  at  the  old  castle 
on  the  lake.  "No  good  luck  can  come  of  it!"  said 
he  to  his  horse;  for  Vivian  did  not  encourage  conver- 
sation.  "0!  master  of  mine,  when  wilt  thou  know  the 
meaning  of  good  quarters!  To  leave  such  a  place, 
and  at  such  a  time!  Why,  Turriparva  was  nothing  to 
it!  The  day  before  marriage,  and  the  hour  before 
death,  is  when  a  man  thinks  least  of  his  purse,  and 
most  of  his  neighbour.  O !  man,  man,  what  art  thou, 
that  the  eye  of  a  girl  can  make  thee  so  pass  all  dis- 
cretion,  that  thou  wilt  sacrifice  for  the  whim  of  a 
moment,  good  cheer  enough  to  make  thee  last  an 
age!" 

Vivian  had  intended  to  stop  and  breakfast,  after 
riding  about  ten  miles-,  but  he  had  not  proceeded  half 
that  way,  when,  from  the  extreme  sultriness  of  the 
moming,  he  found  it  impossible  *to  advance  without 
refreshment,  Max,  also,  to  his  rider's  surprise,  was 
much  distressed;  and,  on  tuming  round  to  his  servant, 
Vivian  found  Essper's  hack  panting  and  puffing,  and 
breaking  out,  as  if,  instead  of  commencing  their 
day's  work,  they  were  near  reaching  their  point  of 
destination. 
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"Why,  how  now,  Essper?  One  would  think  that 
we  had  been  riding  all  night     What  ails  the  beast?^^ 

'^In  trath,  sir,  that  which  ails  its  rider;  the  poor 
dumh  brate  has  more  sense  than  some  who  have  the 
gift  of  Speech.  Wo  ever  heard  of  a  horse  leaving 
good  quarters  without  much  regretting  the  indis- 
cretion?" 

"The  closeness  of  the  air  is  so  oppressive,  that 
I  do  not  wonder  at  even  Max  being  diistressed.  Per- 
haps  when  the  son  is  higher,  and  has  cleared  awaj  the 
vapours,  it  may  be  more  endnrable:  as  it  is,  I  think 
we  had  better  stop  at  once,  and  breakfast  here.  This 
wood  is  as  inviting  as,  I  trost,  are  the  contents  of  your 
basket!" 

"St  Florian  devour  thei»!"  said  Essper,  in  a  very 
pious  voice,  "if  I  agree  not  with  you,  sir;  and  as  for 
the  basket,  although  we  have  left  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  by  the  blessing  of  our  Black  Lady!  I  have 
that  witlun  it,  which  would  put  courage  in  the  heart 
of  a  caught  mouse.  Although  we  may  not  breakfast 
on  bridecake  and  beccaficos,  yet  is  a  neafs  tongue 
better  than  a  fox's  tail;  and  I  have  ever  held  a  bottle 
of  Ehenish  to  be  superior  to  rain-water,  even  though 
the  element  be  filtered  through  a  gutter.  Nor,  by  All 
SaintsI  have  I  forgotten  a  bottle  of  Kerchen  Wasser, 
from  the  Black  Forest;  nor  a  keg  of  Dantzic  brandy, 
a  glass  of  which,  when  travelling  at  night,  I  am  ever 
accustomed  to  take  after  my  prayers;  for  I  have  always 
observed,  that  though  devotion  doth  sufficiently  warm 
up  the  soul,  the  body  all  the  time  is  rather  the  colder 
for  stopping  under  a  tree  to  teil  its  beads." 

The  travellers,   accordingly  led  their  horses  a  few 
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yards  into  the  wood,  and  soon  met,  as  they  had  ex- 
pected,  with  a  small  green  glade.  —  It  was  surrounded, 
except  at  the  slight  opening  by  which  they  had 
entered  it,  with  fine  Spanish  chestnut  trees;  which  now, 
loaded  with  their  large  brown  fruit,  rieh  and  ripe, 
clustered  in  the  starry  foliage,  afforded  a  retreat  as 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  as  its  shade  was  grateful  to  their 
senses.  Yivian  dismounted,  and  stretching  out  his 
legs,  leant  back  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree;  and 
Essper,  having  fastened  Max  and  his  own  horse  to 
some  branches,  proceeded  to  display  his  stores.  Vivian 
was  silent,  thoughtfiil,  and  scarcely  tasted  anything: 
Essper  George,  on  the  contrary, '  was  in  unusual  and 
even  troublesome  spirits;  and  had  not  his  appetite 
necessarily  produced  a  few  pauses  in  his  almost  per- 
petual  rattle,  the  patience  of  his  master  would  have 
been  fairly  wom  out.  At  length  Essper  had  devoured 
the  whole  supply;  and  as  Vivian  not  only  did  not 
^ncourage  his  remarks,  but  even  in  a  peremptory 
manner  had  desired  his  silence,  he  was  fain  to  amuse 
himself  by  trying  to  catch  in  his  mouth  a  large  brilliant 
fly,  which  every  instant  was  dancing  before  him.  Two 
individuals,  more  singularly  contrasting  in  their  ap- 
pearance  than  the  master  and  the  servant,  could 
scarcely  be  conceived;  and  Vivian  lying  with  his  back 
against  a  tree,  with  his  legs  stretched  out,  his  arms 
folded,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground;  and  Essper, 
though  seated,  in  perpetual  motion,  and  shifting  his 
posture  with  feverish  restlessness  —  now  looking  over 
his  Shoulder  for  the  fly,  then  making  an  unsuccessful 
bite  at  it,  and  then  wearied  with  his  frequent  failures, 
amusing  himself  with  acting  Punch  with  his  thumbs  — 
altogether   presented   two  figures,    which  might  have 
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been   considered   as   not  inapt  personifications  of  the 
rival  Systems  of  Idealitj  and  Materialism. 

At  length  Essper  became  silent  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety!  and  imagining  from  bis  master's  example,  that 
tbere  must  be  some  sweets  in  meditadon  hitherto  un- 
discovered  by  him,  be  hnitated  Vivian's  posture!  So 
perverse  is  buman  natore,  tbat  the  moment  Vivian  was 
aware  that  Essper  was  perfecüy  silent,  he  began  to  feel 
an  inclimation  to  converse  with  him. 

"Why,  Essperl"  said  he,  looking  up  and  smiling, 
^^tbis  is  the  first  time  doring  onr  acquaintance,  that  I 
bave  ever  seen  thought  npon  your  brow.  What  can 
now  be  puzzling  your  wild  brain?" 

"I  was  thinking,  sir,"  said  Essper,  with  a  very 
solemn  look,  "that  if  there  were  a  deceased  field-mouse 
bere,  I  would  moralise  on  death." 

"What!  tumed  philosopher!" 

"Ay!  sir  —  it  appears  to  me,"  said  he,  taking  up 
a  husk  which  lay  on  the  turf,  "that  there  is  not  a  nut- 
shell in  Christendom,  which  may  not  become  matter  for 
very  grave  meditation!" 

"Can  you  expound  that?" 

"Verily,  sir,  the  whole  philosophy  of  life  seems  to 
me  to  consist  in  discovering  the  kemel.  When  you  see 
a  courtier  out  of  favour,  or  a  merchant  out  of  credit  — 
when  you  see  a  soldier  without  pillage,  a  sailor  without 
prize  money,  and  a  lawyer  without  papers  — -  a  bachelor 
with  nephews,  and  an  old  maid  with  nieces  —  be  as- 
sured  the  nut  is  not  worth  the  Cracking,  and  send  it  to 
the  winds,  as  I  do  this  husk  at  present." 

"Why,  Essper!"  said  Vivian  laughing,  "considering 
that  you  have  taken  your  degree  so  lately,  you  wear 
the  Doctor's  cap   with  authority!  Instead  of  being  in 
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your  noviciate,  one  would  think  tbat  you  had  been  a 
philosopher  long  enough  to  have  outlived  your  System." 

"Bless  you,  sir,  for  philosophy,  I  sucked  it  in  witb 
my  motber's  milk.  Nature  then  gave  me  the  bint, 
wbicb  I  bave  ever  since  acted  on;  and  I  bold,  tbat  tbe 
sum  of  all  leaming  consists  in  milking  anotber  man's 
cow.  So  mncb  for  tbe  recent  acquisition  of  my  pbilo- 
sopbyf  I  gained  it,  you  see,  sir,  witb  tbe  first  wink  of 
my  eye;  and  tbougb  I  lost  a  great  portion  of  it  by  sea- 
sickness  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  nevertbeless,  since  I 
served  your  Lordsbip,  I  bave  resumed  my  old  babits; 
and  do  opine  tbat  tbis  vain  globe  is  but  a  large  foot- 
ball,  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  about  by  moody  pbilo- 
sopbers ! " 

"You  must  bave  seen  a  great  deal  in  your  life, 
Essper,"  said  Vivian. 

"Like  all  great  travellers,"  said  Essper,  "I  bave 
seen  more  tban  I  remember,  and^remember  more  tban 
I  bave  seen." 

"Have  you  any  objection  to  go  to  tbe  East  again?" 
asked  Vivian.  "It  would  require  but  little  persuasion 
to  lead  me  tbere." 

"I  would  ratber  go  to  a  place  wbere  tbe  religion  is 
easier;  I  wisb,  sir,  you  would  take  me  to  England!" 

"Nay,  not  tbere  witb  me  —  if  witb  otbers." 

"Witb  you  —  or  witb  none." 

"I  cannot  conceive,  Essper,  wbat  can  induce  you  to 
tie  up  your  fortunes  witb  tbose  of  sucb  a  sad  looking 
personage  as  myself " 

**In  trutb,  sir,  tbere  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  My 
grandmotber  loved  a  brindled  cat!" 

"Your  grandmotber,  Essper!  Notbing  would  amuse 
me  more  tban  to  be  introduced  to  your  family." 
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"My  familj,  sir,  are  notfaing  more  nor  less  than 
what  idl  of  OS  most  be  connted  —  worms  of  five  feet 
long  —  mortal  angels  —  the  world's  epitome  —  heaps 
of  atoms,  which  Natnre  has  kneaded  with  blood  into 
solid  flesh  —  litüe  worlds  of  living  day  —  sparks  of 
heaven  —  inches  of  earth  —  Natureis  qnintessence  — 
moving  dust  —  the  litÜe  all  —  smooth-faced  cherubim, 
in  whose  sools  the  King  of  stars  has  drawn  the  Image 
of  himself!" 

"And  how  maXkj  years  has  breathed  the  worm  of 
five  feet  long,  that  I  am  now  speaking  to?^' 

**6ood,  my  Lord,  I  was  no  head  at  calcolating 
firom  a  boy,  bnt  I  do  remember  that  I  am  two  days 
older  than  one  of  the  planets.^^ 

"How  18  that?" 

"There  was  one  bom  in  the  sky,  sir,  the  day  I 
was  christened  with  a  Turkish  crescent" 

"Come,  Eesper,"  "Said  Vivian,  who  was  rather  in- 
terested  by  the  conversation-,  Essper  having,  until  this 
moming,  skilfnlly  avoided  any  discourse  upon  th6  sub- 
ject  of  his  birth  or  family,  adroitly  toming  the  conver- 
sation whenever  it  chanced  to  approach  these  subjects, 
and  silencing  inqniries,  if  commenced,  by  some  ludicrous 
and  evidently  fictitious  answer.  "Come,  Essper,"  said 
Vivian,  "I  feel  by  no  means  in  the  humour  to  quit  this 
shady  retreat.  You  and  I  have  now  known  each  other 
long,  and  gone  through  mnch  together.  It  is  but  fair 
that  I  shoTÜd  become  better  acquainted  with  one  who, 
to  me,  is  not  pnly  a  faithfiil  servant,  but  what  is  more 
valuable,  a  faitiifnl  friend  —  I  might  now  almost  add, 
my  only  one.  What  say  you  to  whiling  away  a  pass- 
ing hour,  by  giving  me  some  sketch  of  your  curious 
and  adventurous  life.     If  there  be  anything  that  yo" 
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wish  to  conceal  pass  it  over;  but  no  invention;  nothing 
but  the  truth,  if  you  please  —  the  whole  truth,  if  you 
like." 

"Why,  sweet  sir,  as  for  this  odd  knot  of  soul  and 
body,  which  none  but  the  band  of  Heaven  could  have 
twined,  it  was  first  seen,  I  believe,  near  the  very  spöt 
where  we  are  now  sitting;  for  my  mother,  when  I  saw 
her  first,  and  last,  lived  in  Bohemia.  She  was  an 
Egyptian,  and  came  herseif  from  the  Levant.  I  lived 
a  week,  sir,  in  the  Seraglio^  when  I  was  at  Constan- 
tinople,  and  I  saw  there  the  brightest  women  of  all 
countries;  Georgians  and  Circassians,  and  Poles;  in 
truth,  sir,  nature's  masterpieces;  and  yet,  by  the  Gods 
of  all  nations!  there  was  not  one  of  them  half  so 
lovely  as  the  lady  who  gave  me  this  tonguel"  Here 
Essper  exhibited,  at  fiiU  length,  the  enormous  feature 
which  had  so  much  enraged  the  one-eyed  serjeant  at 
Frankfort 

"When  I  remember  myself,"  he  continued,  "I  was 
playing  with  some  other  gipsey-boys  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest.  Here  was  our  settlement!  It  was  large  and 
powerful.  My  mother,  probably  from  her  beauty,  pos- 
sessed  great  infiuence,  particularly  among  the  men;  and, 
yet  I  found  not  among  them  all,  a  father.  On  the  con- 
trary,  every  one  of  my  companions  had  a'  man  whom 
he  reverenced  as  his  parent,  and  who  taught  him  to 
steal;  but  I  was  called  by  the  whole  tribe,  the  mother- 
son  —  and  was  honest,  from  my  first  year,  out  of  mere 
»wilfulness;  at  least,  if  I  stole  anything  it  was  always 
from  our  own  people.  Many  were  the  quarreis  I  oc- 
casioned;  since,  presuming  on  my  mother's  love  and 
power,  I  never  called  mischief  a  scrape*,  but  acting  just 
as  my  fancy  took  me,  I  left  those  who  suffered  by  my 
Vivian  Grey,  JL  ^ 
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and  in  a  fortnight's  time  I  had  reached  my  future  Prin- 
cipality. 

"The  Sun  sunk  behind  the  proud  Castle  of  my 
princelj  father;  as,  trotting  slowly  along  upon  my 
humble  beast,  with  my  wallet  slung  at  my  side,  I  ap- 
proached  it  through  bis  park.  A  guard,  consisting  of 
twenty  or  tbirty  men  in  magnificent  uniforms,  were 
lounging  at  tbe  portal.  I — but,  sir,  sir,  wbat  is  tbe  ' 
meaning  of  tbis  darkness?  I  always  ^made  a  vow  to 
myself  tbat  I  never  would  teil  my  history.  Ab !  wbat 
ailsme?" 

A  large  eagle  feil  dead  at  tbeir  feet. 

"Protect  me,  master!"  screamed  Essper,  seizing 
Vivian  by  tbe  sboulder,  "wbat  is  Coming?  I  cannot 
stand  —  tbe  eartb  seems  to  tremble!  Is  it  tbe  wind 
tbat  roars  and  rages?  or  is  it  ten  tbousand  caimon 
blowing  tbis  globe  to  atoms?" 

"It  is  —  it  must  be  tbe  wind!"  said  Vivian,  agi- 
tated.  "We  are  not  safe  under  tbese  trees:  look  to  tbe 
borses!" 

"I  will,"  said  Essper,  "if  I  can  stand.  Out  of  the 
forest!    Ab,  look  at  Max!" 

Vivian  tumed,  and  bebeld  bis  spirited  borse  raised 
on  bis  bind  legs,  and  dasbing  bis  fore  feet  against  tbe 
trunk  of  a  tree  tö  wbicb  tbey  bad  tied  bim.  Tbe  terri- 
fied  and  furious  creature  was  struggling  to  disengage 
bimself,  and  would  probably  bave  sustained,  or  in- 
flicted,  some  terrible  injury,  had  not  tbe  wind  suddenly 
busbed.  Covered  with  foam,  be  stood  panting,  while 
Vivian  patted  and  encouraged  bim.     Essper's  less  spi-  ;j 

rited  beast  bad,  from  tbe  first,  crouched  upon  tbe  eartb,  /] 
covered  with  sweat,  bis  limbs  quivering,  and  Ms  tongue»  -^ 
hanging  out. 
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"Keep  by  my  side,  Essper;  keep  close,  make 
the  best  of  this  pause:  let  us  but  reacb  the  village!" 

Scarcely  had  Vivian  spofeen  when  greater  darkness 
enveloped  the  trembling  earth.  Again  the  heavens 
were  reut  with  lightning,  which  nothing  could  have 
quenched  but  the  descending  deluge.  Cataracts  poured 
down  from  the  lowering  firmament.  In  an  instant  the 
horses  dashed  round;  beast  and  rider,  blinded  and 
stifled  by  the  gushing  rain,  and  gasping  for  breath, 
Shelter  was  nowhere.  The  quivering  beasts  reared, 
and  snorted,  and  sunk  upon  their  knees.  The  horse- 
men  were  dismounted.  Vivian  succeeded  in  hood- 
winking  Max,  who  was  still  furious:  the  other  horse 
appeared  nearly  exhausted.  Essper,  beside  himself  with 
terror,  could  only  hang  over  his  neck. 

Another  awM  calm. 

"Courage,  Essper!"  said  Vivian.  "We  artf  still 
safe:  look  up,  man!  the  Storni  cannot  last  long  thus; 
and  see!  I  am  sure  the  clouds  are  breaking." 

The  heavy  mass  of  vapour  which  had  seemed  to 
threaten  the  earth  with  instant  destruction  suddenly 
parted.  The  red  and  lurid  Sun  was  visible,  but  his 
light  and  heat  were  quenched  in  the  still  impending 
waters. 

"Mount,  Essper!"  said  Vivian,  "this  is  our  only 
Chance;  five  minutes  good  speed  will  take  us  to  the 
village." 

Encouraged  by  his  master^s  example,  Essper  once 
more  got  upon  his  horse;  and  the  panting  animals,  re- 
lieved  by  the  cessation  of  the  hurricane,  carried  them 
at  a  fair  pace  towards  the  village,  considering  that 
their  road  was  now  impeded  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
lake. 
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"Master!"  saidEssper,  "cannot  we  get  ont  of  these 
waters?" 

He  liad  scarcely  spoken  before  a  terrific  burst  —  a 
noise,  they  knew-not  what  —  a  rush  they  could  not 
nnderstand  —  a  Vibration  which  shook  them  on  tbeir 
borses  —  made  them  start  back,  and  again  dismount. 
Every  terror  sunk  before  the  appalling  roar  of  tbe  ca- 
taract.  It  seemed  that  tbe  mighty  mountain,  unable  to 
Support  its  weigbt  of  waters,  shook  to  tbe  foundation. 
A  lake  bad  burst  on  its  summit,  and  the  cataract  be> 
came  a  falling  Ocean.  The  source  of  tbe  great  deep 
appeared  to  be  discharging  itself  over  the  ränge  of 
mountains;  the  great  grey  peak  tottered  on  its  founda- 
tionsl  It  shook!  —  it  feil!  —  and  buried  in  its  ruins, 
the  Castle,  the  village,  and  the  bridge! 

Vivian  with  starting  eyes  beheld  the  whole  washed 
away;  instinct  gave  him  energy  to  throw  himself  on  the 
back  of  his  horse  —  a  breath  —  and  he  bad  leaped 
up  the  nearest  hiU!  Essper  George,  in  a  State  of 
distraction,  was  madly  laughing  as  he  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a  high  tree:  his  horse  was  carried  off 
in  the  drowning  waters,  which  had  now  reaobed  the 
road. 

"The  desolation  is  complete!"  thought  Vivian.  At 
this  moment  the  T^ind  again  rose  — .the  rain  again  de- 
scended  —  the  heavens  again  opened  —  the  lightning 
again  flashed!  —  An  amethystine  flame  hung  upon 
rocks  and  waters,  and  through  the  raging  elements  a 
yellow  fork  darted  its  fatal  point  at  Essper's  resting 
place.  The  tree  feil!  Vivian's  horse,  with  a  maddened 
snort,  dashed  down  the  hill ;  his  master,  senseless,  clung 
to  biB  neck-,  the  frantic  animal  was  past  all  govern- 
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ment  —  he  stood  upright  in  the  air  —  flung  bis  rider 
—  and  feil  dead! 

Here  leave  we  Vivian!  It  was  my  wish  to  have 
detailed,  in  the  present  portion  of  this  work,  the  Sin- 
gular adVentures  which  befel  him  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  modern  cities  —  light-hearted  Vienna! 
But  his  history  has  expanded  under'my  pen,  and  I  fear 
that  I  have,  even  now,  too  mnch  presumed  upon  an 
attention  which  I  am  not  entitled  to  command.  I  am, 
as  yet,  but  standing  without  the  gate  of  the  Garden  of 
Eomance.  True  it  is,  that  as  I  gaze  through  the  ivory 
bars  of  its  Golden  Portal,  I  ,would  fain  believe  that, 
foUowing  my  roving  fancy,  I  might  arrive  at  some 
green  retreats  hitherto  unexplored,  and  loiter  among 
some  leafy  bowers  where  none  have  lingered  before 
me.  But  these  expectations  may  be  as  vain  as  those 
dreams  of  Youth  over  which  all  have  moumed?  The 
Disappointment  of  Manhood  succeeds  to  the  delusion  of 
YouÖi:  let  us  hope  that  the  heritage  of  Old  Age  is  not 
Despair! 


THB  EKD. 
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